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this excellent Hiſtorian ſpeak, as well, and prove as plea- 
ſing to your Lordſhip in ours, as be does-in any other 
foreign Language, would be apt to create in me a confi- 
dence, pardonable only in thoſe who are ſucceſsful in their 
obedience, and whoſe Performances are equal to their 
Wiſhes. | 

But ſince the knowledge of my own weakneſs forbids 
me to entertain any fuch thoughts, I come with all bu- 
mility to lay at your Lordſhips feet not the effets of my 
well doing, but of my good will ;. and though I am ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible of my want of power to give height tomy 
deſires; yet T reſt ſatisfied in this, that Experience hath 
zaught me, your Lordſhip can never want goodneſs to ac- 
cept of my intentions, ' And whilſt you have ſo much of 
that Heaven about you, T can fear little damage from a- 
ny Earthly Defells of mine. 

And whilſt your Lordſhip is pleaſed to own Applan, 
and undertake bis protetion in this Humble Dreſs of mine, 
what doubt can 1 harbour of his finding a happy Reception 
in the World? Tou, who bave been ſo great an 
Example of the main ſubje@ be treats of, Military Prow- 
els; You, whobaueſo ſeaſonably preſſed your ſelf forward, 
both 
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both in Naval and Land-Service for the Glory of your 


King and Country, that no Example of Roman Bravery 
* could everreach to; Ton, whom if Applan himſelf were 
fill alive, be would be proud of the opportunity of ex- 
ceeding all be has done in one of his greateſt Excellen- 
cies ) bygiving a Charafter of ſo illuſtrious a Worthy, 

For I dareleave it to any impartial Reader of this Age to 
judge whether any of bis Deſcriptions of thoſe Hero's,whoſe 
Aftions be writec,comes not ſhort af many points of what 
juſtly might be ſaid of your Lordſhip, or if any there be ( ſure 
T am) none but the twogreat Scipios canpretendtoclaim a- 
* ny Parallel. You liks them have unintereſſed fought for 
your Country, and in this have exceeded them, that 
when your Glory was already at that height made you the 
envy of ill men, you ſtill thruſt your (elf into thoſe ha- 
cards makes you the Admiration of all that have either 
|. Goodneſs or Honour, which together with your other ex- 
cellent Qualities deſervedly entitles you to that Attribute 
once given to the Emperour Titus, of being, The De- 
light of all Humane Kind. 

But why ſbould I ſtrive to tell theWorld what they al- 
ready know, and whatnone will diſpute with me: *'Tis an 
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Honour too great for me,that your Lordſhip bas by laying 


| this Command upon me, given me an occaſronto publiſh the 


bearty deſire I bave to acknowledge all your Lordſhips F a- 


. vours, and to aſjume aliberty (few men living but would be 


proudtoſharein ) of declaring my ſelf 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhips 
Moſt Humble, moſt Faithful, 


And moſt Obedient Servant 


4. D. 


TO FF WE 


READER. 


Hough this Hiſtory be ſo excellent in it (elf, 
both asto its Method and Ociginal Style, that 
it needs no Preface to recommend it, yer ſuch 
is the invincible power of Cuſtom, that a looſe 
Sheet muſt be caſt away to uſher it among the 

people; and [ cannot be ſo ſtubborn to diſoblige them in fo 
trivial a matter : and though 1 know it is no purpoſe to ſay a- 

ny thing of my (elf, ſince all 1can fay will not ſtop the leaſt 
cenſure; yet for others ſatisfaCtion 1 will ſpeak ſomething of 
my Author, and this Book, as 'tis his. 

He was, though Native of Alexandria, a Roman Citizen, 
and for his exquiſite parts and Learning ſo much reſpeRed in 
his time, that he was ſucceſſively Advocate to-two Emperours 
of Rome ; ; an Fmployment which gave him the opportunity 
of having at his command the prime Records of the Empire, 
which it is poſſible firſt put him upon compoling this Hiſtory : 
for by ſeveral hints in theſe Books of his we find the uſe he 
made thereof, and eſpecially of the private Memoirs of A«- 
guſtus Ceſar, written with his own hand, which he tells us he 
had ſeen, and whereby poſlibly he was enabled fo exaQtly to 
diſcourſe of thoſe intricate cauſes of diſguſt between young 
Ceſar and Anthony , which he does in his Civil Wars, and 
which poſſibly he had been much more large upon in his Hi- 
ſtory of Egypt, had not that among others unfortunate- 
ly been loſt. 

For he began his Hiſtory from the 1nfancy of the Roman« 
State ( his firſt Book treating of their Afairs under their 
Kings ) and (o continued it, not by hudling all their Actions 
rogether according toan exact ſeries of rime, but by compo- 
ſing a parricular Book of every great and renowned War in 
any Province or Country, without intermingling it with the 
Aﬀairs of any other Country farther than the neceflity of the 
Story required, till at length he concluded with the Battel of 
Altium, 
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 Afiium, and Conqueſt of Egypt, which was the laſt Province 

reduced under the Raman Pawer, and with which the whole 
Empire became enticely fertled in peace under the Govern- 
ment of Ceſar Auguſtas. 

And certainly all the mighty Actions of fo great and glo- 
rious a people gs thoſe of Rome, compiled by ſo excellent an 
Author, mult needs have beena wagk worthy of the Warld : 
but whether it were the pleaſure ef Fate to make us ſepſible 
that all chings ſublunary are fubzeR rq decay, or (asthe French 
Tranſlator will have it) a juſt puniſhment from Heaven for 
the Roman Pride, Avarice, and Cruelty, that no entire Fliſto» 
ry of all their prodigious Undertakings ſhould be tranſmit- 
reed to Poſterity, this fel] under fate of moſt Roman Hiſtories, 
and of thirty two Books written by Appian, nineteen have 
been eaten up by devouring time, and thirteen only preſerved 
ta our days, viz. the Punich, Syrian, Parthian, Mithridatich, 
Iltyrian, Gallick, ( and that too buta fragment) Spaniſh and 
Hauniballick War, With five Books of. the Civil wars, all 
which are . here made Engliſh. True it is, that ity the Latine 
Copy with the Annot. Var. there are ſeveral fraþmentry of other 
Wars managed by rhe Roman People, but fo utterly imper- 
tet, that the tranſlating of them would have given licele -or 
| no ſatizfation to the Reader. 


I have but one thing more to add, that is, notwithſtand- 
ing our misfortunes in being deprived of fo great a part of this 
noble Hiſtory, we may rake occaſion ro admire the excellenr 
method and contrivance of Appien, his compoſure being 
ſuch, that though fo many of his Books are loſt, yer the wane 
of them renders not thoſe Jeft imperfe&t ( as Levy, or other 
Hiſtorians are by ſo much as 1s left of chem ) bue by raking 
the whole Aﬀairs of every Country from the firſt dealings the 
Romans had with them, ell ſuch time as they were reduced 
ro a Roman Province, he makes every Book independant, and 
become a perfect Hiſtory, and withal the Reader not being 
amuſed, nor his memory: confounded by running from one 
AQion to anothee, nor the Afﬀairs of one people or Nation to 
another, according to the ſeries of time is not expoſed tg the 
hazard of forgetting what he had before read of a Concern, 
that breaks of in the middle, ro give way to others, as we fee 
in many other Hiſtories, burmay go on with all Delight 
imaginable every thing here treated of, being perfeft and 
entire in it ſelf. THE 
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Eſigning to write a Hiſtory of the Roman Wars, I judged it 
convenient to begin it with the Bounds of their Empire. In 
the firſt place, the preateſt part of thoſe Nations imhabitins 
the Coaſts of the Britiſh Ocean pay them obedience fron: 
thence entring into the Mediterranean Sea by the Sdraits of 
Gibraltar, which way ſoever you caſt your eyes, all that you 
behold of Iſles or Ports or Lands, is ſubjett to their Dominion. The firſt peo- 
ple found on the right hand Coaſt of that Sea. are the Mauritanians or Moors, 
and after them ſeveral other Africans, as far 4s Carthage, and up in the 
main Land are the Nomades, whom the Latines call Numidians, as they call the 
Country Numidia. Continuing onwards on the Sea Coaſt by the Lybians, as 
far as the * Syrtes on the Coaſt of Cyrene, and Cyrene it ſelf. Next them ſue- + of quice- 
ceed the Marmarides, the Hammoniens, and all the people neighbouring upon ſands. 
the * Palus Marien. Next them is found that great City which took its name « 51; - 
from its Founder, Alexander, ſcituate upon the Confines of Egypt, and then fibly tr 
all Egypt ſtretching it ſelf up towards the Springs of the Nile, as far as the which | Hrods 
' Oriental eFithiopians, and returning to the Sea at Peluſium, from whence j,, yt we 
going along the Coaſt you find Syria, Paleſtine, and above them 4 part of A- 
rabia on the Banks of the = Sea. _ to — lies rome above 
which is the Country of *Calo Syriagwhich extends it ſelf as far as Euphrates. , - 
A little higher my Palmyrians, environed with of Deſerts, which like- _ CY 
wiſeextend themſelves as far as Euphrates: Thoſe which grve Bounds to the 
Syrians are the Cilicians and Cappadocians their Neighbours with that Armenia 
called the leſſer : then follow all thoſe other Nations which ſubmit tothe Roman 
Empire on the * Euxine Sea, of which number the Syrians and Cilicians lie up- «1 
on the Mediterranean, As for the Armenians and Cappadocians, they are on the Black Sea, 
one fide bounded by the Pontick Ntions, and on the other fide joyn thoſe people 
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living in the Continent, environed by Armenia Major, where the Romans le- 
wy no Tribute, but" only have a right of naming their Kings. Now between 
the Cappadocians and the Cilicians there is a great Peninſula which advances 
into the Sea, whoſe right hand Coaſts are bounded by the Fuxine, Propontich, 
Helleſpout and eAfgean Seas, and the left v the Seas of Pamphylia ard Egypt, 
for il theſe Seas compoſe this Peninſula, whoſe Inhabitants towards the Foyptian 
Sea are the Pamphilians and the Lycians, and after them the Carians, as far as 
Ionia s and thoſe towards the Euxine Sea, the Propontick and Flleſpont are 
the Galatizns, Bythinians, 1Ayſians and Phrygians : and thoſe who inhabit the 
middle parts are the Lydians and Piſidians : ; cath different Nations within 
this Peninſula ſubmitted to the Roman Rule. Moreover, beyond the Strait on 
the European (ide they poſſeſſed other Provinces on th: Euxine Sea, as Myſia 
and Thrace, /o far at leaſt as they lay upon that Sea. 


Oppoſite to Tonia begins the Gulf of the eAigean Sea, next to it is the Sea 
of Tonia, and then that of Sicily, which is followed by the Tyrrhene Sea which 
reaches to the Pillars of Hercules. Oz the Coaſts of all theſe Seas which extend 
themſelves from lonia to the Ocean, there lie many Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, as all Greece, Theſſaly, Macedonia, zhe remainder ; 4 Thrace, 
Pannonia 4rd lllyria, and after them Italy, which is waſhed at the bottom of it 
by the Tonian Sea, paſſes along the Tyrrhene, extending it ſelf as far as Gaul, 
a part of which lies o_= the Mediterranean;others are bounded by the Northern 
Ocean , and ſome have the Rhine for their Frontier. Next *agns all Spain 
and Celtiberia, which extend themſelves along the Coaſts of the Northern and 
Heſftern Ocean to the Pillars of Hercules. 


1 (ball ſpeak of theſe people more exactly, as the method 1 have propoked to 
Ply pits _ £4 now heving deſcribed the Bounds of t thy 
towards the Sea, entring intothe Continent we ſball find that part of Mares 
nia; which lies #pon the Occidental Ethiopians, and after it many Countrits of 
Africa ( almoſt uninhabited by reaſon of the exceſſive heats and we of 
wild Beaſts ) ſtretching as far as the Oriental Athiopia, which are the Fron- 
tiers of the Roman Empire in Africa. A for their Dominions in Aſia they 
are bounded by the Euphrates, Mount Caucaſus, «xd Colchos, extending it 
ſelf to the Euxine Sea, and the remainder of that Sea Coaſt. In Europe its 
Bounds are the two great Rivers of the Rhine, and the Danube, of which the 
Rhine loſes it Jef m the Northern Ocean, aud the Danube in the Fuxine Sea, 
not but that the Roman Dominion extends it ſelf ovr ſome Germans beyond the 
Rhine, «xd over the Getes whom they call Daci, beyond the Danube. 


Theſe are the Limits towards the Continent, as. we after 8 very curious ſearch 
have learn'd. Beſides which all the {ends in the Mediterranean, as the Cy- 
clades, ades, Echinades, Tyrrhenides, Baleares, and an infixite 
number bs goren of different names in the Seas of Afﬀrick, Ionia, Egype 
Myrrtoe, Sicily, and oxr Sea, «s likewiſe thoſe which for their excellence t 
Greeks call great, as Cyprus, Crete, Lesbos, Eubcea, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Corfica: Ze ſhort, all their - as well great as ſmall, depend upon the 
Romans. Who moreover having their Forces in Britany, which is a 
Hand fo great, that it ſeems another Continent, they have conquered the better 

alf, flighting the remainder as not worth their pains: nor indeed does that 
pert they poſſeſs yield them any great advantage. 


Though 
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Though they have now ſubdued ſo many People and Nations, yet were they a- 
bove five hundred years before they could make themſelves Maſters of all Italy. 
Two hundred and fifty years they lived under their Kings, till having expelled 
them with a ſolemn Oath, never to admit them again, their Common-wealth 
was governed by the worthieſt Citizens, and by Magiſtrates which they yearly 
changed, inſomuch, that within two hundred years after the firſt frve hundred 
it was by continual YVidtories, and the aſſiſtance of Strangers, who from all parts 
ſought their alliance, increaſed to ſuch a height, that in thoſe times the Romans 
became Conquerors of 4 great number of Provinces. 


Aﬀter which Czlar having made himſelf the moſt powerful of the Ape he 
lived in, was ſo near uſurping the Sovereignty, that he left th: Romans only the 
ſhaddow and name of a Common-wealth, whilſt he in oe was become abſolute 
Maſter of it ; inſomuch, that from his time even to this all that great _— 
has payed obedience to one ſingle perſon, whom, to avoid the violation of their 
Oath ( occording to my opinion ) they ſtiled nothing but. * Fmperour ; and in- * Commander 
deed the name it ſelf ſeems much more genuine, as being likewiſe common to RENEE _ 
thoſe who commanaed #n Army for a time : and yet they are indeed Kings in ef- army, 
fetf. *Tis now two hundred | nu69% ay the foſf of thoſe Emperours unto our 
time, during which, a long and conſtant peace having ſecured their Dominion, 
the City is become both beautiful and rich, For the firſt mightily added to the 
Provinces, and reſtrained within bounds of duty thoſe which had. a mind to re- 
volt. And in ſhort, very prudently choſe rather to content themſetves with 
thoſe rich Countries on the Sea Coaſt, and with the well ordering of them, than 
to ſtretch their Empire ad infinitum, over poor and barbarous Nations from 
whom they could reap no advantage : my ſelf have ſeen at Rome Ambaſſadors 
who have come expreſly to ſubmit themſelves and their Country to the Roman 
Empire, whom the Emperour would mot accept of, becauſe they could bring no- 
thing to his Coffers ; for they give Kings toa multitude of Nations, whoſe Do- 
pe og they themſelves deſpiſe, and are at the expence to defend ſundry Pro- 
winces, eſteeming it 4 great difhonour to deſert thoſe whom they have once taken 
into their protettion. 


They have always been careful to maintain on their Frontiers mighty Armies, 
at Guards to this vaſt Empire, which both by Sea and Land they havewith ſuch 
labour and diligence maintained, as if it had been but ſome little Province: 
wor was ever any Dominion of ſo great extent, and ſo long duration together. 
For if we conſider Greece ſince the Reign of Darius, which was the time 0 
its beginning of Glory, until Philip the Son of Amyntas adding to him the 
Athenians, Tacedemonians and Thebans, there would yet be no compariſon: 
for the Greeks rather made Har about the preheminence of their Cities, thau 
to enlarge their Territory ;, and the nobleſt of their Aitions was but the Defence 
of their Liberty againſt foreign Printes : for when any of them deſigned topaſi 
znto Sicily , in order to any Conqueſt, they ſtill came off with diſhonour ; or 
if at any time in a hoſtile manner they entred Aſia, they were forced to a re- 
treat without doing any memorable Attion. In ſhort, the Grecian Proweſi, as 
ambitious as it was, never conquered any thing out of Greece which it any long 
time enjoyed, being contented with preſerving the Liberty of that Country, and 
the reputation of an invincible valour ; but after the time of Philip the Son of 
Amyntas, and his Son Alexander, their Glory ſeems to me very much dimi- 
niſhed : nor had the Empire, founded by them in Aſia any thing to equal tÞat e. 
ftabliſhed by the Romans in Europe, conſidering the weakneſs and effeminacy f 
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the Aſiaticks, as may be ſeen in the progreſs of this Hiſtory. For the Romans 
fought but few Battels to ſubdue all thoſe Provinces they poſſeſſed, though they 
were defended by /Aacedonians : but Africa 'and Europe were gained with 
mighty labour. Beſides, thoſe three great Empires of the Aſſyrians, Meds 
and Perſians did not ( put them altogether ) continue nine bandred years, as 
the Roman Power has done, which ,fubſiſts to this inſtant, :1d yet the extent of 
thoſe three Empires was leſs by one half than that of the Romans, if we com- 
pare the Bounds of onewith the other ; for the Roman Empire reached from the 
HVeſtern Ocean, as far as Mount Caucaſus, the Euphrates, azd to the eAf- 
thiopians that are above Egypt to Arabia : ard in ſhort, even tothe Oriental 
Sea, ſo that the Ocean were its bounds both Eaſtward and IVeftward, whilſt all 
* England, the Mediterranean and thoſe Iſles it embraces, and even *( Britain ) in the 
not known 11 A/orghery Ocean ſubmirted to its Dominion. Hhereas the Medes and Perſy- 
-—_ — _ ans in thoſe times when they were moſt powerful at Sea, mever had more than 
name of ##i- the Gulph of Pamphilia,- with the Iſland of Cyprus, aud ſome ſmall matter 
_— on the Coafts of the Ionian Sea,beſides the Perſian Gulf which 15 of no great ex- 
ing brought in Ferxt. As to the Aﬀairs of the Macedonians before the Reign of Phulip the 
by the Angles, Foz of Amyntas, they were but in a bad condition, havins no ſure Foundation. 
COT in 7rae it is, that Philip was very happy in all he undertook, but he never waged 
by the Britains Z/ar out of Greece, or the Neighbouring Provinces. At laſt under Alexan- 
ro afhiſt _ der that Kingdom was raiſed to a prodigious and an incomparable height of 
A pits, Greatnefi, as well for its extent, and the number of its people, as for the ex- 
a People that peditzous felicity of its Yittories ; yet was it only like a [iall of Lightning, if 
=_ = m we conſider its ſhort continuance. {ot but that after it was divided into ſeveral 
the Iſland call- * Satrapies, every Province _— a long time «erwards maintain and pre- 
- then Cait- (ere its primitive ſplendor... For the Kings of Egypt only kept in pay two 
Seotlind, Hbundred thouſand Foot-men, forty thouſand Horſemen, three hundred Fle- 
* Licutenan® phants trained to the Har, two thouſand Chariots armed with Scythes, with 
DR Vict-" Arms in ſtore for three hundred thouſand Men ; and beſides all theſe Land- 
Forces, had in conſtant readineſs two thouſand Sballops, or ſmall Veſſels$ fife- 
teen hundred Gallies, with all their Furniture, eight hundred tall Ships rigged, 
and (plendidly fitted with all Naval Proviſions, and richly gilded both in 
Poop and Prow, on which they were wont to go to War, that they might appear 
with the greater pomp. As for Money, they had continually in the 'Treaſur 
ſeven bunared and forty thouſand Egyptian Talents of Silver, as appears by the 
Regiſters wherein theſe things are recorded, which are producible to this day, 
and particularly thoſe left by Alexander's immediate Succeſſor to the Kingdom 
\ of Egypt, who of all the Kings was the moſt exatt in his Accounts of his Reve- 
nues, moſt ſplendid in his Fxpences, and moſt magnificent in his Buildings, 
Moſt certain it is, there were fone other Satrapies not much inferiour to this 
but they all fell to ruine by t 


e Civil Diſſentions of the ſucceeding Princes, 
than which no more dangerons Plague can infect a great Eftate, But the Ro- 
man Empire, becauſe admirable both in its greatneſs and proſperity, by reaſon of 
that long continuance, the produtt of its Senates prudent deliberations, though 
the raiſmg of this Eſtate required an extraordinary vigour, and Spirits capable 
of undergoing incredible labour and overcoming ten thouſand difheulties : for 
ſaccefs never made them proud nor preſumptuous, till they ſaw themſelves firmly 
ſettled: and on theother fide, adverſity never diſmayed them ; for not the loſs of 
twenty, nay forty, no, nor fifty thouſand Men in one ſingle Battel, not the 
hazard of an abſolute ruine by Plague, Famine, or Sedition, eacr made thens 
abate of their Courage; . but at laſt having baffled all imaginable dangers for 
ſeven hundred years together, and triumph'd over all thoſe difficulties dayly *: 
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poſed them, they raiſed their Empire to that height of Glory and Gre ——_ FA Br 
and at preſent reap the Fruits of both their good Fortune and Prudence. 


Many Authors as well Greek as Zatine have wrote of afl theſe things, and 
indeed the Subjett is \greater than that of” the Macedonian Affairs, though they 
were in their ſeaſon poſſibly more conſiderable. But for my part, after haviny 
well conſidered the Roman Virtue, that 7 might make the more contemplative 
compariſon of it with that of other Nations, 7 have given freedom to my 
thoughts to wander fron .one place to another, from Carthage 70 Spain, from 
thence to Sicily or Macedonia, und fancied either an Fmbaſſic, or a Commiſſi- 
on to ſuccour the oppreſſed, and thenre like a perfett Vagabond ( that had no- 
thing elſe to_do ) returning either to Carthage or Sicily, 7 have collefted 
all things neceſſary to compoſe this Hiſtory :' I informed my ſelf how often 
the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors or Armies into Sicily, and of every minute 
Action they performed there, till they reduced it under that obedience it now ac- 
knowledges. TI enquired into all Treaties of Peace, or Overtures between one or 
rother that had been tranſatted between the Carthaginians and Roman People, 
what IVrongs one had done to the other, and what Loſſes and Overthrows each 
had received till ſuch time as Carthage was demoliſhed, and Africa was made a 
Roman Province; and at laſt how Para. being rebuilt, Africa came into 
the ſtate we now find it : 1 have followed the ſame courſe through all the other 
Provinces, led by acuribſity to underſtand all that the Romans had done of great 
and glorious, to know the ſloth or induſtry of every Nation, the Virtue and 
Fortune of this victorious People. And in ſhort, all things worthy recording : 
aud imagining it would be no unpleaſant thing to the world to know the Roman 
Hiſtory , in this manner 1 laid my deſjgn to write the particular Actions of e- 
very Province by themſelves, omitting what in thoſe times was done elſewhere, 
and referring it to its proper place and order. 7 looked upon it likewiſe as un- 
neceſſary to ſet down throughout the whole the time when every thins paſſed, 
judging it ſfficient to obſerve it in Afairs of moſt Importance. 


Let me add, that heretofore the Romans had but one name, like other men, 
in proceſiof time they added another ; and it is not long ſince that ſome of them 
took a third, the better to make themſctves be known, either by ſome bodily mark, 
or ſome advantageous endowment of mind ; ſo ſome Greeks likewiſe to their 
names added Sirnames. JVherefore I ſhall ſometime mate uſe of all their 
Names, eſpecially when I am treating of 1lluſtrious Perſonages, to the intent 
they may be the better known ;, but Tſhall call many, as well of the one as the 
other, by thoſe names moſt agreeable to the matter in hand. 


For the Order and Method of this History, *tis taken from the time in which 
theſe IVars were begun and ended ( notwithſtanding there were atvers others 
interfer.d, which are omitted to avoid confuſion.) Therefore the ſeveral 
Books ſhall take their Titles from the matter, as the Punik, Syrian, Parthi- 
an, Mithridatick, Iberian, «44 HannibaPs //Var, &C. 


As to the Domeſtick Seditions, aud Civil Wars, we ſhall treat of them 
according to the time in which the Authors of them lived, as that of Marius 
and Sylla; of Pompey and Czfar , of Anthony and the other Czlar, "fir- 
named Auguſtus, againſt the Murderers of the firſt Czlar. And laſtly, the 
War which the Conquerours made one againſt another, which is the laſt Civil 
IVar, andduriag which, Egypt fell into the Power of the Romans. Thus the 
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Aﬀairs with ftrange Nations, ſhall be divided by each Book, and the Civil 
Wars by the Chiefs of the Parttes. 


But who am 1 that write all theſe things? Many perſons know already, and 
I my ſelf have declared it, but to declare it yet more publickly, Twas born in 
Alexandria, of an honeſt Family in my Country: afterwards [7 lived at Rome 
where 7 pleaded Cauſes before the Tribunal of the Czlars, till ſuch time as they 
honoured me with the Quality of one rf their Procuratores. He that would know 
more, may leary it from the Books 1 have wrote on this Subjett. 
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Roman Wars againſt the Carthaginians. II. The firſt Punick War 
where Attilius was defeated by Xantippus. IV. Har of the Carthagini- 
ans againſt all the People of T.ybia. V. The cauſe of the ſecond Punick - 
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aud advances into Sicily. VII. The Carthagintans prepare for defence. 
VIII. Zhe cafion of Maſanifla's diſcontent wy 4 Syphax, and the Car- 
thaginitng,' 1X. Sdtfiio lands ty Aﬀrita, X. ia laffs an ambuſh 
for Haiho.\. XI. $eipio beſiegtes, aud takes Locha,” XII. Five thouſand 
Africans defeated by Scipio. XIII. Scipio beſieges Utica , where Syphax 
#0 gain time propoſes Conditions of Peace. XIV. Aſdrubal and Syphax 
deſign to ſurprize Scipio. XV. Scipio calls a Council, where he reſolves to 
prevent if Edniies. FSW. Scigho «faves Nelrabbal's Camp by Night, 
takes it, pages '7t, ail kills 30660 Mew. XV. Afdrubal vpow his de- 
© fer is trorlenttied to deattr by the Carthaginians ; but yer rallies his forces. © 
XVIIE 4 Sea-Fight between the Romans and Carthaginians. XIX. Bat- 
tel between Syphax and Maſaniſfa, there Syphax is defeated, and taken 
Proper. XX. Sophonihe Syphax's /Vife, ſends her excuſes to Maſa- 
niſfa, #ho recefves her, aud they poiſons her, to avott. the delivering her up 
fo Scipio. XXI. Hantid ſuboras People to ſet fire an Scipio's Camp, they 
we doors 4nd put i death. XXIL Scipio waſting the Conntry , the 
Carthaginians coofel about the re-calling of Hannibal, yet ſend their Am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to treat of Peace , mhich is conctuded between the two 
Eſtates. XXII. Hannibal #efurmed to Aﬀrica, prepares for War, and the 
Carthaginians break the Peace by pillaging the Roman Ships. XXIV. Han- 
nibal — of *the Arzy, is bardly pat to it by Scipio, where- 
upon he ſus Tot Ge, W108 is grinied him 3 buk the cy will not con- 
Fan XXV. Hannibal confers with Scipio , who forces him at length to 
give Battel, XXVI. The two Generals draw up their Armies in Battalia, 
and make their Orations to their Souliliers, XXVIIL. 7he Battel between 
Hannibal azd Scipio, where Hannibal is defeated. XXVIII. Scipio ap> 
proaches Carthage » it Citizen# ſhe for Pere, whith is pranted on 
Condithw the SenateFtifie it. - XXIX. 7he People oppoſe the Peace, yet 
ſend deptrits to RomeMbere at a bly of the Senate, the Peace is ra- 
- tified. * Scipho's Triu XXX1. ference betwixt Maſanifla and the 
* Carthaginians, in whith the Romias concern themſelves. XXXII. The 
great Battel between Maſaniſla, and the Carthaginians , with the ſiege of 
their Camp by that King, who makes them paſi under the Toke. XXX11I 
The Romans laying hold on the occaſion, it is decreed in the Senate to make 
Har upon Carthage, and that that City be raſed.” XXXIV. The Conſuls 
advance ints Sicily, whither the Carthaginians bring them three hunared of 
their children for Hoſftages. XXXV. From Sicily they paſs to Utica, where 
the Carthaginians yield up their Arms. XXXVI. The Conſuls declare to 
the Deputies, the Senates reſolution, touching the demoliſhing of Carthage. 
XXXVII. Hanno's Oration to the Conſuls to move them to compaſſion. 
XXXVIII. Cenſorinus Ayſver. XXXIX. 7he Carthaginians hearing the 
News, in deſperation prepare for Har. XL. Deſcription of the City of 
Carthage. XLI. 7he beginning of the ſiege. XLII. Anoble Af of Sci- 
pio's, yet but Tribune. . Death of Malamiſla, whoſe Goods are di- 
. vided among his Children by Scipio, the Executor of his Jill. XLIV. 
Scipio draws Phameas 70 the Roman Party, they $0 both to Rome, and are 
magnificently recerved. XLV. Calphurnius Pio, azd L. Mancinus, come 
to command the Army, who ſpend the Summer without doings any thing. 
XLVI. The Cart " Antant 4 heart and contemn the Romans. XLVIE 
Scipio choſen Conful, he comes to Utica, where he firrds Mancinus, al the 


 2vmy un pvedt danger, from which he diſ-emgages thew. XLVII. He re- 
fab lſber Diſcplineds the oy my. SL He takes the place of Megara. 
L. #& ſeizes on the Neck of the Peninſula, where he fortifics himetf, = 

| , 
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by that means brinss « Famize iato the City, LI. He blocks up*the Port of 
Carthage with a 4122, and the Carthiginians open another peege on the 
other ſide, at which they iſſze out with a great number of ſbips. LI. 4 
Sea-fieht with almoſt «qua! !off. LIII. Scipio fiezes on the great Plat-form, 
or Bulwark before the J/alls. LIV. - He takes and pillages the Camp before 
Nephere , aud makes himſelf, Maſter of all the Plain-country of Lybia. 
LV. He takes the City, and thoſe in the Citadel ſubmit , ſave only the Run- 
aways with Aſdrubals ZYVife. LVI. He ſends the News to Rome, and 


after having given all neceſſary Orders in Africa, returns to Rome , which 
he enters in triumph. 


He Phenicians built Carthage in Africa, fifty years before 1. 
the ſack of 7roy. It was Founded by Xorws, and Carche- 
don, oras the Romans, and indeed the Carthaginians 
themſclves, will have it, by a Tyrian-Lady called Dias, 
who (her Husband being privily murdered by Pygma- 
leon Tyrant of Zyre , which was revealed to her in a 
Dream) conveyed aboard all the Treaſure ſhe could, and ſhipping her ſelf 
with ſome Tyrians that fled from the Tyranny , came to Zyb:a, to that 
place where now Carthage ftandsz and uponthe people of that Countries 
refuſal to receive them, ny demanded for their Habitation only ſo much 
Land as they could compals withan Oxe-hide. This propoſition ſeemed 
ridiculous to the Africans, and they thought it a ſhame to refuſe Strangers 
a thing of ſo {mall conlequence , beſides they could not imagine how any 
Habitarion could be built in fo {mall a Za of ground, and therefore that 
they might have the pleaſure to diſcover the Phenicians ſubtilty , they 
granted their requeſt. Whereupon the Tyrians taking an Oxe-hide, cut it 
round about , and made fo fine a Thong, thatthey therewith encompaſſed 
the pjace where they afterwards built the Citadel of Carthage, which ; 
from thence was called * Byrſz. Soon after by little and little ex- *Byria 
tending their limits, and becoming ſtronger then their Neighbours, as ©” by 
they were much more cunning, they cauſed Ships to be built oy RTIgs 
traifick on the Sea after the manner of the Phenicians, by which means 
they built a City adjoyning to their Citadel. Their power thus 
encreaſing, they became Maſters of Zybia, and the circumadjacent 
Sea ; and at laſt making War upon S:cily, Sardinia, and all the Ilands 
of that Sea, and even in S544 1 (elf, they ſent thither Colonies, till 
at length from ſo ſmall a beginning , they formed an Eſtate compa- 
rable in Power to t.at of the Greeks, and in Riches to that of the 
Perſians. 


But about ſeven hundred years after the Foundation of Carthage, the 1 
Romans won S:c:y from the Carthaginians, and after that Sardinia, and at 
lengrh in the ſecond Punick War, Spaiz it ſelf. After which theſe Nations 
being 1n continual War , the Carthaginians under the command of Hax- 
nibal waſted 7taly for ſixteen yeers together, till ſuch time as the Romans 
commanded by Corzelius Scipio the Elder, deprived them of their power, 
taking from thgm their Ships, and Elephants, and forcing them to pay Tri- 
bute; whereupon a ſecond Peace was concluded between theſe two People. 
This laſted fifty years, after which began the third and laſt Punick 
War, in which the young Scipio being General of the Romans, Carthage 
was utterly ruined, and {trict prohibinon made of Rebuilding it. Howe- 
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ver, the Romans founded another Town in a place near adjacent, which 
they made choice of for the greater conveniency of keeping the Africans 
m ſubjetion. Now becauſe in our Hiſtory of S7c/7y , we have already let 
down all the memorable as of the Carthaginians there, and in that of 
Spain, what paſſed in that Country, as likewile in that of Hannibal , all the 
actions of that Captain in 7taly, we have relolved in this Book to write 
only what was done in Zybza, after the beginning of rhat War which fuc- 
ceeded that of Sicily. 


When therefore the War of Sic#y was ended , the Romans armed 
three hundred and fifty Ships, with which they made a deſcent into /ybia 
where after having reduced ſome Cities under their obedience, they lett 
Attilizs Regulus to command the Army. This General gained the Romans 
two hundred Cities more, which furrendred to hinr, being weary of the 
Government of Carthage ; and preſſing forward his Conqueits, he ſpoiled 
their Territories, even to their very Gates.After all thel: loſſes, which the 
Carthaginians believed happened to them only tor want of good Generals, 
they demanded one from the Lacedemonians, who ſent.to them Xarrippme. 
Arttilis was now encamped near the Fens of -Zybia,, from whence upon 
Intelligence of this Captain's arrival,he advanced towards the Enemy; but 
having taken his march along the Edge of the Marſhes, and in the greateſt 
heats of Summer, his Souldiers were grievoully incommogeed by the weight 
of their Arms , by thirſt, heat, labour , and the darts thrown on them, 
from the Mountains ; yet though they marched in this condition all the 
day, coming towards the Evening toa River, which now only ſeparated 
the two Armies ; he forthwith made his Men pals over, believing it would 
ſtrike a terrour into Xartippms his Army. The Lacedemonian on the 
other ſide, judging it would be no hard matter to overcome people haraſſed 
in that manner , beſides that he had the night to favour him, preſently 
drew up his Army in order and advanced to charge ti/izs. In which he 
was not deceived, for of thirty thouſand Men that compoſed the Roman 
Army, a few only ſaved themſelves in the City of 4þ4ides, all the reſt were 
ſlain or taken Priſoners,and the General himſelf fell into the Enemies hand. 
Yet this advantage obſtrutted not the Carthaginians , tyred with the 
War, from ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome to demand Peace, and Attilius 
himſelf went upon Parol, to return himſelf a Priſoner if he obtained it not. 
And yet this Captain when he came to confer with the prime Men of 
Rome, was ſo far from inclining them to Peace, th he perſwaded them to 
continue the War z and without doing ought elſe@ turned to Carthage, re- 
ſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt of their torments, and indeed the Carthaginians 
ſhut him up ina Cask &riven full of ſharp Nails, where he ended his Life 
molt miſerably. However, this good ſucceſs was the caule of Yantippes 
his death, for the Carthaginians fearing leſt all the honour of the Victory 
xwould be attributed to the Lacedemonians, feigned a gratihcation of their 
General , making him magnificent Preſents, and ſending him back in Gai- 
leys of their own, but with orders to the Commanders of them , that 2s 
ſoon as they came into the open Sea, theyſhould throw .Y:7/pp:z- and the 


-Lacedemonians over-board;, {o unhappy 2 recompence did ghis valiant Man 


receive for ſo brave an Ation. And this 1s all that was done conhderable 
in the firſt Punick Wars till ſuch time as rhe Carthaginians quitted to the 
Romans all their Rights in Sicily ; Now we have in our Sicilian Hiſtory ſet 
down in what manner this Treaty was made, therefore {ball ſay no 4 
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here. Ir wiil be fufficicot to undericand that by this means Peace was 
concluded berween the Peopic of #94 and Carthave. 


Afﬀeerwards the Africans who were ſubject to the Carthaginians and 


aſlifted them 2gainft Szc/y, and the Ceres who ſerved under their pay 


in that War, complaining that the promiſes made them had not been F&r- 
formcd, declared War againtt them,which obliged thoſe of Carthaze to de- 
mand aid from the Romans as their triends, from whom notwithſtanding 
they could obtain no more , fave a permiſſion to levy Souldiers in /raly at 
their own Charge:tor and indeed by the Articles of the Treaty they could 
not require {0 much as that tavour ; how be it the Romans lent deputyes 
into Af7ica to determine the difference, and make Peace between thete 
people. Bur the Africans would by no means hearken to it,oftering racher 
to lubmit themſclves to therr government if they defired it, which houw- 
ever they would not accept: this was the reaſon that made the Carthagi.- 
nians fit out fo powertul a Fleet to revenge themſelves on theſe Revolrers, 
that the Sea being no longer lett open to the Lybians ; by which they 
might fetch in Proviſions, and the land being left untilPd by reafon of the 
Wars, they were reduced to fuch great ſcarcity, as inforced them to return 
under the Carthagunans obedience. - 


This mighty. Fleet not only pillaged the Lybians but even all they met 
with, and the Romans themſelves, whom they threw over-board after they 
had rifled them, that it might not come to be known at Rome, and indeed 
it was a long timeere thele crimes were diſcovered, and when they were, 
the Carchaginians ſeemed very averſe to the giving fatisfaQion, till ſuch 
time that War being by the Romans declared againſt them they quitted 
Sardinia in reparation of this injury. And this Article was added to the 
firſt treaty of Peace. Sometime after the Carthaginians ſent an Army into 
Spain to reduce it under their obedience, and becaule they aflailed thoſe 
Feople ſeparately, they had already well advanced their Conqueſts : When 
the Saguntines had recourle to the Romans for aid : Hereupon the Cartha- 
ginians made a ſecond Treaty, by which they were bound not to Act any 
Hoſtilities beyond the River /b:r+s5,. but this Treaty was loon broken, for 
Hannibal paſt that River, and leaving the Forces in Sp4iz under the Com- 
mand of other Captains came thundring into Ztaly with a Mighty Army. 
The Romans had at this time in Spain, Publius Scipio and his brother 
Cut us Cornelins, whoafter having gained ſundry Victories, were lain by 
the Enemy. Thoſe who ſucceeded them had no better ſucceſs,until Scip:o 
the Son of that Publizs who was kill'd in Spazz being commanded thither 
with an Army, all the world looked upon him as a man ſent by the Order 
of Heaven, and guided by a Divine Spirit, {o great and glorious were his 
AQtions. Ar laſt having gain'd much Honour and Renown, he deli- 
vercd up the Army into their hands whom the Senate had appointed to 
{ucceed him. 


Being returned to Rome he demanded Commiſſion to paſs into 
Africa with an Army, promiling himſelt both to oblige Hannibal to quit 
tay, and to force reaſon trom the Carthaginians in their own Country. 
Many who had the higheſt charges in the Commonwealth diſliked the 
proje©t, alleging there was little appearance of doing any good by {cuding 
an Army into #ica, and quitting /taly, already by the Wars reduced-al- 
moſt to extremity,whilſt FZizaibi! raged with Fire and Sword, and //:z0 
was 
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was coming to fall on them with great multitudes of Ligurians and Celtes. 
But the oppoſite party argued that it might well be believed that the Car- 
thaginians who attempted not the Conqueſt of /ta/y, but becaule they 
feared nothing at Home, would ſoon recal Hannibal when they ſaw War 
at their own Doors, this opinion prevailed, but upon condition that Scipio 
ſhould make no levies in /taly 1o long as Hannibal was in Arms, tut if any 
Volunteers preſented themſelves he might make uſe of them as likewiſe of 
the Army of Sicily ; they likewiſe permitted him to take for his paſſage 
ten of their Gallies ready fitted, with all thoſe that he could find in Sicrly, 
yet without furniſhing him with any Mony, but what himſelf could raiſe 
among his private friends, {ſo mean opinion had they of this enterpriſe 
which afterwards proved of ſuch mighty importance. But Scipio who 
ſeem'd carried to Carthage by ſome Divine Power, tranſported him- 
ſelf into Szcily with only about ſeven thouſand Horſe and Foot, out of all 
which he choſe three hundred of the moſt ſtrong and comely youth for a 
guard to his Perſon ; he would nor arriye them in /-:/y, but as ſoon as he 
arrived in Sicily he commanded a like number of the richeſt of the Iſland 
to appear at a certain place with the faireſt Arms and beſt Horſes they 
could procure ; And as ſoon as they were come gave them leave to put 
other Perſons in their places, which being accepted by the Sicilians he pre- 
{ſented to them his three hundred young men commanding them, to give 
them their Arms and their Horles, which they willingly conſented to, 
thus, inſtead of three hundred Sicilians, S$cipz9 mounted and armed his 
three hundred Italians, who could not but give him thanks for {uch 
a favor and indeed did afterwards ſerve hun Excellently well in many 
occaſions. 


As ſoon as the Carthaginians underſtood theſe things they gave 
Commiſſion to Aſdraba! the ſon of Giſco to aſſemble Elephants and ſent to 
Marco who was then raiſing Forces in Zigarzma, fx thouſand Foot, 
eight hundred Horſe and ſeven Elephants with Orders forthwith 
to enfer * /etruria with all the force he could make, hoping to 
oblige Scipio to quit his delign on Zzbia. Mago was not over-quick, 
in the Execution of theſe Orders, whether it were that he could not 
joyn with Hannibal, who was far diſtant, or that he foreſaw a troubleſome 
event of the Enterpriſe. dr»b4/ upon his return from the Chaſe of the 
Elephants, levies upon the Lands of the Carthaginians and Lybians, fix 
thouſand Foot and eight hundred Horſe, he buys likewiſe five thouſand 
ſlaves for the Gallies, and the Numidians furniſhed' him with two thou- 
{and Horle , - beſides ſome Foreign Mercenary Troops , fo that having; 
aſſembled an Army compoſed of ſundry Nations , hz broughr them 
about two hundred Furlongs from the City and there excerciſed an 
trained them. | ' 

There were at preſent in /Vwmiliz divers Kings whoſe Eſtates 
were ſeparate, among whom Syp/.1x held the tirſt degree. AZaſſaniſſa Son 


tothe King of the Maſſeſulians a Warlike People, was likewiſe very con- 


{iderable, and was withal ſo comely of perſon and aCtive of mind that 
A(drubz!the-fon of Giſc» one of the principal men of Carthage deſired him 
for his ſon in law though he were a \-»:i4/2y, As ſoon as the Marriage 
was agreed upon, that young Prince went to make War in S4i% ; but 
Syphax who was 1n love with the Lady, mad that ſhe was eng:g2d to ano- 


' ther, wiſh an Army invades the Carthaginians Lands, and promiſes Scipto 


( who 
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( who came out of Spaiz to confer with him ) that if he would aſſault 
Carthage he would joyn Arms with him ; which was the reaſon that the 
Carthaginians, who knew well of what unportance .Sphax would be to 
them in this War, gave him Maſaniſſa's MH els in Marriage without ei- 
ther his or Fſar«bais own knowledg ; for they were both together in Spair. 
That young Prince receiving advice of the atfront' done tum, ſo much re- 
ſented it, that to revenge himſelf he entered: into a ſecret alliance with 
Scipio, which yet could not be kept ſo private but it came to 4ſarubals 
knowledge, who though he were much troubked at the injury done to this 
Lover and his Miſtreſs,yet he believed he was bound to preter the publick 
good to his private reſentment, and therefore to make away qt pt 
To which end, when this Prince was upon-return from Spin to take pol- 
ſeſſion of his Fathers Kingdom, lately dead; he gave him ſome Horle to 
accompany him, with Orders to. dettroy him, in what manner ſoever it 
were; but the King —_ their deſign, withdrew himſelf privily out 
of their hands, and went to ſeife upon his Fathers Kingdom, which after 
he had got poſſefſion of, he drew together a flying wing of people accu- 
ſtomed to fight by night as well as by day and to charge and retreat in a 
marvelous manaer: for {o they make war jn Namidie, where the men eafily 
endure hunger, live on herbs inſtead of bread, and drink only water, and 
where the Horſes never eat Oats but feed only on Straw and Graſs, and 
drink but ſeldom. AZaſaxiſſa's Army was compoſed of twenty thouſand 
men of this temper, with whom he made {trange incurſions, Gnllian the 
Neighboring Provinces out of deſign to keep his men in Exerciſe. Theſe 
preparations made both the Carthaginians and Syphex, who had been com- 
plices in the affront pur upon the ,young' Prince, believe they were made 
only to ſerve againſt them, wherefore they reſolved to prevent him, ma- 
king account that after they had deteated him, they would go meet the 
Romans. They had a far greater Army then he, & carried along with them 
great quantities of Baggage and Waggons, loaden not only with things 
neceſſary but voluptuous, on the contrary Maſaniſſa was in all labor 
an Example to his Souldiers ; Among all his Cavalry there was no loads 
either of Proviſion or Baggage, ſo that having nothing to hinder them, 
fometimes they made a retreat, ſometimes they charged the Enemy , and 
then again retired into places ſtrong by Situation. It ſometimes he per- 
-ceived himſelf prefſed too hard upon, he gave order to his people to fave 
themſclvesas they beſt could, and in the mean time kept himſelf conceal- 
ed only with a few, till ſuch time as all returning by day or by night, 
they were agam afſembled at the place by him appointed for their Ren- 
dezvour, Nay ſometimes it hapned;that he hid himſelf only with two 
horſemen in a Cave,about which the enemy lay encamped, and that with- 
out being diſcovered. And it was indeed his principal care that the ene- 
my ſhould not know the place of his retreat, that they might never be 
able to aſſail him, but alwaies be forced to ftand upon their own defence, 
As for proviſion he gave himfelfnot much trouble, ſtill furniſhing himſelf 

nightly ſurpriſes and whether it were Village, Town or City, he 
ptundered all, dividing the Prey among his Compamons. For which rea- 


fon many Numidians flocked to hin, not for pay, for he had none eſtabli- 


{hed, but for booty which was more worth then pay. 


Whilf, Maſeniſſe thus made war againſt the Carthaginians, Scipio 
had perfe&ed his preparations in Sicily,ſothat having ſacrificed to Fupzter 
and NVeptuxe, he ſet fayl for Africes with two and fifty long oy _ 

undre 
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hundred Ships of burthen, and a great number of Barks and Shallops: his 
torces were compoſed of Sixteen thouſand foot and Six hundred horſe,and 
with them he brought great ſtore of Arms and Engines of War. SHphax 
and the Carthaginians having advice of his coming reſolved to make a 
difſembled peace with AZaſan:ſſa, and to patch up things with him until 
ſuch time as they had defeated Scipio. But well he knew their deſign, and 
that he might pay them in their own Coyn, ( having firſt ſent advice to 
Scipio) he comes to find out Adrubal with his whole body of horſe as if 
he - had been indeed reconciled. It was near unto tics that Aſarubal, 
Syphax and Maſaniſſe were incamped a ow" and S$:ip:i0 having been 
driven by the winds on that Coaſt, was ikewiſe encamped near unto 4 
arubal, who had twenty thouſand foot, ſeven thouſand horſe, and twenty 
ſeven Elephants. Whether Sphax were afraid,or that he had a mind to 
detray all parties, he teigned that his Neighbors had invaded his Kingdom, 
and under pretence to go and defend it, left the others. 


Scipio in the mean while having reduced ſome Cities under his 
obedience, ſent daily out ſome of his people to skirmiſh, that he mighr 
draw Aſdrubal to a battel, which yet he deſpaired todo, when 1aſaniſſz 
by night comes ſecretly to his Camp, whereafter ſome Civilities paſſed on 
cither {ide, he adviſes him to'place the next morning five thouſand men in 
Ambuſh, about thirty furlongs from Urica, near the tower of Aathocles, 
formerly Tyrant of Syracuſ#;. And about break of day he perſwades 4 
drubal, to ſend Hazno who commanded the horſe, to take a view of the 
Roman forces and throw himſelf into Urica, leſt the enemy lying ſo near, 
thoſe inhabitants ſhould revolr, offering himſelf to follow and ſecond him, 
if Adrubal thought it convenient. Hanno hereupon took the field with a 
thouſand choſen Carthaginian horſe, and ſome Lybians, Aaſaniſſa with 
his Numidians followed : But when they were on the right hand of the 
Tower, nno with a few of his people having already taken the way 
towards Utica, a part of thoſe who lay in Ambuſh appeared, which gave 
opportunity to Maſaniſſa to adviſe him, whom Harro had left to com- 
mand the Carthaginian horle m—_ as if the Enemy had been but an 
inconſiderable number,and he. himſelf followed under pretence of ſecond- 
ing him. The Africans hereupon advancing, the reſt of the Ambuſh ap- 

ared, and now were theſe unfortunate people encloſed on all ſides, and 
as well by the Romans as by ye himſelf cut all in pieces, ſave onl 
four hundred which were taken Priſoners. After this defeat he poſts at- 
ter H«nno,and coming up him as if he had been his friend, arreſts him and 
carries him priſoner into Scipio's Camp, and afterwards exchanged him for 
his Mother who was in Faruba/'s hands. 


Afﬀter that Scipio and yeni were joyned together, they pil- 
laged the whole Country, and delivered from bondage thoſe Romans 
which they found in Fetters, deſtined to toyl and flavery, and who had 
been ſent thither by Hannibal from Spain, Sicily and even from Ztaty it 
ſelf. Afterwards they laid Siege before a great City called Zocha, where 
they found great difficulties ; yet at length it hapned that as they were 
bringing the Ladders to the Walls, reſolved to take it by Storm, the inha- 
bitants by a Herauld demanded that they might have permiſſion to march 
out of the Town, with their Arms and Baggage ; whereupon Scipio cau- 
{ed the Retreat to be ſounded. But the Souldiers angred at the miſeries 


they had undergone 1a the ſiege, would not obey, but ſcaled the 4 
og 
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ling all they met with and ſparing neither ſex nor age ; The General ſent 
away without ranſom all that were ſaved, and as a puniſhment of their 
diſobedience, he took away all the plunder from the Souldiers, and cauled 
thole Officers, were the caule of it, to caſt Lots for their lives, in the ſight 
of the whole Army, of whom three only he condemned to death, to whom 
fortune was not favorable. 


Oo 


Being returned again to waſt the Country, Aarubal laid a plot XI. 

to ſurprize him, and to effeCt ir, gave Order ro Mayo who Commanded 
his horſe,to charge him in the Front, whilſt he another way fell in upon the 
Rear. The Romans finding themielves thus engaged in the midſt of their 
Enemies, divided their Army, likewiſe into two parts, and Scipio and 
Maſaniſſe commanding each their body, cut in pieces five thouſand Afri- 
cans,took eighteen hundred Priſoners and - purſued the reft fo cloſe, that 
many of them tumbled hcadlong down the iteep Rocks. 


as they raiſed them ; they twined aſide the hooks with Ropes, ſo that 1; ..p «1, 
they could take no effe& : they oppoſed to the Rams great Timbers or ſo: hn 


Eſtates and propoſed a Treaty, the Conditions of which were, that © «#4 
th? Carthaginian Army ſhould return our of Zaly, and the Romans *, 59'* 
depart out of Zyb/a and for rhe relt that Sizily, Sardinia and the\,nua; 
other Iles that had belonged to the Carthaginians, together with 4 for s 6 
Spain, ſhould remain entire to the people of Rome making his proteſta- word ram- 
tion that if either of the parties refuſed ro conſent to theſe propoſitions he pier rhe 
would joyn with the other ; In the mean time he uſed his utmoſt endea- ©re% Says, 
vours to gain 17:;ſaz4]s, promiſing to ſecure tohim the Kingdom of the yr wry and 
Maſſzluliens, and to give him in Marriage which of his three daughters he yon S pre 
delired. His agent that came to Maſan:ſſa with thele offers brought ſtore , j;z. ge- ” 
of money along with him,to the end that if he could obtain nothing from ſeriprion in 
him he might corrupt fume of his Domeſticks to Murder him, and accord- the ſeventh 
ingly not being able to gain him, before his return, he gave Mony to one of 39k of Cz- 
that Princes followers, who promiſed him to execute the treaſon; but when '4*'s Com- 


he had received the ſamm diſcovered ir tohis Maſter who puniſhed the P97 
ſuborner. Whereupan Hphax ſecing all his Artifices fail declared him- 
ſelf openly for the Carthaginians, und having by means of a Traytor ta- 
ken a Cizy in the plain Country _— Toloa, where the Romans had yu 
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ſtores of Ammunition and Proviſion, he put to the Sword all the Garriſon 
who refuſed to yield to him.” 


* A great recruit of Numidians being come and the . Gaules and 
Ligurian Souldiers arrived with thoſe ſhips the Carthaginians had fitred 
out, they reſolved to fight. Sphax returned to the liege of Utica. ſ- 
arubal encampcd near to Scipio, and the Carthaginian fleet came to An- 
chor direMly againſt the other,to the end they might fall on all at a time, 
and fo that the Romans being much fewer in number and ſeparate the one 
from the other, might not be able to ſuſtain the power of their enemies. 
Meaſaniſſa having advice of this deſign from ſome Numidians, went and 
communicated it'to S$c/p/o, who without any delay ( judging that if his 
Army were thus divided they would not be {ſtrong enough to ſtand the 
ſhock ) the ſame night aſſembled the Council, andwhen he ſaw they loſt 
time without refolving any thing, he thus ſpoke to his Captains. 


Certainly Gentlemen, there is a neceſſity in this occaſion both of great 
Conrage and Diligence, and we muſt reſolve to fight like deſperate men. Je 
muſt ſtrive how to prevent our enemies, and behold now the advantage we 
ſhall gain by it. This unexpetted aſſault will ſtrike a terror into them, and 
fonce we are the fewer in number, by charging them with all our forces joyned 
together, we ſhall not have to deal with all our enemies, but only with thoſe we 
ſhall firſt attemptſince their Camps are ſcparate one from the other : thus we 
ſhall be equal 1m numbir and ſurpaſi_ them in good fortune and bravery. If 
God give usvittory over the firſt we will ſcorn the other. 1 therefore you ap- 

ove my opinion 1 will tell you in a few words which of three Armies we 
ſhall firſt aſſault ,in what manner we are to att, and when to begin. Asloon 
as they had all given their approbation of this advice. /'*is time, ſaid he, 
to put in Fxecution our diſi21 as ſoon as we have made an end of this conference. 
Thilft it is night and dark, the fi:ht will ſeem more dreadful to our enemies, 
and we ſhall find th:m leſs = mpg , b- (des the obſcurity will hinder them fron 
being able to ſuccour one another, and in this manner we (hall prevent this de- 
fien they have of aſſailing us to morrow. Now as they are three Armies, that 
at Sex is diſtant, and it is not poſſible to aſſault ſhips by night ; Aſdrubal and 
Syphax are not excamped far from each other, Aldrubal is the Principal 
Chief, and Syphax barbarous, effeminate and fearful as he is, will never un- 
dertake any thing in the dark ; Wherefore let us make an attempt npon Af- 
drubal with all our Forces, . and place Maſaniſſa in Ambuſh againſt Syphax, 
if | by chance and contrary to our belief” he ſhould come to aſſiſt the other. Let us 
march with our foot direitly to Aſdrubal's Camp and ſtorm it conragionſly of 
all. fides, till we have forced his trench:s. As for the Horſe fince they are nok 
fit for this night ſervice, IVe will place them on the Avenues of the enemies 
Camp, that if by misfortune we be repulſed they may ſupport and favour our 
Retreat, and if we gain the advantage they may purſue and deſtroy the flyers. 
Having finiſhed this diſcourſe he/gave order to his Captains forthwith to 
draw their Souldiers to Arms, whilſt he ſacrificed to Courage and Fear,that 
none might inthe night be terrified, but on the Contrary the whole Army 


bear themſelves couragioully in the Enterprile.* 


+ About the third watch the Trumpets {ounded a dead march and 
all the Army advanced towards 4{dr»ha/'s Camp without making the lealt 
noiſe till ſuch time as the Horſe had ſeized the Avenues, and the toot were 


upon the, Ditch. Then was there raiſed among them a terrible no:le of 
contuled 
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confuſed voices mixed with Trumpets, the more to affright the enemy, 
and therewith falling on, they beat back the guards, fill'd up the trench, 
pulPd down the Palifadoes, and fome of the boldeſt preſſing forwards be- 
gan to ſet fire on the Tents. The Africans full of contulion take their 
Arms between fleep and waking, and endeavor to draw into a battel, but 
the tumult was fo great they could not hear the voices of them that Com- 
manded, and their General himſelf knew not the cauſe of the Alarm. 
The Romans thronz-d in among theſe people whom they found in diſfor- 
dzrand ill Armed, ſetting all before them on fire, and putting all they 
met with to ihe Sword ; Their ſhouts, the fight of them , and their 
fiercenels, ftroke terror into theſe miſerable people, and the night -and 
the inceri2inry of the anger increaſed it, ſo that believing all their Camp 
was abloluc-'\ taken, tearing to be involved in the general ruine they 
thronged in ads towards the plain, where they thought they might be 
in more {ecurity, and every one taking his own way they fell into the 
hands of the horſ:mcn, who made a moſt dreadful ſlaughter, Sphax 
heard this grear noil2 n the night and ſaw the flames, but ſtirred not out 
of his Camp,only {ent {512 Troops of Horſe to aſſiſt {arubal who falling 
into /7:ſaniſſa's Ambuin were al! cut of ; When at break of day Hphax 
underitood that {Jribil was fled, that all his Army were either hain, 
taken, or ran away, chat his Camp with all his munition of war was in 
the Romans poſſeſſion, he deſerted all, retiring farther up into the Conti- 
tinenr, out of ſear leſt Scipio returning from the Chaſe of {/druba! ſhould 
turn his Arms againft him, leaving hus Camp and all it's furniture as a 
prey to M:/anijſa. Thus at one itroke in leſs then a night the Romans 
took two Camps and routed two Armies beyond compariſon greater than 
theirs. The vanquiſhers lolt about one hundred Souldiers, and the van- 
quiſhed about thirty thouſand, beſides two rhouſand four hundred that 
were taken Priloners, and fix hundred Horſe that came to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to $:570 upon his return from the Victory, as for the Elephants they 
were all either wounded or killed, Sc:p/o having | orga in this bartel great 
quantity of Arms, Gold, Silver, Ivory and Horſes, as well Numidian as 
others, and beholding the Carthaginian forces ruined by this great viQtory, 
diſtributed parc of the booty among his Souldiers, ſent whatever was moſt 
precious to Rozze, and began to Exerciſe his Army in Labor and Travel,ex- 
pecting Hanziba!, who was cre long to return trom Ztaly, as was likewiſe 
Hanno irom Liguria.” 


A'lrubal General of the Carthaginians having been wounded 
n this nights batrel, ſaved himſelf with five hundred Horſe at nds, 
where he rallyed ſome Mercenaries, and ſome fled Numidians, and gave 
Iirerty to all flaves that would bears Arms, and at length underſtanding 
thor his Cirizens had condemned him to death for his ill Conduct in this 
War, and that they had made Hanmno the Son of Bomilcar his Succeſſor, he 
took a reſolution to keep himſelf with this Army, which conſiſted of three 
thouland Horſe and eight rhouſand Foot, beſides a great Number of Crimi- 
nals thar reſorted to him, with which he marched through all places 
where he had any hopes to get provilions, inuring them to hardſhip, having 
prepared himſelf to periſh if he could not overcome, which was a long 
time unknown as well to the Romans as Carthaginians. * 


* Mean while $::5pi9 marched at the head of his Army to the very 
Walls of C:r:4age, where he preſented battel to the Citizens, but they 
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would not accept it. But Amilcar their Admiral went with one hundred 
Ships to the Port where Scip:o's Fleet lay, believing that before Scipio could 
return he ſhould eaſily defeat twenty Roman Gallies with his hundred 
Ships. Burt 5Scp:0 having intelligence of his Deſign ſent his Orders before 
to block up the Ports mouth with Ships of burthen, which they ranged 
before it at Anchor, in ſuch manner that there were paſſages left for the 
Roman Gallies to Sally out when they ſaw an advantage, and yet theſe 
great Ships were faſtned together by the Yard-arms, and ſerved as a wall 
againſt the enemies. The work was not quite finiſhed ar his arrival,bur 
he ſoon brought it to perfection. The Carthaginian Ships then coming to 
aſſault the Romans were beaten oft by flights of Arrows and Stones, as 
well from thoſe in the ihips as on ſhore, and from the walls of the Port,in- 
ſomuch that moſt of them being battered and the Souldiers quite tyred 
they retired in the Evening without doing any thing. As they made 
their retreat the Roman Galltes {allied by the paſſages which we {poke of be- 
fore;and when they found they could execute nothing, theyretreated into the 
Port by the lame paſſages. Ar length they brought to Scipro one of the 
enemies ſhips, but not a man in her. After theſe encounters, it being now 
winter, each party retired to their Garriſons. - 


'The Romans cauſed proviſion to be brought for themſelves by 
Sea, but thoſe of Yricz and Carthage being in great neceſſity plundred 
thoſe which brought them , till a recruit of ſhipping being come to 
Scipio he oppoſed the enemy in {uch manner that they not daring longer 
to cruiſe as they were wont, thoſe Cities were milerably afflicted with 
famine. During this ſame winter .Sphax not being far diſtant, Maſariſſa 
deſired of Scipio a third part of the Roman Army, which being arrived un- 
der the Command of Zeliws and joyned with that Kings Forces, they to- 
gether purſued Syphax, who ftill retreated before them, till ſuch time as 
coming ro the Banks of a certain River he was forced to fight. The Nu- 
midians according to their Cuſtom caſt at firſt charge ſhowers of Darts at 
each other, whilſt the Romans covering themſelves with their ſhields till 
advanced forward. Sphax ceing aſariſſa in the heat of the Battel, 
tranſported with rage makes direQly towards him, and Maſariſſa joyfully 
Tuns to meet him: After they had generouſly fought as well on one fide 
as the other, at length S$yphax party was routed, and as he was paſſing the 
river to ſave himſelt his horſe wounded by ſome accidental ſtroke, reared 
and came backward with his Maſter into the water. Whereupon 1aſa- 
ziſſe preſſing'in, took him and one of his ſons priſoners,both which he ſent 
to Scipio. There were in this fight about two thouſand men {lain,on Syphax 
his party ; the Romans loſt ſeventy five, and Maſan:ſſe three hundred, 
there were likewiſe four thouſand of Syphax men taken priſoners, of 
which two thouſand five hundred were Maſleſuliens that had deſerted 
Maſaniſſa to take part with Syphax, theſe aſaniſa demanded* of 
Lelius, and having obtained his requett cauſed them to be all cut in 
Pieces. « 


Aﬀer this they entred into the Territories of the Maſſelultens, 
and of Syphax, to re-eſtabliſh 17aſaniſjz in his Kingdom by receiving thoſe 
who ſubmitted, and forcing thoſe to obey who retuſed. The inhabitants 
of Cirtha ſent deputies unto them with Orders to offer them the Royal 
Palace, and in particular there tame others to 17aſaniſſe from Sophozisba 


wife of the Priloner King, to excuſe her of that Marriage to which ſhe 
had! 
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had been forced.He eafily accepted of her Excuſes, but when he returned 
back to Sp, lett her-{till ar Czrtha, toreſeeing what would happen. When 
S3phix was brought to Scipio, he was ask't by him what evil Genius had 
perverted his ſpirit, to the violation of his taith, and deſpiling of thoſe Gods 
that were witnetſes, by deceving the Romans in taking up arms againſt 
tm, and tollowing the part of the Carthaginians their common enemy, 
2c: 71g intreated him as a friend to come into Africa. To which he 
anivv. cd, tt was Sophonisba the daughter of Aſdrubal, with whom, ſays he, 
to my. ruine Tl in love, ſhe is paſſionately affetted to her Country, and theres 
. 20 man can withſtand what ſhe deſires, though 1 was your friend, her Charms 
made me the friend of her Country,and from that happineff in which Tlived, has 

recipitated me into this miſery, ſince therefore 1 am now at your diſpoſe, and 
being loſt to Sophonisba, ovght to fix my ſelf to your intereſts, T give you ad- 
vice to be careful let that woman draw Maſaniſſa from you, for there is no 
hopes ſhe ſhould ever favor the Romans ſuch a lover ſhe is of her Country. 
Thele things he ſaid either becauſe they were indeed true, or out of jea- 
loulic to prejudice //4/anifſa. After this Scipio having an eſteem of $- 
phax prudence, and becaule he knew the Country, called him to the 
Council oft War and asked his advice, as Cyras had formerly done with 
Cres King of / yaia. Zelins being come and aſſuring him of what had 
been before tid him concerning Sophomesba, * Scipio required Maſariſſe to 
deliver her into his hands, which he ſeeming averſe todo, declaring what 
had paiſed between him and that woman , Scipio urged it with more ri- 
gor,tcling him he ſhould not think to withhold by force any part of that 
ipoil which belonged to the people of Rowe, that he ought tirſt to pre- 
{cnt her, and afterwards requeit her back if he thought convenient. 
Whereupon he departed with tome Romans to deliver Sophontsba into their 
hands, but firſt hu poſted to her himſelf alone, and giving her a cup.of 
porilon, roid her rhere was but this choice, either to Fink that, or be car- 
ried Canive ty Romy, and withour ſaying word more remounted his horſe 
and remwurned: She having ſhewed the Cup to her Nurſe and intreated her 
not to mourn her death, fince thus the died gloriouſly, preſently drunk up 
the poiſon. The Romans being come aſariſſa expoled the body to their 
view, and after having given it a funeral worthy a Queen, he returned to 
wait on Scipio, Who highly praiſed him, and to comfort him for the loſs 
of an evil woman, crowned him for the Victory gained over Syhax, 
and made him moſt Magnificent preſents. As for Syphax he being carried 
to Rome,lome were of opinion they ought to pardon a man, had ſerved 
them ſo well in Spai/z, others judged that he ought to be puniſhed the ra- 
ther, for having revolted from his friends, but whilſt thele things were in 
debate he died of a diſtemper occaſioned by grief. * 


When A{irubal had well excerciſed his Army, he ſent a Meſlen- 
gcr to //zxn0 General of the Carthaginians Army to entreat him to accept 
hum as a Companion in that charge, and withal to tell him that there were 
lome Spaniards in $ip/v's Army, who might be corrupted by mony and 
promules to let on fire the Rowan Camp, and there he would not fail to be 


ready at the time appointed, if the General thought it convenient: * Hazno- 


having received this advice, though he deſigned to deceive Aſdrubal, yet 
relolved to make uſe of it, and to that endeſent one of his people into 
Scipio's Camp with good quantity of Silver; This man ſhelters himſelf there 
as a Runaway and not being fwſpected by any one, corrupted many, and 
after they had ſet a day for putting their deſign in execution, he returns 
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to Hanno, who preſently ſends him to A{aruba!, but as Scipio ſacrificed 
the r»ſpices having advertiſed him to beware of fire, he gave order to 
one of his Domeſticks to take care to fee the fires put out in all places, 
where ſuch an accident might be teared. He continued for ſome days the 
ſame ſacrifices, and ſtill the entrails threatned him with the fame mif- 
fortune, which troubled him much and made him reſolve to diſcamp, but 
the plot was in this manner diſcovered. A Certain Roman knight had a 
Spaniſh {lave who ſuſpetting his companions had fome miſchieyous de- 
fgn, feign'd himſelt of the party, and by that means having gain'd 
knowledge of the whole enterprize, diſcovered it to his Maſter, his Maſter 
brought him to Scip:o,who cauſing the guilty wretches to be fiezed on, put 
them all to death, and made their bodies be thrown out of the Camp. 
Hanno who was not far oft having news of it, came not to the place ap- 
Pointed.* 4/aruba! who knew nothing of it, came, but ſeeing there ſo 
many dead bodies, ſuſpeQting what had happened, retired. H»z0 took 
hence an occaſion to criminate him, and to beget an ill opinion of him in 
the minds of the Souldiery, giving out thathe was come expreſly to fur- 
render himſelf to Scipio, but that he refuſing to accept him he was re- 
treated,and by this Calumny much increaſed the hatred the Carthaginians 
bore him. 


About the ſame time 4nilcar made an aſſault upon the Roman 
Fleet, took a Galley and fix ſhips of burthen; but Hazzo having made an 
attempt upon thoſe that beſieged tics was repulſed and forced to a ſwift 
r<treat.$:1pio however tyred with the length of that ſiege raiſcd it without 
more ado, and caufed his Engins to be carried before Hypoze, where find- 
ing no better ſucceſs he burnt them as uſeleſs, and took the field drawing 
thereby ſome Countries to his party,and pillaging others. Inſomuch that 
the Carthaginians aſtoniſhed ar ſo many loſſes and diſaſters, choſe Hanni- 
bal General, and ſent away ſhips for him, that he might make all the haſt 
he could for rica, and in the mean time they ſent deputies to Scipio to 
treat of peace, hoping either to obtain it, or at leaſt gain time enough for 
Huannibals return. Scipio grants them truce, and having canſed ſufficient 
victuals to be provided for his Army, gives them leave to ſend Ambaſ- 
{ſadors to Rome to treat the peace with the Senate and people of Rowe. 
When they came thither they were received as enemies, for they lodged 
them without the City, and when they had audience, no other propoſition 
was made to them but to crave pardon. One part of the Senators de- 
claimed againſt the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians, the breach of ſo 
many treaties, the miſchiefs F:nniba! had done to the people of Rome 
and their allies as well in /raly as Spair. But others remonſtrated that the 
Romans had more need of peace then the Carthaginians, ſeeing ay was 
almoſt ruined by fo many Wars, beſides there was much reaſon to fear fo 
many Fleets & Armics being ready to ponr upon S:yp/o at one inſtant, Ha- 
atbal going out of /ta/y ; AZago our of Zignriz, and Hino being already 
at Carthage. Upon all which the Senate not coming to any agreement : 
ſent the two opinions to Sczp/o to examine, with full Authority ro at 
whatever he thought moſt adyantagious for the good of the Common- 
wealth: he concluded a peace of which the Articles were, That theCar- 
thaginians ſhould recal AZa2o out of Zignrza, that for the future they 
ſhould entertain no foreign Souldiers under their pay, That they ſhould 
have no more then thirty long ſhips, That they ſhould not extend their 
Dominions tarther then the place called the -Panick dicch. That they 
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ſhould deliver up all Captives and Runaways, and that within a limited 
tine they ſhould bring !ixteen hundred Talents into the publick Treaſure. 
To M:iſenifſa likewile they granted by this Treaty,that he ſhould enjoy not 
only the Country of the Matleſuliens,but hkewiſe all he had Conquered of 
Syphax his Dominions. Thele Articles being agreed upon, Deputies from 
Carth:ve went to Romeo ſwear before the Conſuls to keep them inviol- 
able, and Commiſſioners went from Rome to Carthage to receive the Oarh 
of the Carthaginian Magilttrates. This peace thus {worn,the people of Rome 
cave 17-[2niſſa 2s an acknowledgment of his fidelity, and the ſervices he 
had done them, a Crown of Gold, a Cup of Gold, a Chariot of Ivory, a 
Cloak ot Purple, a Robe after the Roman Faſhion, a Horſe trapped with 
Gold, and a complcar Suit of Armor.- ; 
- In the mean time Haniba! ſets fail for Carthage, much againſt 
lus own inclination: tor he had no confidence in the people of Carthage, 
whom he knew diſtruſtful of their Magiſtrates, and headlong in their 
Counlels, and believing the peace not yet concluded,or that if it were it 
would not laſt long, he lands at Adrumetnm. As f50n as he was on ſhore 
he {ends all about to ſeek for Corn, gives Order to buy horſes, Allies him- 
{elf wirh the Prince of the Areacides who are a Nation of Vumidia.He cau- 
{cs to be ſhot to death with Arrows , four thouſand Horſemen that had 
formerly ſerved $h4x, afterwards 2aſaniſſa, and now at laſt came to of- 
fer themſelves to him, becauſe he had a ſuſpition of them, but their Hor- 
ſes he divided among his own people. Another Prince named Meſetulus 
came likewile to joyn with him with /ermiza one of the Sons of Syphax, 
who yet held a great part ot his fathers Kingdom ; Moreover he fiezed on 
{ome of the Ciries belonging ro 472ſamiſſa partly by ſurrender, and part- 
ly by force, and \Vzrce he took by furprize in this manner:being in want of 
Yoviſions he ſent :o them as to his friends till having found an opportunity 
E cauſed a great many of his people to enter Armed only with Daggers 
under th-ir Coats, wich Orders not to offer any affront to the Merchants 
till they heard the noile of the Trumpet, but then to kill all they mer, 
and make themſelves Maſters of the Gates, thus was this City taken ; "On 
the other {ide, though the peace was fo lately made, Scipio yet .upon the 
lace, and the Carthaginians Deputies not gone from Rome, yet ſome 
ſhips laden with proviſion for the Romans (having by ſtorm been driven 
into the Port cf Carthage ) the Common People pillaged them and putthe 
Mariners in Irons, notwithſtanding all the threats of the Senate againſt 
this ſedirious rabble, and all the prohibition made againſt violating a Peace 
they had [> larly ſworn. They cryed out to excuſe themſelves, that the 
treaty was not jult, and that they were more apprehenſive of famine then 
of any danger could arrive by the breach of the peace. Though S720 
w:re much offendcd at this ation ; yet he would not revive the war, ha- 
ving once made peacc : only he ſent ty demand fatisfaQtion by the way of 
Juſtice as of friends that had forgot their duty, but the people would needs 
have arreſted thoſe who came on the behalf of the Romans, till ſuch time 
as their deputics were returned from - Rome. But Hino the Great 
and Ar) Surnamed the Great reſcued them out of the hands of the peo- 
ple, and ſent them back on two Gallies which they fitted out, of which 
{ome gave notice to A/arubr! Admiral of the Fleer, who then rode at An- 
chor near the Promontory of Apollv,perſwading him to watch the paſſage 
of thoſe Callizs, and ſer upon them, which he fo violently performed that 
two of the Roman depurics were ſlam with arrows, and the others almoſt 
ovVer- 
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overpreſſed with ſhowers of Darts, with much difficulty ſaved themſelves 
inthe Port where their ſhips lay, and had they not nimbly leapt from one 
of the Gallies which was already grapled with by the enemy,they had 
without doubt been taken priſoners. When news of this caine to Rome 
the Deputies of Carthage, who were {till in that City to compleat the 
treaty,were Commanded by the Senate to depart immediately out of 7raly 
as enemies of the Republick, whereupon they took ſhip to return to Car- 
thage, but were driven by ſtorm to the place where S$:1pio lay encamped. 
his Admiral took them, and ſent to him to know what ſhould be done 
with them, Nothing, ſaid he, of what the Carthaginians have done, and 10 
without any more ado they were ſent home. The Ancients of Carthage 
(that is to ſay a body of the moſt prudent and honeſt men) hearing of 
this Excellent goodneſs of S$cipiv's. and comparing the injury they had done 
to the Romans with the favor they had received, began t» declaim againſt 
the raſhneſs of their fellow Citizens, and to Counſel them they would yet 
obſerve the treaty, which might ſtill be done if they ask'd $:ipi0 pardon 
for their fault, and ſubmitted to pay a fine, but the people already anima- 
ted againſt the Senate by reaſon of the miſeries of the war which they 
imputed to the ill ConduCt of that Noble body, and ſet on likewiſe by ſome 
ſeditious ſpirits ſuffered themſelves to be tranſported with vain hopes, and 
cauled Hannibal to advance with his Army. * 


That Captain conſidering the importance of this war perſwaded 
the Carthaginians to call {{dr«ba! with thoſe forces he had to their afſiſt- 
ance. Whereupon Aſdrubal was by the Senate abfolved of thoſe crimes 


| he ſtood charged with, having firſt conſigned over his Army to Harnibal. 


Yet he durſt not publickly ſhow himſelf in the City for fear of the people, 
but kept concealed in the houſe of one of his friends. - Mean while Scipio 
cauſed his Fleet to lie before Carthage that he might binder all cooeileng 
coming by Sea, and the in-land ccu'd furniſh no great quantity,by reaſon 
that during the war they could not till the ground. About the ſame time 
happened a fight near Zama between Hannibal and Scipio's horle, in which 
the Romans had the advantage. After which happened ſeveral skirmiſhes 
for ſome days together, but of little conſequence, till ſuch time as Scipio 
underſtanding that Hannibal! wanted provilions, and that he nee a 
ſupply,cauſed a Tribune'called 7 hermws to march in the Night to intercepr 
them, who having taken an advantagious poſt, upon an eminence near 
unto a ftrait,they muſt of neceſliry paſs,{lew four thouſand Africans, took 
as many Priſoners and brought the Conway to S:ip;o. In ſo much that 
Hannibal beholding himſelf reduced to an extream neceſſity, and confi- 
dering what he ſhould do in ſuch a conjunCture,reſolved to ſend meſſengers 
to Maſaniſſe to repreſent to him that he had been bred in Carthage, and fad 
there paſſed a conliderable part of his life,-entreating him to labor a peace 
between Scipio and him'by beſceeching him to believe that if any thing of 
ill had happened, the fault was to be imputed to the people, or to ſome 
articular men more fooliſh then the people, Maſeriſſe remembring that 
ic had indeed been bred and brought up in that City whoſe Majeſty he 
ſtill reverenced, and where he likewiſe had a great many particular 
friends, beſought Scipio with ſo good a grace that he pan? anws the Treaty 
ſhould be renewed, on condition that the people of Carthaze would re- 
ſtore to the Romans the ſhip, men, and Ho va. they had taken, or pay 
for what could not be reſtored at the price, whereas Scipio ſhould yalue 
them, and for a fine depoſite one thouſand talents. Theſe Conditions be- 
ing + 
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ing agreed 0n,-a Truce was granted till ſuch time as the Articles ſhould 
be carried to Carthage, Thus Hannibal ſaved himſelf beyond his own 
hopes. When the Senate of Carthage ſaw this agreement they approved 
it, and intreated the people to give their conſent by repreſenting to them 
the long train of miſeries would elſe enſue, and the deep neceſlities they 
were in of men, mony, and proviſions. But the Populacy ( as it isthe 
Cuſtom of the Vulgar ) believed that the Chiets in making this peace 
labored only their private intereſt, that being fortified with the friendſhip 
of the Romans they might become more powerful in the Country. 
That Hannibal had now done the ſame thing /arnha! did before, who 
having firſt by night — his Army would afterwards have ſurrendred 
himſelf to S$:5pz0, having for that end —_— his Camp, and lay now 
concealed in the City. Thele diſcourſes raiſed a Tumult among the 
-people with terrible crys and Exclamations; and many of them leaving the 
aſſembly ran preſently to find our 4{dr»ba/, who a little before was reti- 
red into the Sepulchre of his Father, having firſt poiſoned himſelf. But 
they drew him thence dead as he was, cut oft his head, and fetting it on a 
Pike carried it through the City. Thus was 4/drabal firſt baniſhed with- 
out having deſerved it, afterwards Hazno accuſed him falſely, and ar laſt 
his own Citizens forced him to become his own Murderer, and when he 
was dead expoſed his body to a thouſand indignirics. 


After having treated A/drubal in this rhanner thiey- forthwith 
ſent to Hannibal to break the truce and make war with Sc:pio,ordering 
him to give him battel as ſoon as he could, becauſe of the ſcarcity they 
were in. As ſoon as the truce was broke,” Scipio preſently took a 

eat City called Partha, and that done went and encamped near Hanni- 
Fl who immediately diſcamped: He had three ſeveral times ſent ſpies 
into the Roman Camp, who being diſcovered and taken, Scipio would not 
put them to death, according to the Law's of war, but made them be car- 
ried through the whole Camp, that they might view his Stores, his En- 
gines of War, and his Army imbattelled, and fo without doing them any 
injury ſent them back to Haxnibal to give him an account of what they 
had ſeen. The Carthaginians ſurprized at this manner of proceeding, de- 
manded a conference,which being granted,he told Scipio ; T7hat the people 
of Carthage could not perform that treaty becauſe of the too great ſuns of mc- 
ney demanded of them, but if he would pleaſe ts remit any thing of that de- 
mand, and that the people of Rome would content themſelves with Sicily, 
Spain, ad the Iſlands they now held, the peace would become both firm and laſt- 
ing. To which Scipio anſwered, Zhat Hannibal would be fully re- 
eompenſed for having by flight quitted Iraly, if thoſe yn were 
agreed to, adding not a word more, but the forbidding him toſend any 
further Meſſages. So after ſome threats on one part and the other, each 
retired to his Camp. There was not far diſtant a City called Ci/z, near 
which was a riſing ground, very proper to encamp in, Hannibal having 
deſigned to lodge himſelf there, ſends his vanguard before to poſſeſs it, 
whilſt he followed with the reſt of the Army. Burt finding Scipio had firſt 
ſieſed it, he was forced to paſs away all that night in the midſt of a dry 
plain, ſorely peſtered to ſink wells, where after all the Army had wrought 
hard, and thrown up mountains of ſand, their mighty pains was recom- 


penſed with the finding bur of one well, and that of troubled water, of 


which the Souldiers drank greedily, without eating, or any other con- 
veniency. There were likewiſe many of them ſtood in Arms all night; 
D Scipio 
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Scipio,who knew all this well enough, was not wanting to afſail them 
next morning harraſſed as they were with marching, thirſt and want of 
ſleep. It grieved Hannibal to the heart to ſee himſelt forced to fight thus 

2 Bor yet he ſaw plainly that if he ſtaid there, he ſhould be intol- 
lerably ſtrairned for want of water, and if he drew off, his retreat would 
increaſe the enemies courage, who would certainly fall on in his rear, for 
theſe reaſons therefore he reſolved to fight, and preſently drew into Bat- 
talia fifty thouſand men and fourſcore Elephants. - 


XXVI. _.Thoſe mighty creatures he diſpoſed in Equal diſtances in the 
Front of the battel, to ſtrike fear into the Romans. Then he compoſed 
his vanguard of Gauls and Ligurians, and among them intermixed his 
bowmen and ſlingers, who were Moors and people of the Ifles Baleares. 
In his main body he placed the Carthaginians and Africans, and in his rear 
thoſe Italians that had followed his fortune, in whom he had great confi- 
dence becauſe they dreaded to be overcome. His Cavalry made his two 
Wings. As for $pi9 he had three and twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe as well Italians as Romans; beſides Maſaniſſa had a ſtout body 
of Numidian horſe; and another Prince of that Country; called 
Dachamas, had ſix hundred auxiliary. horſe. He divided his Army into 
three battal1a's; Vanguard, Main-body and Rear-guard, as Hannibal had 
done his, fave only he kept his battalia's at a more open Order, that 
the horſe upon occafion might have paſſage between. In the front 
of every battalia he placed men with ſtakes the moſt part Armed 

* OraTard, with Iron at the ends, and about two * Cubits long, that the 
might better repulfe the Elephants by ſtriking them at hand with theſe 
ſort of Truncheons, giving Order to the foot to avoid the ſhock of 
thoſe great beaſts by opening to the right and left, when they 
made at them, and to purſue them inceſſantly when they were paſt with 
darts and arrows, or hamſtring them with their Swords,it they could get fo 
near them.Having thus ordered his foot, he diſpoſed the Numidian Cavalry 
on his two wings, becauſe thc Numidian horſes are accuſtomed to the 
ſmell and ſight of Elephants ; wherefore fearful leſt the Italian horſes 
ſhould be frightned, be placed them in the Rear-guard that they might 
charge between the bodies, and ſupport the infantry whilſt they foughr 
againſt the Elephants, and to every horſeman he gave a light Armed Soul- 
dier, and great quantity of darts, wherewith to chaſe away thoſe Monſters 
if they came upon them. His Cavalry being thus diſpoſed, he gave the 
Command of the right wing to Ze/:s,of the left to Ofavins, and himſelf 
took Charge of the main battel. Fan#ibal did the ſame, and as if theſe 
two great Captains had aQted by the ſame Spirit, they each kept near 
their perfons a ſtrong body of horſe, ready to move on all ſides to the re- 
lief of thoſe, ſtood in need. Fenibal's party conſiſted of four thouſand 
horſe. Sipio's only of two thouſand, beſides thoſe three hundred Ita- 
lians to whom he had given Arms in S7c:/y. + Both Armies thus drawn up 
for battel, each General went through the Ranks to incourage his people.” 
« S:ipio publickly invoked the Gods who having been witneſſes of their 
<« Treaties, had been affronted by the Carthagimians as often as they had 
« yiolated them, exhorting his Souldiers not ſo much to conſider the Num- 
« ber of their enemies as their own proper Vertue,which had already 
« made them Victorious over rhe ſame enemies in the ſame province,re- 
<« monſtrating to them that though their having always overcome, ſhould 


&« 10 clear all their doubts of the ſucceſs of this battel ; Yet the —_ 
* having, 
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« having been always beaten would make them deſpair. Thus did 
Scipio hearten up his men encouraging them not to think of the ſmal- 
wi of their Number. Hannibal on the other {ide defired his © to re- 
<« member thoſe brave aQts they had done, and the nobleviCttories they had 
« o4ined not only againſt the Numidians, but throughout all Zraly, ſetting 
<« forth at the ſame time the inconliderable number of their enemies, and 
« exhorting them ſo to act that the greater number might not be beaten 
« by the [ef , nor the natural jnhebictanes of the Country ſhamefully for- 
« ced toyKld to ſtrangers. In ſhort both Generals ſet forth with the moſt 
preſſing arguments they could invent, the conſequences of that battel, 
&* Hannibal told his men that they now diſputed whether Carthage and 
« with it all Africa ſhould command, or be for ever hereafter inflaved. 
And Scipio let the Reman Souldiers know © that if they {uffered them- 
« ſelves to be vanquiſhed they had no place of retreat, bur if they gained 
« the victory the advantages reaped by it would be increaſe of the 
« Rowan Empire, the end of their labors, the ſo much deſired leave of 
*« returning into their Country, and with all immortal glory. 


Theſe Orations ended,the Carthaginian Trumpets ſounded a charge, - and 
the Roman ſoon did the like. The battel'was begun by the Elephants 
which came furiouſly on,being ſharply pricked forward by thoſe mounted 
on them; Thoſe which allailed the wings were ſtopt by the Numidian 
horſe with ſhowers of Darts, and being wounded turned againit their 
own party, ſo that their governors no longer able to rule them were forced 
to - = wo bb out of the battel, both wings had alike advantage, but thoſe 
which charged on the main body put the Romans hard to it, who were not 
accuſtomed to this manner of fight, and could not eafily by reaſon of the 
weight of their arms move either to ſhun or aſſail them, till ſuch time as 
Scipio cauſed the Rear guard of Italian horſe, and the Souldiers lightly 
armed to advance to the relief of his foot. And becauſe the horſe were 
fearful of thoſe beaſts, he commanded his horſemen to alight, and with 
their darts charge the Elephants, who had cauſed a great diſorder, and to 
oblige them by his own Example, himſelf alighted firit and wounded an 
Elephant that came towards him, which ſo heartned the Romans, that 
diſcharging their darts on all ſides they ſo wounded thoſe creatures that 
they forced them to retreat like the others. Thele beaſts thus driven out 
of the battel they had nothing now to encounter but men and horſes. The 
right wing Commanded by Zelizs had put to flight the Numidians that op- 
poſed them, after that /Zaſaniſſa had wounded their Prince*//7acinta, but 
Hanniba! coming ſpeedily totheir aſſiſtance renewed the fight. In the left 
wing where OZav:us had todo with Gauls and Ligurians,they fought with 
equal fortune. Scipo ſent thither the Tribune Zherinus with fome choſen 
troops; but Harn:'bal having reinforced his left wing ſpeeds away to the 
relief of the Gzuls and Ligurians, taking with him all bs Crndatainns 
and Africans, which S:ipio perceiving was forced todo the like, and made 
his main battel adyance. d now thele two mighty Captains fighting 
in perſon, the Souldiers encouraged by the ſight of them did aQts incredible. 
All feared to yield, all fought with a wonderful alacrity, exhorting,exciting 
and encouraging one another. Ar length viftory having long hung in 
equal Ballance, the Generals moved with compaſſion to ſee their Soulders 
out of breath, fiercely charged each other, the ſooner to pur an end to the 
battelz at the ſame inſtant both diſcharged their darts, Sripio's ſtuck in 
Haxxibal's buckler, and Hannibal”s _ Sicpio's horſe, who feeling _ 
2 elt 
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{elf wounded overthrew his Maſter to the ground. But S$c5po nimbly re- 
mounting on another , diſcharges a {ccond dart at Hanniba! , which 
took no better effeQ then the former, ſave only it wounded a horicman thar 
fat near his Captain. Mean while 2Z4ſaziſſs having notice comes in,and the 
Roman Souldiers ſeeing rheir General perform not only the part of a Cap- 
tain but of a Private Souldier, fighting for them, gave lo home a Charge 
that they pur the enemy to flight. As they followed the purſuit, Hannibal 
gained the front of his own men, endeavouring all he could to itop them 
and lead them back to fight, but an vain. Ar laſt ſince trom them he could 
obtain nothing, he has recourle to thoſe Italians he had brought with him, 
who yet kept firm in their Poſt, and makes them advance towards the ene- 
my,hoping whilſt the Romans were eager in purſuit of the flyers he might 
the cali put them in diſorder, but they perceiving his deſign ſtopt as it a 
retreat had been ſounded and drew up intoorder. The horle had now left 
them and their darts were ſpent,{o they were forced tocloſe with the enemy 
and come to Swords point. And now was a terrible ſlaughter nothing 


. to be heard but the groans of dying men and the ſhouts of thoſe that flew 


them, till ſuch time as the enemy were torally routed, the vittory no lon- 
ger doubted of, and Hannibal, had betaken himſelf to flight. As he fled 
he perceived ſome Numidian horſe ſtill in a body, to them he goes and 
begs them not to forſake him, and as ſoon as they had given him their 
word turns upon his purſuers with great hopes of defeating them. They 
were by chance Maſleſuliens, {o that M7aſaniſſa and Hznnibal came to fight 
hand to hand. In this Combat Harnibal received a blow on his buckler, 
and at the ſame-inftant ſlew his enemies horſe. AZafſaniſſa getting up and 
ſeekipg for Harnibal. on foot flew with a dart a horſeman thar encoun- 
tred him, and received in his buckler, which was of Elephants skin, feve- 
ral darts, 'one of which he! {natches'out and throws at Harnibal, but by 
misfortune another horſeman received the ſtroke and loſt his life, and as 
he ſtrove to pull out another he was wounded in the arm, and forced for a 
while to retire out of the fight. S$1pio hearing of this rancounter was in 
fear for Maſaniſſa, but as he was going to relieve him, he found that ha- 
ving bound up his wound he was returning to the fight mountedon a freſh 
has. {o the battel being renewed, they fought couragiouſly on either 
ſide, when Hznnibal perceiving on a little hill, a ſquadron of Spaniards 
and Gauls, ſpurred towards them to bring them into his aſſiſtance, which 
gave occaſion tothe others unacquainted with the reaſon of his de TE, 
and believing he fled, to become quite heartleſs, and betake ys rs to 
a diſorderly flight, not after Hannibal, but every one where fortune led 
him. The Romans ſeeing the Enemy thus diſperſed thought themſelves 
aſſured of the victory, and began without any order to follow the chaſe 
for they knew not Harnibal*s deſign, who preſently returning to the 
Charge at the head of thoſe Spaniards and Gauls, Scipio was forced to re- 
cal his men again from the purſuit, and ſpeedily put them in order to re- 
ceive the Enemy,whom they had no great difficulty to overcome, being a 
far greater number then thoſe deſcended from the hill. Haxnibal ſeeing 
this laſt puſh had no better ſucceſs then the former, and that all was ab- 
lolutely loſt, fled likewiſe, purſued by many, and among others by Maſa- 
xiſſs,who notwithſtanding the pain 8& inconveniency of his wound followed 
him cloſe at the heels,out of the paſſionate deſire he had to take him pri- 
ſoner and preſent him to Scipio, but by the favor of the night which came 
on he eſcaped his hands, and at laſt accompained only with twenty horſe, 


which were all could follow him, gained as far as a City called _ 
where 
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where he met ſeveral horſemen as well Brutians as Spaniards who had 
there ſaved themſelves after the deteat, but knowing the Speniards to be 
raſh and Barbarous, and the Brutians to be Italians of the ſame Count 
with Scipio, he was feartul |cſt to obtain pardon for the fault, they had 
commitred in bearing arms againſt their Country, they ſhould deliver him 
up to his enemy, and fo departed ſecretly by night, accompanied only 
with one horſeman in whom he had conhdence, 1o that having rode in 
two days and rwo nights almoſt three thouſand furlongs he arrived at 
Adrumetum which is a Sea-town where finding ſome troops he had left as 
guards to his ſtores of Corn, and drawing together forces from the cir- 
cumadjacent places, and rallying all thoſe had eſcaped from the battel, he 
began again to make preparation of Arms and Engines of War. But 
Scipio having gained this noble victory, burnt with his own hands, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Roman Generals, thoſe ſpoils of the enemy that 
were of ſmall moment, ſending the choiceſt and moſt precious to Rome, 
ten talents of Gold, two thouland five hundred talents of Silver, many 
moveables of Ivory, whole Ships loading of Priſoners , the moſt part 
Gentlemen, with Z//#s to carry the new's. The remainder he fold, di. 
ſtributing the mony among the Souldiers, giving Military rewards to fuch 
as had ſerved him well, particularly a Crown to AZaſarniſſa ; and now be- 
ing become abſolute Matter of the tield he made himſelfMaſter of the Ci- 
ties. Such was the ſuccels of this battel fought in Afica berween Hnni- 
bal and Scipio, whonever before had dealings with each other. The Ro- 
mans loſt two thouſand five hundred men , wy AT ſomewhat more, 
there died of the enemies five and twenty thouſand, beſides eight thou- 
ſand eight hundred taken priſoners, three hundred Spaniards that yielded 
to Scipio, and eight hundred Numidians to Afaſaniſſa.” 


Now before the News of this Victory was brought either to Rome or 
Carthage, the Carthaginians had writ to ago, who was then raiſing forces 
in Gaul with Orders tomake an —_— into /aly if it were poſſible, ar 
elſe tocome over into Africe with ſuch power as he might have raiſed, 
but theſe Letters being mtercepted and brought to Rome, were the occaſion 
of the Senates ſending recruits of foot and horſe, with Ships and Mony 
to Scipio, who atter this defeat made OcZavius March with his Army to- 
wards Carthage, whither he deſigned to follow with his Fleet. Butcwhen 
the Carthaginians underſtood that Hnibal was defeated, they ſent their 
Deputies ro meet Scipio,' the chief of which were Hanno the great, and 
Aſdruba! furnamed the Goat, .they went in a paſſage Boat,on the Prow 
of which they planted a Cadwcews, and at their arrival ſtretched forth 
their hands joyned towards the Conqueror, like people imploring mercy. 
Scipio ordered them to meet him at the Camp, where being ſeated in the 
Tribunal he cauſed them to be brought to his preſence, whither being 
come they caſt themſelves on their knees weeping , till being raiſed up by 
the Uſhers,and having permiſſion to ſpeak; {arubal began in this manner. 
* Moſt certain it is Sirs, that neither Hazzo whom you ſee here, nor 
© my ſelf, nor any perſon of wiſdom' in all Carthage, are guilty of thoſe 
* crimes wherewith you charge us, for when our unhappy Citizens op- 
* preſſed by famine 1njured thoſe ſent from you, we oppoſed our ſelves, 
* and ſent them back ro you. Nor ought the people of Carthage, in gene- 
*ral to be accuſed, who ſent their deputies, and of whom the moſt part 
* ſigned the Articles with joy, but as the Populacy ſuffer hank 
**to be eaſily ſeduced to their own ruine, whatever is pleaſing to the multi- 
ce tude 
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* tude is uſually preferred before that which is moſt protitable. We our 
« ſelves have had experience of it, for what ever propolitions we have 
&« made, ſome private calumniators,who never had the boldneſs to diſcover 
* their thoughts in our preſence, have hindred us from being believed. 
« Wherefore Sirs, Judge not of our affairs, by what is praCtiſed in Rowe, 
* for your diſcipline in your Counſels is extreamly ditterent from ours; 
*and if by chance our crime ſeem to ſome greater then the calamity that 
* conſtrained it, let him conlider that hunger is a pinching neceſſity, and 
* that that was the principal cauſe of our misfortunes : tor had we not 
* been preſſed by it, it is not tobe believed that the ſame people who had 
*but newly demanded peace, offered ſo much mony, parted with the 
* greateſt patt of their Dominion, {worn to obſerve the Articles of Peace, 
*and ſent tothat purpoſe deputies to your Senate, {hould be violently hur- 
*ried on to offend you, without expeQting the return of thoſe they had 
"ſent. But we we attribute this accident to the anger of ſome God, and 
"*to the tempeſt which caſt your proviſions into our Port ; in a time when 
** almoſt all Carthage was ready to periſh with hunger, hunger that per- 
** nicious counſellor againſt anothers goods, eſpecially in the breſts of peo- 
** ple wanting all things, *twould be certainly a piece of injuſtice to puniſh 
** With ſeverity what this miſerable multitude have done. Yet if you will 
* impute this fault rather to our malice then our mifery,we confeſs it,we 
* crave pardon for it. Were we innocent, we would endeavor to juſtific 
** our ſelves, but being criminals we ſupplicate for grace, hoping that you 
** whoare in the top of proſperity will the eaſier grant it, if you conſider 
* that humane affairs are ſubje& to ſtrange —_ and that thoſe who 
* were yeſterday in a condition to do injuries, are to day under a ne- 
* ceſliry of imploring mercy. You may behold, Sirs, a freſh example in 
"* the unhappy City of Carthage, ſhe that for ſeven hundred years toge- 
** has been = greateſt and moſt powerful City of all Africa, powerful in 
* Ships, in Silver, in Elephants, in Foot, in Horſe, She whoſe Dominion 


_ * extended over the Lybians, and over many Cities and Ifles by Sea and 


Land, in ſhort She that has ſo long been the Rival of your Empire, Now 
*no more places her hope in her Ports, nor in her Ships, ner in her 
* Horſe, nor in her Elephants, nor in her Provinces, which ſhe has quit- 
* ted to you, but ſhe expefts her ſafety from your mercy, You that ſhe 
** has heretofore ſo ill treated. + You will do an Aftion worthy of your 
* ſelves, if conſidering the deplorable Eſtate to which we are reduced, 
** you will receive a moderation inthe midſt of your proſperity, and ha- 
* vying regard as well to your own accuftomed generoſity, as to the 
** ancient felicity of Carthage, you will in our miſery make ſuch a uſe of 
"*the favors of fortune, as may not diſpleaſe the immortal Gods,but that 
"by your clemency you will acquire a glorious name, that can neyer die 
"*whulſt there is memory among men. Nor need you hereafter more 
"* fear the perfidiouſneſs of Certhapge, the chaſtiſement they receive for 
*their paſt faults will be an eternal warning to them: and as the good 
'* Counſel they had given them, but deſpiſed, had kept them in bounds 
"of duty, ſo now they have been faulty, repentance joyned with the pu- 
** niſhment infliged on them, will prevent hair falling again, and whilſt 


**you inveigh againſt the cruelty and injuſtice of the Carthaginians, you 
* ſhould be careful leſt you fall into the fame crimes, for as poverty ot- 
© ten occaſions men to fin, thoſe who are in proſperity have opportunity 
* toexerciſe their humagity and goodneſs, thus it is of concern both to 


* the henor, and the advantage of your Commonwealth, rather of ns 
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« ſerve ſo great a City, than todeſtroy it; but you may a& as you pleaſe : 
« for our parts we have but two things to oppoſe in our defence, the An- 
«tient Dignity of the Carthaginian Empire, and that Noble Moderation 
« you have uſed to the reſt of the World, which joyned with your Valour, 
«hath raiſed you to ſo high a Soveraignty : And for what concerns the 
« conditions of the Treaty,we only defire Peace; for Terms we have none 
"*Ktg propoſe, leaving them wholly to your Diſcretion. 

Aſarubal finiſh'd his Oration with tears : upon which Scipio cauſing the 
Deputies to retire , held a Council about this important Aﬀair with the 
principal Officers ofthe Army ; and after a long deliberation, cauſed the 
Carthaginians to return, to whom he ſpake in this manner : 

« You are not worthy of pardon, after having ſo often violated your 
« Faith, and having,as a complement of all, fo evilly treated our Depuries : 
« A truth {o maniteſt, that by your own confeſſion, there is no puniſhment 
« whatſoever, which you delerve not, for the expiation of your crimes: 
« but it is needleſs to reproach you with faults your ſelves confeſs. And 
* now you have recourſe to prayers : you, that had you gain'd the ViAtory, 
« would have rooted out even the Roman Name. We have not treated 
* you at the like rate,but ſent back your Agents from ourCity, at the ſame 
< time you had injured ours, and violated the Treaty : and thoſe very A- 
« gents being by the Sea caſt into our cy and War already declared, I 
P Tos back to you without offering them the leaſt wrong. Therefore in 
« the condition your affairs are reduced to, you cannot believe we will or- 
« der you any thing advantageous. I will therefore tell you my thoughts, 
« if the Senate approve them , if they think it convenient, we will yer 
« grant you peace, on condition you ſurrender intothe hands of the 
« ple of Rome all your Ships of War, fave only ten, and all your Elephants : 
& That you reſtore all you have taken from us, or the value of what can- 
&« not be found ; in the eſtimation of which, if any difference ariſe, I will 
«be Judge: That you likewiſe deliver up all the Captives and Fugitives, 
4 and all thoſe Italian Souldiers, who followed Hannibal into Africa, which 
*< muſt be performed within a month after the day of publication of the 
« Peace : That within two months you cauſe Mago to return out of Zi- 
« 2uria : That you withdraw all Garriſons out of ſuch Cities as are beyond 
& the Punick Ditch, and ſend them back their Hoſtages : That beſides all 
« this you pay us m_ for fifty years, two hundred and fifty Euboick Ta- 
« [ents : That for the future you entertain no Soldiers into your pay, either 
« gut of Gas! or Liguria: That you make not any war upon Maſaniſſa , 
&« or any of our Allies, nor permit any Carthaginian to bear Arms againſt 
« them then ſhall your City and Territory remain free to you within the 
&« Punick Ditch, limited by the ſame bounds you poſſeſſed when I entred 
« Africa, provided you put a juſt value on the friendſhip of the people of 
« Rome ; and if occaſion requires, aſſiſt them with your Forces by Sea and 
«Land. If the Senate of Rome approve theſe propoſitions, the Roman Ar- 
© my ſhall depart out of Zybja, within fifty days after the ratification , to 
« perfect which, if you will ſend Deputies to Rope, I will in the mean time 
& grant you Truce , and you ſhall deliver me int Hoſtage one hundred and 
" Hy of ſuch of your Children as I ſhall chuſe, and pay mea thouſand 
« Talents for the. Armies entertainment ; beſides ſuch Proviſions as you 
&« ſhall furniſh, As for the Hoſtages I will returathem ſo ſoon as the Peace 
« 1s ratified. | 


The Deputies carried back this anſwer to Carthage, where after many 
| deliberations, 
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deliberations, the principal Men of the City adviſed the accepting of theſe 
Conditions, left whilſt they made a dithculty of quitting part of what they 
poſſeſſed, they ſhould run in danger of looling all: But the multitude , 
who ordinarily conſider more what is taken from them , than what is left 
them, oppoſing it, thinking it mighty ſtrange that the Elders of. Carthage 
ſhould in a publick famine,chuſe rather to ſendProviſions to the Roman Sol- 
diers, than to their own Citizens ; and in eftett,they went to ſeek out eve- 
ry particular Senator, threatning them all to plunder and fire their Houſes. 
At laſt it was agreed on to ſend for Hzzibal into the Council, who having 
gathered together fix thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, was retired 
into the City of Marthame. He comes, and though the moſt moderate 
men were fearful leſt that warlike Men ſhould abſolutely pervert the peo- 
ple ; yet by a grave Diſcourſe he made, he perſwaded to Peace, but the 
Populacy incenſed, and infolent railed no leſs at him than they had done at 
others, and continued their threatnings, till ſuch time as all the Nobiliry 
deſpairing of the affairs of the City, left it ; one part returning to Maſa- 
ziſſa, and the other to the Roman Army. Now the remainder of the peo- 
ple having intelligence that Zaznibal had ſtored up great quantities of Corn 
in a certain place 
" — That js unjuſt,and looks like a malicious emulation, and it ſeems 
There wants © in effect, Scipio himſelf doubted of it ; when opening his thoughts to us, 
here a leaf i2 < he. adds, That he would grant peace to the Carthaginians, even though 
- = gina! < we ſhould refule it : And indeed, there is reaſon to believe, that being 
arty] th, ., © upon the place he ſhould ſee clearer, and have a more exact knowledge 
ſeems part of Of affairs than we poſſibly can. In ſhort, if we flight his advice, we af- 
an Oration © front that great Captain, who out of his paſſionate love to his Country, 
made by a ®©always counſelled the carrying of the War into Africa; and when he 
Roman Sena- © could not obtain an Army from us, raiſed one at his own expence, and }. 
for #n open © has ſucceeded more happily than we could hope : So that it frenly a- 
am ym * mazes me, to ſee you now ſo obſtinate, and with fuch violence to preſs 
raves 6 forward this War to extremity, which in the beginning you undertook 
| &« with ſo much coldneſs and negligence. If any of the oppolers of Peace 
«grant all this, and ſhall only found their advice upon a fear, leſt the Car- 
* thaginians ſhould now again!, as they have done formerly , violate the 
*Treaty in queſtion. I anſwer, that there is more reaſon to believe, that 
* having had experience of the miſeries their infidelity has involved them 
*in, and being perſwaded, as they are , that all theſe misfortunes have 
* fallen upon them, only for having violated the _— of their Oaths, 
*they will for the future keep ſacred that Faith they ſhall ſwear to. And 
*to Me it appears anevident contradiction to ſay, that the Carthaginians 
*are contemptible, becauſe they have no more power, and at the ſame 
*time to fear that they are ina capacity of revolting. Beſides, it is much 
*eaſier for us to hinder the growth of power, than totally to ruine them ; 
*for if we preſs them toextremities, we ſhall have to deal with people, 
© whom Jefvair will make capable of any thing: but if you grant them 
* Peace, the fear of falling into the like danger, will preſerve them with- 
*in the bounds of Duty : but beſides all this, they will have perſecutors 
* enough, though we concern not our felyes; for not any of their Neigh- 
* bours,but remembring the Pride and Tyranny of their Empire, will main- 
*tainagainſt theman irreconcileable War: after all this, we have 1Zaſaziſſe 
*(who has been our moſt faithful friend in all adventures) ſtill upon the 
* place, who will continually caſt an eye on their aCtions , and be always 


"ready to oppole whatever they dare attempt. But if any one not conſidering 
«all 
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* all theſe reaſons, has regard only to the glorious ſucceſs of Scipio's 
« Arms, and promiſes himlelf the like in the continuance of this War: 
*let him remember the inconſtancy of Fortune, and that noman living cari 
« afſure himſelf to have it at all times favourable. Bur granting we take the 
* City of Carthave, what ſhall we do with it ? ſhall we utterly ruine and 
© raze it, becauſe they took ſome of our Corn and Shipping, which they are 
* ready to pay for with intereſt? Certainly we ſhall not, leſt we incurr 
«the indignation of Gods and Men. Shall we give it to Maſaniſſa? No 
« for though he be our friend, we muſt not raiſe him above meaſure : 
-« Much better may we make uſe of thoſe contraQts he ſhall have with the 
« Carthaginians, to the advantage of the Commonwealth. Perhaps we 
« might draw ſome Treaſure thence, but the Armies that muſt be main- 
«tained will waſte it: for whocan doubt but there muſt be great Forces 
*« kept up for the guard of a Country encompaſſed with ſo many barba- 
*rous Nations. We may likewiſe {end thither a Colony of Italjans; but 
* upon terms to hold eternal War with the people of AVumidia, or if thoſe 
«we ſend ſhall in proceſs of time make themſelves Maſters of all theſe 
©« Nations, it may happen that having conquered ſo great a Country , 
* without compariſon more excellent than ours, their power may render 
*them not only ſuſpected, but even terrible to our ſelves. And thisin my 
« opinion, was Sczpio's judgement , when he adviſed us to grant the 
« Carthaginians the effett of their demands. Let us not therefore, Gentle- 
© men, retuſe them, as well becauſe we now behold them our humble ſup- 
« plyants, as becauſe our-General deltres it. 
To this Corzelius Lentulns, kiniman to Cxens, now Conſul, who hoped 
to ſuceed Scipiointhis War, anſwered in this manner : 
« Gentlemen, it is ordinary in War to conſider only advantage ; where- 
« fore ſince we all agree, that this City may yet be able to do miſchief , 
«wwe ought to take heed of that Infidelity 1s accompanied with Power : 
* And we cannot aſſure our ſelves againſt its Perfidy. I am of. opinion 
«we ought, before all other things, to deprive it utterly of the means to 
* do hurt : We can never have a more favourable opportunity, and ſince 
«they are weak and poor, we ſhould commit a great etrour to ſtay till 
* they have recovered Force and Riches ; not that I would argue we ought 
© not likewiſe have regard to that which is juſt. But who can accule the 
* Roman people of injuſtice, or think they uſe with too much ſeverity the 
« Victory they have-gained over the Carthaginians, a people who in pro- 
« ſperity are unjuſt and violent toall the World, who in adverſity ſubmitand 
© humble themſelves; and as ſoon as they have obtained Peace and Pardon, 
«violate that Peace they have ſwornto? They have no reſpe& for Oaths, 
« they believe not that there are Gods ; yet he that ſpoke before me ſays, 
* weought to ſpare them to avoid the indignation of Men and Gods: For 
* my part believe thoſe very Gods have reduced Carthage tothis very ſtate; 
*to puniſhthe impieties of people , who belides the violation of fo many 
« Treaties of Peace made in Sicily, Spain, Italy and Africa, have by a 
* thouſand wrongs provoked the whole World. | I will give ſome forreign 
« Examples before I ſpeak of thole concern us. Sazuntum, one of the 
© faireſt Cities of all Spa», was entred into Alliance with us, nay more- 
© over, was a friend to the people of Rome, and yet without any occaſion 
* of complaint given they took it, fack'd it, and put all to the Sword; with- 
« out ſparing Sex or Age. The City of Nucera, which depended upon us, 
*ſ{urrendred to them upon compoſition, after they had ſworn that the Inha- 
© bitants ſhould be permitted to pals I two Suits of Apparel each ; 
cf yer 
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«yet, to the prejudice of their Oath, they ſur up the Senators of that un- 
« happy City. in Stoves, where they {mothered them to death, and flew 
« all the people with Darts, as they paſſed out. Atter having engaged their 
« Faith to the Senators of Acerra, they threw them into Wells, aud buried 
« them alive under the Earth they caſt down upon them. They deceived 
« M7. Cornelius our Conſul, whom by force of Oaths they prevailed with to 
« o0 ſee their General, who feigned himſelf ſick; and from S$7c/y, where 
« they were, carried him priſoner into Africa, with two and twenty of our 
« Ships. They likewiſe cruelly put to death our General Reg/»s, who that 
« he might not violate his Oath, returned to Carth:ze. In ſhort, [Zznnibal 
&« has commirted ſo many cruelties, during the War, by Surpriſe and by 
« Treachery, both againſt us and againit his own Allies, plundring their 
« Cities, and putting to death thoſe engaged in his Service, that it is not 
« poſſibe to expreſs it; let me only lay in a tew words, that he has fack'd 
« four hundred of our Cities; that he hath made Bridges over Rivers of 
« the Bodies of Roman Priſoners, and filled Ditches with them as with 
« Fagots, whereon to paſs his men over : Sometimes he has trampled them 
« under the feet of his Elephants; otherwhiles expoſed them as a ſpeCta- 
«cle, making them like Gladiators fight Brother againſt Brother, and Son 
« againſt Father. They ſent us but very lately, Deputics of theirs to 
&« conclude a Peace, which they ſwore to ; and yet before they were gone 
«from our City, rob'd our Ships, and put our Mariners in Irons. Theſe 
«are the works of their cruelty ; now what commiſeration or kindneſs 
«is there due to thoſe, who have never uſed moderation or clemency 
«to any perſon, and who would (as Scipio told them) have aboliſhed the 
« very Roman Name, had they overcome us. Perhaps this time they will 
« keep their Faith,but what Faith, what Treaties, what Oaths have they not 
oa violated? What Peace or what Favour have they not repaid with Inju- 
«ry? Some may fay weare not to imitate them. Pray, wherein do we 
&« imitate them? We break not the Peace, ſince it 15 not yet agreed on: 
© but you ſay, we ought not to imitate their cruelty. Would you then 
« have theſe famous Inhumans for your Friends and Allies? It would be 
« ſomewhat to the purpoſe, if, as they are vanquiſhed, they would ſubmit 
«to diſcretion , as many others have done before them ; then we would 
& conſult of it. And whatever we ſhould leave them, the obligation would 
' © be on their part, nor could the favours they received, pals for an accom- 
&« modation. And ſurely there is great difference 'twixt theſe two: For as 
&« long as we make Treaties with them, they will violate them as before, 
&« making it an occaſion of Rupture , that the Conditions ſeem to them un- 
«juſt. For pretences will not be wanting, when they have a mind to break: 
« But when they are ſubmitted to diſcretion, that we have diſarmed them, 
&« and reduced their bodies under our obedience, they will learn that they 
_ «have nothing properly their own, and humbling themſelves, will be con- 

«tent with thoſe things we ſhall leave them, as if they had never apper- 
« tained to them. If Scipio be of another judgement, you may examine 
« theſe two different opinions, and chuſe the beſt ; bur if he be reſolved 
*to make Peace with the Carthagimans without you, there isno neceth- 
«ty of writing to him. For my part knowing well you are the Judges of 
< our Council, I have given mine as I believed it moſt advantagious tor the 
<* Commonwealth. . 

Aﬀter Zentulus had argued in this manner, the” Senate put it to Voices, 
where Scipio carried it by ſeveral Votes. Thus wasa third Peace conclud- 
ed between Rome and Carthage, of which Scipio was the principal _— 

whether 
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whether for the reaſons aforementioned, or becauſe he thought it ſuffici- 
ent that the people of Rome had weakned Carthage to ſuch a degree. For 
there have been who affirmed, that to preſerve the aucient diſcipline 
among the Romans, he would have that City left yer in ſorne condition, 
leaſt having nothing to fear, too great proſperity ſhould make them in- 
ſolent.. If this were S$cipio's thought he did not declare it, but Co lome- 
time after ſaid the ſame thing in open Senate in a grave diſcourſe he made 
to the Fathers then incenſed againſt the Rhodians. 


Peace being concluded, S$p:o*cauled all the African Army to repaſs in- 
to /tsly, and entred the City in Triumph, but with greater Pomp then 
ever any Captain had done. * The manner of which I hall deſcribe, be- 
ing the {ſame uſed now adays All the whole people were crowned, the 
Trumpets marched before with the Chariots loaden with the Spoils of the 
enemy, after which were born the figures of the Cities taken, and Pi- 
tures wherein were delineated, all the glorious acts done in that War, 
then followedall the Silver as well coyncd as in Ingots, and other preci- 
ous things, and then followed thale Crowns had been given to the Gene- 
ral by the Cities, by the Allies, or by his own Army ; After all this fol- 
lowed white Oxen, then Elephants, and after them the Captive Cartha- 
ginian and Numidian Captains. Before the General marched the Uſhers 
in Purple Robes with a Chore of Muſick, and Satyrs girt atter the Tuſcan 
manner, having on their heads crowns of Gold; who advanced in order 
ſinging and dancing. Theſe Satyrs _ called Ludions, by reaſon as I 
imagine that the Tuſcans wore formerly the Lydian habit ; Inthe midſt 
of all theſe people was a certain man clad in a long purple Robe, adorned 
with Bracelets and Chains of Gold, who with ridiculous poſtures derided 
the enemies. Afﬀter followed in train certain men with perfumes, and 
next appeared the General mounted on a Chariot richly carved, he had 
on his head a Crown of Gold ſer about with Precious Stones, his veſture 
was a purple robe, and in one hand he bore an Ivory Scepter, and in the 
other a branch of Laurel, which at Ree is the mark of viAtory. There 
were in the fame Chariot with him divers Children and Maidens, and on 
Horſes that drew 1t were mounted young men of his relations. All about 
it marched the guards, the Secretaries and Eſquires, who were followed 
by the Soldiery, marching in order with abundance of Laurels, and thoſe 
who had done any eminent Service, wearing the military Recompenſes 
they had received. They have all free liberty in theſe occaſions either to 
praiſe their Captains ; paſs their jeſts upon them, or if they pleaſe to con- 
demn their actions, for a Triumph is a thing of abſolute freedom, and 
men are priviledged to ſay any thing. - In this manner S:jpi0 aſcended the 
Capitol, and the Pomp over, magnificently treated his Friends in the Tem- 
ple according to cuſtom. | 

'Such was the end of the ſecond Punick War; which began in Sp4/, and 
was finiſhed in Africa by a Treaty concluded about that time, when the 
Greeks account the hundred forty fourth Olympiad. 


. Sometime after MZaſaniſſs ( ſworn Enemy to the Carthaginians) ha- 
ving ſieſed a part of their Territory, preſuming as much on the Friend- 
ſhip of the Romans,as any right he pretended to it, they ſent deputies to 
Rome to ſupplicate the Senate to put a ſtop to the Enterprizes of that 
Prince : Commiſſioners were ſent to determine the difference, but with 
Orders to advance that Kings intereſts as high as they could poſſibly. 
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Thus Maſaniſſa was maintained in the poſſeffion of what he had taken, and 
made likewiſe a peace with the Carthaginians which laſted about fifty 

ears. During which;Carthaye enjoying a ſolid peace, and being much 
improved in men and riches by reaſon of the fruittulneſs of the foil, and 
commodioulſneſs of the Harbors : The minds of men, as is uſual, were 
tranſported with proſperity, and the City was divided into three FaCtions 
the Roman, the Popular, and the Royal.' Each of which had for head the 
moſt conſiderable men of the Nobility both for dignity and virtue. anno 
the Great ſtood for the intereſt of the Romans : FHzrnxibal Opſar lided 
with 1aſaniſſa : And Amilcar called the Samnite, and with him Carthalor 
were heads of the Popular FaQtion. Theſe laſt ſeeing the Romans engaged 
in a War in Celtiberia, and Maſaniſſa hard put to it to defend himſelf 
againſt other Spaniards, obliged Carthalon, who then in quality of Lieute- 
nant General was going his Circuit, to fall at unawares upon AZaſaniſſa's 
Camp, then pitched in that Country, about which they had been at dit- 
ference ; which he did, and having taken and ſlain ſome of the Kings 
Troops raiſed the Country of Zybia againſt the Numidians. There fol- 
lowed ſome other skirmiſhes between the two parties, till ſuch time as the 

Romans once more ſent Commiſſioners to make Peace, with Orders like 

the former todofſecretly all they could in favor of the King. Who made 

uſe of this cunning toconfirm Zaſaniſſa in the poſſeſſion of what he had 
before ſieſed upon. They gave no ſentence, nor took ſo much as any 

cognizance of the difference, for fear leſt 17aſaniſſa ſhould ſeem to have 

loſt his cauſe, they only placed themſelves between the two Camps, part- 

ed them, and gave order toboth ſides to lay down Arms. « Some time at- 

ter Maſaniſſa renewed the War upon a pretenceihe had to a Country cal- 

led Zyſca, where there were large Champians, and fifty good Towns. The 

Carthaginians had again recourſe to the Senate, and people of Rome ; 
_ they promiſed to ſend Deputies upon the place todetermine this affair, but 
the Deputation was delay'd till fuch time as probable conje&tures might 
be made that AZ:ſaniſſa had the advantage. Then Commiſſoners were 
diſpatched, and among others Cato, who being arrived upon the places 
contended for, required the parties to give them full power to judge the 
difference as Arbitrators. To which 17:faniſſa who found himſelf the 
ſtronger, and confided in the Romans, eaſily agreed, but the Carthaginians 
made a difficulty of it, and not without reaſon, for they remembred well 
that in former ſentences they had not done them juſtice, and alleged that 
the accommodations made by the authority of $ipio needed no correCtors, 
provided they were obſerved by one Party and the other. »Whereupon 
the Commillioners who would not be Judges but by conſent of parties, re- 
turned without doing any thing. But obſerving 1n their journy how ex- 
cellently the Land was a bo ated, and that the Country abounded in all 
things, they were aſtoniſhed, eſpecially to ſee Carthage it ſelf fo ſoon re- 
covered of thoſe loſſes ſo lately ſuſtained by Scipio*s Vitory ; Infomuch 
that being returned to the City they declared it a fault in the people of 
Rome, not to have a more watchful eye upon Carthage, they had fo 
anciently been jealous of, and which upon a ſudden was ſo eaſily re- 
ſtored to ſuch power. iCato himſelf ſaid the Liberty of the people of 
Rome could never be ſecured whilſt Carthage fubſiſted. Which being 
propoſed in the Senate, it was reſolved to make War upon the Cartha- 
| wry but that the deſign ſhould be kept ſecret till opportunity pre- 
ented.* *Tis ſaid that Cato hereafter md» 1 not in open Senate to declare 


the Neceſlity of demoliſhing Carthage, but Scip:zo Vaſica quite contrary 
: argued 
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argued that it was to be left in a condition, that the ancient Diſcipline, 
which began to decay,might be maintained in vigor by the fear they would 
Rill Rand in of that City. 


Mean while in Carthage the Popular FaQtion ſuppreſſed the Royal, con- , XXXIL 
m— to baniſhment about fifty of the Principal,* and making the 
ople ſwear never to admit their return, nor ſo much as. ſuffer it to be 
Poke of. +The Exiles made their retreat to 47:ſaniſſa to oblige him to a 
War ; He was before ſufficiently inclined to it; wherefore he ſent Gu- 
luſſa and _ a two of his ſons to Carthaze, to ſolicite the return of 
thoſe who had for his ſake been baniſhed. But when they preſented rhem- 
ſelves at the Gates. Carthalon forbid their entrance, for fear leſt the 
tears of the Exiles kindred ſhould work upon the people, and beſides 
Amilcar the Samnite laid an ambuſh for G#/uſſs upon his return which 
ſlew ſome of his attendants and put him to flight. This gave occaſion to 17a- 
ſaniſſa to beliege the City of Horoſcopa, with the taking of which he had a 
mighty defire to begin the rupture. To it's relief-went the Carthagini- 
ans with twenty five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe of the City, 
under the command of {drub:i/ then General of their forces, to whom 
joyned Aſafis and Subz, two of Maſaniſſa's Major Generals who deſerting 
the two young Princes, went over to the Carthaginian party with fix 
thouſand horſe. {Ar»ba/ with this additional force goes and encamps 
near the King, and had often and ſucceſsful skirmiſhes. But Aaſaniſſ: 
ating with the cunning of a Great Captain retired by little and little, as 
if he had given ground, till ſuch time as he had drawn him into a great 
barren plain encompaſſed on all fides with Mountains, and deficient in 
all neceſfaries ro ſubſiſt on ; Here facing the enemy he encamped in the 
midſt of the Plain, while {ar#ba/ fieled on the Eminencies, whereby he 
thought he had the greater Rang ' On the morrow the battel was 
deſigned, when young Scip:i9 who afterwards took Carthaze, and who at 
confine was only Lieutenant/to Z»cullus, who made War in Celtiberiafame 
to ſeek out 1:ſaniſſa to demand ſome Elephants. The King who was deſi- 
rous that day to take ſome repoſe that he mightgo the freſher to the battel 
ſent ſome horſe to meet him, and gave orders to ſome of his ſons to re- 
ceive him. Day being come he drew up his Army in battel being now 
fourſcore and eight years old, yet a ſtrong and vigorous Souldier, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Country mounted on horſe back, without 
ſaddle or other covering equally _ in the duty of General and Sol- 
dier, for the Numidians are luſtieſt of all the peopee of Africa, and live 
longer then any others, which 1s perhaps occaſioned becauſe the Winter 
is not ſo ſharp in this Country, nor the heats fo violent as in' 7z4iz 
and Ethiopia , and for the ſame reaſons are their Cattel ſtronger and 
greater. The mea lie all abroad and harden themſelves by continual labor, 
they drink little Wine, feed very ſparingly and with much ſobriety. Ma- 
ſaniſſa having drawn up his Army in Order, Afadruba! did the 
like, for to him there were joyned many people of the Country. 
Scipio being on the top of a Hill, as on a Theatre, faw all this Battel, and 
was after heard to ſay, that though he had been in an infinite number of 
fights, there was never any in which he took ſo much —_— he had ne- 
ver ſeen any other, wherein either his perſon was -in ſecurity, or that 
there were a hundred and ten thouſand Combatants: Or to expreſs it more 
gloriouſly, he ſaid that before him were, never found but two SpeQators in 
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Thus Maſaniſſa was maintained in the poſſeſſion of what he had taken, and 
made likewiſe a peace with the Carthaginians which laſted abour fifty 
years. During which;Carthaye enjoying a ſolid peace, and being much 
improved in men and riches by reaſon of the fruittulneſs of the loil, and 
commodioulneſs of the Harbors : The minds of men, as is uſual, were 
tranſported with proſperity, and the City was divided into three FaCtions 
the Roman, the Popular, and the Royal.*' Each of which had for head the 
moſt conſiderable menof the Nobility both for dignity and virtue. /Zanns 
the Great ſtood for the intereſt of the Romans : Hannibal Opſar lided 
with Mafariſſa : And Amilcar called the Samnite, and with him Carthalon 
were heads of the Popular FaQtion. Theſe laſt ſeeing the Romans engaged 
in a War in Celtiberia, and Maſaniſſa hard put to it to defend hunfelf 
againſt other Spaniards, obliged Carthalon, who then in quality of Lieute- 
nant General was going his Circuit, to fall at unawares upon Aaſaniſſa's 
Camp, then pitched in that Country, about which they had been at dit- 
ference ; which he did, and having taken and ſlain ſome of the Kings 
Troops raiſed the Country of Zybia againſt the Numidians. There fol- 
lowed ſome other skirmiſhes between the two parties, till ſuch time as the 
Romans once more {ent Commiſſioners to make Peace, with Orders like 
the former todo ſecretly all they could in favor of the King. Who made 
uſe of this cunning toconfirm Zaſariſſa in the ' poſſeſſion of what he had 
before fieſed upon. They gave no ſentence, nor took ſo much as any 
cognizance of the difference, for fear leſt 17aſaniſſes ſhould ſeem to have 
loft his cauſe, they only placed themſelves between the two Camps, part- 
ed them, and gave order to both ſides to lay down Arms. : Some time af- 
ter Maſaniſſa renewed the War upon a pretenceihe had to a Country cal- 
led Zyſcs, where there were large Champians, and fifty good Towns. The 
Carthaginians had again recourſe to the Senate, and people of Rome ; 


| they promiſed to ſen Deputies upon the place to determine this affair, but 


the Deputation was delay'd till fuch time as probable conje&tures might 
be made that 4Zaſaniſſa had the advantage. 'Then Commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, and among others Cato, who being arrived upon the places 
contended for, required the parties to give them full power to judge the 
difference as Arbitrators. To which //7aſaniſſa who found himſelf the 
ſtronger, and confided in the Romans, eaſily agreed, but the Carthaginians 
made a difficulty of it, and not without reaſon, for they remembred well 
that in former ſentences they had not done them juſtice, and alleged that 
the accommodations made by the authority of $ip;o needed no correCtors, 
provided they were obſerved by one Party and the other. *Whereupon 
the Comjnifficaces who would not be Judges but by conſent of parties, re- 
turned without doing any thing. But obſerving 1n their journy how ex- 
cellently the Land was cultivated, and that the Country abounded in all 
things, they were aſtoniſhed, eſpecially to ſee Carthage it ſelf ſo ſoon re- 
covered of thoſe loſſes ſo lately ſuſtained by Scipio*s ViRtory ; Infomuch 
that being returned to the City they declared ir a fault in the people of 
Rome, not to have a more watchful eye upon Carthage, they had ſo 
anciently been jealous of, and which upon a ſudden was ſo eafily re- 
ſtored to ſuch power. iCato himſelf ſaid the Liberty of the people of 
Rome could never be ſecured whilſt Carthage {ubſiſted. Which being 
propoſed in the Senate, it was refolved to make War upon the Cartha- 
_ but that the deſign ſhould be kept ſecret till opportunity pre- 
ented.* *Tis ſaid that Cato hereafter ids not in open Senate to declare 


the Neceſſity of demoliſhing Carthaze, but Scipzo Vaſica quite —_— 
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o_—_ that it was to be left in a condition, that the ancient Diſcipline, 
which began to decay,might be maintained in vigor by the fear they would 


Rill ſtand in of that City. 


Mean while in Carthage the Popular FaQtion ſuppreſſed the Royal, con- 
demning to baniſhment about fifty of the Principal,' and making the 
_ wear never to admit their return, nor ſo much as. ſuffer it to be 
poke of. +The Exiles made their retreat to H7:ſaniſſa to oblige him to a 
War ; He was before ſufficiently inclined to it '; wherefore he ſent Gu- 
luſſa and _s 4 two of his ſons to Carthaze, to ſolicite the return of 
thoſe who had for his ſake been baniſhed. But when they preſented rhem- 
ſelves at the Gates. Carthalon forbid their entrance, for fear leſt the 
tears of the Exiles kindred ſhould work upon the people, and beſides 
Anmilcar the Samnite Jaid an ambuſh for G»/uſſa upon his return which 
ſlew ſome of his attendants and put him to flight. This gave occaſion to 17a- 
ſaniſſa to beliege the City of Horoſcopa, with the taking of which he had a 
mighty deſire to begin the rupture. To it's relief-went the Carthagini- 
ans with twenty five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe of the City, 
under the command of arubs! then General of their forces, ro whom 
joyned Aſaſis and Suba, two of Maſaniſa's Major Generals who deſerting 
the two young Princes, went over to the Carthaginian party with fix 
thouſand horſe. {/4r»ba! with this additional force goes and encamps 
near the King, and had often and ſucceſsful skirmiſhes. But M«ſaniſſz 
ating with the cunning of a Great Captain retired by little and little, as 
if he had given ground, till ſuch time as he haq drawn him into a great 
barren plain encompaſſed on all fides with Mountains, and deficient in 
all neceſfaries to {ubſift on ; Here facing the enemy he encamped in the 
midft of the Plain, while {aruba/ fieſed on the Eminencies,whereby he 
thought he had the greater advantage. - On the morrow the battel was 
deſigned, when yo SN who afterwards took Carthaze, and who at 
preſent was only Lieutenant/to Zvcullus, who made War in Celtiberiafame 
to ſeek out 1Z:ſaniſſa to demand ſome Elephants. The King who was deſi- 
rous that day to take fome repoſe that he mightgo the freſher to the battel 
ſent ſome horſe to meet him, and gave orders to ſome of his ſons to re- 
ceive him. Day being come he drew up his Army in battel being now 
fourſcore and eight years old, yet a ſtrong and vigorous Souldier, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Country mounted on horſe back, without 
ſaddle or other covering equally —_ in the duty of General and Sol- 
dier, for the Numidians are luſtieft of all the pope of Africa, and live 
longer then any others, which is perhaps occaſioned becauſe the Winter 
is not ſo ſharp in this Country, nor the heats ſo violent as in' Zz4iz 
and Ethiopia , and for the fame reaſons are their Cattel ſtronger and 
greater. i The mea lie all abroad and harden themſelves by continual labor, 
they drink little Wine, fecd very ſparingly and with much ſobriety. Ma- 
ſaniſſa having drawn up his Army in Order, Adruba! did the 
like, for to him there were joynzd many people of the Country. 
Scipio being on the top of a Hill, as on a Theatre, ſaw all this Battel, and 
was after heard to ſay, that though he had been in an infinite number of 
fights, there was never any in which he took ſo much NED he had ne- 
ver ſeen any other, wherein either his perſon was in ſecurity, or that 
there were a hundred and ten thouſand Combatants: Or to expreſs it more 
gloriouſly, he ſaid that before him were, never found but two SpeQators in 
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a like occaſion, which were in the time of the Trojan Wars, Z»piter on the 
top of Mount Ma, and Neptune on: Samothracia. *They fought from 
Morning till Night with great ſlaughter of men on both ſides; however 
the advantage ſeem'd aſaniſſa's: Whom Scipio came to meet, as he re- 
turned to his Camp, congratulating the happy ſucceſs of his Arms ; and 
for his part, he received $c7p/0as the Son of his Friend, with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of kindneſs. The Carthaginians having notice of his coming, 
requeſted him to make peace berween AMaſariſſa and them , which he 
having yielded to , brought them to a Conference; the Articles of the 
Treaty were, that the Carthaginians ſhould releaſe to the King all the 
Country that lies about the Empories , and ſhould promiſe him two 
hundred Talents ready money, and eight hundred more payable at a cer- 
tain term : *But when M/aſaniſſa beſides all this, demanded the Fugitives, 
they would not hear him ſpeak of it, ſo they parted without doing any 
thing, and Sczpio returned into Spaiz with the Elephants. Maſariſſ: ſecing 
his Enemies Camp ſeated on an Eminence, or round Hill, beſieged them in 
ſuch, a manner, that no Proviſions could be brought to them; nor was the 
bringing all, there was none to be had , and he himſelf procured them 
with much difficylty, and what he had was fetch'd from afar off, and in 
very ſmall quantities. Aarubal at firſt thought that with the Forces he 
had, he could diſingage himſelf when he pleaſed, and open himſelf a pal- 
fage through the midſt of his Enemies. But becauſe his Stores were bet- 
ter furniſh'd than theirs, he hoped Maſariſſa might be reduced to a ne- 
ceſſity of demanding Peace ; and beſides, he was the tefs concerned, be- 
cauſe he had heard that Deputies were coming from Rome to end their 
differences. This was true, but theſe Deputies had Orders to determine 
the Afﬀairs, if 1 ane was overcharged, but to highten his courage, if 
they found him the ſtronger, which Orders they punQtually executed. 
Mean while the Famine centred 4/drubaPs Camp in ſuch manner, that the 
Soldiers weaken'd with Hunger, were not able to repulſe the. Enemy , firſt 
they kill'd the Beaſts of carriage, after that their Horſes for ſervice ; and 
at laſt were reduced to ſuch extreme neceſſity , that they boiled the very 
Reins of the Bridles for a ſuſtenance. There ſuppriſed them likewiſe an 
infinite number of Diſeaſes, increaſed by their bad Food, by the idleneſs 
of the Soldiers, and the ſeaſon of the year, for there was a great number of 
men incloſed within a {mall compaſs of ground , during, the RES heats 
of Summer, which were exceſſive in Africa : And becauſe through the 
want of Wood, even to dreſs their Food, they had been forced to burn their 
very Bucklers: Now not having the means to carry their dead Bodies out 
of the Camp, becauſe of the ſtrit Guard Maſaniſſa kept , and deſtitute 
of Fuel to burn them, the Plague daily increaſed with the ſtink of the dead 
Carcaſes, in the midſt of which they were forced to abide. 'Hunger had 
already conſumed the greateſt part, when the reſt hopeleſs of ſatery were 
forced to deliver up the Fugitives to Maſaziſſa, to oblige themſelves to 
pay him yearly five thouſand Talents of Silver for fifty years, andito cauſe 
thoſe they had baniſhed to return, notwithſtanding their Oath to the 
contrary. vt was likewiſe agreed,that the Soldiers which remained ſhould 
march out only with one Coat ,- and paſs under the Yoke ? Which being 
executed, Guluſſa remembring how a little before he had been affronted, 
ſent the Numidian Horſe after the Carthaginians, who not able to make 
reſiſtance, difarmed, as they were, and not having ſtrength enough to 
fly; of fifty eight thouſand men very few recovered Carthage , of which 


number was 4drubal, with ſome of the Nobility. This is what paſſed in 
the 
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the War, between 1/7aſaniſſa and the Carthagians, which was ſoon after 
followed by the third and laſt Punick War. 


The people of Carthage weakned by the loſſes they had ſuſtained in 
this War, ſtood yet in fear of 17aſaniſſa, who was nigh with a great 
Army ; and beſides doubted not but the Romans, who had teſtified their 
diſafte&tion to them upon all occaſions, would lay hold of this, under pre- 
tence that the Carthaginians had made War upon A/a/aiſſa, the Friend 
and Ally of the Roman people. And indeed their conjecture was not falle ; 
for as ſoon as 1t was known at Rome what had paſled, the Senate com- 
manded all the m_ of /taly to levy great numbers of Soldiers; not de- 
claring for what ſervice they deſigned them ; but only giving Orders 
they thould be in a readineſs upon the firſt Command. Wherefore the 
Carthaginians to repair their fault, did by publick Edict declare {drubal 
their General againſt Maſaniſſa, criminal , together with Carthalos his 
Lieutenant, and all thoſe of their Faction, laying to their charge the cauſe 
of this War. They likewiſe {ent them Depuries to Rome to complain of 
Maſaniſſa , but more of their own Citizens already condemned, tor that 
they had raſhly, and with too much paſſhon taken Arms againſt that King, 
and by that means put the City into hazard of falling afreſh into evil 
terms with the people of Rome. Upon which a certain Senator asked 
them, why they had not, in the beginning of the War, condemned all thoſe 
were the cauſe of it, without attending the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize ; 
adding that the Carthaginians had a long time deſigned a War againſt the 
people of Rome , and went only: ſeeking an opportunity, wherefore the 
Senate could not receive this excuſe. The Depuntes ſurprized with this an- 
ſwer, demanded in return what then they ſhould do to expiate their crime, 
ſince they had adjudged them guilty : to which was replyed in a word, 
Content the people of Rome. It was brought into debate in the Senate of 
Carthage , what this Contentment could be, they deſired of them, ſome 
thinking that the Romans would have ſome ſums added to thoſe ordained 
by Scip:o,others that they muſt abſolutely quit to Maſaniſſa thepoſſeſſion of 
thoſe Lands in difference.In this uncertainty they ſent once more to beſeech 
the Senate to preſcribe them more expreſly the means of contenting them ; 
to which anſwer was given, the Carthaginians knew them well enough ; and 
with this they were ſent back : which begat a ſtrange trouble, and general 
terrour throughout all Carthage. And to add to it, at the ſame time, the 
City of Htica, then the moſt conſiderable of all Africa, next to Carthage, 
having large and commodious Havens to receive a forreign Fleet, and not 
above ſixty furlongs diſtant from that City, and ſo by conſequence very 
_ to make & ſeat of the War againſt the Carthaginians ; there 

aving ever been a ſecret animoſity between the two Cities : Utica taking 
this opportunity of the deplorable Eſtate , to which Carthage was now re- 
"wake ſends Deputies to Rome to yield up themſelves and their City to 
the Roman ni © The Senate, who had long before had an inclination 
to this War, and were now prepared for it, having at their devotion ſo 
ſtrong and ſo commodious a City , diſcovered their intentions, and af- 
fembling in the Capitol, where it is uſual to debate Aﬀairs of conſequence, 
decreed a VVar with Carthaze; and at the ſame time gave it in Order 
to the Conſuls, with private Orders,never to give it over till Carthage were 


deſtroy'd. 
AM. Manlius had the command of the Army by Land, and Z. AMarcinrs 
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Cenſorinns of the Fleet by Sea. » After offering up the uſual Sacrifices, they 
palt into S:cily, that from thence they might let torward to rica, carryed 


* Galleys of by fifty * Quinqueremes, and a hundred Foiſts tollowed by many others, 
five ranks to as well flat bottom'd Veſſels, as great Barques and Ships of Burthen : Their 


a bank. 
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Army conſiſted of fourſcore thouſand Foot, and abour four thouſand cho- 
{en Horſe. For both the Citizens and Allies manifeſted an equal ala 
crity to go upon this glorious expedition, the ſucceſs of which was no way 
doubtful ; nay, ſome were found that would engage in it, whether the Tons 
{uls would or no.* Thus was War made and declared againſt .Carthaverat 
the ſame time, and he that carried them the Decree of the Senate, declared 
likewiſe that there was an Army at Sea ready to invade them. This news 
caſt the whole City, not only into fear, but delpair. They had lately loſt 
all their Youth, they had neither Fleet, nor Allies, nor Soldiers in readi- 
neſs, no proviſion inthe City to ſuſtain a Siege; in ſhort, no manner of 
preparations , as ordinarily happen to pcople ſurprized , with an un- 
expeted War, and which has not been declared. Beſides, it was not pol- 
ſible for them to oppoſe the Romans and Maſaniſſa together;wherefore they 


ent other Deputies to Rome,with full authority to accommodate the Aﬀair 


at any rate whatſoever. The Senate made them anſwer, That, provided 
the Army were yet in Sic/ly, if within a month the Carthaginians would 
deliver up in Hoſtage three hundred Children of their beſt Families , and 
perform what they ſhould ordain, rhe City of Carthage ſhould remain free 
in the enjoyment of their Rights, and of the Territory they pollefled in 
Africa. This Decree of the Senate they publickly gave to the Deputies 
to carry to the Conſuls, whom privately they advertiſed not to recede 
from thoſe orders they had received in the City. The Carthaginians 
were doubtful, that though they d.9 deliver up their Hoſtages, they ſhould 
not obtain aſſured Peace. However, in the extremity wherein they be- 
held themſelves, they placed all their hopes in obedience; and that they 
might work upon the Conſuls. ky 4 r22dy execution ot their commands, 
they carried their Children into $7.7, betore the time had been preſcribed 
them. It's true, that their Parents and Friend parted not from them with- 
out abundance of tears ; eſpecially i!;- Mothers, who ecchoing fearful 
ſhrieks and crys, could hardly bc pulled trom the embraces of their 
Children, and when they werc, hung upon the Ships, claſped hold upon 
the Anchors, and cut the Tackle to hinder the Seamen from putting forth ; 
many tore their hair, and beat their breaſts, as it they had been at a Fune- 
ral," for they perceived that in appearance indeed they gave Hoſtages , 
but in reality and efte&t, thev vielded up their City, ſince their Children 
were taken away, and no aſſured promiſe made them. And indeed ma- 
ay of theſe Women ſhedding tears made this dire prediCtion, that the 
giving Hoſtages was but in vain. Thus were theſe Youth taken away 
trom Carthage, to be delivered up in Sicily, where they were received by 
the Conſuls , who ſent them to Rome, and-told the Carthaginians, they 
ſhould know at Hrica, what more was to be done , to deliver themſelyes 


from this -VVar. 


VVhen the Romans were paſſed over, the Army encamped in the ſame- 
place, Scipio had before encamped in, and the Fleet rode in the Ports de- 
pending on Urice. The Carthaginian Deputies came to attend the Con- 
ſuls, who ſeated in the Tribunal , encompaſſed by all the Officers of the 
Army, had cauſed to be drawn off on both ſides the way that the Cartha- 


ginians were to pals, all their Forces magnificently armed, with Colours 
flying, 
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flying, that the Carthaginians might judge of their vaſt numbers by what 
they faw. Then a Trumpet having commanded ſilence,by the Conſuls or- 
der a Herauld went to give notice to the Depuries, that they were ready 
to give them audience. They were led through the midſt of all the Army, 
and when they drew near, ſtopt at the Rails, placed like a Bar before the 
Tribunal , trom whence the Conſuls commanded them to make their 
Propoſals. 7hy began then in a deplorable manner to recount the ancient 
Treaties had been between the two people, the antiquity of Carthage , the mul. 
titndes of people in it, the power they had had, and the former great extent of 
their Dominions ; adding that they ſpoke not this out of vanity ( for ut was no 
time to be vain, when they were miſerable) but t9 the exd, that the Example 
of a change ſo great and fo ſudden, might oblige the Romans to treat thens 
with humanity and moderation, of which they could not give any more illuſtri- 
ous evidence , than by having commiſeration of the afflicted , beſides thoſe who 
exerciſe their power well in other mens misfortunes, may hope the like from their 
Conquerours, if they ſhould fall into the ſame diſgrace. It would be piety in 
you ({aid the Chief of the Deputies) to conſider the miſcrable condition of our 
affairs, and unleſs we have indeed met with Enemies pitileſs and inexorable, 
you (hould in all reaſon reſt ſatisfied with our calamities ; we have Iſt all the 
Dominion we had both by Sea and Land, we have delivered up our Ships to 
you, and have not ſought to build others ; we have forborn hunting” of Fle- 
phants ; we have both formerly, and at preſent, delivered you good Hoſt ages, 
IVe have paid you the Tribute we ought you at the time limited, we that uf: to 
receive from others. Certainly, Sirs, your Predeceſſors, after having van- 
quiſhed us, contented themſelves with thus much, they recetved us into their al- 
liance and friendſhip, on theſe conditions , which we have ſolemnly ſworn to 
maintain on one part and the other. They faithfully kept the Peace they grant- 
ed, after long IVars ; and you, againſt whom we never took up Arms, what is it 
you complain of ? what part of the Treaty has not been obſerved, that you ſo 
ſuddenly decreed this Har, and bring it to our doors before you declare it ? Have 
we not paid you your Tribute ? have we any Ships ? havewe any Flephants ? 
Do we not ſeem worthy of your compaſſion, after the ſo late loſs of fifty thou- 
ſand men by famine ? You will ſay we made Har upon Malanifla : *71s true, 
but *twas not till he had uſurped our Lands, which we for a long time [uffered 
with patience, till he ſetting no bounds to his avarice, committed a thouſand cru- 
elties in the Country about the Fmpories, where he was brought up and educated ; 
and not content with that, he has attempted to ſnatch from us what we had re- 
maining, and at laſt has gone ſo far, as to trouble the peace we had with you : 


But becauſe we feared to diſpleaſe you, that we might remove all pretence of 


making this War , we have by publick Fditt declared even our own Defen- 
ders Criminal ; we have ſent Deputies to Rome to make our excuſes, and now 
again afreſh ſent other Deputies with full Authority to renew the Peace, on 
what conditions ſoever you ſhould think-fit : What need was there then of this 
Fleet, or this Army againſt people, who though innocent, ſubmit themſelves to 
whatſoever you ſhall ordain ? You may eaſily judge we make not theſe offers to 
decerve you , and that you cannot impoſe upon us any penalty, we will yot 
undergo, whilſt we have ſurrendred up as Hoſtages to you, the moſt conſiderable 
of our Children, as you deſired, withoat ſtaying oat the months time yougave 
us for the ſending them : Beſides, the Decree of the Senate declares, that pro- 
vided we delivered thoſe Hoſtages, Carthage ſhonld remain free in the enjoy- 

ment of what we poſſeſs. 
After the Deputy had thus ſpoken,Cexſorinzs broke ſilence, and anſwered 
him in theſe terms. *7's needleſs ro repeat to you the occaſion of this Har, 
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your Deputies have already heard it from the Senate themſelves. But as to 
what you falſely objeit to us twill be eaſie ro reply ;, for it ts decreed by the 
Ordinance you _ of, and we told it you before in Sicily, when we received 
your Hoſtages, that at Uticz. ſhould be propoſed to you the farther intentions 
of the Senate. JIVe cannot but praiſe you that you have ſent your Hoſt ages 
readily and ſuch choſen ones. But if you ſo paſſionately deſire Peace, what 
need have you of Arms. Wherefore bring all you have as well belonging 
70 the pnblick, 4s private perſons, all your Darts, Crofſbows and other Arms, 
and deliver them into owr hands, The Deputies anſwered that they were 
willing to obey in this too, but then they could not tell how to hinder 
Aarubal's entry into the City, whom they had condemned to death, and 
who was now at the head of twenty thouſand men which he had new rai- 
ſed. However when the Conſuls had replied that the Senate and people 
of' Rome would take that into their care, they promiſed to ſurrender their 
Arms, and Scipio aſica, and Cr. Cornelius Hiſpalus were lent to receive 
them. They had Arms for two hundred thouſand men, an infinite Num- 
ber of piles and darts, two thouſand as well croſsbows as other engins, 
for the lancing of javelins and caſting of great ſtones. And it was a 
wonderful thing to ſee the carriages loaden with them conducted by the 
enemies themſelves, who were followed by the Deputies,Senators,Othcers, 
Prieſts and Nobility, hoping'to move the Confuls either out of reſpeCt to 
their dignity or out of compaſſion to their misfortune. 

Whea they were come before the Tribunal, each man habited accord- 
ing to their degree, they all ſtood attentive, and Cexſorinus who was more 
eloquent then his colleague once more breaking ſilence ſpoke to them in 
this manner. Certainly we have good reaſon to applaud that ready obedience 
you have manifeſted in delivering your Hoſtages, and ſurrendring up your 
Arms ; but it is fruitleſs to make long diſcourſes where neceſſity preſſes. 
Hearken with patience to the remaining Orders of the Senate; withdraw your 

ſelves from the City of Carthage and transfer your habitation into whatever 
place you pleaſe of your Dominion, provided it be fourſcore furlongs from the 
Sea, for we are reſolved to raſe it. The Conſuls words were interrupted 
by the outcrys of the Carthaginians, who began to liftup their hands to 
heaven, calling the gods to witneſs of the treaties violated,railing, reviling 
and reproaching the Romans. Some deſired death, others became furi- 
ous, ſome provoked the Romans againſt the Deputies, others caſt them- 
ſelves on the ground, beating the pavement with their hands and face, and 
others in a rage tore not only their cloaths but their very fleſh, but after 
this firſt agitation was paſt over, you might behold them overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, ſtanding till without ſpeaking a word, as if they had been 


| dead. The Romans were aſtoniſhed at the Sn, and the Conſuls 
' could not take it ill that this conſternation, cauſed 


by an unexpected com- 
mand, had raiſed ſuch ſtorms in the breſts of the Carthaginians, till their 


. heat of anger was over, for they conſidered that mighty calamities do on 


the ſudden create a boldneſs in the heart of men, who cannot upon ſurpriſe 
digeſt the troubleſome neceſſity of obeying, and becoming hereafter ſer- 
vants : but when after a long ſilence they grew more lively ſenſible of 
their miſery,they forbore any tarther revilings, and only ſet themſelves to 
lament their unfortunate condition, calling by name, their Children, their 
Wives and their Country, as if they had heard their lamentations. The 
Prieſts likewiſe invoked the Gods as if they had been preſent, reproachin 

them with being the cauſe of their death. In ſhort the mourning was 74 
great, and the groans ſo confuſed, of thoſe who deplored the publick and 


private 
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private misfortune, and ſo worthy of compaſſion, that they drew teats 
trom the eyes of their enemies. The Conſuls themſelves moved with 
pity, out of a conlideration of the inſtability of humane things, expeQted 
with {ad countenances the end of their deplorings, when after abundance 
of tears and groans, the Calm in ſome ſort returning into their ſouls, 
they fell again into a profound ſilence, . and conſidering that their City was 
diſarmed- and defenceleſs, that they had not one Ship, one Warlike 
Engine, one Dart, or one Sword left, that they had not within their 
wa, men of war ſufficient, having lately loſt thouſand men, and that 
it was not poſſible for them to raiſe Soldiers elſewhere, having neither 
friends nor allies, beſides that the ſhortneſs of the time would not permit 
it. That their Children, their Friends, and their Country were in the 
enemies power,their City beſieged by Sea and Land, and that from the 
other ſide /aſaniſſa their ancient enemy was ready to fall upon them, 
they put a ſtop to the Tumult, and extravagance, as of all things moſt 
uſclef, in this occaſion, and had a freſh recourſe to prayers. -Then 
Hanzo ſurnamed Gilla the moſt conſiderable of all the Carthaginians 
there preſent, having firſt obatined permiſſion to ſpeak, began. in this 


Manner. 


« Sirs, If 1 may be admitted to add any thing to the Remonſtrances 
«we have made you, I muſt tell you, that we pretend notto at in this 
« occaſion, as if we pleaded our cafe before you in quality of Judges ; 
* ſuch proceeding is utterly unſeaſonable in our preſent condition ; but I 
* hope to make it appear by pertinent reaſons, that we are not unworthy 
*your mercy. We who have formerly been Lords of 4frice, both by 
«Sea and Land, and for a long time iy Extent of Empire with you, 
«atlaſt yielded all to Scipio, when we delivered up all our Ships and our 
* Elephants, we have likewiſe payd you the tributes impoſed on us at 
*the terms preſcribed. We beg you therefore, by thoſe gods, witneſſes 
*to the treaty, to pardon us, and not to violate the Oath of Szipio, who 
* ſwore that from thence forward the people of Carthage ſhould be friend 
7 andallie tothe people of Rome. We have not ſwerved from any thing 
« of that accommodation: . We have neither ſhips, nor Elephants, you 
«can demand no tribute of us, nay we have ſerved you againſt three 
&« Kings, and be not offended if we put you in mind of it, when youde- 
& manded our Arms, ſince ordinarily miſeries make men ſpeak more theri 
&* they ought ; but now though the Religion of the Treaty ſhould be ſuf- 
« ficient argument to perſwade you, we have only recourſe to our Pray- 
*ers, and indeed we have nothing elle left, having already yielded up to 
* youall that was in our power: This isall I can fay to you touching the 
&« firſt Treaty of Peace which was ratified by the Oath of Scipio your Con- 
« ſvl, but for what concerns our preſent Eſtate, you Sirs, are your ſelves 
*« witneſſes of what we have-done. You demanded Hoſtages, we have 
© given you all the choiceſt of our youth. You deſired our Arms, we 
© have ſurrendred them all, whichthe inhabitants of a City taken never 
&« willingly did. We aſſured our {clves upon the honefty of the Romans 
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* and upon their word, for the Senate gaye us their letters, which we 


« delivered unto you, and when you demanded Hoſtages from us, you pro- 
© miſed that Carthage ſhould ( giving them ) be at liberty to live accord- 
«ing to its Laws. And if having done what the letters of the Senate 
© have ordered us, nay more than what they commanded, it would cer- 
*tainly appear very evil if after 'having promiſed liberty to our City, 
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= comfort —_ for us, that you ſuffer us to bui 


« upon delivery of Hoſtages,you ſhould ordain it's deftruCtion, after having 
< received themyfor if you demoliſh it,how can you leave it free as you pro- 
<* miſed. This is all we have to ſay touching the Treaties,as well old as new, 
& and ifthis move you not,we will oaly have recourle toprayers and tears, 
*< the ſole refuge ot the miſerable, and for which we have ample occaſion in 
< the innumerable calamities that overwhelm us.We beſeech you therefore 
<* for an antient City,built by the command of the Cods. For the ſupport of 
<« that immenſe glory it had acquired. For the preſervation of that name 
& it has born throughout the whole world, for its Temples, for ts Gods, 
&« which are not capable of any crime. Chaſtiſe not them by a privation 
« of thoſe ſolemn facriftices and continual adorations paid them by this 
« City. Rob not the dead,who never offended you, of their Sepulchres, 
* and thoſe funeral Honors daily celebrated on their rombs. And if you 
<« have any pity for us, ſince you ſay *tis out of compaſſion you permit us 
<« to chule another habitation, {pare our Altars, {pare our howhold gods, 
« ſpare our high places, ſpare the goddeſs guardian of Carrhage.: In ſhort 
«fp are {0 many things that ere 'both plealant and precious in the eyes of 
” * whole earth ; tor what can you fear from us? You have our ſhips, 
&« you have our arms, and all thoſe greqt beaſts which attrated on us 
< the envy of ſuch a world of people. You may lay perhaps that it is 
d another City. But it 
« is impoſſible tor men accuſtomed to get their livelyhood from the Sea, of 
« whom we have an infinite number,td live or ſubſiſt in the Inland,yet how- 
* ever-you will have this to be a favor, but pray be pleaſed that inftead 
* of it we offer you another condition which will fully ſatisfie us and (in 
< our opinion ) bring you more” glory. -: Let the City that has not finn'd 
<* ſtarid;-and put todeath all the Carthaginians rather then command them 
* to change habitation.' Thus all the world will believe you animated 
< againſt men, and not againſt Temples, Gods, Sepulchres and innocent 
* walls. You have'been accuſtomed to prefer glory and pitty before all 
< things, and tomake your moderation ſhine in the midft of your proſpe- 
& rity, Which hitherto you have, practiſed towards all you have ſubdued, 
« ſuffer your ſelves then to be moved by the prayers of Z#p:ter, and thoſe 
<« gods which yet preſide ore Carthage, and for-their fake ceaſe to hare us 
< and our children, -out of a remembrance of our paſt offences. Take 
© heedrleft we ptove' the firſt. for whom you looſe that high eſteem in ' 
& which-you liveg:and fully not your reputation by the cruelty of this 
* 2Riony:{1o horrible to ſpeak of, much move to at, and of which never 
«yet{ was heard:.an- Example. The 'Greeks made many Wars upon the 
« Baybarians, and you your: ſelves have bore Arms againſt many other 
*© Nations ;. yet nedidns of you ever raZ'd a City that yielded withqut hen, 
* thathad delivered up all they held moſt dear, their Cluldren and their 
« Arms, and are moreover ready to ſubmit ro whatever other puniſhment 
« ſhould be impoſed,” We theretore implore' you by thoſe gods, witnelles 
* to qux treaties; by the fortune of mankind, by thoſe inward tings, they 
« who axe in proſperity ought to feel and fear, not to brand your ſyeceſs 
« with ſo ſhameful a tyranny, nor extend our miſeries to the utmoſt ex- 
© tremities. - Orif for your parts you are reſolved, yer give us leave to 
« ſend once more:to' Rome, to preſent our requeſt to the Senate. *Tis 
** but a ſhort time we ask you, yet during which our torment and trou- 
« ble will increaſe thrcugh the incertainty of the event. You are in ample 
<« power to do withrus what you pleaſe either at preſent or afterwards fur 
&« pray remember to att nothing contrary ts Piety and Mercy. 
| To 
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To all this Cenforinns replved; © There needs no farther repetition of the XXXVYIIL. 


© Orders of the Senate, they have ordained, and it muſt be done, did we 
* treat you like Enemies, we-ſhould only command, and then force you 
*roit; but becauſe the intereſt of our Commonwealth, and poſſible the 
* advantage of your own requires1t ; Iamcontent to make you apprehend 
<* the reaſons, and to perſwade rather than conſtrain you. * As often as 
* the ſight of the Sea puts you1n remembrance of your anc.ent- Dominion, 
* and paſt Greatneſs, it provokes your Arms, and begets you a thouſand 
« calamities. *Twas this Sea gave the firſt occaſion of your Aſſaults on 
* Sicily, which fince you have loſt. *Twas this Sea which made you in- 
* vade Sz, out of which you were ſoon after chaſed. Twas this Sea 
* 8ave you the opportunity of robbing our Merchants, contrary to your 
* tairh given in our Leagues, and then to throw them over-board, the ber- 
* ter to conceal your crimes, tillbeing ſurpriſed in it, you quitted $:rdints 
* for reparation of tht injury. Thus you loſt Sardinis by means of that 
* Sea'which by its nature inclines all the world to covetouſnelſs, by reaſon 
* of the vaſt profit it brings in, 1n a little time. By it formerly the Athe- 
* nians, skilful in Maritime Afﬀairs, grew ſuddenly ard mightily great , 
* and by it were not long after as ſuddenly ruined ; tor the Sea is a kind of 
* Merchandiſe by which riches flow in full ſprings, and ſuddenly ebbs as 
&© fait, You know we!l that thoſe people Iam ſpeaking of, having extend: 
©* ed their Dominion over all the Ionian Sea, and even unto Sicily, ſet no 
* bounds to their avarice till they had loſt all, till they were forced to ſur- 
* render their Havens and their Ships into their Enemies hands, to receive 
* a Garriſon into their City, and demoliſh with their own hands their lofty 
* Walls, fo that they became almoſt a Plain, which for a long time proved 
* the means of their ,preſervation. » And ſurely, Gentlemen of Carthage, 
*there is more ſtability in a Country Life, and more afſurance in Labour 
* and Tillage), and though the profits are not ſo grear as thoſe reaped by 
*the Sea, yet are they much more certain : and to.tell you my thoughts, 
*lamclearly of opinion, that a Maritime City is rather a Ship, than firm 
* Land, fo much 1s it toffed with variety of affairs, and fubje to infinite 
*Revolutions, whilft the Inland yields Fruits; may be gathered without 
* danger; . for this reaſon was it, that anciently Kings choſe their Seats 
* within Land, and that was it raiſed the Medes, Perſlans, Aſſyrians and 
* marry others to ſuclra height of power ; but to what purpoſe give I. you 
* the ex:2mples of Kings, let us ſpeak of what concerns you. Caſt your eyes 
* throughout all Zyb:4, and chuſe your felves a place where you may have 
** Neighbours that you like; but whence you may no more ſee this obje&t 
< that at preſent tempts you. Thus you will raſe out of your minds 
*the memory of paſt mileries; and indeed how can you look upon the 
* Sea, where now you have no Shipping without being tormented with 
*the remembrance of thoſe mighty Fleets which daily returned to your 
* Ports loaden wich booty or with the thoughts of the former 
* Magniticence of your Ports, your Arſenals and your Havens. And 
* when within your City you behold the Lodgings of the Soldiers unfur- 
* niſhed, your Stables without Horſes, and your Stalls without Elephants : 
* what can all this move you to, but grief, and defire to recover, if it 
« were poſſible, the ſame power. *Tis ordinary among men, that the me- 
* mory of palt felicity creates a hope of its return ; and on the contrary, 
* there is no-better remedy againſt calamity than oblivion, which can ne- 
* yerbe attained to, but by ciſtancing our ſclves trom objects may keep it 
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Qfreſh in our minds. - An evident proof of this you may have in your 
« ſelves, who after having ſundry times obtained pardon for your faults, 
& could never keep to conttant Peace, nor continue long without violation 
« of your Treaties. Wherefore if you have ſtill thoughts of Dominion, 
* and that preſerving your animoſities _ us, you wait only a favou- 
&« rable opportunity to ſhake off the yoke, you do well in endeavouring 
« ſtill to maintain your City, your Ports, your Honours, and thoſe lofry 
«& Walls which ſeem only built for War: and we on our {ide ſhould com- 
*« mit a great crime to pardon people that will not pardon us, even 
&« then ' when fortune has ſubmitted them to our power. Burt if in truth, 
* and not in word only you yield the Dominion to us, and that content- 
« ing your ſelves with what you poſſeſs in Zyb:s, you will make a ſincere 
« Heace With us, deal faithfully, and prove it by the effeQts, retire your 
" Hives into Africa, and willingly yield up to us that Empire of the Sea, 
* which by _ of War belongs to us. In vain,to move us to compaſſion, 
* do you deplore your Temples , your Gods , your -publick Places, and 
«* your Sepulchres ; for/we will not touch your Sepulchres, and you ſhal 
" hive liberty when you pleaſe to come and ſacrifice, but all the reſt muſt 
«be demoliſhed ; for you facrifice not to Havens, nor pay Funeral Ho- 
* nours to Walls ; for your Hearths, your Altars, and publick Places, you 
<* may build them elſewhere, and ſoon eſtabliſh your ſelves a Reſidence 
« in the ſame manner as when you left Zyre you came into Africa, and 
«* gained this Seat which now you call the Seat of your Anceſtors. * To tell 
* you allin a word, you may eaſily conceive what we now do 1s not out 
« of malice, but for our own ſecurity, and to maintain publick concord : 
<« if you remember that Abs which was no Enemy City, inhabited not 
« by Foes, but Friends that loved us, was transferred into our City for 
< the publick good, which ſucceded to both peoples farisfattion. But we 
* have, ſay you, multitudes of miſerable people who gain their living by 
* the Sea ; this hath likewiſe been thought on, ſo far, that it will be caſie 
< for you ſtill to trade by Sea, and to import and export your Commodi- 
* ties Without very great trouble ; for we have not ordained your retreat 
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. <from the Sea above fourſcore Furlongs; and we our ſelves are- di- 


« ftant at leaſt a huridred. *We permit you to chuſe ſuch a place as ſhall 
« beſt like you, and live withall freedom in your new Habitations : and 
<« this is what we meant when we told you that the City of Carthage ſhould 
« remain free, if they obeyed us in this occaſion ; for peaking of the 
« City, we believed not to be underſtood to have ſpoken of its Foundations, 
«or its Walls, but its Citizens, Here Cexſorinus ſtopped, bur ſeeing the 
Carthaginians were likewile ſilent, headded, that /Yhat he had ſaid, was 
only to perſwade and comfort them : And now, laid he, the Orders of the Se- 
nate muſt be put in execution, and that out of hand, wher:fore withdraw your 
ſelves , for as yet we conſider you as Ky cy Upor. hearing theſe words, 
the Uſhers made them go forth ; but they foreſceing the diſorder this news 
would bring to Carthage, defired once more audience, and being again ad- 
mitted, ſpake again in this manner. He Fn well, that we muſt obey, ſince 
you will not permit us to ſend to Rome ; nor have we any hopes of ever return- 
ing again to you, for our Citizens, before we ſhelf have done ſpeaking, .will tear 
as 1/4 pieces ; wherefore we beg you not for our concern ( me have already ſet up 
our Reſt) but for the — of Carthage, to oblige them by terror to ſupport 
the Calamity they groan under, that to that end you would cauſe your Fleet to 
approach the City, whilſt we are on the way thither, to the 1ntent, that they at 
once underſtanding your deſigw, and ſeeing the danger whereupon they are 
| threatened, 
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threatined, fallins upon them, may ſuffer, if poſſible, the execution of your 
Command. Fudze you towhat the injuſtice of our fortune has reduced us, when 
we are conſtrained to d:mand your Forces againſt our ſelves. 

Having uttered theſe words, they departed, and Cenſorinys went to 
plant himſelf within view of Carthage with twenty Galleys, whilſt one 
part of the Depuries took a quite ditterent way irom the City, and the reſt 
went thitherward quite overwhelmed with lorrow and grief. 


The Carthaginians ſtood upon their Walls to diſcover their return at a XXXIX, 
diſtance ; and ſome tore their hairs out of impatience to ſee them coming, 
others ran out to meet them to hear the news ; but when they beheld them 

uite caſt down with ſadnels, they ſmote their Brefts, demanding how 
things had paſſed, ſome in the general; others when they met a Friend or 
any one they knew, ſtopped them and enquired : but when they received 
no an{wer, they gave themſelves over to tears, judging all was loſt, thoſe 
who from the Walls perceived it, wept likewiſe tor company, without 
knowing wherefore, but out of an inward preſage of ſome great misfor- 
tune. The Deputies being come to the Gate, the people thronged ſothick, 
that they were ready to ſtifle one another, and ready they were to have 
torn in picces the Deputies, had they not told them that before they could 
an{wer them they muſt have conference with the Senate. Hereupon ſome 
gave place, and others made way for them, that they might the ſooner 
know the truth. After they were entred the Palace, and the multitude 
were retired, the Senate took their Seats, and the people ſtood all about 
the Senate-Houſe. And now the Deputies having told them the command 
they had received from the Confuls, there was raiſed a confuſed cry in the 
Aſſembly, which the people that were without anſwered by a dreadful 
noiſe. But when the Depuries continued their diſcourſe, and declared the 
reaſons they had uſed to move the Romans, they again kept a profound ſi- 
lence, out of the deſire every man had to know the event, which made the 
_ quiet too ; but when they underſtood that they were not ſuffered 
o much as to ſend to Rome, they burſt forth into hideous groans and out- 
cries; and the people forcing their Guards; entred confuſedly into the Pa- 
lace where now there was nothing but rage and fury. /All the Rabble, like 
ſo many Bacchantes, poſleſſed with different forts of madneſs, fell ſome up- 
on the Senators who had adviſed the giving of Hoſtages, tearing them in 
pieces, as if they had been the firſt cauſe of their iurpriſe ; others treat- 
ed in the ſame manner thoſe who had counſelled the delivery ofrheir Arms: 
ſome threw Stones atthe Depuries, as the bringers of ill news ; others ran 
like Furies up and down the Streets, and finding fome /talians, whoby 
Chance had ſtaid in the City, not dreaming of this unexpeQed misfortune, 
treated them with a thouſand ſorts of Indignities, telling them they would 
have revenge for the Hoſtages ſent to Rome, and for the Arms taken from 
them. All the City was filled with tcars and rage, with fear and threat- 
enings; ſome running through the Streets called out to their Friends, 0- 
thers ran to the Temples, blaſpheming the Gods that had not power to de- 
fend their own Altars, ſome running to the Arſenals, wept for grief, to 
lee them empty, others running to the Havens with tears, bemoaned their 
Ships delivered to faithleſs men, others again called their Elephants by 
name, as if they had till been with them, accuſing and blaming both 
themſelves and their Predeceſſors, and arguing that they oughr never to 
have yielded up neither Elephants, nor Ships, nor Arms, nor conſented to 
pay Tribute ; for that it had been much more honourable to have _ for 
\cir 
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their Country with their Arms in their hands. *But nothing more enflamed 
the anger of the people, than the Mothers of the Hoſtages, whom they 
might behold like Furies ina Tragedy, flie upon all they met with, reproach- 
ing them that they had robbed them of their Children, anddemanding fatis- 
ation. In concluſion, ſome more reſerved than the reſt, after having 
barricadoed up the Gates, gathered Stones, and carried them upon the 
Walls, to ſerve againſt the Enemy, inſtead of other Arms." 


The ſame day it was concluded inthe Senate, that they ſhould ſtand upon 
their Defence, and Proclamation was made for the general freedom of Slaves: 
They likewiſe nominated Generals, of which one was Aſarubal, whom 
they had condemned to death, and who had already twenty thouſand Men 
in Arms, and tohim they preſently diſpatched a Deputy toentreat him, that 
now in his Countries extremity he would not remember the offence he had 
received, which was only occaſioned by the feer they had of the Romans. 
Him they appointed to keep the Field; and for the City they chole another 
Alſarubal, Grand-child to Mafaniſſa, by one of his Daughters. This done, 
they diſpatched once more to the Conſuls, to demand only thirty days time, 
during which, their Deputies ſhould go to Xome, which being retuſed, they 
took a reſolution to ſuffer all extremities, rather than abandon their City. 
'And now might be ſeen an univerſal change in mens minds;the Temples like- 
wiſe, and the Palace, and other ſpacious places were changed into publick 
Shops, wherein men and women laboured night and day without refpit, un- 
leſs ſo much time as neceſſity and nature required for food and fleep; 1o that 
every day they made one hundred Bucklers, three hundred Swords, a thou- 
ſand Arrows tor the Croſs-bow; five hundred Darts and Javelins, and as ma- 
ny Croſs-bows as they could; and when they wanted ſtrings to bend them 
with, the Women cut off their Hair to make Cords of.» Whilſt the Cartha- 
ginians prepared for War with ſo much care anddiligence, the Conſuls were 
notſo preſſing, whether it troubled them to reſolve upon doing a thing ſoex- 
traordinary, or that they thought they could, when eyer they pleaſed, with 
eaſe take by force a diſarmed City. Beſides they imagined that neceſſity 
would ſoon take them off their courage, it being ordinary, that thoſe who 
in the extremity of Afairs are at frit turiouſly oppoſite, after having more 
cloſely conſidered the matter,grow fearful of diſpleaſing thole who have the 
power of deſtroying them, which happened in effect in Carth2ge, where a 
certain man perceiving his Fellow-Citizens already growing ſenſible of fear, 
came into the Aſſembly under another pretence, and told them, that of many 
evils the leaſt was to be choſen, when they had not wherewithal todefend 
themſelves. *Mean while 1aſaniſſa was not well {ctisfied, that he having 
brought down the Power and Glory of the Carthaginians, the Romans 
ſhould come and ſnatch the ViCtory out of his hands, and had croſſed the 
Sea without firſt communicating their deſign to him,* which they had uſed 
todo in former Wars. However, when the Conſuls, to ſound his intenti- 
ons, demanded his aſſiſtance, he replyed, he would not be wanting, as ſoon 
as he knew they ſtood in.need of it, and indeed ſometime after he ſent one 
to the Confuls, to know if they had any thing for him to do, but they not 
enduring his Pride, and miſtruſting him asa perſon grown angry, made an- 
{wer, that when they ſtood inneed of him, they would ſend him word, and 
yet were they at preſent in ſome ſtraits for Proviſions, which were onl 
brought them from Adrumetum, Leptis, Saxa,Uticaand Chella , for Aſdrubal 
held all the reſt of Zybia, from whence he ſent whathe could to Carthaze. 

* Some days being paſſed, the two Conſuls drew their Army near — 
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reſolved to beſiege it. It was ſituate in the great Golf of A4/rics, encom- 
aſſed by the Sea, in form of a Peninſula, .the Neck of which dividing it 
Tag the Continent, was about five and twenty Furlongs broad.” Towards 
the Weſt there ſtretched out a long Point of Land, about half a Furlong 
wide, which advancing into the Sea, divided it from the Mariſh, and 
was incloſed on all ſides with Rocks, and with a ſingle Wall. Towards 
the South and the Continent, where ſtood the Cittadal called Byrſa, it 
was incloſed with a triple Wall of thirty Cubits high, not accounting the 
height of the Parapets and Towers, which flanked it round in/equal di- 
ſtances, of about two * Acres one from another. Their Foundations were , ,,... s 2 
abour thirty Foot deep, and they were four Stories high, the Walls reach- £,4,n; ae: 
ing only to the ſecond, bur they were vaulted, and that fo vaſtly, that un- cording ro the 
dergound there were Stalls for three lpindred Elephants , with all _ Greek, Acre: 
neceſſary for their ſuſtenance, and above Stables tor four thouſand Horle, 
and Lofts for their Provender : beſides there were Lodgings for twenty 
thouſand Footmen, and four thouſand Horſemen ; in ſhort, all their or- 
dinary preparations for War were lodged in their Walls only.. There 
was but one place of the City, where the Walls were low and weak. This 
was a negleQed Angle , which began at the Point of Land, we ſpoke of 
before, and reached to the Ports, tor they had two Ports diſpoſed in ſuch 
manner, that a Ship might eaſily go from one to the other ; and yet there 
was but one entrance through a paſſage of about ſixty ſix Foot wide, ſe- 
cured with Chains; the firſt was tor Merchants , where were many, and 
divers ſorts of Quarters for the Mariners ; the other, which was the inner 
Port,was for the Men of Wargia the midſt of which ſtood an Iſland encom- 
paſſed about, as well as the Port,with valt Keys, in which there were Places 
or Docks to put under covert two hundred and twenty Ships, and above 
Store-houſes, where they wrought and made all things neceſſary for the 
Shipping ; the Fronts of each place were upheld by two Pillars of Mar- 
ble of Ionick workmanſhip, ſo that the whole round , as well of the Port 
as the Iſland, repreſented on both fides two magnificent Gallies. Within 
this Iſland ſtood the Admirals Palace, from whence - the Trumpet' gave 
the Signal of his Orders z from whence he publiſhed his Ordinances, and 
from whence he overlooked all things. The lfland food directly oppoſite 
to the mouth of the Port, extending it ſelf a good way forward, ſo that 
from thence the Admiral could diſcern what paſſed at. Sea a great diſtance 
off, but thoſe at Sea could not perceive what paſſed within ; gay, when 
the Merchants were entred into their Port, they could not ſee the Men of 
War, for their Port was ſeparate from the inward Port by a double Wall, 
and for them there was anentrance from their Port by a Gate into the Ci- 
ty, "A paſſing into the other. Such was at this time rhe face of 
Carthaze. 
:The Conſuls having each taken their quarter, begantheir aſſaults, A7u»- 
lias to the Landſlide, with deſign to fill up the Ditch, and poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Rampire within it, that ſo he might afterwards attempt the high 
Walls ; and Cexſorinus from the Sea cauling Ladders to be planted both on 
the Shore, and in his Ships againſt thar ill fortikea Angle, which had 
been always negleCted ; they both deſpiſed their Enemy , believing him 
diſarmed : but when they found new made Arms, and Men fully refiived 
to defend themſetves,they were ſurpriſed as at a Prodigy and retreated,ac- 
knowledging that from the very firlt they commutred an errour, in be- 
lieving they ſhould carry the City without fighting. They made a ſecond 


aſſault, which ſucceeding no better than the firſt; increaſed the courage of 
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the Carthaginians ; and now the Conſuls fearing 4ſdr»ba! , who lay en- 
camped on the edge of the Mariſh, lodged their Forces apart ; Cexſorinns, 
with his Naval Army in the Mariſh, againſt the Walls of the City, and 
Manlius on the neck of the Peninſula, towards the Continent. Being thus 
poſted, Cenſoripus paſſed the Mariſh, to go in ſearch of Materials for the 
building of Engines, where he loſt five hundred Workmen ; and great 
quantity of Arms having been encountred by Zmilcar, firnamed Phameas, 
Colonel of the Carthaginian Horle : yet forbore he not the bringing of 
Materials, with which having cauſed to be made Ladders, and other En- 
ines, he with them returned to the aſſault, but in vain. Marlins after 
ate ſlight attempts, and beating down part of the firſt Wall, deſparing 
of ſucceſs, gave over the Enterpriſe : but Cexſorizus having filled up a part 
of the Mariſh near to the point of the Land to gaig more room, raiſed two 
Rams of an extraordinary ſize,of which one was driven forward by ſix thou- 
imagined , be {and * Foot, encouraged by the Orders and Preſence of their Captains; and 
ana 4 the other by the Gally-ſlaves, whoſe labour was over-{cen by thoſe whs 
part laboured had the command of the Gallies. This begat ſubje&t of Emulation, fo 
at at ime,and that the Commanders, as well as the others ſtriving, who ſhould out-do 
when weary, each other, a great part of the Wall was ſoon overthrown, and the City 
a4 beved might plainly be ſeen into. The Carthaginians on their ſide did not ſleep, 
by other3. but apply'd themſelves to repair by night, what breaches the Rams had 
made by day\ but becaaolba night was not ſufficient for fo great a 
labour, fearful leſt the Romans ſhould eaſily beat down again what they 
had repaired, whilſt it was yet moiſt and unſettled ; they -reſolved upon 
a Sally, and ſome with Swords, and others with Torches in their Hands, 
{o vigorouſly aſſaulted the Engines, that though they burnt them not quite, 
yet they rendred them uſeleſs, and retreated into the City in order.” Day 
appearing, the Romans entertained a conceit of entring Carthage, by the 
breach which the Inhabitants could not quite repair, and they faw with- 
in a f{pacious place very proper to fight in. The Carthaginians expeted 
them, having placed in the Front all their Armed men, others with Stones 
and Clubs in the Rear, and all about in the neighbouring Houſes, thoſe 
who were any way capable of defending them. The Romans enraged 
that diſarmcd men thus deſpiſed them , entred in throngs into Carthage : 
but Scipio, to whom the taking of this City gave afterwards the ſirname of 
* Colonel of Africanus,being yet but * Tribune,took ſpecial care not to enter,contenting 
1000 men. himſelf with drawing up his Regiment by Companies in Battel, near the 
Walls*of the City ; from whence, as much as in him lay, he hindred 0- 
thers from paſſing in, and ſuſtained thoſe whom the Carthaginians beat 
back , by favouring their retreat ; and this was it, gave him his firſt re- 
putation, and made him gain the CharaCter, in all Letters that were wrote 
to Rome, of being wiſer than the Conſuls : 'Ar length Ceſorinus his Army 
becoming ſorely afflicted with fickneſs, by reaſon of being poſted among 
dead and itinking waters, and that the height of the Buildings hindred 
them from breathing the Sea Airhe reſolved to put to Sea; but the Cartha- 
inians having obſerved, that the wind blew direQly to the Roman Fleet, 
led with Tow and dried Vine-twigs, a quantity of ſmall Barques*with- 
in their Port, that the Enemy might know nothing of it; and having 
plaiſtred them over with Pitch and Brimſtone, brought them out in ſight of 
the Romans, and there hoiſting ſat], ſet fire to them; ſo that the wind, and 
the violence of the flames drove them into the midſt of the Fleet, which 
were almoſt all burn'd.- 
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After this, Cexſorinus being gone to Rome to be preſent at the Aſſembly, 
then to meet for EleCtion of Magiſtrates; his departure gave ſuch boldneſs 
to the Carthaginians, as to make an attempt upon Marlizs his Camp. To 
this end they fallyed by night, ſome armed, and others whohad no Arms 
carrying Bridges, and ſtormed the Ditch in that place next che Town, 
and were already pulling out the Paliſades, when the Alarm beihg run 
through the whole Camp, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the night, Scipio 
with his Horſe marched out of the farther Gate, and going the round of 
the Camp without the Line, terrified the Carthaginians, and made them 
retreat again into their City ; all the World gave Sc/p:0 the glory of having 
ſaved the Army in this noQurnal terrour by his Condu& ; and Marlins 
determined to keep better Guards, and to fortifie himſelf, to which effe& 
he cauſed a Wall to be built in the place, where there was but a Paliſade, 
and built a Fort on the Sea, to receive thoſe Ships that brought him Pro- 
viſions. That done, he took the Field with ten thouſand Foot, and two 
thouſand Horfe, beſides Hewers of Wood and Forragers, to gather in Har- 
veſt throughout all the level Country. Thoſe who were employed in this 
Service, were commanded by Tribunes, who relieved one another accord- 
ing to their turns, which gave occaſion to Phameas, who commanded the 
Atrican Horſe to ſignalize himſelf ; this young man diligent and handy, 
and who had with him ſmall but ſwift Horſes, which lived on Herbs when 
they had nothing elſe ; and could endure hunger and thirſt, if there were 
occaſion, concealed himſelf among the Woods, or 1n the Valleys; and when 
he perceived the Enemy ſtood not upon their Guard, fallyed from his Co- 
vert, and came thundring upon them like an Eagle ; and after having 
charged the Romans, retreated into a place of ſecurity. But when Scipio 
commanded , he never appeared; for $:ipio continually kept his Foot in 
order, and his Horſe in a fighting poſture ; and when any Corn was to be 
cut, he never ſuffered the Reapers to go to work, till he had firſt gone the 
round of the Field they were to cut down, both with Horſe and Foot in 
their Arms, himſelf guarding the out-skirts with ſome Squadrons, and if 
any of the labourers ſtragled from the others, or went out of the Circle , 
he puniſhed them ſeverely, wherefore Phameas never durſt attempt him ; 
and Scipio ſtill continuing his vigilance, his glory increaſed from day to 
day ; inſomuch, that the other Tribunes, who envyed him, raiſed a report 
that there was an old Alliance between Scipzo, and the Family of Phameas. 
It happened alſo that ſome Africans retiring themſelves to ſome Towers or 
Caſtles, of which there are great number 1in that Country : the other Tri- 
bunes, after having granted them Paſs-ports, forbore not to lay Ambuſhes 
for then in the way, and rob them : But Sc;jp/0 on the contrary, convey'd 
them to the very Houſe , inſomuch, that hereupon none afterwards would 
enter into a Treaty, but in his preſence; {o much the good opinion of 
his Virtue and Honeſty was increaſed, not only in the thoughts of the Ro- 
mans , but of the Enemies themſelves. AZarlins being returned to the 
Camp, after having gatheregl in Harveſt, the Carthaginians by night aſ- 
faulted the Fort on the Sea with great violence, and beſides to ſtrike ter- 
Tour into the Romans, the whole Multitude coming out of the City made 
a horrible noife. The Conſul ignorant of the caule of this Tumult, kept 
within his Trenches : but S:i:9 having caufed two Squadronsof Horle to 
mount, each with his Torch in his hand poſted in, forbidding his people to 
engage, becauſe of the night,and only giving them orderto run to and fro, 
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they were, and likewiſe ſtrike an apprehenſion into them, that they were 
advancing to charge them , this ſucceeded ; for the Carthaginians afraid 
of being charged on both ſides, retreated into their City , and this was a 
farther addition to the brave exploits already pertourmed by Scipio, it being 
now in every Mouth, he alone was worthy to have Pans for his Father , 
and to be enrolled in the Fanuly of the Sc:pio's, into which he had been a- 
dopred: Some time after /7anlwms going to Vucers with defign to al- 
fault 4/dr»ba!, the enterpriſe difplealed Scipio, the more becauſe he ſaw 
that in his March he was to pals through narrow ways among the Rocks, 
the tops of which were poflefſed by the Enemy. However he would go, 
but being come within three furlongs of that General , on the Banks ot a 
River, which he muſt paſs to fall on: Sripzo did what he could to oblige 
the Conſul to a retreat, telling him another time, and other means, were 
requiſite to reach Aadruba/. Thoſe who envyed him were not wanting to 
oppoſe his propoſition, and to ſay, that it ſavoured more of cowardiſe than 
prudence to turn tail, after having ſeen the Enemy, and that it was to grve 
them an opportunity tocome and charge them in the Rear. He then pro- 
poſed another advice z to wit, that at leaſt they ſhould throw up Trenches 
on that fide the River, that if they were repulſed, they might have a re- 
treat ; but they laughed at this, and one of them ſaid, he would lay down 
his Sword, if he muſt obey the orders of Scipio, and not thoſe of A7arlins. 
Hereupon the Conſul, who was not very expert in War, peſt the River ; 
and was no ſooner onthe other ſide, but he engaged {arubal, where there 
happened a great ſlaughter on both ſides; but becauſe Aarubal had his 
Camp near, he retreated thither, from whence as from a place of ſecurity, 
he obſerved in what manner he might defeat the Romans, who already 
repenting themſelves of their enterprize, regained the River in good or- 
der, yet could they not very commodiouſly repaſs it, becauſe there were 
but few Fords, and thoſe very dangerous, fo that they were forced to file 
off. Now arubal taking histime, charged them with great fury, ſlay- 
ing an infinite of thoſe who ſought rather to fly than defend themlclves,of 
which number were three of the Tribunes, the principal of thoſe, who 
had\dviſed the General to give battel. Scipio prelently rallyed all the Ca- 
valry he could with three hundred Horſe which he had, and dividing them 
into two Squadrons, cauſed them to march againſt the Enemy each of his 
ſide, with order not to charge at the ſame time, but make their diſcharge 
of their Darts, and then immediately retreat ; then charging again, re- 
treat in like manner. He was of opinion, that thus,having always one half 
of them fronting the Enemy, and ſtopping them with force of Darts, he 
ſhould conſtrain him to cloſe his Battalia's, which indeed happened , for 
after often renewing this kind of fight , and that the Africans ſaw they 
continually charged them with Darts which extremely vexed them, they 
turned all their Power againſt Spio, giving by this means leiſure ro the 
reſt of the Army to repals the River; and Scip:oſeeing the Romans on the 
other ſide, paſſed himſelf throughall the ſhowers of Darts, thrown at him 
by the Africans. Now at the beginning of this fight , four Roman Co- 
horts, which the unexpeQted aſſault of rhe Enemy had hindred from gain- 
ing the River, were retired to an Eminence , where 4ſdrubal beſieged 
them. The Romans perceived nothing of it, till ſuch time as they were 
about to encamp ; and now they did know it, knew not what to reſolve on ; 
ſome were of advice to continue their march, and not to expoſe a great Ar- 
my for a {mall Number. - Whereupon S$:ipio remonſtrated to them, that 
when the debate was about a matter of importance, mature deliberation, 
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tis true, was requiſite ; but that now ſeeing ſo many brave men in an ex- 
treme danger, nothing was to be lett unattempted to releive them. In 
ſhort, having taken with him Proviſion for two days,he fet forward, leaving 
the Army in a great fear, leſt he ſhould not return himſelf. As ſoon as he 
cameto the place, where the Enemy beſieged the Romans, he immediate- 
ly ſeiſed of an Eminence nigh to that, to which the Cohorts were retired 
to, and which was only divided from it by a very narrow Valley. His 
coming hindred not the Africans from continuing the ſiege, for they could 
not think that his men tired with travel could give any aſſiſtance to the 
beſieged; but he ſceing that the two Hills joyning themſclves together at 
the foot, made but a very {mall Valley, advances that way, and poſts hin- 
ſelf above the Enemy ; who ſtartled at his coutage and readinels, betook 
themſelves to a diſorderly flight. He would not purſue them , becauſe 
they were the greater number , but contented himſelf with the ſaving of 
theſe four Cohorts, which were given over tor abſolutely loſt, The Soldiers 
ſeeing him return contrary to their hopes, and that not only he himſelf was 
lafe, but that he had likewiſe ſaved others; gave aſſurance of their inward 
rejoycing, by their outward acclamations and ſhouts of joy , conceiving 
an opinion of him, that he aCted nothing but by the affiſtance of the ſame 
Divinity , which was believed to foretel things to his Anceſtor Scipio. 
Manlins returned to his Camp near the City, after having ſuffered ſuffici- 
ently, for not giving credit to Scipio, who would have difarmed him from 
the Expedition ; and whereas many thought it ſtrange, that they had left 
their Dead unburyed, eſpecially three Tribunes ; $1pio gave liberty to a 
Priſoner, and ſent him to 4/arnbal, to entreat him to give Funerals to the 
Tribunes. He cauſed them tobe ſought for among the Dead; and know- 
ing them by the Rings of Gold they wore (for by them are the Chiefs a- 
mong the Romans diſtinguiſhed trom the private Soldiers, who wear only 
Iron ones) he gave them honourable Funerals, whether moved to it out of 
humanity, or that in juſtice he ought it to the rule of War ; or elſe already 
reverencing the Glory of S:ipio, he was willing by this Office, to oblige 
that great man : To proceed, as the Romans who had had this bickering 
with 4{arubal, were on their returnto Carthage, {till frighted with their de- 
feat, Phamens cruelly perplexed them, and on rhe other {ide the Carthagini- 
ans came forth to meet them , ſo that they could not recover the Camp 
without the loſs of ſome ſervants whichthoſe from the City cut off. 


Mean while the'Senate ſent Commiſſioners to the Army to enquire into 
the ſtate of affairs; to whom both Marlins, and the Chiet Officers, and 
'likewiſe even thoſe Tribunes, who had eſcaped from the Rout, gave an 
account very advantagious in fayor of Scjpio. For at laſt ſo many glorious 
ſucceſſes had ftopt the mouth of Envy ; All the Army did the like, but 
above all his brave Actions ſpoke enough for themſelves. Wherefore the 
Commilſſoners upon their return to Roze, publiſhed with one voice the 
minable qualities of Scipio, and rhe great love the Souldiers bore him, 
which extreamly pleaſed the Senate. But now the Army being weakned 
by a great many Efraces,"hnhaficden were ſent to Maſaniſſa, to de- 
as forces againſt the Carthaginians, who found him no longer _ 
the living. That King finding himſelf oppreſſed with age ang ficknels, 
and having many illegitimate Children on whom he had beſtowed great 
gifts, and three legitimate Sons, all of different minds and manners, he 
ent to entreat Scipio as his friend, by ſucceſſion from his Anceſtors, to 
come and fee him, and to conſult with him about dividing his Kingdom 
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among his Children ; he immediately potted away, but ere he 
could arrive, Maſaniſſa had given up the ghoſt} having laid his Commands 
on his children to obey Sczpio, in what manner ſoever he ſhould divide the 
ſucceſſion amongſt them. Thoſe were the laſt words of this great man 
happy in all things, for by divine favor he reconquered his own King- 
dom, which SHphax and the Carthaginians had ſeized on, and enlarged it 
in ſuch manner, that from Aanritaniz which lies upon the Ocean he ex- 
tended the bounds of his Dominion into the Continent, as tar as Cyrexe, 
giving Laws toan infinite number of people, and teaching them a ſweeter 
manner of living ( for before the Numidians lived only on herbs, and de- 
ſpiſed tillage.) Heleft __ ſtore of Silver in his Cofters, and many war- 
like Troops, whom himſelf had exerciſed in revenging himſelf of his ene- 
mies. He took Syphax with his own hand, and brought the Carthaginians 
ſo low that the Romans had not afterwards ſo much difficulty to deſtroy 
them. He was tall of Stature, and very ſtrong, ſo that though far ad- 
vanced in years he would be preſent at all occaſions ſo long as he lived, 
and ever mounted on horſeback without a ſaddle, but the greateſt ſign 
of his vigorous conſtitution was that though he had many Children died 
before him, yet he never had leſs then then ten living at a time after once 
he had arrived that number, and being now fourlcore and ten years old, 
he left his youngeſt only four years old. That great age had he advanced 
to, and bore it out well, but at length of force he muſt die. Scipio did 
with honor caule the liberality of their father to be given to the baſtard 
Children ; divided the mony among the legitimate Children, together 
with the Revenues, and willed that they ſhould all bear the title of 
King : As for the charges of State he diſtributed them, to every one ac- 
cording to their capacity and inclination. He gave as by priviledge of 
birth-right to AZzcipſa the Eldeſt who loved Peace the City of Cirtha the 
ancient reſidence of the Kings, to Guluſſa the ſecond, who was a Soldier, 
the Command of the Armies, and ro Maſtaball the third who was/ a 
Scholar,the charge of Juſtice. Having made this diviſion -of the Goods and 
Kingdom of Maſenilſe Scipio forthwith — Gulaſſa along with him 
to aſſiſtance of the Romans, who having preſently diſcovered the place 
where Phameas concealed himſelf, and from whence he iſſued* out to ſur- 
priſe them, ſoon rid them of that inconvenience. 


One day Scipio and Phameas met ina place where there was only a water- 
courle between, that was impaſſible. Scipio who was doubtful of ſome am- 
buſcades, advanced only with three of his people, to make diſcovery, and 
Phameas came forward on the other ſide accompanied only with one, 
which made Scipio, judging he had a defire to ſpeak with him, advance 
likewiſe only with one to attend him, when they were nigh enough to 
hear each other, he ſpake thus to the African, /Yhy do not you labour for 
your particular ſafety, ſince you can do nothing for your Country? to which 
the other anſwered, and what ſafety can 7 expett, in the Eſtate to which 
Carthage is reduced, after having done you ſo much miſchief. Aſſuredly 
replyed Sc#pio,if you believe 7 have any power, and that 1 am a man of Faith 
and Honor, 1 dare promiſe you in the name of the Romans not only grace and 
pardon butggcknowledgements. The African thanked him that had more 
confidence in him than in all others, and told him, 7 wall think of it, and 
if I believe it may be done 1 will pive you notice, and with that they parted. 
Now /anlius to wipe away the ſtain of his firlt expedition to NVwcera, re- 


turned thither, and having taken proviſions for fifteen days, —_— 
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and fortified himſelf, as Scipio had counſelled him to do the firſt time, 
but he was a long time without doing any thing, which blaſted his fame 
the more, beſides the hazard he ran the Army into of being beaten by 
Aſarubal upon their return to Carthage.Whilſt he lay thus in an incertainty 
what te do, one of Guluſſa's people brought a packet to Scipio, who keep- 
ing it ſealed tiJl he came to the full Council of War, there broke it open 
and found writ in it, to this effe&t, Such a dey will come to ſuch « place, 
meet me there with what force you pleaſe, and give Order to thoſe who are upon 
the Guard, to receive me if 7 come by night. To this purpoſe wete the 
contents of the Letters which had no name ſubſcribed, but Scipio perceived 
well that it was an invention of Phameas. Though Marlins was fearful 
left Scipio might be deceived by that politick man, yet ſeeing he had a 
good opinion of him, he permitted him to go tothe place aſſigned, with 
Orders to receive an Oath of Fidelity from Phameas, without afluring him 
any ſet reward, but only promiſing that the Senate would recompence 
him, according to his delervings. But there was noneed of theſe promi- 
ſes, for as ſoon as Phameas was come to the place appointed, he ſaid that 
he put his own ſafety into the hands of S:ipio, and for recompence he 
referred himſelf to the judgment of the Senate and people of Rome, and 
the morrow after having given his parol, he drew up all his Troops in 
battalia, and being advanced to the head of them with the Officers,as if he 
were about toconſult of ſomething of importance, he ſpoke to them inthis 
manner. 
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If there remained any hopes to relieve our Country, 7 ſhoald be ready to die 
with you: but ſeeing it inthe Condition in which you all know it, I amreſolued 
totake Order for my own affairs: T have aſſurance given me for my ſelf and thoſe 
that will follow me: Now you are to think what you have to do, 


Having thus ſpokcn, the Captains and thoſe who were under their com- 
mand, tothe Number of two thouſand two hundred Horſe, declared for the 
Romans, the reſt ſtood b6rm by vertue of the authority and perſwaſion of 
Hanno ſurnamed the White. As Scipio returned to the Camp, accompanied 
with Phamezs, all the Army came forth to meer him, receiving him with a 
general acclamation as ina Triumph. But Mazlius above all expreſſed ex- 
traordinary joy , and no longer fearing his retreat might be ſhame- 
ful,becauſe he believed arubal, ſtartled at the Revolt of Phameas, durſtnot 
follow him, he diſcamped for want of Proviſions, not the fifteenth day after 
his departure, but the ſeventeenth. And becauſe he had yet three gays 
march through troubleſome ways, S$ipio rook Phameas and Grluſſa with 
their Horſe, and made an inroad into the Country which the inhabitants 
of the place call the Great Abyſf trom whence they returned at night to their 
quarters, with a great booty, and good ſtore of Proviſions. Marlins 
having advice that Cz/phur»ins Piſo came to ſucceed him, ſent Scipio be- 
fore to Rome, together with Phameas, whom all the Army condufted to 
the very Ships, befeeching the Gods to grant them the favor, that they + 
might ſte Scipio return into Africa in the-quality of Conſul, as if it had - 
been decreed by the deſtinies, that Scipio only could take Carthage, and in 
truth many of the Army wrote as muchto Rome. The Senate gave pub- 
lick praiſes to Scipio, honored Phamecs withthe Purple-rove, and chain of 
Gold, preſented him with a Horſe barded with Gold, and a Suit of Arms 
of the ſame gave him, beſides fix thouſand Seſterces, and one hundred and 
fifty * Mark 
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neceſſary moveables, and gave him hopes of much more if he applyed 
himſelf heartily tothe ſervice of the Republick : he promiſed it, and atrer- 
wardsreturned into rica, to joyn with the Roman Camp. 


In the beginning of the Spring Ca/phurnins Piſo Conſul, and his Collegue 
Z. Mancinus Admiral embarked for rica, whither being come, they 
made no attempt at all neither againſt Carthage nor againſt {/druba!, but 
contented themſelves to make War upon the little Ciries round about,they 


beſieged Aſpida by Sea and Land,but were forced to raiſe their Siege. *Tis 


true Piſo took another Town which he ſack't,though the inhabitants com- 
plained __ had furrendred upon compoſition : From thence he paſſed to 
Hippone which is a great City, conſiderable for it's Walls, it's Caſtle, 
it's Gates, and it's Haven, and which had been thus fortified by A4zathocles 
Tyrant of Sicily. It being Situate near to Utica and Carthage, the inhabi- 
tants plundered the Convoys of Victuals that were carrying to the Ro- 
mans, with which they were in ſome meaſure accommodated ; where- 
fore Calphurnius deſigned not only to chaſtiſe them, but ' likewiſe to make 
them reſtore the Prizes they had taken. He therefore laid ſiege to it, 
Which continued all the Summer, but in vain, for the inhabitants made 
two allies, wherein being aſſiſted by thoſe of Carthage, they burnt all the 
beſiegers Engines. Thus Summer being ſpent without doing any thing, 
the Conſul went to take up his Winter quarters at Htica. 


But the Carthaginians, who had. yet all {/arubal's Army entire proud, 
of the ſucceſs of Hppore, where they had beaten Piſo, and ſtrengthned 
befides with eight hundred Numidian Horſe, which had revolted from 
Guluſſa to them under the conduQt of Bythias, enlarged their hopes, be- 
ſides they perceived that though ſicypſa and 2{avaſtabal, the other ſons 
of Maſaniſſa, promiſed Arms and Mony to the Romans, yet they only 


_ temporized in expeQation to ſee what courſe theſe affairs would take. They 


began therefore to ſpread themſelves throughout all ics, and without 
fear to fortifie places in the Country, declaiming every where againſt the 
cowardiſe of the Romans, and to perſwade the people, they loudly pro- 
claimed the two expeditions of \Vucera, which had redounded to their 
ſhame, the laſt occaſion of Fppore, where they had been fo ill handled, 
and at laſt having beſieged Carthage it ſelf though diſarmed, though un- 
provided of all things,yet they had been forced to raiſe the ſiege. The 

ſent likewiſe to Mzcpſaito Mavaſtabal, and to the free Moors, to adviſe 
them to take care leſt if the Romans took Carthage, they ſhould after- 
wards invade and ſubdue them. They deputed ſome likewiſe into Ma- 
cedonia, where one who called himſelf the Son of Perſeus made War 
againſt the Romans,to exhort him to continue it, with promiſes that Car- 
thage would not let him want either Mony or Shipping. In ſhort, now 
they ſaw themſelves armed,they entertained no other but exalted thoughts, 
__ their courage and their reſolution daily increaſed, as they beheld 
themſelves in a better condition of defence. /druba/ their General 
abroad was no leſs reſolute, after having twice ſucceſsfully dealt with 
Mail xs, which had raiſed his thoughts to that degree that he grewambi- 
tious of having likewiſe the command of the Forces within the City, 
which to compaſs he cauſed {/drubs/ the Nephew of Guluſſa, who at that 
time commanded, to be fatfely accuſed in full Senate, of holding intelligence 
with his Uncle. At which he being ſo ſurpriſed that he could anſwer no- 
thing for himſelf, was knockt on the h ead with ſtools. 


But 
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But when the cowardiſe of Piſo, and the preparations made by the XLVII 
Carthaginians came to be known at Rome, the people were extreamly 
moved, out of an apprehenſion they had,leſt this War, undertaken againſt 
a neighboring Nation, and from all time enemy to the Roman name; 
ſhould grow upon them. For they having been firſt deficient in their 
word, as to What they ordained the Carthaginians, there was no more 
hopes left of an accommodation. The memory of thoſe Noble Adions 
done by Scipio, in Africa, whilft he was yet but Tribune, was yet very 
freſh, and the compariſon of preſent affairs, with what he had done, rai- 
ſed ſv much the more the glory of his reputation, and as inall meetings 
every one told what was writ from the Army, all the world wiſt't his re- 
turainquality of Conſul; theday of the Aſſembly for the EleQtion of Ma- 
piſtrates drew nigh, but his not being, of the age admitted by Law to poſ- 
eſs that dignity forbid his pretending to it, for he demanded only the 
charge of #di/e,when the people offered him the Conſulate. The Con- 
ſuls ſtood againit it, and oppoled the Law contrary to this Ele&ion, but 
the multitude perſiſted the more, alleaging that by the Laws of 7Zullus and 
Romn!us, the people were Judges of the Aſſembly, and fo it belonged to 
them toapprove or cancel all Laws that concerned the Allembly. At laſt 
one of the Tribunes threatned the Conſuls to take away their power of pre- 
ſiding if they _ not to the will of the people, whereupon they per- 
mitted the Tribunes to abrogate that Law for a year, provided it were 
then re-eſtabliſhed. The Lacedemonians it ſeems did the ſame, when be- 
ing forced to make the Laws yield to neceſlity, to ſecure from infamy 
thoſe taken Priſoners at Piles, they cryed out, Zet ws this day give the Laws 
leave to ſleep. Thus \S:ipio demanding the Edility,obtained the Conſulate, 
and when _— that was likewiſe named Conſul, required that the Go- 
vernment of the Provinces ſhould be drawn by Lot, one of the Tribunes 
aſſembled the people and ſpeaking of the War with Carthage, demanded 
to which of the Conſuls they would give their Commiſſion. So the people 
Pave to Scipio the Government of that Province, permitting him to raiſe 
Teeraits to compleat the old Troops and to form new ones, to receive 
from the Allies all thoſe volunteers would follow him, and to write in the 
name of the people of Rome, to what Kings and Cities he thought con- 
venient, and indeed ſome Kings , and ſome Eſtztes did affiit him with 
forces. 

'* Things thus diſpoſed, he paſſed into Scily, and from thence forthwith 
toHtics, mean while Piſo beſieged ſome Inland Towns, and Ancines 
hy conſtantly before Carthage, where having obſerved a certain place in 
the wall negleAed, becauſe it wasalmoſt inacceſſible by reaſon of the rocks 
that ſarrounded it, he thoughthe might ſecretly gain it, and having made 
_; of ladders prepared for the ſtorm; ſome Soldiers mounted bravely, 

the Carthaginians deſpiſing their {lender Number opened a gate by the 
ſide of the rocks,and made a Sally upon the Romans, who ſo briskly repulſed 
. them, that many Soldiers entred Pelmel with them into the City, and 
ſhouted amain, as if they had already been Maſters of it. AZarcinus ra- 
viſhed with joy (raſhand heady as he was) with all thoſe that remained 
in the Ships came forth half Arnied, and ran to the walls toſecond their 
cotnpanions, but night coming on forced the Admiral to lodge in a cer- 
tain Poſt near the the Walls where he kept without doing any thing, and 
becauſe he had neither Arms nor ViCtuals, he ſent meſſengers to Piſo ro 
give him notice to eome to his relief, = to the Magiltrates of rica, that 
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they ſhould forthwith diſpatch away Proviſions; tor he ran the hazard of 
being aſſaulted as ſoon as it was day, by the Carthagimans, and thrown 
headlong from the. top of the Rocks. Scipio, who landed the ſame Even- 
ing at rica, having "a Mancinas his Letter, preſently cauſed the Trum- 
pets to ſound, to give warning to thoſe were already landed to get forth- 
with aboard, giving orders to all the Youth of U:ca to be in a readineſs 
to follow him, and to the old men to bring Proviſions on board the Gal- 
leys, and releaſing lome Carthaginian Priſoners, he ſent them unto the 
City to let them underſtand that Scipio was arrived with a mighty Fleet. 
He diſpatched likewiſe ſeveral Meſſengers one after another to Piſo, to 
command him to come to him withall ſpeed. About the laſt Watch he 
went to Sea, giving order to the Soldiers , that as ſoon as they ap- 
proached the Town, they ſhould all ſtand upright on the Hatches, that the 
Enemy might believe them the greater number. Towards the Break of 
Day, Marncinus being charged on all ſides by the Carthaginians, had form- 
ed a round Battalia, encompaſſed by all the armed men he had, inthe midſt 
of which were incloſed above three thouſand without Armour, but at laſt 
the Showers of Darts, and multitudes of Wounds had reduced them to the 
point of ſeeking their ſafety down the Precipices, when they ſaw Scipio's 
_— appear full of Soldiers, which ſurprized not the CO who 
had already receivedadvice of it by their Priſoners, but ſaved the lives of 
the Romans, who were almoſt hopeleſs ; for at the approach of this Fleet, 
the Carthaginians gave ground, and the Romans withdrawn from the dan- 
ger wherein they were, got aboard their Ships. 


Scipio lent back Mancinus to Rome ( for Serranns his Succeſſor was al- 
ready come to command the Fleet.) and went himſelf and encamped near 
Carthage, The Carthaginians on their part went and encamped direQly 
oppoſite unto him, whither came to them ſdrubal that commanded the 
Field-Army, and Bythias Colonel of the Horie, with fix thouſand old Foot, 
and a thouſand choſen Horſe. But Scipio finding the Military Diſcipline 
much corrupted ; that under Pio the Soldiers had been accuſtomed to I- 
dlcneſs, Rapine and Avarice; that in the Camp there was an infinite num- 
ber of thoſe Sutlers and Pedlars, whom only rhe hopes of prey made 
follow the Army, who debauched the beſt Soldiers to {traggle with them, 
only to pillage and plunder, though by the Rules of War, he that weat fo 
far from the Camp, that he could not hear the Sound of the Trumpet, was 
to be procceded againſt as a Run-away, and that all the miſchief theſe peo- 
ple did was imputed to the Army, and all the plunder taken begot only 
matter of quarrel and difſention ; for it often happened, that for a trifle 
Comrades tell together by rhe ears, and killed one another. Scipzo, Ifay, 
having obſerved this, and knowing well he ſhould never compals his ends 
on the Enemy, unleſs he firſt made himſelf Maſter of his own Troops, al- 
ſembled his Army, and taking his Seat on the Tribunal, ſpoke in this 
manner : 


The Oration of Scipto. 


Y% are TVitneſſes, Fellow Soldiers, that whilſt I bore Arms here under 
Manlius, 7 gave you an example of that Obedience which 1 deſire you 
ſhould pay me now, that Thave a right to command: Tcould as well at this inſtant 
hve puniſhed your diſobedience, bat Tthought it convenient firſt to adviſe you of 

YOUY 
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your duty. Zou know what attions you do, 1 am aſhamed to tell you of them in 
fall alſemiy: You live rather like Robbers than Soldiers, and are more uſed to 
Traffick, than to Aſſaults: you leave the Camp to ſeaqr, the Country , and inthe 
midſt of War you are greedy after Delights, withouÞTabouring at all for Vidto- 
#9. This is the ay ge why in that little time T have been abſent, the Cartha- 
ginian Aﬀairs are ſo well recovered: ſo that: being now come to command you, 7 
find that the reforming your evil orders will be the greateſt part of trouble, If 
T certainly knew it were your own fault, [would not fail to puniſh you; but be- 
cauſe [attribute it to another, 1 forget what's paſt. For my part Tcame not hi- 
ther to plunder, but to conquer. 1 ask no Money from the Enemy before the 
Vittory, and wil! patiently wait till they be fully defeated. *Tis therefore my 
pleaſure, that all thoſe people in the Camp, who bear not Arms, depart, from this 
very day, _ only ſome few whom 7 ſhall give leave to ſtay; and 7 forbid 
any, whoever he be, to return, unleſs it be to bring Proviſions, and ſuch Pro- 
wiſions too as are proper for Soldiers.{ will give the Vittuallers a limited time to « 
expoſe their Commodities in, onwhich my * Quaſtor and Twill take care to ſtt 4 + Treaſurer; 
reaſonable price, So much for what concerns thoſe who are not inliſted. For 

you my Fellow Soldiers, whatever we attempt, 1 have but one order to give you, 

that is, that you take example by me, whether it be for manners or diligence; 

and if you ao it indeed, be aſſured, that your Endeavours will never want Succeſs, 

nor your Actions Recompence : we muſt att now that the occaſion requires it , les 

ns adjourn profit and pleaſure to their Seaſon. This is what 1 demand from you, 

what J deſire, Diſcipline : and then be aſſured, that as obedience ſhall be amply 

rewarded, ſo diſobedience ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed, 


After having ſpoken thus, he forthwith cauſed all uſeleſs perſons to. be SLIX: 
driven out of the Camp, and with them ſent away all that wes rather de- 
licious than neceſſary. Having thus purged his Army, and diſpoſed his 
Soldiers to obedience, he deſigned one night ſecretly to make an Afaultby 
two ſeveral ways upon a certain great place againſt the-Walls of the City, 
called 17egar, and having ſent thoſe about,who were to make the Atraque 
on the one ſide, he took his march towards the other, cauſing tobe brought 
along Axes, Croes and Ladders, he had already advanced a pretty way in 
the dark, without making any noiſe, when thoſe that were upon the Wall 
perceived him, which they ſignified by their Cries, to which he anfwered 
firſt, and after him all the Aſſailants in like manner. There was likewiſe a 
great Cry raiſed on the other ſide, which gave the firſt terrour to the Car- 
_ thaginians, aſtoniſhed to be two ſeveral ways afſaulted by ſo many Ene- 
mies, and by night. Scipio however, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
he uſed, could not gain the Wall; but having obſerved, that on the out- 
ſide, and near the Walls there wasa void Tower of the ſame heighth, which 
belonged to a private perſon, he cauſed ſome reſolute young men to mount 
up into it, who having with force of Darts made thoſe who defended the 
Wall,diſlodge, laid Planks and Joyſts over, and ſo paſſed to the Parapet, 
and thence leaped down into the place, and having broken open the Gate, 
gaveentrance to Scipio with four thouſand Men, forcing the Inhabitants to 
retreat into the Fortreſs, as if all the reſt of the City had been taken. In 
this Alarm and confuſed Tumult they took+ſome Priſoners ; andthoſe who 
were encamped without, forſaking their Camp, fled haſtily to ſhelter 
themſclves with the reſt in the Citradel: but Scip:o perceiving this place 
of Meeara was full of Gardens planted with Fruit-trees, and conſiſted of 
many little Incloſures of Mud-walls, Quick-ſet Hedges, \Buſhes, and ſome 
little Streams, fearig leſt rhe Soldiers _ lo many Turnings and Wind- 
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ings which they were unacquainfed with, or puriue the Enemy, and ſo 
give them the opportunity of laying anambulh forthem, cauſed the Retreat 
to be ſounded. Day appearing, A/drub4/ enraged at Scipio's boldneſs, 
cauſed all the Roman Prildfiers he had to be brought upon the Wall, and be- 
foretheir Countrymen, with Pinchers or Hooks of Iron cauled their Eyes 
or Tongues tobe pulled our, or their Nerves or Privy Members torn off, 
fome had the Soles of their Feet cut off, and others their Fingers; fomehe. 
cauſedtobe fleadalive; and then tumbled down thoſe high Rocks. This 
he did to the end, that taking away from the Carthaginans all hopes of 
Peace with the Romans, and ſharpening their courages to the utmoſt, they 
ſhould expett no ſafety but from their Arms: yet his detign ſucceeded quite 
otherwiſe ; for the Carthaginians, who found themſelves made Com- 
plices of ſuch horrible Crimes, became rather more timerous than hardy, 
and began to hate 4ſdrnba/, who had cut off trom them all hopes of par- 
don, elpecially the Senators, who loudly declared, that fuch cruclty and 
infolence were unſeaſonable in the publick Calamities, by which diſcourſe 
they incenſed him to that degree, that he took ſome of them, and ſlew 


them with his own hands. Thus he made himlfelf terrible, living hence- 


forth more like a Tyrant than a Governour, and making his ſecurity conſiſt 
in his being feared, believing that ſufficient to warrant him againſt all at- 


tempts might be made againlt his perſon, 


: $:ipioſet on fire that Camp the Carthaginians had deſerted the night be- 
fore, when they ran to ſave themſelves in the Cittadel, and being become 
abſolute Maſter of the Peninſula, he cauſed a Trench to be dug from one 
Sea to the other? not above a Darts caſt from the Enemies, who uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder the work, which made it extreme painful to 
the Soldiers : however, what by working, and what by fighting, they per- 
fected it at length, though it were five and twenty Furlongs long. This 
being finiſhed, he cauſed ſuch 2nother to be made towards the Inland, not 
far diſtant from the other, and after that two Traverlſes ; ſo that it was a 
kind of a ſquare Fortification, which he cauſed to be paliladoed with ſharp 
Stakes, behind which he likewiſe cauſed a Ditch to be made, but that he 
might fortifie himſelf the better towards Carthage, he incloſed it with a 
Wall five and twenty Furlongs long, twelve Foot high, and fix Foot broad, 
in which he placed Redoubts and Towers at equa! diſtances. In the mid{t 
of the Fort he cauſed to be erected a very high Tower, on which he placed 
a {quare Platform, from whence he might diſcover all that was done in the 
City. Theſe works having been finiſhed in four and twenty days, and as 
many nights ( by the continual labour of all the Soldiers, who by turns 
ſtood to their Arms, or wrought with their working Tools) Scip:0 lodg- 
ed his Army. Yet he had not built this Fortification only for that ule, 
but likewiſe to ſerve asa Circumvallation to hinder the bringing Proviſions 
to. the Beſieged, which before came to them by land ; tor beſides this 
Neck of the Pernixſ#/z which he now poſſeſſed, all the reſt was encompal- 
fed by the Sea. +This therefore was the firſt and principal cauſe of the Be- 
fieged's miſery, which ſoon brought a Famine into the City*, for an infiinte 
number of people being fled out of the Country into Carthage, durſt not 
go out again for fear of the Beſiegers ; the Merchants came no more be- 
cauſe of the War; there was no Corn brought by Sea from Zyb:a, but 
rarely, and then when it was calm, ſo that the greateſt part of their Pro- 
viſions came ordinarily by land, and that paſſage being ſtopped, the City 


preſently became afflicted with Famine: ZBythias, who commanded the 
Carthaginian 
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Carthaginian Horſe, was now abroad, whither he had been ſent to make 
Proviſions of Corn, but he durſt not come near Sipio's Entrenchments, 
much leſs attempt to force them : ſo that now no Corncould come into 
Carthage, but by Ships which were laden afar off, and which hardly got in; 


becauſe of the Roman Fleet which lay at Anchor not far from the Port.” 


However, they A to keep at a good diftance, becauſe of the dan- 
ger of the Shore, which lay open to all Storms; and likewiſe could not 
come nearer into the Port without being ſubject to inconveniencies from 
the Carthaginians Engines upon the Walls, or of being by the violence of 
the Waves daſhed againſt the Rocks, which lie there very thick : ſome 
Ships of Burthen ſent from Byzhias, and ſome Merchant-Ships that deſpiſed 
the danger, out of hopes of the gain, took their time when it blewa treſh 
gale into the Port, and with all Sails ſpread, made ſuch way, that the Ro- 
man Galleys could not reach them, but theſe. opportunities offered but ſel- 
dom; and beſides, that little Proviſion that came by Sea was at Aſaruba/s 
diſpoſe, who diſtributed it only to thoſe thirty thouſand Men he had cho- 
ſen for the War, and gave no part thereof tothe reſt of the people, though 
periſhing for hunger. 


Scipio having obſerved this, contrived how to block up the Entrance of 
the Port which opened tothe Weſt, very near to the Sea Shore ; and to 
this purpoſe he cauſed to be raiſed a long Dam,* which advanced from that 
point of Land that ſeparated the Mariſh fromthe Sea very far into the Wa- 
ter, towards the Mouth of the Port, which he did by caſting in, and ce- 
menting together mighty Stones, that the Waves might notremove them ; 
it's Breadth was in the Superficies four and twenty Foot, and four times as 
deep. The Carthaginians laughed at firſt, and mocked at the Underta- 
king, as if ina long time, or perhaps never $:p/0 could have brought it 
to perfeQtion ; but the whole Army laboured mn it with an emulation of 
=# rg without reſting day or night; inſomuch, that at laſt the Be- 
ſieged affrighted, reſolved to make anorher entrance on the farther fide of 
the Port, where the Peninſula extends it ſelf more into the Sea, where a 
Dam could not be made, both by reaſon of the depth of the Water, and 
violence of the Winds. All the people therefore ſet themſelves to digging, 
{o much as the very Women and Children, and beginning from within, 
and continuing their work without telling their deſign ; and at the ſame 
time muſtering up all the old Materials they had, they fell to make Galleys 
of divers ſorts, following their buſineſs with much courage and diligence, 
but ſo ſecretly, that the Priſoners themſelves could give no other account 
to Scipio, fave that they continually heard a | or noiſe in the Port, but 
knew not what it meant. Having at laſt completed every thing, they ſud- 
denly opened the Mouth of the Port, and about break of day came forth 
with fifty Galleys, and great quantity of Barques, Brigantines, and other 
ſmaller Veſſels, in ſo good order, that they were very capable to ſtrike. 
This new Mouth ſo unexpectedly opened, and the unthought of coming 
out of ſucha Fleet, ſo ftartled the Romans, that had the Carthaginians 
immediately fell upon their Fleet, unfurniſhed borh of Mariners and Slaves, 
all hands being employed in the Works to advance the Siege, they might 
ealtly have made themſclves Maſters of it. But becauſe it was decreed by 
the Deſtinies, that Carthage ſhould be razed, they contented themſelves 
with this vain Shew, and proud Bravado, retreating into their Port with- 
out doing any thing elte. 
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Three days afterwards they came forth again to Sea, with deſign to 
engage the Romans in good earneſt, whoſe Fleet being now in a readt- 
nels ſet forward to meet them, they began the fight with great ſhouts on 
both-ſides, the Seamen, Souldiers and Commanders equally ſhewing their 
Courage, the- one party fighting tor a> nn the other to compleat 
their Victory, ſo that there was a turious tight on both parts, nothing be- 
ing to be ſeen but wounds and death. +Jn the hght the Carthaginian Bri- 
gantines gliding along under the banks of the great Roman Galleys broke 
them, ſometimes-in - the Poop, ſometime {truck of their Rudders, and 
ſometime burſt a ſunder their Cars, fothat they damaged them extreamly, 
and when they found themſelves overcharged, they rowed off with a won- 
derful Nimbleneſs, and as nimbly returned to the Charge. At laſt the 
two Fleets having fought till Sun ſetting with equal advantage,the Cartha- 
ginians thought it convenient to retire; not that they confelled themlelves 
overcome, but that they might next morning return to the fight in better 
order. In this retreat their {maller Veſlels, being lighter and ſwifter, got 
the Van, and entring ina huddle intothe Port, 1o ſtopt the entrance of the 
great Veſſels, that they were forced to retire to a very ſpacious key built 
againſt the City-wall tor the unlading of which they had during this War, 
raiſed a little rampart, for fear leſt the enemies ſhould poſſeſs it. There 
they ſtood firm with thew Prows twined towards their enemies, all the 
Soldiers ſtanding in a fighting poſture, ſome upon. the Ships, others on the 
Key, and-others on the Rampart. The Romans who followed them had 
no-great difficulty to aſſail them, for tis not. hard to fight with Ships that 
lie {till ; but when they were again to draw of, becauſe of their length, 
not being able to turn nimbly, they received as much damage in the re- 
treat as they had given in the Charge, for as they turned about, they 
were forced to reccive all the blows of the ſhot from the Carthaginian 
Engiries on their broad ſides. At lait five Ships which the City of Sidoz, 
allies' of the people of Rome, had ſent to Scipio, went and dropt their 
Anchors out at Sea, at a good diſtance from the Carthaginian, and giving 
{cope of Cable enough advanced by torce of Oars, and after having g1- 
ven their charge, warped back again by their Cables, which they had 
brought in at their poop, and then again returned to the Charge, and in 
like manner retreated. All the Fleet followed the Example of thoſe of 
Sidon, whereby the Carthaginians were much damaged till ſuch time as 
the fight having continued a good part of the night, the remainder of their 
Ships 1heltred themſelves in the Haven. | 


Morning being come, Scipio attempted the Key, becauſe he thought the 
gaining of it would make the mouth of the Port uſeleſs, he therefore cau- 
{ed Rams, and other batteries to be planted againſt the Rampart, with 
which he beat down a part of it. But the Carthaginians though oppreſ- 
{ed with hunger, and many other inconveniences, forbore not by night 
to aſſault the Roman Engincs, not by Land, for there was no paſlage, 
nor upon Ships, for the Sea was too ſhallow, but naked and without light 
( for fear they ſhould be diſcovercd far of) they entred the Sea, where 
none kept guard, and paſſing, ſome wading with the water up to their 
breſts, and others ſwimning till they came very near the batteries,where 
when they conld no longer conceal themſelves, becauſe they had lighted 
their fires, naked as,they were, they received an jnfinite of wounds, yet 
not without revenge, for their fury carried them to ſtrange —— 
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and all gored as they were with Arrows and Darts in their Breſts,8 in their 
Faces, yet rhey abated nothing of their violence, but like fierce beaſts prel- 
ſed forward to meet the {trokes, till having ſet fire to the Engines, they ſo 
diſmayed thoſe that detended them, that they took their flight towards 
the Camp, where never before was ſeen ſuch an alarm, as this, cauſed by 
naked enraged people. Scipio aſtoniſhed at the diforder came torth of the 
Camp, with ſome Horſemen, whom he commanded to kill thoſe that 
would not ſtand, and with his own hands he killed ſome, and by that 
means obliged the reſt, who elſe had been all loſt, to keep their poſt, 
where they ſtood all the night in Arms. As ſoon as it was day,the Car- 
thaginians delivered from the 4rouble of the Engines,labored to repair 
that part of the Rampier that was broken down, adding towers t certain 
intervals. On the other ſide the Romans made other Engines, and planted 
them on platforms, which raiſed them as high as the rowers of the ene- 
mies, and from thence caſt burning torches, brimſtone and pots full of 
flaming pitch, with which they burnt ſome of them, which put the 
Carthaginians to flight, and opened the Romans a way to the Key 
to purlue them, bur becauſe the ground on which they ran was flip- 
pery by realon of the blood ſhed there, they could not overtake 
them. S:ipio being become Maſter ot the Key, lodged on it, fortified 
it, and cauſed a wall of brick to be built to the Cityward, very near 
the City walls, and of equal height. When it was finiſhed he cauſed 
four! thouſand Men to get upon 1t with Orders to ply the enemy conti- 
nually with Darts and Arrows, which extreamly afflicted them, for 
the two walls being of an eqttal height, there was ſcarce a Dart thrown 
in yain, thus ended the Summer. 


'In the beginning of the Winter, Scipic determined to clear the Country 
of thoſe Forces the Carthaginians had yet abroad, and to poſſeſs himſelf 
of all thoſe places from whence they might convey proviſions. He there- 
fore ſent his Captains, ſome one way and ſome another, and himſelf 
embarking went towards /Vephera along the Mariſh, after having given 
Order to C'. /Ze/:#s to march by Land to the intent that he might torce 
Diogenes one of 4/arubals party trom an advantagious poſt. - As ſoon as 
he arrived,he encamped within two hundred and fifty paces of Diogeres, 
and having left Glrſſa in the Czmp, to proſecute the War with him, re- 
turned to Carthaze. He continued often to go and return from one place 
to the other, to ſce how things paſſed, till ſuch time as two towers of the 
Fort in which Diogenes was polted being thrown down, Scipie ſends be- 
hind the Fort a thouſand choſen Soldiers, while himſelf aſſaulted the fore- 
part with three thouſand others, choice men likewiſe, who marched upon 
the Tuines, not in confuſion but in a body, the Soldiers having orders to 
fight ſo cloſe lockt together that they could not be repulſed, thoſe in the 
firſt rank being ſuſteiner! by the others that followed. At the noiſe made 
by the Aſſailants the Africans ran to defend themſelves, but whilſt they 
were all imployed there, the thouſand Soldiers behind,according to the Or- 
der given them, forced the Camp, and having pulled out or cut the Pali- 
{adoes, violently ruſhed in with a wonderful boldneſs whilſt none were 
aware of it, or ſo much as doubted of ſuch an Aflault. The enemies per- 
ceiving them, betook themſelves to flight, for they believed them 
a far greater Number then what they ſaw, : and Gu{uſſs who purſued 
them with his Numidians, and Elephants, made a ſtrange and bloody 
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ſlaughter, for there periſhed threeſcore and ten thoutand men, accounting 
the Country people, ten thouſand were taken Priſoners, and not above 
four thouſand in all ſayed themſelves. Afterwards Scipio took. the City 
of Nephera with great labor,the ſiege _—_— and twenty days in a cold 
ſeaſon and incommodious place." This victory contributed much to the 
taking of Carthage, for the Army at Nephera furniſhed the befieged with 
provitions, and that Fort hardned the Africans 1n their obſtinacy, but after 
it was taken, all the other garriſons in the Country voluntarily ſurrendred 
to Scipio's Captains. Thus all the Country about Carthage being under 
the Roman obedience, and it being impoſſible to have any thing by 
Sea by reaſon of the War and Winter, Vidtuals grew very ſcarce in the 
City. - | 


« As ſoon as Spring came on, Sc:pi0 aſſaulted the Citadel called Byrſa, and 
and the gate called Cotoy at the ſame time, which cauſed Alarabal to ſet 
on fire ute part of the gate which was ſquare, but whilſt he expe&ed 
= ſhould make a new attempt on that fide, and ſtood firm with the in- 
habitantzz Zelins mounted privately by the other fide of the gate which 
was of a round figure, and making himſelf Maſter of it, the ſhouts of 
thoſe that were already got up, fo diſmayd the enemies, that the other 
Soldiers now contemning the beſieged, and having filled all the places dif- 
ficult to paſs with Beams, Engines and Planks, they leapt inon all ſides, in 
ſpite of all the reſiſtance of the guards oppreſſed with hunger, 2nd loſt to 
all courage: Scipio thus poſſeſt of the wall that encompaſſed rhe gate called 
Coton, got thence into the great place of the City which was nigh unto it; 
where night coming on, and not ſuffering him to go farther ; he kept 
there in Arms with thoſe Soldiers he had with him, and as ſoon as day 
broke, cauſed four thouſand freſh men to come thither,who being &ot into 
Apollo*s Temple,plundered his Statue, which was all of Gold, and all the 
inſide of the Temple, which was covered with Plates of Gold, of a thow- 
{and Talents weight.* They cut in pieces the Plates with their Swords, 
do what their Captains could to hinder them, till ſuch time as having got 
what they could, they purſued their enterprize. Mean while Scip10's 
chief deſign was againſt the place called Boſs for that was the ſtrongeſt 
of all the City, and a world of people were retreated thither. The way 
from the great place thither, was up hill, through three Streets, on each 
{ide of which there was a continuance of very high houſes, whole upper 
ſtories jetting ſomewhat over into the Street, whole ſhowers of Darts 
flew from thence upon- the- Romans, who were conſtrained before they 
paſſed farther, to force the firſt houſes, and there poſt themſelves, that 
from thence they might drive out thoſe that fought in the neighboring 
houſes, and after they had driven them out, they laid Beams and Planks 
from one ſide of the Street tothe other, on which, as on Bridges they paſ: 
{ed croſs the Streets, thus they maintained War in the Chambers, whilſt 
as faſt as they met, they fought more cruelly below in the Streets. All 
places were filled with crys and groans, pow dying a thouſand different 
forts of Deaths, ſome at Swords-point, ſome thrown headlong down from 
the tops of the houſes, upon the pavement, others falling upon Javelins, 
Pikes and Swords, preſented againſt them, however none durſt yet ſet 
fire, becauſe of thoſe who maintained the fight in the lofts ; but when 
Scipio had gained the foot of the Fortreſs, all the three Streets were imme- 
diately on a flame, and the Soldiers had charge to hinder the ruines of the 


houſes cauſed by the fire, from falling into the Street, that the whole _ 
might 
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might have the more convenient paſſage; And now were new ſpeQtacles 
of calamity to be ſeen, the fire devouring, and overturning the houſes, and 
the Roman Soldiers all about, fo far from hindring it, that they erideavored 
to involve the reſt in the ſame ruine. The miſerable Carthaginians in 
deſpair falling confuſedly with the Stones and Bricks on the Pavement, 
dead bodies, nay people yet living, and eſpecially old Men, Women and 
Children, who had hid thernſelves in the moſt ſecret places of the houles; 
ſome laden with wounds others halt burnt, and all crying out in a deplo- 
rable manner, others tumbling headlong from the upper ſtories of the 
houſes, among the Maſs of Stones and Wood, were in their falls torn in 
Pieces. \ Nor was this the end of their miſeries, for the Pioneers who to 
make way for the Soldiers removed the Rubbiſh out of the middle of the 
Streets, toſſed with their Hooks and Forks, the bodies, as well of the 
dead as living into the vaults, turning them with their Iron Inſtruments, 
as if they had been pieces of Wood or Stones, fo that there might be ſeen 
holes full of heaps of men, of which ſom? having been headlong thrown 
in, yet breathed a long time, and lay with their legs above ground, and 
others interred up to the neck, were expoſed to the cruelty of the Maſons 
and Pioneers, who took pleaſure to lee their heads, and brains cruſhed un- 
der the horſes feet, for theſe ſort of p2ople placed not thoſe wretches, ſo 
by chance, but of ſet purpoſe. © As tor the Men of War their being enga- 
ed in the fizht, with the hops of approaching viftory, the eagerneſs of 
the Soldiers, heightned by the ſounds of the Trumpets, thi noiſe made by 
the Majors and Captains in giving their Orders, made them eyen like fu- 
ries and hindred them from amuling themſelves at theſe SpeQtacles. In 
this bloody toil they continued (ix days and fix nights without reſpit, 
ſave only that the Soldiers were from time to time relieved by other freſh 
ones, leſt the continual watchings, labor, {laughter and horror ſhould make 
their hearts fail them. Scipio only bore out all this time without ſleeping; 
he was continually in aQion, continually running from one place to an- 
other, and taking n» food, but what ofzred it ſelf by chance as he was 
paſſing, till ſuch time as quite tyred out he fat down 1n an eminent place, 
that he might ſez what paſſed. Mean while ſtrange havock was made or 
all ſides, and this calamity ſeemed likely to continue much longer, when 
on the ſeventh day they had recourſe to his clemency and came to him 
bringing in their hand the Vervein of Bſcu/apivs, whoſe Temple is the 
moſt conſiderable in all the Fortreſs, deſiring no other compoſition, but 
that he would pleaſe to give their lives, toall that would come forth, which 
he granted tothem, except only to the Runaways. There came forth fifty 
thouſand as well Men as Women, whom he cauſed to pals out of the little 
Cate towards the Fields, with a good guard. The Runaways who were 
about nine hundred, ſeeing there was no mercy for them withdrew into 
the Temple with aruba/ his Wife and Children, where though they 
were but a ſmall Number they might defend themſelves, becauſe of the 
height of the place ſituated upon Rocks, and to which in times of peace 
they aſcended by ſixty ſteps, but at length oppreſſed with famine, watch- 
ings and fear, and ſeeing their deſtruQtion ſo nigh, Imparience ſieſed them, 
and quitting the lower part of the Temple they fled to the higheſt ſtory. 
Aſarubal mean while privately withdrew himſelt, and wentto Scipio witty 
a branch of Olive in his hand: Scipio having commanded him to come up, 
and proſtrate himſelf athis feet, ſhewed him to the Runaways,who leeing 
him, demanded filence, which being granted after having vomited fort 
an infinite number of revilings and reproaches againit {ſarubal, they os 
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fire to the Temple, and buried themſelves in the- flame. Ir is {aid that 
whilſt the fire was kindling, 4drubals Wite decking her {elf in the beſt 
manner ſhe could, and placing her ſelf in the ſight of S$cjp:o, ſpake to him 
with a loud voice in this manner.” 


The Oration of Aſdrubals W ite. 


JT ſb nothing to thee, O Roman, but all proſperity, for thou doſt ait only 

according to the rights of War. But 1 beſeech the Gods of Carthage, 
and thou thy ſelf to ny as he deſerves,that Aſdrubal, who has betray'd his 
Country, his Gods, his Wife and his Children, and then addreffing her 
"= to Aſdrubal. Perfidious Wretch (aid ſhe) thou moſt wicked of 

mankind ! This fire is about to devour me and my Chilares : but thou, 
Great Captain of Carthage, for what Triumph art not thou reſerved, 
or what Puniſhment will not he make thee ſuffer, at whoſe feet 7 now 
ſee thee." 


*After theſe reproaches ſhe cut her Childrens throats and caſt them into 
the fire, and then threw her ſelf headlong in; ſuch, as is reported, was 
the m_ this Woman, but this death had certainly better become her 
Husband.+ 


*As for Scipio, ſeeing that City which had flouriſhed for ſeven hundred 
years ſince it was firſt built, comparable to any Empire whatſoever for Ex- 
tent of Dominion by Sea and Land, for its Arms, for its Fleets, for its Ele- 
phants, for irs Riches, and preterable even to all Nations on the Earth for 
Generoſity and Reſolution, ſince after their Arms and Ships were taken 
away, they had ſupported themſelves againſt Famine and War for three 
years together. Seeing it, I lay,now abſolutely ruined;tis ſaid that he ſhed 
tears and publickly deplored the hard fortune of his enemies.” He conſi- 
dered that Cities, People and Empires are ſubjeCt to Revolutions, as well as 
the conditions of private Men, that the ſame diſgrace had happened to 7roy 
that powerful City, and afterwards to the 4ſyrians, Medes and Perſians, 
whole Dominion extended fo far, and lately to the Macedonians,whoſe Em- 
pire was ſo great and flouriſhing,which was the reafon that unawares, and 


as it were without thinking of it, that Diſtich of Homers eſcaped him. 


Priam's axd Troy's time come, they Fates obey, 
And muſt to Fire and Sword be made a prey. 


And Polybjus who had been his Tutor, demanding of him in familiar diſ- 
courſe, what he meant by thoſe words, he ingenioully anſwered, That the 
conſideration of the Vicifſitude of Humane Afairs, had put him ia mind of 
his Country, whoſe Fate he likewiſe feared ; as the ſame Polybins reports 
i his Hiſtories. 

* CarthagetIws taken, Scipio gave the Plunder to the Soldiers for ſome days, 
except only the Gold and Silver, and Offerings, which were found in the 
Temples. After which he diſtributed ſeveral Military recompenſes to all 
His Soldiers, except only to thoſe who had pillaged 4polls Temple: And 
having cauſed a very light Ship to be loaden with the ſpoil of the Enemy, he 
ſent 
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ſent it to Rome to carry news of the Viftory, and cauſed it be ſignified 
throughout all Sicily, that thoſe who would come, and claim the © crings 
made to their Temples, which had been carried away by the Carthaginians 
* when they had made War 1n that Iſland, ſhould have them reſtored. Thus 
giving teſtimonies of his goodnels in all that he could, he gained the good 
will of all people. 'And at laſt having fold what remained of the ſpoil, he 
cauſed all the Bucklers, Engins and uleleſs Ships, to be piled together, and 
being girt after the manner of the Romans, ſet fire to them as a tacrifice to 
Mars and Minerva.” 

"The Ship that went from Carthage, happened to arrive at Rome in ar 
Evening, Where as ſoon as the news was known of the taking of that Ci: 
ty, all the people flock'd to the publick places, and the Night was ſpent 
in rejoycings and imbracing each other”, as if this Vitory (the greateſt 
that ever the Romans had gained ) had confirmed the Publick Repoſe, 
which they before thought unſecure. They knew well , that they and 
their Predeceſſors had done great things againſt the Macedonians, the 
Spaniards , and lately againſt the Great ntiochus, as likewiſe in /taly 
but they confeſſed they never had a War ſo much to be feared as this, by 
reaſon of the generoſity , prudence and hardineſs of their Enemies ; nor 
fo perillous, by reaſon of their infidelity : They likewiſe remembred the 
miſeries they had ſuffered by the Carthaginians in Sicily, in Spain, and 
likewiſe in Zaly, for ſixteen whole years together, during-which Hannibal 
had ſackt four hundred Cities, and deſtroyed in divers encounters three 
hundred thouſand men, and being ſeveral times come to the very Gates of 
their City, had reduced them to the laſt extremities. Theſe things conſ*- 
dered, made them with difficulty believe, what was told of the victory, 
and they often demanded of one another it it were certain that Carthage was 
deftroyed.* Thus they paſt the night in recounting one to another, how after 
having diſarmed the Carthaginians,they had p_—_ made themſelves new 
Arms, beyond the judgment of all the World. How having taken away 
their Ships;they had built others of old ſtuff; and how having ſtopt the en- 
trance of their Port, they hadin a few days dug a new one, on the other 
ſide. They ſpoke likewiſe of the unmeaſurable height of their Walls, the 
vaſt ſtones they were built with, the fire which they had ſeveral times put to 
the Engines. In ſhort they repreſented to the eyes of the Auditors the whole 
fgure of this War,inſomuch that giving life to their diſcourſe by their ge- 
ſture they ſeemed to ſee Scipio on the Ladders, on the Ships, in the Gates, 
and in the Streets, running from one ſide to the other. 

The people having thus ſpent the night, on the morrow ſolemn ſacrifices 
were made tothe Gods, and Publick Prayers, wherein every Tribe affiſted 
ſeparately: after which Plays and SpeQacles were exhibited'to publick view, 
and then the Senate ſent ten Commiſſioners, of the Number of the Fathers, 
to ſettle joyntly with S$ipio,fuch Orders as were moſt necellary for that 
Province and for the Romans beſt advantage. As ſoon as they were 
arrived they Ordered Scipio todemoliſh what remained of Carthage, hence- 
forth forbidding any to inhabit there, with horrible imprecations againſt 
thoſe, who in prejudice of this InterdiQ, ſhould attempt to Rebuild any 
thing, eſpecially the Fort called Byr/a, and the place called Megars; to the 
reſt they defended no mans entrance. .They decreed likewiſe, that all the 
Cities which in that War had held on the Enemies party ſhould be razed, 
and gave their Territories Conquered by the Roman Arms, to the Roman 
Allies; particularly gratifying thoſe of rica, with all the Country extend- 
ing from Carthage to Hippone, they _ all the reſtof the Province Tri- 
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butary,from which neither Men nor Women were exempt, reſolving that 
every year there ſhould a Pretor ſent from the City, and having given theſe 
Orders they returned to Rome. Scipio having Executed*® them, and be- 
holding himſelf at the height of his wiſhes, made ſacrifices, and ſer forth 
Plays in Honour of the Gods, ard after ſetling all things in a good condi- 
tion returned to Rowe, whither he entred in Triumph. Never was any 
thing beheld more glorions, for there was nothing to be ſeen but Statues 
and Rarities, and curious pieces of an ineftimable price, which the Carthagi- 
nians had for ſolong a time been bringing into Africa, from all parts of the 
World, where they had gained 2n infinite of Victories. This hapned 
near the ſame time that A/mmmins Triumphed the third time over the 
Macedonians, and the firſt time over the Greeks, after having overcome 
Flndriſcus, who gave himſelf out to be Philip, about the hundred and fix- 
teenth Olympiad. »Some time after there ariſing ſeveral ſeditions inthe Ci 
becauſe of the poverty of the people, under the Tribuneſhip of Gracchas, it 
wasadviſed to ſend fix thouſand people toinhabit in Africa ; but when ſer- 
ting forth the foundations of this Colony, in the place where formerly ſtood 
Carthage, it was found the Wolves had removed the marks, the Senate for- 
bad their further proceeding. Long time after, when Ceſar who was 
created Dittator,after his Victory over Pompey, purſued him into Zeypr, 
and from thence came into {fic4 to proſecute the War, againſt the friends 
of his dead Enemy, *tis {aid that he ſaw in a dreama great Army, which 
ſhedding of tears called to him, and that moved with this dream, he ſer 
down in his Table Book, the deſign he had to Rebuild Carthape and Coriarh; 
but being ſoon after kill'd by his Enemies in the Senate , Ceſar Auguſtus 
his Son finding by chance thac Memorial, cauſed Carthage to be Rebuile, 
which we may now. behold near the _w where the Ancient Carthage 
ſtood, for he took care not to tall under the Execrations fulminated when 
was demoliſhed. I find it on Record thar they ſent near three thouſand in- 
habitants from Rome, and that the neighboring Cities compleated che 
peopling of it. Thus was Africa reduced into the form of a Province, 
and Carthage ruined by the Romans was Rebuilt by themſelves, and Re- 
peopled one hundred and one years after it was demoliſhed.: 
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L Ntiochus undertakes to make Har againſt the Romans, without any 
Juſt cauſe. Il. His preparations ; Hannibal comes to him, adviſeth 

him to carry the Far into Italy, and ſends Ariſton the Tyrian to Car- 
thage, to ſtir up the people. IIl. A Conference between Scipio the Afri> 
can and Hannibal. IV. Antiochus , oz the promiſes of the Ftolians , be- 
ginsthe Var. V. Hannibal's Speech to divert the King from proſecuting 
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the War, till his Forces were come out of Aſia. VI. The Romans pre- 
pare for War , mean while Antiochus beſteges Lariſſa, but raiſes his Stege, 
and goes to winter at Chalcedon , where he Marries, though above fifty 
years old, VII. Manius, General of the Romans , purſues Antiochus, who 
ſtays for him at the ſtraits of Thermopylz, where they engage, and Antio- 
chus is defeated. VIII Publick Prayers for Manius ittory, which is fol> 
lowed by the ſurrendry of many places ; Antiochus cauſes his Forces to come 
from Aſia IX. L. Scipio Conſul prepares to come and command the Ar- 
my after Manius ; mean while Livius, Admiral of the Romans, and Po- 
lexenidas, Commander of Antiochus's Fleet, engage, where Livius gets 
the better. X. L. Scipio, and his Brother the African paſs into Etolia , 
and thence into Thrace ; whilſt Livius , Succeſſor of Attilius, takes many 
Towns ; and Polexenidas deceives Pauſimachus, General of the Rhodian 
Fleet. XI. Seleucus, the Son of Antiochus, invades Eumenes his Aing- 
dom, and beſjeges Pergamus , whence he raiſes his Siege , mean while . 3 
Roman Fleet defeats that of Antiochus. XII. He quits all he held in Eu- 
rope, which the Scipio's poſſe eff —_ of ; then follow that King, and 
overtake him at Sardis , where conditions of Peace are propoſed, which he 
will not accept. XII. He is forced to come to a Battel, wherein he is ut- 
terly defeated. XIV. The Scipio's. grant him Peace, on conditions which 
the Senate confirm ; for which the African is accuſed of corruption , and 
defends himelf in an extraordinary manner. XV. Manius, Succeſſor of 
Scipio, gives Order to the reſt of the Afairs of Aſia , and brings back the 
Army into Italy, where he diſmiſſes them, and the Senate rewards the Rho- 
adians and Eumenes. XVI. An account of the Succeſſors of Antiochus 
their attions;, and how the Romans reduced Syria,to the form of a Province. 
XVII. 7he State of the Afﬀairs of Syria from Alexander the Great, till 
Seleucus Nicanor came to be King. XVIIL. His Life and Attions. 
XIX. Zhe Hiſtory of the Marriaze of Antiochus with Stratonice, and the 
death of Seleucns. XX. Continuation of the Deſcendants of Seleucus to 
Antiochus the Great, and a ſbort recapitulation of his Succeſſors. 


Ntiechus, King of Syria, Babylon, and of many other Coun- 
tries, was the Son of Selencus , Grand-child of <4ntiochns, 
and the ſixteenth Succeſſor from that Seleucus, who after 
the Death of Alexander, reigned in that part of Aſa, con- 
fining on the Zyphrates. This Prince made the firlt proof 
of his Arms againſt the Medes, the Parthians and other 
people revolted from his Predeceſſors, where he ſignaliz'd himſelf by fo 
many Heroick AQtions, that he gained the ſirname of Great. Afterwards 
the lucceſs of his firſt Enterprizes, and that glorious Title raiſing his cou- 
rage, he deſpoiled Prolemy Philopator, King of Z#eypt, yet butan Infant, 
of the lower Syria, and part of Cilicia ;, and after that, ſetting no bound 
to his deſigns, he tranſported the War towards the He/leſpont into Folia 
and Zonia, where he claimed a right, by virtue of his being King of 4 
fia, becauſe formerly thoſe Countries had been under the Dominion of 
the Kings of fs. From thence paſſing into EFnrope, he became Maſter of 
Thrace, conſtraining thoſe who offered to reſiſt to pay- him obedience. 
He likewiſe fortified the Cherſoeſus, and rebuilt Zyſimachia, which Zyſs- 
machus, King, of Thrace, after Alexander had built as a Cittadel to keep 
the people in {ubjeCtion, and which after his death , the Thracians had 
demoliſhed. Antiochns undertook to repeople it , making thoſe Inhabi- 
tants 
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tants, which went out of it return , redeeming thoſe that were in {lave- 
ry, and drawing thither many new ones, giving them Sheep and Oxerni, 
and Iron to Till the Ground. He was very defirous with all poſſible ex- 
ition to put this City in a condition, and to make it the ſeat of that 
War he had reſolved on, becauſe he believed that in all 7hrace there was 
no place more proper to be made a Magazine of Corn, and other Pro- 
viſions. A great number of people had already ſurrendred unto hin, aud 
received the Garrifons for fear of his Arms, when thoſe of Smyrna, Lamp: 
ſacus, and many others, who would not ſubmit ro his Yoke, ſent their De- 
puties to #/aminins the Roman General, who a little before had in a great 
Battel defeated Philip of Macedon 1n Theſſaly ; for in thoſe times and be- 
fore, the Afﬀairs of Greece and Macedon were exremely embroiled, as we 
have related in the Greek Hiſtories. There were many deputatioris on 
one part and the other , berween tiochus and Flaminixs, but without 
any effeft ; for the Romans and Aztiochus had for a long time been di- 
ſtruſtful of one another. The Romans were of opinion, that this King 
grown now ſo powerful, would not, after ſo many happy ſucceſfes,conſent 
to Peace and Repole ; and that Prince ſaw that the Romans only could 
oppoſe his deſigns , there being {inall likelyhood they would ever ſuffer 
him to eſtabliſh a Dominion in Zurope: Yet hitherto there was no occa- 
fion given of a breach, when the Ambaſſadors of Prolemy Philopater came 
to Rome to complain that Antiochus had dilpoiled him of $yriaand Cilicia. 
The Senate and people of Rome were very glad that this occaſion preſent- 
ed, and preſently ſent their Ambaſſadors to Autiochns, under pretence of 
reconciling the two Kings : but indeed to obſerve the deſigns of Antiochus, 
and oppole them as much as they could poſſible. Czews, chief of this 
Embaſhe, required of the King,7hat he would not hinder Ptolemy, who was 4 
friend of the people of Rome, from enjoying what had been left by his Fathers: 
and that he ſhould leave in liberty thoſe ities, which formerly belonged to 
Philip of Macedon , ſaying it was not reaſonable, that he ſhould take to him- 
ſelf what the people of Rome had conquered. To this he added , 7hat they 
were aſtoniſhed he ſhoul4 come from Medea to the Sea-coſts of Alia , with [o 
great a Fleet, and ſo powerful an Army, and already begin to trouble Europe by 
building of Cities, and making himſelf Maſter of Thrace, and that there was 
great appearance all theſe were but preparations to another Jar. The King 
made anlwer , Z7hat his Predeceſſtrs had formerly polſeſſea Thrace, but being 
buſied elſewhere, it had been uſurped from them, and that now, that he had let- 
ſure, he would recover the Poſſeſſion, and had rebuilt Lyſimachia for the Reſi- 
dence of his Son Seleucus. For the reſt, he would leave the Cities of Alia in 
liberty, provided thy would own the Obligation from him, ana not from the 
people of Rome. But for what reſpects Ptolemy, ({aid he) 7 am his Kinſman, 
and [hall ſuddenly be his Father-in-law , and then ſhall take care to att 
in ſuch a manner, as he ſhall give you thanks for the good office you have done 
him : but let me in my turn be aſtoniſhed too, not being able to comprehend 
by what right the people of Rome meddle with the Afﬀairs of Aſia , fonce 7 
medale not with hofeof Iraly. Thus they parted, without doing any thing 
ſave threatning one another. Some time after a report was , that 
Ptolemy Philopater was dead, which made Antrochvs to take his way to- 
wards #eypt, with deſign to ſeize that Kingdom, which the death of that 
King might make an eafie Conqueſt. Being at Zpheſus , 'Hannibal driven 
from Carthage by the calumnies of his Enemies , who had accuſed him to 
the Romans, as fatious and likely to trouble the Peace now between them, 


cane to ſalute him , and offer him his ſervice ; and as he had the Repu- 
tation 
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nople, 


tation of a great Captain, the King received him with much kindneſs, 
and kept him near his perſon. Being gone as far as Zycia, he underſtood 
that Prolemy was yet living, whereupon he quitted the deſign of Zgypt , 
out of hopes that he might eaſily ſeize Cyprus , and to that intent, he em- 


barqued for that Iſland; but was ſurprized with ſo furious a Tempeſt near -: 


the River Sara, that he loſt a great number of his Ships, and many of his 
Friertds, Mariners and Soldiers ; and the reſt of his Fleet being carried by 
the Storm to Selencia in Syria, he there cauſed his Ships to be repaized , 
which were much out of order, and celebrated rhe Nuptials of his Chil- 
dren, Antiochus and Zaodice, whom he had before made enter into con- 
traQt of Marriage. 


At length having abſolutely.reſolved on a War with the Romans, he 
endeavoured to ally himſelf to the Kings his Neighbours by Marriage. He 
ſent Cleopatra, firnamed Syra to Prolemy in Eeypt, and gave her in Dower 
the lower * Hria, which he had formerly uſurped from him, hoping thus 
to appeaſe that young man, that he might atrempt nothing on that ſide 
during the War. He ſentlikewiſe Antiochida to Ariarathes, King of Cap- 
padocia, and the laſt to Fumenes, King of Pergamns : But that King know- 
ing the deſign he had of making War upon the Romans, and that it was 
only for that end that he ſought his Alliance, excuſed himſelf; and when 
his Brother Attalus and Phileter wondred that he deſpiſed the Alliance of {o 
great a King his Neigbour,who offered it of himſelf ; he laid before them 
the importance of this War, in which poſſibly in the beginning they mighr 
hght with equal Forces, but that in the end the Romans would prove vi- 
Ctorious, by reaſon of that courage and generoſity , which rendred them 
undefatigable. 7» which caſe, ſaid he, 7 ſhall remain free and ſecure in my 
Kingdom ; but if Antiochus overcome, *tis poſſible ſo powerful a Neighbonr 
may deprive me of my Eſtates; or if h-1.t me keep them , "twill be only on 
conditions of ſubmiſſion to his Empire. Thele were the Reaſons why he 
would not accept the Match. | 

Now Antiochus being returned to the Hell:ſpont, and paſſed over into 
Cherſoneſus, took many places in 7hrace, either by force or ſurrender, ſet 
at liberty all the Greeks that were under the Dominion of the Thracians, 
and was extremely liberal to thoſe of * Bizantium, becauſe their City be- 
ing ſeated at the mouth of the Sea, was very commodious for War z he 
hkewiſe by his bounty, and the terror of his Arms, drew the Galatians to 
his party, judging thoſe great Bodies were very proper to oppoſe the Ro- 
mans in a Battel. After this he came to #pheſus , whence he Deputed 


Lyſias, Eginetes and Menippus to Rome, in effect to pry into the intentions - 


of the Senate, but in appearance to tell the Fathers : 7hat always hitherto 
he had bee affettionate to the Romau Name, and likewiſe that he had been de- 
fired to have been received into their Alliance, if they had thought him worthy. 
However, he could not but wonder that they (hould order him to quit the Cities 
of Tonia, to releaſe to ſome of them the Tribute they ought him, not to medale 
with the Affairs of Aſia, and to abandon the Poſſeſſion of Thrace, which he 
held of his Anceſtors ; for that ſuch kind of commands were uſually given to 
the Conquered, and not to Friends. The Senate knowing well that theſe 
Ambaſladors were only come to ſound them, anſwered in few words , f 
Antiochus /eave the Aſratique Greeks at liberty , and touches nothing in Eu- 
rope, he may be, if he dleafes friend of the people of Rome. This was all 
they ſaid, without giving any farther reaſon tothe Ambaſſadors. Anti 


ochus thereupon deſigning as ſoon as he could to ſeize upon Greece , = 
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from thence he might begin the War again!t the Romans, thought good 
to communicate his intentions to H:-z14/, who told him, Zhat Greece 
having for a long time been afflicted with ///ar, he thorght there mould be no 
great difficulty in ſeizing upon it. But that it was hard for a Prince to make 
War in his own Country, becauſe of the ſcarcity of Proviſions that might hap- 
pen, but much more eaſie to maintain it in bis Enemies Country : That An- 
tiochus would never attain his deſires upon the Romans in Greece, conſidering 
the conveniencies they had of ſupplying themſelves with Proviſions, and the 
faculty of raiſing Men : He therefore connſelled him to ſicſe on ſome part of 
Iraly, azd make that the ſeat of the Har, whereby the Roman Affairs would, 
as well at home as abroad be weakaed. T7 know, ſaid he, Italy perfectly well ; 
ad if you will give me but ten thouſand men, dare promiſe my ſelf to lazd 
and poſt my ſclf. in ſome place convenient for your deſigns , from thence 1 will 
write to my Friends in Carthage, to engaze them to ſtir up the people to re- 
velt, who already of themſelves weary of the preſent Government , preſerve 
a9 great fidelity for the Romans, and who out of hopes of a better Fortune, 
will attempt any thing as ſoon as they hear of my return to Iraly. The King 
with pleaſure liſtned to this advice; and conſidering (as true it was ) 
that the Engagement of the Carthaginians in this War, was of no {mall 
importance, gave him charge to write forthwith to his Friends. However 
he writ nor,: tor he could not do it with ſafety, the Romans having their 
Spics every where, and the War not being yet declared : Beſides there 
were many envious perſons in Carthage, and that Republick was troubled 
with thoſe Diviſions, which not long after were the cauſe of its ruine. 
Howbeit, he {ent to his Friendsa certain Tyrian Merchant, called 4riftox, 
who-came to Carrhaze, under pretence of Trade, and by him he delired 
them, that as ſoon as they heard he was entred Zaly, they ſhould move 
the people to revenge the outrages they had received; he acquitted him- 
ſelf very well of his Commiſſion : tor Hannibal's Enemies knowing of the 
coming of this Ariſton, began to make a great noiſe, as if he had the ma- 
nagement of ſome contrivance to the prejudice of the Publick, ſo that 
ſearch was made for the Tyrian, and he , that he might not only engage 
the Friends of Haxniba!, fixed up by Night in the Palace a certain Wri- 
ting, by which that Captain exhorted all the Senate to joyn with 4ztioch»s 
for the defence of the Country, and that done, gets him to Sea. Morn- 
ing being come, and the Writing read, the Friends of Hannibal found them- 
ſelves by this invention diſcharged of any ſuſpicion could be had of them , 
becaule ir was believed the whole Senate had part in this advertiſement. 
However the people, knew not what to relolve on, they affeted not the 
Roman Rule, burthey had neither the power, nor the boldneſs to attempt 
any thing. | Tg 


Mean while the Romans to cry quits with £ztivchus, ſent him likewiſe 
Embaſſadors to found him, and 1py into his Forces , of the number of 
which was Scipio the African, They came to Zpheſ#s , where under- 
ſtanding that he was gone into Piſ#41a, they ſaid for him, and during his 
abſence, had ſeveral conferences with Hnz:ba!. They expoſtulated with 
him, that whilſt Cart5age was in Peace , and- Antiochns upon the point of 
being declared Enemy of the people of Rome, he had left his Country , 
though ſince the League, neither he nor any other Carthaginian had any 
cauſe of complaint. This wasa policy in the Ambaſſadors, who believed 
by theſe familiarities with H:zziba!, they might bring him under ſuſpici- 
on with the King, of which, as great a Polititian as he wasghe was nor atall 

aware ; 
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aware : But the King being advertiſed of it, grew jealous of him, and con- 
fided not in him, as he had done before : but beſides his jealoufie , Antio- 
chus grew envious of this great Commander , fearing leſt, if his Aﬀairs 
had ſuccefs, all the Glory would be attributed to Hannibal. One day (as 
*tis faid) theſe rwo excellent men, holding a conference before a nume- 
rous Auditory , fell upon a diſcourſe of great Captains ; and S:jp:o having 
asked Hinnibal,who ofthemall he efteemed to be the greateſt ? He replied, 
Alexander of Macedon : To which Scipio agreed, becauſe he yielded to 4 
lexander : And thereupon asking again, to whom he gave the ſecond place, 
he named Pyrrhus King of Epire, becauſe in his Judgement, Boldneſs and 
Courage were the principal Virtues of a General ot an Army, and of all 
Kings he had ever heard ſpeak of, he had known none more hardy. Sc:- 
io approved not this ſo well, yet he asked him again, To whom he gave the 
third place? Zo my ſelf, ſaid he, for ſcarce crept out of my Infancy, 1 made 
any ſelf Maſter of Spain, 7 am the firſt, after Hercules, that hath paſſed the 

ps with an Army ; and being entred into Italy, have ſtruck a terrour through 
all places : I have taken and ſack'd four hundred Cities, and all this without 
any aſſiſtance, either of Men or Money from the Carthaginians. Here Scipio 
interrupting theſe Bravadoes, told him fimiling ; 4nd in what degree would 


you have placed youy ſelf, if 7 had not Overcome you? T would have then 


ranked my ſelf, ſaid he, before Alexander. Thus without diminiſhing any 
thing of his own Glory, he obliged Scipio with an ingenious praile, telling 
him he had vanquiſhed a Captain greater than Mexander. Their conte- 
rence ended : Hannibal prayed Scipio to go and lye at his Apartments 
which S$:ipio anſwered, he would freely have done, had he not been with 
Antiochus, whom the Romans had a preſent diſtruſt of: Thus did theſe 
oreat Captains, by a Generoſity worthy of themſelves , meaſure their en- 
mities only by the Wars in which they were ingaged. 'Flamininsdid not 
ſo, for finding, after the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, who fled to have 
ſaved himſelf in Birhyzia, in the Court of King Praſias, where that Roman 
was in Embaſſie upon other Afﬀairs, though he had never received any 
particular offence, nor had any order from the Senate , there being now 
no reaſon to fear him, Carthage being ſubdued, yet he conſtrained him 
toend his days by Poyſon. *Tis ſaid this death had been foretold him 
by the Oracle in thele terms. - 


In the Libyſſan land ſhall Hannibal aye. 


- But he himſelf was deceived, for he hoped to dye in Zbya, never think- 


ing that in Bithynia, there was a River called Z:byſſa , which gave name 
to the adjacent Country. - I have related theſe Examples, as well of the 
Generoſity of Scipio and Hannibal, as of the contrary baſenels of Flamini- 
4s, becauſe I thought them not unworthy to find a place in this Hi- 


ſtory. . 


To proceed, Fntiochns upon his return from P:ſidia, after having given 
Audience to the Deputies of the Rhodians, promiſed to leave in liber- 
ty both them, the Byzantines , and all the other Greeks, bordering u 
on Aſia, in caſe he came to an agreement with the Romans ; but would 
not grant the ſame conditions to & Etolians and Ionians, becauſe they had 
already been accuſtomed ro the Dominion of the Kings of ſa, 2s bar- 

barous 
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barous,as they were. As for the Roman Ambaſladors, they returned with- 
out doing any thing ; nor indeed came they for any other intent, bur to 
gain knowledge of the Eſtate of 4ntiochas his Aﬀairs. Aiter their de- 

arture, came the Deputies of Ztolia, of whom 7hoas was the Chief, who 
offered the King all the Forces they had, adviſing him to paſs forthwith 
into Greece, as to an eafie Conqueſt: Telling him, Zhere was no neceſſity 
he ſhould ſtay for thoſe Forces that were to come out of the midſt of Alia, for 
the Etolian Powers were more than ſufficient, and beſides the Zacedemonians, 
and Philip of Macedon, ſworn Enemy of the Romans, would joyn with hin 
as ſoon as he ſhould be entred into Greece, but that he could not uſe too much 
diligence, Autiochus preſently took fire, nor could the news brought him 
of his Sons being dead in Syria hinder his embarquing, but with ten thou- 
ſand men only, he went and landed in the Ifland of Zubza, which he fo ter- 
rified, that they yielded to pay him Obedience. Micithion, one of his Cap- 
tains, began likewiſe proſperouſly enough ; for having found ſome Romans 
in the I{land of Delos, which is conſecrated to po!lo, he cut part of them 
in pieces, and took the reſt Priſoners. Amynander, King of the Athama- 
nians, joyned himſelf likewiſe to Ltiochas, and that for the reaſon we are 
about to relate. A certain Macedonian, called Alexander , bred at Mega- 
{opolis, to whom the Inhabitants had granted the freedom of becoming a 
Burgeſs of their City, had perſwaded them by extravagant lyes, that he 
was of the Race of -Lexanader, the Son of Philip ; and to gain the more 
credit to his knavery, he called his Children, -the one Philip, and the other 
Alexander, and the laſt, which was a Daughter, Apamia, whom he gave in 
Marriage to Amynander, Philip, Brother to the Maid, and who had con- 
duted her toher Husband , ſeeing his weakneſs and ignorance in Afﬀairs, 
had ſtaid with this his Brother-in-law to Govern his Eſtates, in favour of 
the Alliance. tio:hus took hold of this occaſion, putting this Philip in 
hopes that he would re-eſtabliſh him in the Kingdom of Macedon, which 
belonged to him by Succeſſion from his Anceſtors; and by this means he 
drew the Athamanians to his party, as hedid likewiſe the Thebans by go- 
ing to Zhebes, where he made an Oration tothe people. 


Thus-having raſhly enough undertook a War of ſuch great impor- 
tance, founded on the affiſtance of Aw:ynander, the Thebans and the Eto- 
lians, he held a Council concerning 7heſſaly, whether he ſhould preſent- 
ly ſiele it, or ſtay till Winter were paſt. FHaxnibal being at this Aſſem- 
bly, where he had kept ſilence till the King deſired his advice, then gave 
it in theſe terms. 


7 he Oration of Hannibal. 


* | Amof the opinion it is indifferent, whether you ſieſe upon 7heſ- 
* ſaly before Winter or after : bat know, that people broken by a 

* long train of misfortunes, though they may at preſent teſtifie an incli- 
** nation to you, will not ſtick to range themſelves on the Roman party , 
*1t there happen to you the leaſt hy Beſides we are come hither 
* without any Forces of our own, perſwaded by the Etolians, that the La- 
* ceciemonians and Philip will joyn with us ; and yer I fear the Lacede- 
© monians are noleſs our Enemies than the Achaians : For Philip, though 
*he ſhould declare for you, I cannot perceive in the condition, wherein 
K4-; * things 
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« things ſtand, that it would be of nauch importance which party he 
* takes, but I am firm in this judgement, that you forthwith cauſe your 
*Troops to come out of iz, without placing your hopes, either upon 
«the Etolians or /4»zxder, and that as loon as they are come, you enter 
« Zaty, that the Romans thereby {uthciently peſtered to find remedies for 
« Domeltick miſchiets, may attempt nothing againſt your Dominions, nor, 
« fearing to leave home detenceleſs, permit their Forces to range abroad. 
* To this purpofe you mult divide your Fleet into two parts, one of which 
ws =_ watſte the Coaſts of 7a/y, whilit the other 1s kept in readineſs, ex- 
*« pecting fome favourable conjuncture. In the mean time you are to poſt 
<« your ſelf with your Land Army on the Frontiers of Greece , near unto 
* /taly;, both to hold them always in terrour, and to make an irruption as 
© {o0n as you can poſſibly. Then it will be to ſome purpoſe to uſe all 
« ſorts of means to engage Phiip to your intereſts , for which part ſoe- 
«yer he takes, he will be of no {mall conſequence. And if you cannor 
« gain him, you mult ſend your Son Se/excus to enter his Country with 
©an Army on the Thracian' fide , that ſeeing himſelf embroiled in 
_ Domeſtick War , the Enemy may draw no aſliftance from 
* him, | | 


This was Hamzibal's opinion, which certainly was not ill, nor indeed 
was there any better propoſed in the Aſſembly. Burt the envy born to this 
great Man, joyned with a fear, the King and Councellors had, 1e{t he ſhould 
appear more underſtanding in the myſtery of War than they, or that if 
things ſucceeded, all the Glory would be attributed to him, hindred its ve- 
ing followed, ſave only that Polexenidas was diſpatch'd into 4, to caule 
the Army advance.- | | 


The Senate receiving advice of this irruption in Greece, and of the de- 
feat of the Romans in Yelos, declared Aztiochus Enemy to the Roman 
people: And thus after thediftruſt fo long time had on one part and the 
other, they came to an open War. But becauſe the King was Poſſefſor of 
vaſt Territories in the Continent, and of almoſt all the Sea-coaſts, that he 
was entred into Zurope, where he had begot a fear of him, as- wel! be- 
cauſe of his mighty preparations, as of the Glory of thoſe brave Aftions 
had gained him rhe title of Great, the Romans believed that this War 
would be of a long continuance ; and beſides, they were diftruſttul of Phj- 
{ip of Macedon, whom they had lately vanquiſhed, and doubttul leſt the 
Carthaginians ſhould viclate the League, becauſe of Haznibal, who was 
with ztiochns, they had moreover in ſuſpicion ſome Provinces newly 
conquered, and fearful leſt they ſhould make ſome infurrettion , when 
they ſaw Antiochss in Arms, wheretore they ſent Forces to bridle them 
with Garrifons, and with Propretors, who had each of them carried be- 
fore them ſix Axes, and to whom they gave one half of the Authority 
attributed to the Conſuls , as they bore half their Enfigns : And becauſe 
in this great danger, they were likewiſe doubtful lett Zaly ſhould not 
prove altogether taithful, or itand ftedfaſt with-them againſt Aztiochus, 
they fent a powerful Army unto Zarentum , to hinder the Enemies en- 
trance, whilft their Fleet coaſted round the Country, ſo much did Aztio- 
ch;s at firſt terrifie them. After they thought they had ſufficiently {e- 
cured Afﬀairs within; they ſet themſelves to levy Soldiers, of whom they 
rTailed twenty thouſand in the City, and twice as many 1n the Cities of their 
Allies, with deſign inthe Spring to pafs into /ozia. Thus they ſpent the 

Winter 
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Winter in making their preparations. In the mean time 4ztiochus took 
his march towards 7b: ly, and being come tothe place called Cynocepbalos 
or Dogſhead, he Magnihicently buried the bodies of thoſe that had been 
fain, which had hitherto lain without Sepulchre, gaining by this means 
the good will of the Macedonians, and loading Philip with the hatred of 
his people, incenled that he had not taken the czre to bury the bodies of 
thole had becn flain, in his ſervice. , Philip was yet uncertain what party 
he ſhould take, but hearing this news, he ſtreightway preferred the Ro- 
mans, and ſending for Bebius, that commanded the Army, that lay hard 
by, took between his hands the Oath of Alliance againit Autiochus. Be- 
bius prayled him, and hencetorward truſted in him, ſo far that ſending 
Appins Claudins with two thouſand Men into Zheſſaly, he made not any 
difficulty of cauſing him to march through the midft of Macedonia.Claudins 
being come to 7empe, nigh Aztiochns his Camp that beſieged Zariſſa, 
kindled great fires that he might make the Enemy believe he was come 
with a powerful Army. The King did believe it, and perſwading him- 
ſelf it was Bebivs and Philip him; Fear made him raiſe the Siege of 
Larniſſa, and making the {calon his pretence which began to grow cold, 
he went to take up his Winter-quarters at Chalcis. Here he fell in love 
with a beautiful Virgin, though he were above fifty years old, and Married 
her with Great Pomp and Magnificence, without conſidering he had upon 
his hands.a War, wherein all his Glory hay at ſtake. He ſpent the whole 
Winter in pleaſure and divertiſement, and ſuffered his Army to do the 
like, but having in the firlt of the Spring made an inroad into Acarnania, 
he too well perceived that Soldiers accuſtomed to Idleneſs were difficultly 
retrived, and began to repent of his Marriage, and the delights to 
which he had abandoned himſelf. Not but that he did ſomewhat in this 
Country ; Some places ſubmitted to him, and others he took by force, but 
having intelligence that the Romans paſſed the /onian Sea, he returned to 
Chalcis. x 


Their Army was compoſe! of two thouſand Horſe, and twenty thou- VII 
ſand Foot, they had likewile ſome Elephants. It was commanded by 
Manius Acilius Glabrio, who being paſſed from * Brunduſium into * Or Brin- 
Apolonia took his march towards Zheſſaly, railing in his way, the fieges difium. 
from before ſuch Cities as the Enemy had inveſted, and driving out the 
Garrifons from thole who had received them, he reducedlikewiſe, that 
Philip of Mepalopolis , who had the forementioned pretenſions on the 
Kingdom of Macedon, and took Priſoners about three thouſand of 4- 
tiochus Souldiers. Mean while Philip of Macedon made an Irruption into 
Athamania, and drove thence Amynander, who fled, and ſheltred himſelf 
in Ambracia. Antiochas having intelligence hereof, and ſeeing ſo ſudden 
a change of affairs, began to be afraid: of the diligence of his enemies, 
and perceived at laſt that Hannibals advice was the beſt, Wherefore he 
diſpatched many Meſſengers one after another to Polexexidas, to cauſe 
him to advance, and in the mean while with all expedition poſſible he 
drew together all the force he could make, which amounted to ten thou- 

{and Foot and fifteen hundred Horſe, with ſome Auxiliary Troops of his 
Allies, and with theſe went to fieſeupon the paſs of 7hermopyle, that he 
might {top the Enemies paſlage whilſt he expeQted his Army out of 4. 
Now the ftrait of 7hermopyle is a long and narrow paſſage, baunded on 
. one {ide with a troubleſome and inacceſſible Sea, and on the other with a 
dcepand broad Mariſh. Ir hath on both ſides two mighty ſteep Rocks, of 
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which one is called 77chioztes, and the other Callidromos, where are found 
hot Springs whence the place had the Name of Z7hermopyle. Here An- 
tiochus cauſed to be railed, two walls, and erected Engins upon them, 
committing the guard of the tops of the mountains to the Etolians, leſt 
the Enemy ſhould ſurprize him by the ſame windings Xerxes had found 
out to aſſault the Lacedemonians and Zeonzdas, becaule they had left them 
unguarded. Having therefore placed a thouſand Men, on each top, he 
went and encamped with the reſt of the Army near Heraclea. Manins ha- 
ving intelligence of the Enemies Poſture, cauſed publication of the bat- 
tel tobe made for the morrow, and at the ſame time ſent away two of his 
Tribunes 4. Cato and Z. Yalerins to whom he gave as many choſen Men 
as they deſired, with Orders in the night to make a turn about the moun- 
tains and if it were poſſible todrive the Arolians from their Poſts. Y/ale- 
7ius having aſſaulted thoſe which had the Guard of 7 rchiontes, was re- 
pulſed, for they defended themſelves couragiouſly. But Cato having poſt- 
ed himſelf near the Callidromos, about the laſt watch advanced, and fſur- 
prized the Enemies, yet aſleep ; however he had a ſharp ſcuffle, by reaſon 
of the incommodiouſneſs of the place, where the Soldiers were forced to 
Scramble up the Rocks,and Precipices to come at the Etolians. Mean 
while Marius marched direaly towards Antio:hrs, having drawn off his 
Army into ſeveral bodies for he could not fight otherwiſe in thele ſtraits 
where the King expetted him, having placed his Targets, and light 
Armed Foot in the Front of his Phalanx, which he had embatteled before 
his Camp, on the right hand ſtood the Slingers and Archers, who guarded 
the Foot of the Mountain, On the left the Elephants, and on the Sek-ſide, 
thoſe Companies appointed for the Guard of his Perſon. When they were 
engaged , 1arins tound' himſelf rudely intreated on all ſides, by the 
light Armed Soldiers : Burt bravely ſuſtaining the Shock, and ſometimes 
giving ground, ſometimes returning fiercely to the charge, he haraſſed 
them in ſuch manner, that he put them to the Rout. The Phalanx open- 
ed to give them paſſage, and cloſing again preſented the Romans with an 
infinite of ſharp long Pikes ; (By this Invention it was that Alexander of 
Macedon and Philip did principally make themſelves terrible, for no Man 
was ſo hardy as to preſs upon this thick and affrighttul forreſt of Pikes.) 
Hereupon on a ſudden, might be perceived the Etolians with great crys 
flying from the Ca/lidromos, and {heltring themſelves in Antiochus Camp ; 
which at the inſtant ſtruck fear into both parties , who knew not what it 
meant ; but when they knew Cato who with loud ſhouts purſued the 
Flyers, and ſaw him already nigh the Camp, the Kings Soldiers, who had 
heard the Roman Courage and Valor largely ſpoken of, and were ſenſible 
of their own defeQs _- faintneſs, occaſioned by their having ſpent the 
Winter in Pleaſures and Idleneſs, began to be zfraid, and their fear blinded 
them, ſo that they could not obſerve the numbers commanded by Cato, but 
imagining them far greater then they were, and apprehenſive left the 
ſhould Plunder their Camp, they ran thither in diſorder, followed ſo to 
by the Romans, that they entred Pelmel with them, and forced them to a 
ſecond flight. Manins purſued them 2s far as Scarphia, and made a hor- 
Tible {laughter,took a great number of Priſoners, and at his return from the 
chaſe of the Enemy gave their camp in ſpoil to his Soldiers. Mean while 
the Etolians had fieſed the Roman camp, which they found abandoned,bur 
as ſoon as they ſaw Mznias return they quitted it. Ir is {aid that of the 
Roman Army there were about two kno Men lain, either in che fight 
or the purſuit, Anticchus loſt ten thouſand reckoning the Priſoners, and he 
as 
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as ſoon as he ſaw his Army give way, faved himſelf with five hundred 
Horſe, and at one carrierereached #/atia. From thence he got toChalcis, 
where his Fleet lay, on which he Embarqued with his new Spouſe Zubiz 
( for ſoſhe wascalled) and fledto #ph-{us. Yet he took not with him all 
his Ships, for ſome that were laden with Proviſion fell into the hands of the 
Roman Admiral who funk them. 


News of this Viftory being brought to Rome, publick Prayers were 
made, all the City rejoycing at the nappy beginnings of this War, and in 
acknowledgment of Ph:1ips tidelity they ſent back to him his Son Demetrius, 
who was yet a Hoſtage in the City. Whulſt at Rome they were giving 
Demoſtrations of their joy for this happy ſucceſs, the Phocians, Chalci- 
dians and many other people, who had been of the Kings party,came toask 
pardon of Marins,who forgave them. After which he went with Philip 
to ſpoil Ztolia, took all their Cities together with Damocrites General of 
that Nation (the ſ2me Damocritus who had threatned Flaminins, he would 
encamp on the banks of 7iber.) Aiter this he took his March towards 
C:ll'palis, over Mount Corax, which isof a great height, and very difficult 
to paſs by reaſon of the Rocks eſpecially for an. Army, laden with bag- 
gage, and the ſpoils of the Enemy as this was, for in paſſing this cragged 
way many Soldiers with their Arms and"Equipage, were loſt among the 
Precipices, beſides they food in fear of the Etolians, who might have 
troubled them, but they appeared not, being bufied in ſending Deputies 
to Rome to deſire peace. Apntiochus in the mean while drew towards the 
Sea ſide with all Expedition poſſible, all the forces that had been levied in 
the Lands under his obedience. He cauſed likewiſe a Fleet to be fitted out, 
the command of which he gave to Polexenidas, who had been baniſhed 
from Rhodes, and not long after paſſed into Cherſoneſus, which he forti- 
fied aſecond time, he placed Garrifons in Sefos and Abidos, by which the 
Romans might paſs into Aſiz. And having deſigned Zyſmachia for his 
Principal Magazine, he cauſed tobe brought thither great ftore of Ammu- 
nition and Proviſion, believing the Romans would ſoon draw towards him 
with great forces both by Sea and Land. 


The Senate and People of Rome ſent as Succeſſor to Manius, Z. Scipio 
now Conſul, and becauſe he was not over expertinthe Art of War, they 
gave him for Lieutenant P=b/ins his brother, who having overcome the 
Carthaginizns, had brought away the ſurname of African as a ſpoil. 
Whilſt theſe two brothers were laboring in their preparations, Zzwius 
who before had Commiſſion to hinder the Enemy, from making any de- 
{cent in /aly, having been ſent Succeſſor to Mt:1i#s, who commanded 
the Romans Naval Forces, Embarqued on thoſe Ships he had for the De- 
fence of the Coaſts, together with ſome ſent by the Carthaginians, and 
other Allies, and came tothe Port of Pyreum, where Artilius having deli- 
vered up to him, the command of the Fleet, he took the Sea with four- 
ſcore and one Ships, all Armed for War followed by Zumenes, with fifty 
more, the better half of which were likewiſe Armed. They firſt made 
a deſcent in Phocida, which yet held for the King, but now for fear recei- 
ving them, they the day following went forth to fight. For Polexenidas 
who commanded Aztiochus his Fleet was coming to meet them with two 
hundred Ships much lighter then theirs, which was a great advantage, 
for the Romans were nor yet perfeQly skilled in Sea Aﬀairs. This Cap- 
tain ſeeing that two Carthaginian Ships, advanced in the head of the Fleet, 
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ſent out three of his againſt them, which took them both, but empty, for 
the Africans had caſt themſelves into the Sea. Zivins angry at this attronr, 
makes a head, and goes to charge the Admiral, they itay for him, and 
grapple with him, 1o that the Ships being now faſt to one another, they 
tought as if on firm Land ; but the Romans being moſt daring leaped inro 
the Enemies Ships, and making themſelves Maſters of them , - brought 
them into the body of their Feet, together with the two Carthaginian 
Ships had been taken at firſt. After this Prologue to a Battel, when the 
two Fleets came to joyn, the Romans far ſurpaſſed their enemies in bra- 
very and ſtrength, bur becauſe their Ships were heavier,they could not 
reach thole of Antiochrs, when they made their retreat ; however they 
forced them to fly and ſave themſelves in Epheſus, and they themſelves 
went to Chios, where joyned with them ſeven and twenty Auxiliary Ships 
of Rhodes; The King having heard what paſſed in this Sea-fight, fent 
Hannibal into Syria, to caule other Ships to come from Phexnicia and Cilicia, 
but at lis return the Rhodian$ gave him chaſe, and forced him to retreat 
into Pamphilia, and having taken fome of Jus Ships, kept the relt for a 
while blocked up mn the Port. 


| Mean while Publius Scipio, being come into Ztroliz2 with the Conſul 
Manius, who had delivered up t6 him the Army, he would not carry the 
War from City to City, judging it ſcarce worth the time, and therefore 
permitted the Fto/iaxs to ſend again their Deputies to Rome , whilſt he 
choſe rather to go direaly to Antioch, before his brothers Corſatate was 
expired. To which end he cauſed his Army to march by Macedon and 
Thrace, to gain the H-l{-pont, but this way had been very difficult and 
troubleſome, had not Philip of Macedon, taken order that the Markets 
ſhould all the way be ſupplyed, and built Bridges, and brought in Provi- 
ſions as he did. This piece of Service was the occaſion that the S:ipic's 
releaſed him of the reſt of the Mony, that he ought, and indeed they had 
Orders to that purpoſe from the Senate in caſe he ſerved the Common- 
wealth faithfully in that'War. They wrote likewiſe to Pr«fias King of 
Bythinia, Letters by which they gave him to underſtand, that the people 
of Rome had enlarged the Dominions of a great many Kings, their Friends 
and Allies, and that though they had overcome Philip King of AZacedon, 
yet they had-left to him his Kingdom, fent back his Son that was in Ho- 
ſtage, and releaſed him'the, Mony he was ſtill obliged to pay them, with 
which things Pruſias was fo much wrought upon, that he preſently en- 
tred into Alliance with the Romans againit fntiochys. Now the Ad- 
miral Zivins.underftanding that the Scipio's were upon their way , left 
Panſimachus the Rhodian in £r0/za,with the Rhodian Ships,and apart of the 
Roman, , and himſelf with the reſt ſailed rowards the Heſport, to receive 
them. In'his way S:fos and Rh4tia,: and two Ports of the Acheans, and 
Jome other little Towns yielded to him, and becauſe 4bydos would not do 
the ſame, he layd Siege to it. After /zvins departure , PaIſimachus 
Iving at Anchor near Sos, exerciſed his people, in trying many inven- 
tions of his own, and framing new kinds of Engins, and among the reſt 
making Iron Pots, filled with combuſtible ſtuff, and faſtued tothe end of 
Jong booms, thruſt from the Ships, ſo that if intimeof Service the Enemies 
Ships came near them, they might burn them, by letting fall into them, 


thole flaming Pots. Whilſt he buſied himſelf in theſe forts of Employ- : 


-ments, Polexenidas who was likewile of Rhod-c, but had been bamiſhed 


thence, was contriving. how he might intrap him. He promiſcd him to 
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deliver up to him the Kings Heet, on condition he would prevail that he 
might be recalled from Baniſhment : Pauſmachss was jealous oi the cheaty 
and for a good while {tood upon his Guard ; but atter he had received on 
the part ot Pol-xexidas, Letters written with his own hand, and had ad- 
vice that he was gone from #preſns, having tent moſt of his Mariners to 
ſeek for Proviſions, he thought there was no probability, that a man like 
him would run the hezard of giving te{timony under his own hand againſt 
himſelf, and began too lightly to give faith to him, and grew negligent of 
his Guards ; he likewiſe ent his Seamen to Victual atter the others Exam- 
ples. Polexenidas \ecing his plot took, ſuddenly cauſed his men to return; 
and privately ſent /Vicazaer, a tamous Pyrate , with fome armed Soldiers 
into Sz205, to charge the Enemy behind on the Land fide ; and he im- 
barquing about midnight, came betore day break, and fell upon the Rho- 
dian, and - his Companians, who were yet alleep. Pawſimachrs frighted 
at this unexpected zfſault, commanded his Soldiers to dilmount from the 
Ships, aud detend themlelves on the Beak : but when /V:cazder came to 
charge him behind /pertwadcd by an erronr ordinary in the night) he be- 
lieved the greate{t Force had poſſeſt themſelves of the Shore, and regain- 
ing his Vetels in great dilorder, he was the firit that made head againſt 
the Enemies, and the fir{t that valiantly fghring was ſlain; almoſtall the 
reſt were {lain or cut in pieces : Only ſeven Ships which carried the Fire- 
pots, and which the Enemies durit nor approach were ſaved, the other 
twenty were towed, by ſo many Boats to ZFpheſizs. The noile of the Vi- 
tory made Phocea, Samos and Cuma declare tor Autiochus, an] obliged y 
vins, who feared leſt the Ships he had letr in «/Zo/:da,might be involved irt 
the ſame misfortunes, ſpeedily to return. £Znmeres came thither alſo ; and 
the Rhodians having ſent twenty other Ships, in a ſhort time all men re- 
gained courage. To revenge this affrcnt,they preſented themſelves before 
Epheſus inorder of Battelz but no perſon coming out to them', they left 
one half of their Fleet at anchor, 1n ſight of the City ; and with the 0- 
ther part, went and made a deſcent into the Enemies Country, ſpoiling 
the Sea Coaſts: but Nicarder coming ſuddenly upon them, made them 
quit their prize, and flee to their Ships, ſo that the rime of Zivizs com- 
mand being expired, they came and dilembarqued at Sams. 

At the ſame time S$& /ercns, Son of Aatiochas, torraged the Lands of Z#«- 
macs, and held P:rgamms fo cloſely beſieged, that no perfon could get out, 
ſo that Frmencs was conſtrained to make all haſte poſſible to Flea, which 
is the border of his Kingdom, together with 7. Zmilins Regulus, the Suc- 
ccllor of /ivizs, There came likewiſe from Ahaia a thoufand Auxiliary 
Foot, and a hundred choſen Horle, -under the Command of Diophanes, who 
being entred into Pergamns, and perceiving trom the Walls the people of 
Seleucus fealting and making merry, and careleſs of their Guards, would 
have perſwaded the Inhabitants to make a Salley upon the Enemies ; but 
they not having courage enough to adventure it, he drew out what Horle 
and Foot they had, and placed them in battalia before the Walls, with di- 
rections not to move till they had Orders. The Enemy ſcoffted at the ſonal- 
neſs of their number, and their fearfulne(s: bur when he ſaw them buſie 
at Dinner, he fell on, and giving the Alarm to their Corps de Guard, forced 
them to turn their backs, and flee in diſorder; ſome were killed taking up 
their Arms, others bridling their Horſes, others in running after their 
Horſes that were got looſe, and others, as they ſtrove in vain, to mount 
them. Thus Diophanes gained a noble Victory 1n the fight of the Inha> 
bitants, who incouraged him from the Walls, but yet durſt not m_ 
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manner, that Se/eucrs was forced to withdraw his Camp out of the Ter- 
ritories of Pergamns, and at laſt was quite driven out of Zumenes's King- 
dom. Sometimes after happened a Sea fight between Polexenidas and the 
Romans near Myoneſa. Polexenidas having fourſcore and ten Ships of 
War, and Regulzs the Roman Admiral fourſcore and three, of which five 
and twenty were Rhodians commanded by Zudorus. He was appointed 
to fight on the left hand ; but perceiving that Polexenidas was ſtronger 
on the right, and ready to encompaſs the Romans , he made head with 
all his Ships, which were very nimble, and forthwith oppoſed him, with 
thoſe which carried Firebals , ſo that he durſt advance no further for fear 
of burning ; but as he tack'd, he expoſed the broad{ides of his Ships to 
the Rhodians , who charging upon them , ſunk ſome of them, till ſuch 
time as one of the Rhodian Ships having run his Beakhead with ſuch vio- 
lence againſt a Sidomian, that the Anchor fell into the Rhodian, they were 
grappled faſt together, and now they began a Fight as on firm Land, and 
a great number of Veſſels thronging in both of one ſide and theother to 
the aſſiſtance of theſe grappled Ships , the Fight was very bloody , but 
one half of the Kings Ships being divided from the reſt of their Compa- 
nions, were oppreſſed by the Romans before the others perceived it, and 
as ſoon as they ſaw it, they betook themſelves to flight. The King loſt 
nine and twenty Ships, of which thirteen were taken withall their crew. 
The Romans loſt only two beſides one of Rhodes, which Polexenidas car- 
ried with him to Zpheſ#s. Thus ended rhe Sea Fight which was fought near 
Myoneſa. 


Mean while the King ſtrengthened the Cherſoneſus, agd fortified /yſima- 
chia, judging, well, as true it was, that the Romans would find it difficult 


 topals into Zhrace, without having a firm alliance with Philip. But be- 


ing of an inconſtant Spirit, and variable on matters of no moment, as ſoon 
as he heard of this loſs, near yoneſa, he began to fear,and believed he had 
{ome God to his Enemy, fince all things ſucceded ſo ill, that the Romans 
were become Maſters of the Sea, where he thought he had the greateſt 
advantage ; that Hannibal was blocked up in Pamphilia, and that Philip, 
who he thought ſhould have remembred the injuries he had received, did 
himſelf conduCt the Enemy through ways inacceſſible. Frighted with 
all theſe diſorders ; and God blinding his judgement, as it happens in 
weighty calamities, he moſt imprudently abandons the Cherſoneſus, with- 
out ftaying fo much as for a fight of the Romans, or without either tranſ- 
porting or burning all thoſe Proviſions and Munitions he had heaped to- 
gether, whether of Corn, Arms, Engines or Money, but leaving them in- 
tire to the ſervice of his Enemies. Nay, ſo ſenceleſs he was, that _ 
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thoſe of Zyſimachia went to him weeping with their Wives and Childreti; 
he took no notice of it. He had now no other thoughts but how to hinder 
the Romans from entring into Abidos, on which he henceforward placed 
all his hopes ;- and yet, as if the Gods had more and more blinded him ; 
he never took care to guard that paſſage, nor ſo much as placed a Gar- 
riſon in it, but made a ſwift retreat into the Inland, deſigning there toex- 
pect rhe Enemy. The Scipio's having intelligence of his departure, made 
haſte to poſſeſs themſelves of /3ſimachia; and having fieſed on all the 
Treaſure and Proviſions the King had left in Cher/ozeſ#us, they forthwith 
paſſed the /4U{eſpozt, which they tound defenceleſs, and overtook Azntio- 
thus at S1rdrs, before he any thing doubted it. This diligence of theirs 
ſo much aſtoniſhed him, that beginning to torment himſelf, and making 
Fortune a party in the faults he had committed , he preſently diſpatched 
away Hcraclides the Brzantine to the Scipio's to treat of Peace, offering 
them Smyrna, Alexandria upon the Granich, Lampſacus, which had been 
the cauſe of their difference, with half the charge of the War. He had 
likewiſe Orders to grant them all the Cities of /oz7/a, and eAoliz, which 
had held of their party, and ia ſhort, whatever they demanded. Theſe 
Conditions he was to propoſe publickly ; but'in private he had Commiſh- 
on to offer to Publius Scipio a great ſum of Meney, with promile to reſtore 
him his Son without Ranſom , for the King had taken him priſoner in 
Greece, as he paſſed from Chalcis to Demetriade. This is that Scipio, who 
afterwards took and demoliſhed Carthage, and was the ſecond that bore the 
ſirname of African. He was the Son of thar Panlus, who took Perſeus of 
Macedon, Grand-child to $:ipio by the Mother ſide, ſhe being his Daughter, 
and afterwards became his Son by Adoption. The $pio's made anfiver 
to Heraclides in full aſſembly, Zhat if Antiochus deſired Peace, he muſt not 
only quit all Tonique and _—_ Cities , but likewiſe all Aſia on that fide 
Mount Taurus ; and beſides that, pay all the Expence of this Var, which had 
been beaun through his fault ; And in particular Publius told the Byzantine, 
That if the King had offered theſe Conditions, whilſt he held Lyſimachia and 
the Cherſonefus ; ay, it's poſſible before he had paſſed the Helleſpont, the 
Romans might have atcepted them ; but ſeeing he had ſuffered them to paſs , 
and that now they beheld themſelves Maſters, not only of the Bridle, but of 
the Horſeman, they knew not what elſe to ſay to him. Flowever, he was high- 
ly obliged to him for his kindneſs , and ſhould be more when he ſent him his 
Son, but as Affairs at preſent ſtood, he adviſed him, as his friend, to receive 
theſe Conditions &er ſomething worſe befel him. After this he was carried 
ſick to ea, leaving Cn. Domitins, Lieutenant to his Brother. As for Au- 
tiochus, he was of the ſame opinion Philip of Macedon had formerly inthe 
like caſe been , that though he were abſolutely defeated, they could not 
demand more , and therefore applied himſelf to rally his Forces in the 
Country of 7hyatira, very near the Enemy. However, he ſent Scipio his 
Son to eAlea, in acknowledgement of which Scipio ſent him word, by 
thoſe which brought him his Son , that he adviſed him not to give Bat- 
tel till he was returned to the Army. 


The King perſwaded by the Authority of that great Man, went and in- 
camped near Moynt Sipy/e, where he fortified his Camp with a ſtrong 
Wall, and was beſides defended by the River Phryz:ia, which parted the 
two Armies. This Poſt he made choice of, that he might not be obliged 
to fight againſt his will. But Domitius , covetous of Glory , had a great 
defire to fight, whilſt he had the Command. He therefore couragjioully 
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+ tou rye Paſſed the River, and came and encamped within * twenty furlongs of the 

niecand abalf. Enemy, doing all he could for four days together to draw him to a Bat- 
tel, he : drew out his Army betore his Trenches, and the other 
did the like ; bur neither the one nor the other would begin the engage- 
ment. The fifth day Domitins drew forth his Army, and took the Iield, 
hoping 4»tiochus would come to meet him ; bur ſeeing he moved not, he 
came and encamped cloſe by him, and having let paſs one day more, he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed throughout his Army , fo loud that the Enemy 
might hear it, that on the morrow he would hight, whether Antiochss 
would or no : This King committed another mighty fault upon this occa- 
ſion, for he might have ſtood upon the Ditch of his Camp, or have kepr 
himſelf within his Trenches, till Publius had been recovered : but he 
thought it a ſhame for him to refuſe Battel, when he was the ſtrongeſt ; he 
therefore prepared himſelf, and about the laſt Watch, both Armies took 
the Field, _ drew up in Array. They were Marſhalled in this Order : 
Domitins placed his right wing, compoſed of about ten thouſand Roman 
Foot on the Bank of the Riyer ; on the ſide of them were ten thouſand 

* Haſtari,Prin- Other Italian Fopt,both parties divided into *Vanguard,Battel and Rear.Next 

cipes & T1"! the Italians ſtood Zumeres his Army , and three thouſand Acheans armed 

"x ole, With Bucklers. The right Wing compoſed of the Latin, Roman and Z#- 
menes his Cavalry, which amounted to about three thouſand Horſe ; be- 
tween whoſe Ranks there were placed ſome light armed Foot and Archers, 
and beſides there were four Squadrons, which Domitins kept near his per- 
ſon , andall theſe made not above thirty thouſand Men ; the right Wing 
was commanded by Domitins, the Battel by the Conſul, and the left Wing 
by Zumenes. They had likewiſe ſome Elephants, which were come to 
them from Zybia ; but they believed they ſhould not be able ro make uſe 
of them, becauſe they were too few ; and beſides being {mall, as all the 
Lybian Elephants are, they would be apt to be frightned, when they ſaw 
greater, wherefore they placed them behind in the Rearguard : Such was 
the order of the Roman Army. 

Autiochus had an Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, whoſe main ſtrength 
conſiſted in the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed of fixteen thouſand Foot: 
men, which according to the inſtirution of the Ancient Kings, Philip and 
Alexander , were divided into ten Battalia's, cach of fifty Ranks, and in 
each Rank two and thirty Men : Their Front repreſented the Walls of a 
City, becauſc between every Body ſtood an Elephant like a lofty Tower ; 
it was covered on the Flanks with two bodies of Horle, the one of Galati- 
ans armed at all points, and the other of theſe choſen Macedonians, whom 
they call Zia : In the right Wing were the light armed Soldiers, the 

* or Hnſemen * Arg yraſpides, and two hundred Archers on Horſe-back. In the left 
_ 4 «7. Wing were theGallogrzcian Foot, the TeCtolages, the Trocmes, the To- 
loſtiboges, ſome Cappidocians, whom iarathes had ſend to the King , 

and a great multitude of Mercenaries, which were ſuſtained by other Ca- 

valry, armed Back and Breſt, and by the Band called Soccale Ii bely armed. 

Thus had Ztiochus ordered his Forces, placing his principal confidence, 

according to all appearance , in his Cavalry , which in part covered the 

Front of is Battel : but he had committed an irreparable fault by having 

too cloſely lock'd up his Phalanx, on which he ſhould have placed his chict 

rehance, being all old Soldiers. He had beſides all theſe another Body com- 

poled of Slingers, Archers, and Men with Darts and Targets of divers 

Nations, Phrygians , Lydians, Pamphylians , Cretans , Triballians , Cilt- 

cians, armed after the manner of Crete, together with Archers on _ 
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back, Dacians, Myſtans, Elymans and Arabes, who mounted on Dromeda- 
ries extremely {witt, vexed the Enemy from aboye with the ſhot of their 
Arrows, and when they were to hght nigh at hand, made uſe of long aad 
narrow Swords. There were ſome Chariots armed with Scythes, which 
were placed in the head of this multitude- with Orders to retire, 2ker 
having made the firſt charge. Aztiochus Army appeared upon a view of 
it, to be, as it were, two, the one to afſail the Enemy, and the other to 
ſtand their ground, as if they had been an Ambuſcade, and certainly bozh 
the one and the other were capable of ſtriking terrour, both tor their num- 
ber and their order. The King was upon the right hand, he gave the le 
to his Son, and Menadis, Zenx:s and Philip , Maſter of the Elephants, had 
the charge of the middle Battel. The day was very miſty, ſo that the 
obſcurity hindred the Enemies from diſcovering their Forces ; and beſides 
the moiltneſs ſlackned the Bow-ſtrings, and made limber and ſlippery the 
Thongs, with which they lanced their Darts ; which Zumenes having ob- 
ſerved, found nothing elſe to be concerned at,his only care was now for the 
Chariots, which he extremely feared. He therefore command the Slin- 
ers, Darters, and other light armed Soldiers to charge them, and on e- 
very {ide to throw their Dartsand Javelins only at the Horſe ; for they be- 
ing once beaten down, the Chariot was uſeleſs, or would ſerve rather to 
break the Ranks of their own party, than hurt the Enemy. And indeed 
it happened fo, for the Chariot-horſes being wounded, turned towards 
their own Cavalry, {o that the Dromedaries that followed the Chariots 
were the firlt broken, then the armed Horſemen who could not ſhun the 
Encounters of the Scythes, by reaſon of the weight of their Armour.: And 
thus was the whole Army put intoa greater diſorder,then there was any rea- 
ſan for, or the occaſion merited ; tor it having begunin the middle of the 
Field of Battel, ſpread it ſelf to both ends , and the extent thereof bein 


large amidſt the confufion of different Voices, and a general fear , thoſe 


which were near the danger, ſooner felt the blow than forefaw it ; and all 
the reſt were terrified with the expectation of ſome great miſhap. Z«- 
menes ſecing his firſt onſet had ſucceeded ſo well, and that the place where 
the Chariots and Dromedaries had ſtood 'was void, he preſſed torward his 
Horſe, and thoſe of /taly againſt the Galatians, Cappadocians , and other 
Mercenaries, crying aloud to hus people, that they ſhould go fall uponthoſe 
unskilful people, whom their Protectors had forſaken. They obeyed and 
charged with ſo much violence, that they put to flight both them and the 
Men of Arms that were behind them, whom the defeat of the Chariots 
had already pur in diſorder, and becauſe the weight of their Arms hin- 
dred their faving themſelves, they were almoſt all cut in pieces. Whilſt 
Eumenes thus bore down the Horſe inthis Wing, Antiochus having broke 
and put to rout the Legions, gave them chaſe. Mean while the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx, which ſtood lock'd up together upon four Fronts in the midſt 
of the Cavalry, finding themſelves opened on all ſides, by the flight ofthe 
Wings , opened to receive in the midit of them, ſome Companies of 
light armed Men, who fought at the head of them, and preſently cloſed a- 

ain. And now Domitins eafily encompaſſed the Macedonians, thus clu- 

red together, with his Horſe and light armed Foot, and ſhrewdly annoy- 
ed them, for they could neither come to the charge, nor enlarge themlelves, 
and their experience ſtood them in no ſtead at this cloſe order, but rather 
expoſed them tothe Darts of their Enemies ; All they could do was to pre- 
ſent their Pike heads tothe Romans, provaking them to come to the puſh, 
otherwiſe threatning they would come to them ; but being on fo, _ 
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heavily armed, they durſt not go to aſſault Horſemen, for fear of break- 
ing the Order of their Phalanx, which they could very hardly recover. The 
Romans preſſed not too cloſe upon theſe old Soldiers, thus lock'd together, 
and exaſperated by deſpair ; but wheeling about them, they charged them 
at diſtance with Arrows and Darts, of which not any fell without execu- 
tion, becauſe they being ſo hudled together, could not ſhun them : ſeeing 
themſelves haraſſed in this manner, and not knowing what courſe to take, 
they gave ground, but till retreating, and not breaking their Order, in- 
ſomuch that the Romans durſt not yet draw near, but were fatisfied to 
charge them at diſtance, till fuch time as the Elephants, which they had 
placed between the Battalia's, began to break their Ranks, and retuſing 
any more to obey their Rulers, cauſed the whole multitude to betake them- 
ſelves to flight in diſorder. Domitins having routed the Phalanx, attempt- 
ed to force Antivchus his Camp, whilit he continued driving the Legions 
that were oppoſed to him unto their very Camp, they not being tupport- 
ed by any Horſe, nor any Darters, nor Slings; for Dowitins had placed 
none in this Wing, believing it ſufficiently deteaded by the River. But the 
King being repulſed by the Tribune , that had the charge of the Guard 


of the Camp, who fallied out with ſome freſh Forces, and cauſed thoſe 


that fled to return to the charge, turned head, puffed up with an opinion 
of the Viftory, becauſe he knew not what had paſſed elſewhere. t- 
talus, Brother to Eumenes, advanced to encounter him with a Body of 
Horle, of which the King made ſo light off, that he charged through and 
through, without receiving any great damage. But when he came to 
have knowledge of the defeat, by the {laughter of his people, with whom 
all the Field of Battel was covered, leeing the vaſt heaps of Bodies, Men, 
Horſes and Elephants, confuſedly mixed together, and that even his Cam 

was in the Enemies power ; he likewiſe betook himſelf to flighr, and a 

upon the ſpur made for S:rd/s, whither he reached about midnight. From 
Sardis he preſently took the way towards Ce/exes, which men call Apa- 
ia, whither he had underſtood his Son was eſcaped. On the morrow 
he departed from Celenes towards Hria, leaving his Captains to rally the 
Tuines of his Army ; and in the mean time ſent Ambaſſadors into the Field 
of Battel, to demand peace of the Conſul, who was then burying the Bo- 
dics of his dead, ſpoiling thoſe of the Enemy, and gathering together the 
Priſoners. Among the Dead, there were tound about four and twenty 
Roman Knights, and about three hundred Footmen, who had been {lain 
by ntiochus, and of Eumenes Soldiers only fifteen Horſemen : As for 
the Enemy, they loſt fifty thouſand men , comprizing the Priſoners, for 
the number of the dead was ſo great, it could ſcarcely be counted. Allthe 
Elephants fell upon the place, ſave only fifreen, which were taken alive. 
After this Vidtory ſo great, that many could ſcarce believe it ; for they 
could not imagine that a handful of men fighting in an Enemies Countr 

could poſſibly defeat ſuch a prodigious Army of the Kings, and check 
of the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed all of old Soldiers, now ſtronger in 
men than ever, and believed invincible ; after this Victory , I ſay, Antio- 
chus his Friends blamed his raſhneſs for having undertaken this War a- 
gainſtthe Romans, and faid that from the beginning he had made it ap- 
pear, that he wasno great Captain, having {0 inconfiderately abandoned 
Zyſimachia, and the Cherſoneſns ; and beſides that, withdrawn the Garri- 
{ons from the Helleſpbrr, by means of which he might have hindred the 
Scipio's from paſſing into Af: And art laſt they condemned his impru- 
dence for impriſoning, asit were, the choice Forces of his Army, there- 
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by rendring them uleleſs, and placing his hopes ina heap, and multitude 
of new leavied Soldiers, rather then in men accuſtomed by long exerciſe 
to the toils of War, and whoſe bodies and courages were both invincible. 
Whilſt 21! the world talked in this manner of zt:ochss,the Romans grown 
more reſolute then before, now began to think nothing impoſſible, founding 
their thoughts, as well upon their native valor, as upon the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods, and not being able ſufficiently to admire their own good for- 
tune, when they conſidered how being ſo infinitely unequal in number, 
and in a ſtrange Country, they had in one only battel, and in one day fſub- 
dued ſo many Nations, made prize of fo great Riches, overcome ſo many 
Mercenary Troops, quell'd the glory of the Macedonians, and in ſhort 
Tuined Antiochus, King of ſomany Kingdoms, and reduced him that had 
gained the Surname of Great, to a by-word, and a Proverb of Antiochus 
the Great has been, 


Whilſt the Romans entertained themlelves,wirh theſe pleaſant thoughts, 
Publius brother to the Conſul, finding himſelf in a condition to under- 
take a journey, came to the Camp, where the Kings Deputies had Audi- 
ence. They now only deſired to know what 4ztiochus muſt do, that he 
might be received into the fricad{hip of the Senate and People of Rome, 
to which Publius anſwered. That this Har was not begun, but through the 
fault and covetouſnefi of Antiochus, who poſſeſſing 4 great Empire, of which 
the Romans were not at all jealous,not therewith content, had deſpoiled Ptolemy 
his kinſman, and friend to the people of Rome,of the lower Syria, had invaded 
Europe without any right, ſubdued Thrace, fortified the Cherſoneſus, and 
built Lyſimachia. 7» concluſion having brought an Army into Greece, had 
endeavored to reduce under ſervitude the Greeks whom the Roman People had 
lately fet at liberty and continued his enterprizes, till ſuch time as he was 
defeated at Thermopylz, Zhat though he had been forced to ſave himſelf by 
flight, he had abated nothing of his Ambition : but had renewed the War by 
Sea, where he had been beaten in ſeveral Fngagements, and had acver made 
any Overtrre of Peace till the Roman Army was come over into Aſia. That 
even then he had proudly refuſed their conditions, and ſetting ou Foot 4 
mightier Army to make yet greater attempts was fallen into an Fxtremity of 
Diſorace. But (aid he) though with reaſon we may impoſe on him a 

reater penalty, after ſo much obſtinacy, we will not uſe our good, fortune in- 
Glently nor inſult on others calamities. Ie offer you therefore the ſame con- 
ditions we did before, adding only ſome ſmall matter advantagious to both, 
and of importance to the common ſecurity, Remounce Europe, Quit to us all 
Afia as far a5 Mount Taurus, Deliver into our hands all your Elephants, 
and as many Ships as we ſhall order you to furniſh. You ſhall henceforth 
keep no Elephants, and only ſuch a Number of Ships as we ſhall preſcribe. 
Zou ſhall give up twenty Hoſtages, ſuch as the Conſul ſhall chooſe, and to- 
wards the Expence of the Har you ſhall pay fifty Talents ready Mony, and 
twothonſand five hundred after the Senate ſhall have ratified the Peace, with a 
thouſand Talents to be for twelve years to come, yearly ſent $0 Rome. 70s 
likewiſe deliver to us all Pella and Rinaways, and pay unto Eumenes 

the Remainder of what was due to his Father. If Antiochus preſently per- 
form theſe Artitles, we will erant him Peace, and promiſe him the Friend- 
{ſhip of the Roman People ; Provided the Senate approve it. The Deputies 
having accepted theſe conditions, part of the mony was ſoon brought, and 
the Hoſtages delivered,among which was the Kings youngeſt Son called 
Amntiochus, which done the Scipio's and Antiochns fr ther Depuries to 
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Rome. The Senate ratified the Treaty, and the Articles were ſigned ac- 
cording to Scipio's intentions, however ſomethings were added not before 
exprelled. That the bounds of Antiochus his Dominion ſhould be the two 
Promontories, called Calecadnon ad Sarpedonion, beyond which he was x0 to 
bear Arms. That he ſhould have only twelve Ships of JVar to keep bis Sub- 
jedts in awe, but that if he happened to have any /Var, he might then have 
more, that he ſhould not leavy any Mercenary Soldiers in the Lands under the 
Roman obedience, nor receive any Runaways, ard that from: three years to 
three years he ſhould exchange the Hoſtages ſave only Antiochus his Sox. This 
League was Engraven on a Table of Copper, and ſet up in the Capitol as 
other Articles of Peace with any Nation were uſed tobe : an extraQ of 
which was ſent to Marius Volſoz, who being at Apamia a City of Phrygia 
took before Antiochus Deputies the Oath of Alliance, as Antiochus on 
his part ſwore toobſerve it inthe preſence of the Tribune 7herm»s,fent to 
him for that purpole. Thus ended the War between tiochns the Grear, 
and the People oft Rome. 


Some were of opinion it proceeded: no farther, becauſe of the favout 
ſhewed by the King to S:ipio's Son, and indeedathis return to Rome, they 
endeavored to trouble him abour it, and the two Tribunes of the People 
accuſed him of having been corrupted by preſents to betray the Commor- 
wealth. But he made ſlight of his accuſers, and his Tryal happening to be 
aſſigned on the ſame day, that he had gained his Viftory over the Car- 
thaginians, he ſent before hand to the Capitol, all things neceſlary for a 
Pompous Sacrifice, and preſented himſelf before the Judgment Seat, ma- 
gnifticently habited, and not in Mourning like others acculed of any 
crime, to move their Judges to compaſſion. This brave Man ſecured by 
the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, amazed all the world by this man- 
ner of ConduQt, for when he began his Diſcourſe, he made no mention of 
any crime, he ſpoke only of the Carriage of his Life paſt, the mighty 
things he had done for the Commonwealth, and the many Victories he had 
gained, and he uttered it with fo good a grace as delighted the whole 
Auditory, but when he-came toſpeak of Czrthage, which he had ſubdued, 
he amplified the matter with ſo much heat, that he not only moved, but 
warmed the People, by telling them, 7h:s 7s the day, Gentlemen, whereon 
1 defeated the Carthaginians whom ance you ſo much feared: Wherefore 1 am 
going from this place to ſacrifice at the Capitol, whoever loves his Conntry, let } 
him _ znd go with me to return thanks to the Gods, Having faid 
thelt words he mounted to the Capitol, without concerning himſelf at the 
Judgment. All the People followed him, and the Judges themſelves ap- 
plauded him,beſeeching the Gods that his Sacrifice might prove accepta- 
ble. This proceedure ſefc his accuſers in a deep perplexity ; for they durſt 
no more call to judgment or accuſe of ambition or corruption a Man 
E 4 whoſe whole behaviour was exempt from ſuſpicion and above calumny. 

Thus nobly did he ſcorn an accuſation, had no agreement with his pat 
life;In which in my opinion he ated more prudently then Ari/tides accuſed 
of Thett,or Socrates when impriloned for the mattcrs objected againſt them, 
who ſuffered under the infamy without making defence for themſelves. Ir 
1s true,Plato attributes a certain Plea to Socrates, which he had framed ac- 
cording to his own fanfic. In my Judgment likewiſc he repelled Calumny 
with more generoſity then» /parinond gs the Sovereign Magiſtrate of the 
Bceotians with 'Pelopidas and another, his Colleagues. The Thebans ha- 


ving ſenttheſe Captains with their Forces to aſſiſt the Arcadians and Meſle- 
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nians againſt thoſe of Zacearmon, and the War not being yet finiſhed as 
they would have had it,. they recalled them becauſe of ſome Calumnies : 


but they kept for ſix Months more the Command of the Army, refuſing to - 


ſarrender it into their hands were lent to ſucceed them, till ſuch time as 
they had driven out the Lacedemonian Garrifons, from the Cities they 
held, and placed Arcadians in them. Apaminondas had beenthe ſole cauſe 
of this, having promiſed his Colleagues, rhat they ſhould fall into no 
danger. But as ſoon asthey were returned tothe City, their accuſers un- 
dertook them each apart to have them condemned to death ; for by their 
Laws it wasa Capital Crime to hold by force the Command of the Army; 
when another was fent to be General. The other two were diſcharged 
not ſomuch out of any compaſſion the Judges had for them, as becauſe 
they laid the whole fault upon Fpaminondas who had adviſed them fo todo, 
wer did conſent to what they had ſaid. He therefore being laſt of all called 
in Judgement, 7 confeſs (ſaid he) that 7 have kept the Command of the 
Army beyond the time preſcribed by the Law's, and have rey rn my Col- 
eagues, whom you have abſolved to do the ſame, I therefore beg no favor from 
you : I only deſire that for my paſt ſervices it may be writ nzon my Tomb. 
Here lies he who havins gained the Viitory at Leudtra, led to thewery IValls 
of Sparta his fellow Citizens, in mhom before the only ſizht of the Lacedemo- 
nian Hits ſtruck a terror : His Country condemned him to death, becanſe he 
had left conſideration for the Laws then for the Publick good. Afﬀeer ha- 
ving ſaid theſe words, he deſcended from the Tribunal offering his bod 
to any that would lead him to Execution, but the Judges touched wit 
this reproach, and admiring this manner of defence, changed their de- 
ſign of condemning him as Criminal into Reſpect, and without putting it to 
Vote withdrew from the Aﬀembly. Let every Man judge of theſe Exam- 
ples as he pleaſes. 


To proceed; Aſ2nins Succeſſor to Scipio, viſiting thoſe Lands quitted. 
by ntiochns to the Romans to ſettle them in good Order. The Tolif- 
bologes a people of Ga/aria, who had afliſted the King in this War,refu- 
fed to ſubmit. They gathered together upon O/ympus a Mountain of My 
fla, whither he followed them with great labor, and having overtaken 
«them, put them to the Rout, kill'd an infinite number, and drove others 
down the precipices inſomuch that the ſlaughter was fo great it was im- 

fſible to reckon the dead , becauſe of their Numbers : he took forty thou- 
and Priſoners, whoſe Arms he cauſed to be burnt, and becauſe he could 
not carry along with them ſo great a Number of Captives, he fold them to 
the Neighboring Nations. The TeCtolages, and the Trocmes to revenge 
their Nation, laid an Ambuſh for him, and charged him fo furiouſly that 
with great difficulty he faved himſelf, but ſoon after finding them lying as 
it were heaped upon one another, by reaſon of their great Numbers, he 
cauſed them to be encompaſſed by his light Armed Soldiers, who at a di- 
ſtance diſcharging at them a ſhower of Arrows, not one fell without Exe- 
cution, which made ſo horrible a Butchery, that after the death of eight 
thouſand Men they drove the reſt fighting paſt the River Halys; and be- 
cauſe Ariarathes King of Cappadocia, who had taken part with Autiochas, 
ſent to Marivs twohundred Talents, demanding Pardon, for he was fear- 
ful of the War, the Roman entred not into his Territories, but turned 
head towards the H-1-out with vaſt Riches,innumerable ſums of Mony, 
an infinite of Spoils and Plunder, and an Army loaden with great quantity 
of Baggage. Butnow he committed a great fault, that he would not, be- 
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ing it was Summer tune, take his paſſage by Sea, not conlidering the vaſt 
weight of their Equipage ; For it was not now his buſineſs to harden the 
Soldiers by labor, fince he was not going to War, but returning home 
loaden with ſpoils. And yethe chole rather to lead his Army by the way 
of Thrace which is long, crooked and craggy, and that in the violent heat 
of Summer, and without giving any advice thereof to Ph:1ip, that he 
might have come out to meet and be his Conductor, nor did he divide his 
Forces into many Bodies, for the more commodiouineſs of the March, and 
better ſupply of things neceſſary, nor diſtributed the baggage by the com- 
panies that it might have been the better guarded,but he made all his Army 
file off, in the midlt of which came the Carriages, which neither the Yan- 
guard nor Rear could relieve, becauſe the way was long and narrow, by 
which means the Thracians falling in on all ſides, and charging them. un- 
expeQedly he loſt a great part of his Prey, Mony and Soldiers, and hardly 
ſaved the reſt in 1Zacedoz, which made appear of what importance Phi- 
lips care in conduCting them, was to the 'S:5pio's, and how great utic- 
n his fault was in abandoning the Cherſoneſus, Manins having cauſed 
the remainder of his people to march through 4Zacedor into Theſſaly, and 
from thence into Fpzre, imbarqued them, and landing at Brunduſium dil- 
miſſed there his Forces, and returned to Rome. Thoſe of Rhodes and 
Eumenes King of Pergawmus were well ſatisfhed with having taken part with 
the people of Rome againſt Antiochus, and the Rhodians having ſent their 
Ambaſſadors to Rowe, and Zumenes being come in perſon thither, the Se- 
nate gave tothe inhabitants of that Ifland Zycia and Caria, which they had 
taken from them ſome time before, for having favored the party of Perſeus 
King of Macedoz Enemy tothe Roman people. As for Eumernes they gave 
him all that they had taken from nt:ochus ſave only the Greek Cities of 
Alia, to ſo many of which as had been tributary to Zttalus Father of Funme- 
nes they ordered to pay tribute to Z»meres, and tor thoſe which had before 
paid tribute to Antiochus they were declarcd free, and permitted to live ac- 
cording to ther Laws. 


Antiochits the Great being dead, his Son Seleucus ſucceeded, who re- 
deemed his brother Aztiochns from being Hoſtage at Rome by ſending in 
his place Demetrins his Son. Autiochis was already come as far as Athens, 
when Selenucus was trayterouſlly murdered by one of the Officers of his 
houſhold called Heliozorns, who had deſigned to fiete on the Kingdom, but 
Fumenesand Attalns drove him outand re-eſtabliſhed Axtiochus that they 
might gain his friendſhip : For there had already paſt ſome things between 
the Romans and them which obliged them to ſtand on their guard. Thus 
Aztiochus the Son of Anmtiochus the Great entred into Poſſeſſion of the 
Realm of Syria. The Syrians called him Epiphanes, that is to ſay Illuſtri- 
ons, becauſe when ſtrangers would have uſurped his Kingdom he had de- 
tended it, and reſtored the Family of his Anceſtors. Having therefore 
centred into Friendſhip and Alliance with Zumeres, he remained peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the Kingdom of $r:a, and of the Neighboring Nations; gi- 
ving the Government of Bavy/oy to 7imarchus, and the Superintendency 
of his Revenues to Heraclides two brothers, whom he had abuſed. He 
undertook likewiſe a War againſt 2rtaxias King of Armenia, and having 
taken him Priſoner, died, leaving tor his Succeſſor his Son atiochus but 
nine years old, to whom the Syrians gave the name of Fupator, becauſe of 
the Vertue of his Father, and appointed Z3/7zs for his Tutor or Governor. 
The Senate received with great ſatisfaction, the news, that — 

who 
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who had reigned ſome years gloriouſly, was ſo ſoon dead ; and when De- 
wetrins, the Son of Seleucns, Brother to Antiochus Epiphanes, Grandchild to 
Antiochus the Great, and Couſin to the Intant, repreſented at Rome , 
(where he yet remazned as Hoſtage, being about twenty three years of 
age) that he was next Heir to the Crown, they refuſed to let ,him 
go , becauſe they believed it more advantagious to the people of 
Rome to have Syria governed by a Child than a Man. And having 
underſtood likewiſe , that there were ſome Elephants in that King- 
dom, and ſome Ships above the number agreed on with ztiochns ; 
they ſent Commiſſioners to cauſe the Elephants to be killed, and the Shi 
to be burnt z the ſight of this Execution begot compaſſion in all the World, 
who thought it cruelty to kill Beaſts ſo tame and fo rare, and to burri ſuch 
Ships, and ſo much ſpleen did it raiſe up in one Zeptines, that meeting 
Cy. Oftavius in a place of Exerciſes, as he was cauſing himſelf to be a- 
nointed, he killed that Commiſſioner, whom Zyſ#as cauſed to be interred. 
Demetrius having advice hereof, went to the Senate, and demanded that at. 
leaſt they would diſcharge him from the conditions of a Hoſtage, ſince he 
had been exchanged for ntiochus, who was dead; but not being able to 
obtzin any thing, he ſecretly eſcaped by a ſmall Veſſel into Hris, where - 
he was received witha general approbation of all the World. He preſent- 
ly put Zyſias to death, and ſoon atter the Infant, forced Heraclidos to flee; 
and executed 7imarchusas a Rebel, having accuſed him for ill manage- 
ment in the Government of Babylovy. Wherefore he was called, Demetrius 
* Soter, a name given him by the Babylonians. After this, ſeeing hims * or $avics 
ſelf ſetled in the Kingdom, he ſent to Rome a Crown of Gold worth ten | 
thouſand Crowns, as an acknowledgement of his having been civily treat- 
edin quality of a Hoſtage ; and moreover, delivered to them Zeptines, who 
had ſlain Ofavius. The Senate accepted the Crown, biit as if the crime 
had concerned all the Syrians, they would not content themſelves with the 
puniſhment of Zeptines, After this, Demetrizs drove Ariarathes out of 
the Kingdom of Cappadocia, and received a thouſand Talents for ſetling in 
it > +. wx {aid to be his Brother, though it were the Romans inten- 
tion, that both Brothers ſhould be Kings alike: but ſometime after they 
were both expelled, and A4riobarzares, likewiſe by the Forces of Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus , upon which cauſe with ſome others began the 
War with Mithridates. Never was there a greater, nor in which there 
were {o many ſtrange revolutions, or ſo many Nations concerned ; beſides 
that it laſted forty years, during which time, the Palace of the Kings of 
Syria oft-times changed its Maſter , though they were ftill of the the 
Race. There happened likewiſe during that time, many broils and mu- 
tations in divers Kingdoms. The Parthians, who for a long time had beert 
revolted from the Family of the Seleucides, added to their Eſtates Meſa- 
potamia, which they cutoff from the Kingdom of Syria: TZigranes, Son L 
of * 7igranes , having ſubdued the —_ Nations, which had eye- *76s Tigranes, 
Ty one their King, and cauſing himſelf to be called King of Kings, made *** * SY 
War upon the Seleucides , who would not ſubmit. And Arntiochus, fir- nes. | 
named the Pious, being not able to reſiſt him, he became Maſter of all the 
Provinces of Syria on this ſide Euphrates, as far as Zeypt , and of Ciliciz 
beſides, which was likewiſe under the Dominion of the Selencides. Ma- 
gabates commanded in the name of the King his Maſter ifi all their Eſtates 
newly conquered, with a powerful Army tor fourteet years together;but 
after that A/ithridates overcome by Zucullus, ſought i in the Court of 
Tigranes, Magabates went with his ny to the aſſiſtance of his King, 
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and in the mean time Aztiochns, Son of the Pious, retook Poſleſſhon of 
his Kingdom, with applauſe of all Syria. LZncullus, who waged the firſt 
War with 772razes, and drove him out of his new Conqueſts, diſturbed 
not the King of Syr/a, in the Poſſeilion of the Kingdom of his Fathers ; 
but Pompey, Succeſſor to Zxcullus, after having deteated A7ithridates , fut- 
fred 7igranes to remain King of Armenia ; but for Antiochrs, though he 
had never diſobliged the Romans, yet he deſpoiled him ofhis Kingdom,and 
indeed it was ealie for a great Army to oppole a King unarmed : not but 
that he had another-pretence , for 'twas alledged, that it was notjult thar 
Syria, whoſe Kings of the Seleucian Race were expelled by the Arms of 
7igranes, ſhould rather return to them again, than to the Romans, who 
were Conquerers of the ſame 7igranes himlelf. Thus were C:licia, Syria 
as well the higher as lower, Phenicia and Paleſtine added to the Roman Em- 
pire 'without fighting, and with them all the Countries between ZF#- 
phrates and Z2yps, There remained only the Jews to be ſubdued by force, 
and Pompey performed it, ſent their King Ariſtobulus Prifoner to Rowe , 
and raſed the Walls of Feruſalem, a very great and a holy City in that 
Country. Ptolemy the firſt King of Zzypt had. before done the ſame : /e- 
ſpaſian likewiſe took and pillaged it; and the laſt time it was taken, was by 
Aarian in our days, wherefore the Jews pay more Tribute by the Pole, 
than for the Goods which they poſſeſs, and for the Syrians and Cilicians 
they pay the hundredth part. Pompey having conquered all the Nations that 
had been formerly under: the Se/eucides, gave tolome particular Kings, as 
alſo to the Gallogreeks of 4a; and for the others, he confirmed 1n their 
Tetrarchies the Ancient Kings that had faithfully ſerved the Romans in 
the War againſt 1ithridates. Some years after all theſe Eſtates were 
reunited to the Roman Empire, every one in his time, but the principal 
part under the Empire of Auguſtus Ceſar. Now Pompey being departed 
trom S714, left his Government to his Q»eſtor Scaurns , to whom the Se- 
nate ſent Marcns Philippins tor Succeſfor,and after him 1arcellinus Lentu- 
{us,both thele Prztors,who during the two years that each had the govern- 
ment of this Province, were obliged ſeveral times to come to blows with 
the neighbouring Arabs, who made incurſions into the Province, wherefore 
afterwards there were Proconſuls ſent into Syria, who had the ſame power 
with the Confuls in matters of War. Gabinims was the firſt that came with 
an Army, when Mithridates King of Parthia, driven from his Kingdom by 
Orodes hisBrother, was re-eſtabliſhed by the aſſiſtance of the Arabs. At 
the ſame time Prolemy , the Eleventh King of Zgypr, being expelled like- 
wiſe by his Subje&ts, by force of Money prevailed with Gabinins to reſet- 
tle him in Aexandria, and ſuſpend the War with Parthia. He did it, and 
by force conſtrained the Alexandrians to return to the obedience of their 
King. But Gabinius was by the Senate condemned to baniſhment ; for 
having without expreſs Orders paſſed into Z2ypr+, and having undertaken 
a War which was thought to be unfortunate , being forbid by the $ybi/s 
Verſes: To G abinizs ſucceeded: (as I think) Craſſus, who going to make 
War with the Parthians was defeated by the loſs of his whole Army. Af- 
ter him 7. Bibuls had this Government, during whoſe time the Parthians 
made an iTuption into this Province, and in the time of S2zxa, who was 
his Succeſſor, extended their Arms as far as /oni2, the Romans being then 
diverted by the Civil Wars. But we ſhall more amply treat of all theſe 
Matters in the Book of the Wars againſt the Parthians , this being only 
deſigned for the Wars in Syria. What therefore I have faid, is only to make 
known in what manner Sy; came under the Roman Dominion, and how it 
| was 
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was reduced under the form of a Province. Nor will it be much from the * | 
purpole to inſert ſomething of what peſſed from the time of the Macedo- 

nians, till it was brought under t!:e Roman Rule: 


Alexander having overcome the Perſians, was King of S7r:i4, and not XVIL 
only of ria, but alſo of all the Countries, whither he carried his Arms.” 
After the death of Alexander, wholett two Sons, the one yeta little Infant, 
and the other in the belly of his Mother. The Macedonians preſſed for- 
ward, by the love they bore tothe Blood of Ph1/ip, choſe for their King 4 
rideus the Brother of Alexander, wito yet was not eſtecmed, over wile, 
changing the name of ridens into that of Philip ; but that only for the 
that Mexanders Children were in their minority, for they gave Guards to 
the Mother , whilſt ſhe was great with Cluld. Mean while the Captains 
of the Macedoniens, 2nd principally Perazccas, under the authority of this 
Philip, divided the conquered Nations into Satrapies or Governments, and 
the Brother and Children of Mexander, being ſometime after dead, the Sa- 
trapes or Governours, became Kings. /.29medon was the firit that was 
placed in the Government of Sr, by the favour of Perdiccas, and of 
Antipater, who after Perdiccas had the Government of the Kingdom. 'As 
ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion, Ptolemy, who was Governour of #7ypt came 
into Syri2 with a Fleet, and offered this Governour a great ſum of Money to 
put it into his hands, ,that it might ſerve as a Rampier to Z2zpt, and that 
from thence he might invade Cyprus. Bur not able toobtain any thing that 
way, he took Zaomedon himfelt Priſonery who afterwards corrupting his 
Guards, fled to Acetas in Caria, Thus Ptolemy fieled upon Hria, where 
having ſtaid for ſome time, he left Garriſons, and returned into Z2ypt : As 
for ntizonus, he was Governour of Phry2ia, Lycia and Pamphilia ; and 
beſides, when /ntipater went into Europe , he left him ſuperintendent 
General of all {iz : So that Fumeres, Governour of Cappadocia , being de- 
clared Enemy of the Macedonians, he wentand belicged him, andunder- 
ſtanding that he had made a private eſcape from the place, purſued him, 
and flew him in the way to Media, whither he had defgned to flee for re- 
fuge : from/whence returning to Babylon, he was magnificently received 
by Selexcus , then Governour there.” But Selencus having condemned to 
death one of his Captains, without acquainting him with it, he demand- 
ed of himan account of the Publick Moneys, which ſo much perplexed S- 
lencus, that not able to reſiſt Latigonrs, he retired to Ptolemy into ZHeypr. * 
Antigonus hereupon depoſed Blitor,Licutenant Governour of 17cſopotamia, 
from his charge, becauſe he had aſſiſted Selencns in his retreat. Soon at- 
ter he reduced under his obedience the Province of Baby/9nu, Meſapotamia, 
and all the Nations from /edia to the Helleſport ; infomuch , that the 0- 
ther Governours not enduring he ſhould fieſe on ſo many. Countries to 
their prejudice, centred into a League againſt him. Seleucus was the prin; 
cipal Author of it; and Ptolemy, Lyſamachs, Governour of Zhrace, and 
Caſſander , who commanded in Macedon after the death of his Father, 
ſigned to it. They forthwith ſent Deputies to 4zti-onzs to demand the 
reſtoration of thoſe Lands he had ſieſed on, and to produce the publick 
Moneys to be divided amongſt them : He made a mock of the Deputati- 
on, whereupon the Confederates declared War againſt him. This no- 
thing daunted him ; but on the contrary , he beat out thoſe Garriſons 
Ptolemy had placed in Syria, and made himſelf Maſter of Phenicia, and 
lower $y-4a, till then under the obedience of Zzypt. Thence he went to 


the Cicilian Ports, leaving Demetrius his Son, only two and twenty yea - 
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of age, in Gaza, with an Army to oppole the deſigns of Prolemy: but 


Ptolemy defeated him in a great Battel, and forced him to flee to his Fa- 
ther. Selencus was preſently ſent by the Confederates to Babylon , to-re- 
poſſeſs himſelf of his Government : Ptolemy having to this effe&t given 
him a thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horle ; this was a Body utterly 
uncapable of forcing ſo great a City, but the inclinations the Babylonians 
had for him, made him be received, and his Forces ſoon increafed prodi- 
giouſly. Antigens incenſed againſt Prolerzy, overcame him in a Sea Fight , 
which was fought near the Iſland of Cyprus , where his Son Demetrius 
commanding, , the Army were ſo puft up with this Victory , that they 
proclaimed'both Father and Son Kings. Ir 15 true, there was no perſon lett 
of the Blood Royal, Arigews, the Son of Philip being dead, as were like- 
wiſe Olympia's, and th Children of Alexander. Prolemy's Army here- 
upon gave him likewiſe the Title of King , left his loſs ſhould make him 
ſeem to yield to the Vitor. Thus different ſucceſs occaſioned the like e- 
vent. The others preſently followed the Example , and of Governours 
made themſelves Kings. * Thus Selexcus became King of Babylon and Me- 
dia, killing afterwards with his own hand in combat, WVicator, whom 4»- 
tigonns had placed in the Government of that Province ; he had afterwards 
many Wars, as well againſt the Macedonians as, the Barbarians, and a- 
mong the others two againſt the Macedonians. The laſt of which was 
againſt Zyſimachns, King, of Thrace ; and the firſt againſt Antiochns, then 
fourſcore years old , when the Battel was fought rfear pſa, a City of 
Phryzia, where that brave old Man diſcharging the part of a General and 
Soldier together, loſt his liſe. 


After his death the Confederate Kings divided amongſt them his Eſtates, 


of which -Selewcus had for his ſhare all thoſe Lands that lie between Zu- | 


phrates and the Sea, and from the Sea as far as Phry9ia in the main Land, 
which vaſtly augmented his Dominion. And he moreover loſing no op- 
portunity of making himſelf greater , being equally powerful in Elo- 
quence and Arms, conquered Meſopotamia, Armenia, and Crppadocia) fir- 
named Selencidia ; and beſides thoſe became Maſter of the. Perſians, Par- 
thians, BaCtrians, Arabs, Tapyrians, Sogdiens, Arachoſes, Hyrcanians, and 
other Nations, fronting upon the River /zd«s, which had been ſubdued by 
Alexander. So that, except that King, no Prince ever poſſeſſed ſo great a 


Country in Aſa ; for all the Lands , from the confines of Phrygia to the 


River /rd4ns, were under his obedience. He went likewiſe to make War 
with -zdrocotes,King of the Indians, that inhabit beyond the River,and're: 
turned not till an Alliance was contracted between them,which was follow- 
ed by Peace. True it is, that whilſt Zztigonus lived, he poſſeſſed but ſome 
port of this, for the greateſt ſhare came to him after his death. » They 
y thatbeing in Mexander's Army , wn his expedition into fa, and yer 
but a private Soldier, he conſulted the Oracle of Didymea, concerning his 
return, to which he was anſwered, 7ake leave of Europe and poſſeſs Aſia. 
That in acedon, there of a ſudden appeared on his Fathers Hearth a 
great flame, which no body was feen to kindle, and that his Mother was 
advertiſed in a Dream, to give the firſt Ring {he ſhould find to Seleucns 
to wear ; for that he ſhould Reign in that place, where by chance he let 
it fall, and thatſhe found one of Iron, with an Anchor engraven thereon, 
which was loſt about Zuphrates, *Tis faid likewiſe, that as he walked a- 
bout Babylon, he ſtumbled upona ſtope, which having cauſed to be taken 
up, there was found an Anchor underneath , which troubled much the 
| South-fayers, 
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Southfayers, who would have had this Prodigy to be a preſage of delay : 
But Ptolemy, the Son of Zagns, 'who accompanied him, faid it was ra- 
ther a ſign of ſtedtaſtneſls, wherefore when Seclexcns attained to the Roy- 
alry, he bore an Anchor engraven in his Ring. Some likewiſe have af. 
ſured us that whilſt Zlexanaer was yet living, and in his preſence there 
happened another preſage of the tuture greatneſs of Selexcns ; for after 
he was returned from the Indies, being embarqued upon the Ezphrates to 
go viſit the Marſhes of Babylon, with intent to make Channels to water the 
Champion of $ria ; his Diadem was by the wind carried of his Head . 
and ſet upon a heap of Reeds, near the the Sepulcher of an Ancient 
King, by a fatal preſage of the death of that Prince, which happencd ſoori 
after. Whereupon a Mariner caſting himſelf intothe Water, and having 
taken up the Diadem, put it on his Head, and brought it drie to Aexan- 
der, who for a reward gave him a Talent of Silver. The Divines told 
him he ſhould put this man todeath, ſome fay he did it, others deny it ; 
and others again ſay, it was not at all a Mariner, but S/encus himſelf, 
who caſt himſelf into the Water , and put the. Diadem on his Head for 
fear of wetting it, and that the preſage was fulfilled in the perlons of 
them both :- Alexander dying at Babylon, and Selencus ſucceeding in the 
greateſt part of his Empire. Theſe are the ligns I have met with, pre- 
laging his greatneſs. To proceed , after the death of Alexander, he was 
Captain of the Guards of the Kings Houſhold,' a command, which whilſt 
the King lived, had been poſſeſſed by Zpheſtio», and after him by Perdic- 
cas;* from thence riling by degrees, he came to the Government of Baby- 
lon, and at laſt mounted the Throne ; and becauſe he had gained many 
ViQtories, he was called * \Vzcator, for I think that more probable than to 
imagine that becaulc he flew NVicat9r, he bore away thar name as a preci- 
ous {poil. He'was tall of Stature, and fo ſtrong, that when Aexander once 
facritied, a Bull in fury breaking from its Cords, and eſcaping, he alone 
ſtop'd it, laying faſt hold on his Horns, which is the reaſon why they place 
Horns with his Statues. He beautitied the Country under his Dominion 
with many fair Cities, which he built from oneend to the other, of which 
ſixtcen he cauſed to be called by the name of his Father A»tiochia*s, fix af- 
ter his Mothers name Zaodicea's, nine after his own name Selexci??s, four 
after his Wives names} three after the firſt ;Zyamia's, and one after the 
laſt Stratozicea, the faireſt remaining to this day are five, two Selencia's, one 
on the Sea fide, the other on the Zeris. /aodiceain Phenicic, Antiochia in 
Mount Zibanns, and Apamia in Syria : Helikewile gave names to others , 
either Grecian or Macedonian names, as Berea , Zaeſſa, Maronea, Perinta, 
Callipolis, Achaia, Polla, Orope, Amphipolis, Arethuſa , Aftachia, Tegea, 
Chalcis, Lariſſa, Herea, Apolonia, and in Parthia it felf, Sotera, Calliope, 
Chars, Hecatonpolis, Achaia, in India, Alexandropolis ; and in Scythia, 4 
lexantreſcatta: His Viftories gave a name to Micepborea in Meſopotamia , 
and to Vicopotis in Armenia, which confines on Cappadocia. ?Tis laid like- 
wile, that when he was about to build $:/:ci2 on the Sea fide : It was 
marked out by the Thunder, wheretore the Thunder is there adored as a 
God, and to this day they ſing Hymns to it, and ufe many particular Ce- 
remonies. And when he deſigned to lay the Foundations of that, which is 
upon the River 7y2ris ; the Magi or Southlayers , who had Orders to ſer 
out the day and hour, when the Work was to begin, ,to the end it, might 
be built under a fortunare Conſtellation, pitched upon an unhappy hour, 
becauſe they were not well pleaſed, that a great City ſhould be built 
there to awe themſelves: And that as the King in his Tent waited for 
tire 
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the fatal hour, and all the Army ſtood ready to lay their hands to the 
Work, as ſoon as the Signal ſhould be given them. The hour of good 
Augury being come, the Soldiers on a ſudden, thinking they heard the 
Command given, fell tothe Work with ſo much alacrity, that no forbid- 
ding whatſoever could ſtay them: at which Se/encrs was much caſt down 
but the Magicians ſeeing him diſquieted about the fate of the :City, de- 
manding only ſafety for their perlons , and having obtained it, ſpoke to 
him in this manner. 


The Oration of the Magicians. 


tr, neither Men nor Cities can change their Fate be it good or bad, for 
every City has its Deſtiny , as well as every Man ; now it hath pleaſed 
the Gods that this here ſhall endure many ages , being begun at this preſent 
hour. True it is , that becauſe we feared that when once built it would be- 
come 4 Fortreſs againſt our ſelves, we have endeaonured to divert the Deſtinies, 
but they will ſtill be Miſtreſſes, both of the cunning of Magicians,and inanimad- 
wvertency of a King. WVherefore Fate it ſelf” commanded your Army to do 
what was moſt advantagious. *Tis a truth we aſſure you of , and that you 
may believe we deceive you not again ; You were here in perſon, you commanded 
they [ſhould ſtay for the ſignal, and your Army, which in other occaſions, where 
they were to throw themſelves into dangers, and to endure toil and labour, has 
always been perfettly obedient to you , could not now ſtand ſtill, though you 
commanded it ; but all on a ſudden with its Officers ran to the work , as if it 
had been commanded ; and ſo indeed it was, and therefore could not be _ 
at your commands ; but who in humane affairs can have more power than a 
King , but a God? God, which this day grants you the full of your deſires, 
God, wbo a more faithful Counſellor than we, is the Author of the Foundati- 
ox of this City. God, enemy of our Nation and Allies, ſince now we have no 
more firength left, having neighbours more powerful thay we ſo near us. In 
ſhort, reſt aſſured, this City is founded under a fortunate Conſtellation , and 
ſhall flouriſy a loag time. And now we hope as our fault proceeded only from 
the fear we had of the decay of our felicity, you wil! not repent your ſelf of 
the pardon you have grahted us. The King mightily pleaſed with the 
Magi's diſcourſe, forgave them : And this is what I have found concern- 
ing Selercia. 


*Now Se/:xcus willing , that whilſt he was yet living, his Son might be 
King, gave to him the greateſt part of his Territory in the main Land : 
but though this were an ation worthy the magnanimity of a mighty 
Prince z in my judgement, what he did in fayour of this Son's love, and 
of that modeſty he ſtrugled with in his ſickneſs, declared more courage 
and prudence. For this young Prince was paſſhonately in love with 
Stratonice his Fathers Wite, by whom Se/encus had already had a Child; 
yet knowig his paſſion to be criminal, he never diſcovered it, nor gave 
the leaſt ſymptom of it to any perſon : but ſmothering his grief, lan- 
guiſhed in his bed, and deſired death. ZFaſiſtratus himſelf, that famous 
Phyſician, to whom the King gave ſuch large allowance, could not at all 
conjetture whence his diſtemper ſprung , till ſuch time as obſerving 
that he had no corrupt humours in his body, he concluded the ſeat of his 
malady mult be in the mind, the contagion of which had paſt into wr 
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Body. He knew his Grief, Anger, and other diſturbances of Man's Spirit, 
could not well be concealed, but that a Modeſt Perſon might well conceal 
his Love; and founding himſelf upon this, he privately diſcourſed it 
with Antiochus, and conjured him to tell him the cauſe of his Diſtem- 
r: But not being able to draw any thing from him , he kept near 
his Red, had diligently obſerved thoſe Changes happened to him, when 
any Woman entred his Chamber, and having taken notice that 
when others came about him ; his Body continued without any alte- 
ration; but at all tines, when the Queen came to viſit him , his 
ſpirit ſeemed ſtrangely moved, and ſhame and remorſe of Conſcience 
fem'd written in his Face , though he {aid never a word ; but that as 
ſoon: as ſhe was gone, his Body relumed a more lively colour , and 
with a freſh heat returned to its former Eſtate. Upon which he told 
Selencus , that his Sons diſftemper was incurable ; whereat- the King fur- 
priſed, let his Grief break out with a Shriek ; and the Phyſician added, 
Tis for Love, Sir, that he dies, and the Love of a Woman he tan never 
enjoy. Seleucus was aſtoniſhed , that there ſhould be a Woman in the 
World , that would not let her ſelf be perſwaded by a King of ſz , 
when he propoſed to her the Marriage of his Sori, and thereto added 
Prayers, Gifts and Money ; nay, a great Kingdom, to which the Prince 
was Heir , and which he would be ready to part with preſently in re- 
compence of his cure, if any one demanded it, and thereupon preſfing 
the Phyſician to tell him, who this Woman was: He replyed, *7is my 
wife, Sir. To which the King returned : 42d how good man, you that are 
our Friend, and tyed to our Houſe, by ſo many reciprocal Teftimpnies of kind- 
neſs, and beſides all that, a wiſe and honeſt man, will not you ſave the life 
of this younz Prince, the Son of a King , your Friend, fallen unhappily in 
Love, and who out of Moadefty has concealed his Grief, even unto Death ? 
Can you make ſo little account, not only of Antiochus, but of Seleucus him- 
ſelf? He feigning to be moved with theſe Arguments, turned them thus 
upon the Father. 4d if he were (ſaid he) iz love with the Queen, would 
you quit her to him? Hereupon Sclencus began to ſwear by al! the Gods, 
Protettors of his Crown, that he would give her him freeely , and with ll 
his heart , that he might leave to Poſterity a Noble Example of Paternal 
Goodneſs towards a Modeſt Son, who in his Affliction had not made the leaſt 
Complaint, and was abſolutely unworthy of this Misfortane., In concluli- 
on, after much Diſcourſe of this Nature he declared, h- waz extremely 
troubled, that he himſelf could not be the Phyſician of his Unfortunate Son, 
without being beholding to Erafiſtratus : Who ſeeing now the King was 
in earneſt, diſcovered to him the whole matter, and how he came to 
know it ; notwithſtanding all his Sons reſiſtance. Seleuciss ſeemed 6- 


verjoyed at what he heard, and now there remained only the difficul- 


ty of perſwading his Son and the Queen ; which he did , and after 
baving gained their Conſent to his Propoſition, he aſſembled his Ar- 
my, who perhaps had already ſome inkling of the Matter , arid begin: 
ning to make an enumeration of the great Ations he had done, by 
which he had extended the Bound of his Empire farther, than any of 
the Succeſſors of Alexander, he then'remonſtrated to them , how being 
grown old, it was hard for him to govern ſo vaſt a Kingdom: 7Vhere- 
fore (laid he) 7 will drvide this mighty Maſs,” and that 1 miay provide 
for your ſecurity for the future, 1 am reſolved to diſcharge my ſelf at pre- 
ſent of one half of this burthen on him that 7 eſt:emw moſt dear.” 7 bes 
lieve that you will obey me in all things, it being but juſt you ſhould do [0. 
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You, I ſay, that ſince the death of Alexander , fightinz under my Au- 

ſpices, are mounted to ſo high a degree of Power. Now that which T & 

ſeem moſt dear, and moſt worthy of this Empire is this young Prince , 

the Elect of my Children, and this Princeſs, who being in a flouriſhing age, 

will ſoon grve you Children to be the ſtay and ſupport of this great Empire. 

T marry then: therefore together in your preſence, and [ give them all thoſe 

Kinodoms I poſſeſs in the main Land. As for the thing it ſelf , do not you 

conſider in it , ſo much the Cuſtom of the _ , 4nd other Nations, as 

the general Law, common to all men, which requires that Subjetts ſhould 
believe whatever their King Decrees is juſt. As ſoon as he had uttered 

theſe words , the Army began to make their Acclamations, protlaim- 
ing him the greateſt King ſince AMexauder , and the beſt of all Fathers. 
Thus Selexcus married his Wife with his Son, and ſent them to take 
poſſeſſion of their Kingdom. And ſurely this Action gained him more 
Reputation than all the Vitories he had won z for he conquered him- 
{elf. He had ſeventy two Governments , under his Dominton , ſo vaſt it 
was, of which he gave the greateſt part to his Son, receiving to bimlelf 
only the Country , lying between Euphrates and the Sea: After this, 
having War with Zyſ-machus ( which was the laſt he had ) he gave him 
Battel on the contines of Phrygia, near the Helleſpont, where 7 yſimachus 
was {lain. And as he had patled the Strait to ficle upon Zz/imachia , he 
was himſelf ſlain by Ptolemy, firnamed Serrazns , who was one of his 
Train. He was the Son of Ptolemy Soter, and of Zuridice, the Daughter, 
of Antipater, and fear having driven-him from Zegypr, becauſe his Father 
had reliivad to give the Kindom to his younger Brother 5 Selcucus took 
pitty on him, received him, as the Son at his Friend, entertained him at 
his Table, and carried him ſtill along with him, in xecompence of which 
he became his Murderer. Such was Selercus, his end, who dyed in the 
ſeventy third year of his Age, and fortieth of his Reign ; for my part, I be- 
lieve we may likewiſe refer to his death the an{wer.of the Oracle : 7ake 
leave of Europe, and poſſeſs Aſia ; for Lyſmachia is in Furope,, and this 
was the firſt time he had repaſſed into Zurope : After having followed. 
Alexander to. the Conqueſt of {ſia : *Tis ſaid , demanding a Magician 

where he ſhould dye, he received this Anſwer. 


*. 


Keep far from Argos fo prolone the date 
Of Life, for elſe thou haſt ueſt on thy Fate. 


After which'he made an exact ſearch of all places, called .4r90s, and 
took ſpecial care not togo near the Argos of; Peloponneſus, of Amphilochia, 
of Oreſtiade, from whence fome Macedonians axe called 4rpeades, or fo 
much as to a City of that name , which Diomedes, during his baniſh- 
ment , had cauſed to be built beyond the Ionian Sea ; «but;that as he 
was going from the Helleſpont to Lyſimachia, he faw an Alter built upon 
an Eminence, and having demanded the name of the place , they told 
him it wes called 4rgos, and that whilſt he was informing himlelt of the 
cauſe of that name, whether the Argonauts paſſing that way had not 
given it , whether the Inhabitants. of the Country had not called it ſo, 
becauſe of the Argians, that went tothe Wars of 7Zroy ; or atlait, whe- 
ther it rtyzght bear that name in memory of the. Country of the Atrides. 
'Ptolemytoruſt him with his Sword through the Body.: . Philererns , Gor 
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nour of Pergamns, redeemed his Body ſrom Serranus, with a great ſum 
of Money ; and when he had burnt it, ſent the Aſhes to Antiochus, who 
cauſed a magnificent Monument to be raiſed for him in Seleucia on the 
Sea, -and built a Temple in Honour of him, which was called /Vicatorios: 
As for Zyſimachns, *tis faid that he was one of Alexanders Guard of the 
Body ; and that one day having a long time tollowed the King on foor , 
who was on Horſe-back, he grew 1o weary, that to eaſe himſelf, he laid 
hand on the Horle tail, and by -chance was pricked in a Vein of his Fore- 
head, by the point of Aexanders Javelin, which hung behind the Crup- 
per, from whence there iſſued ſo much Blood, that that Prince having 
nothing elſe, bound it up with his Diadem , which being afterwards re- 
ſtored to that Prince all bloody , Ariftarder, the South-layer foretold ; 
that the wounded perſon ſhould be a King, but ſhould always Reign it 
Wars and Troubles. And indeed he ruled torty years, compriſing the 
time, when he aſſumed but the quality of Governour ; and at laſt was 
{lain at the age of ſeventy years, with his Arms in his Hand, his Van- 
quiſher Selexcxs not long out living him. Zyſmachus being ſlain, a Dog 
he had loved,ftaid a long time by the Body, and defended it from the Birds 
and Beaſts, till ſuch time as Zhorax of Phayſalia finding it, gave it Buri- 
al. Though ſome there be that lay, that he was buried by a Son of his; 
called AMexander, whom fear had made ſeek a refuge with Scleucus ; 
when LZyſmachus put to death Azathocles his other Son ; and that his Bo- 
dy having a long time been ſought after, was at length found by means 
of a Dog, quite putrehed, and was buried by the Inhabitants of /y- 
ſimachia in a Temple, which was afterwards ealled Zyſimachion. - Thus 
dyed allo at the ſame time two Kings of equal ſtature, and of 
an extraordinary {trength of Body , one at the age of ſeventy years, and 
the other three more, fighting in perſon to their yery death. 

After Selexcus his death, his Sons ſucceeded in his Kingdom of $ria, 
the firſt of which was Antioch,” firnamed Soter, who fell in love with 
his Mother-in-Law, and afterwards repulſed the Gauls, who had made 
an irruption out of Z#urope into Aſia.” The ſecond was another Antio- 
chus, born of the ſame Woman, he whom the Mileſfians called God, be- 
cauſe he had delivered them from 7imarchrns their Tyrant, but this God dy- 
ed of Poiſon, given him by his Wife. He had married two, whom 
he equally loved, Zaodice and Berenice , Daughters of Prolemens Phila: 
delphns, one of which two, to wit, Zaodice gave him his death, as ſhe 
did ſoon after to her Siſter Berentice, and her Child. Prolemy , the Son 
of Philadelphus revenged this crime by the death of Zaodice, and march- 
ed into Syria, as far as Babylon, which gave occaſion to the Parthians , 
leeing the Houſe of the Se/eucides introuble, to ſhake of the Yoke of 
their Dominion. To this Man, firnamed God ,- ſucceeded in the King- 
dom of Syria , Selencus.his Son-by Zaodice , who was called Callinicas ; 
and after Callinices his two Sons, Selencus.and Antiochus , one after the 
other: the Eldeſt of which having neither health nor ſtrength enoughto 
keep his Army in awe, was poiſoned by lis Domeſticks, having reign- 
ed only two years ; and for 4»tiochus, who was firnamed the Great, it 
was he who had War with the Romans; the Hiſtory of which we have 
now wrote. We have likewiſe ſpoke of his two Sons, who reigned 
both oneafter the other, Se/eucus rwelve years; without doing arty thing 
conſiderable, (nor indeed had the power , by reaſon of his Fathers for- 
mer loſſes) and Aztiochus only two years, during which he took pri- 
loner Artaxias, King of Armenia, and undertook an expedition into #- 
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oypt againſt Ptolemy the Sixth , one of thole two Sons , whom their 
Father lately dead , had left for his  Succellors. As he lay encamp- 
ed near Alexandria, Popilizs the Roman Deputy came into his Camp 
with Letters, whereby he was commanded to depart the Kingdom of 
the Prolemies. Aﬀer he had read them, and {aid he would conſider of 
them , Popilius made a Circle upon the Ground about him witha Rod he 
had in his hand, bidding him, conſider before he went out thence, which 
{o terrified him, that he preſently departed the Realm ; and becauſe in 
his way , he plundered the :Temple of Yenns in Elymais, he dyed of a 
rottengels of the Lungs*: He left a Son nine years old, called L2tiochus 
Eupator, of whom we have ſpoken, as alſo of Demetrizs his Succeſſor , 
who being Hoſtage in Rome, eſcaped into Syria, where having taken 
poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, the Syrians gave him the name of Sorter, which 
the Son of MVicator had before born. There was one Aexarnder raiſed 
Arms againſt him falſely , ſaying he was of the Race of the Selencides ; 
and being ſupported by Ptolemy, King of Zzypt, out of the hate he bore 
to Demetrius, h drove him out of his Kingdom ; he dying in Exile, his 
Son, called likewiſe Demetrius, reconquered it, and becauſe he had Van- 
quiſhed this Selexcus , who was not of the Family of the Seleweides , he 
was called by the Syrians /Vicator, like the firſt Selewcus, from whom the 
Kings of Syria were deſcended. - And endeavouring to follow his Exam- 
ple, he undertook an expedition againſt the Parthians , where being ta- 
ken Priſomer, he lived a long time in the Court of Phraztcs, and mar- 
ried Rhodogwne, that Kings Siſter. Mean while a Domeſtick of the for- 
mer King's, : called Dziodotws, ſecing the Throne of Syria without a King, 
ſieſed cn it to advance therein a Child , named Alexander, the Son of 
that baſtard Aexander, and a Daughter of Prolemyes ; and foon af- 
ter having made away his Pupil , had the boldneſs to make himſelf 
King , changing the name of Drodotzs into that of Zryphon. Antiochus , 
Brother of the Priſoner Demetrizs, hearing at Rhodes of his Brothers Cap- 
tivity, and all the diſorders ſucceeding it, returned into his- Country, 
where with much labour he reduced this 4 work and having put him 
to death, advanced with his Army againſt Phraates, to oblige him to re- 
leaſe his Brother; whom he preſently ſent to him out of a fear, the Par- 
thian, at that time, hadof War, yet this ftopt him not from purſuing 
his deſign, and engaging in Battel with the Parthian, wherein being Q- 
vercome, he ſlew himſelf. Demetrius returned to his Kingdom was mnr- 
dered by his Wite- Cleopatra, renraged at the ſecond Marriage with: Rho- 
dogune, the news of which had betore been the cauſe , that during the 
Captivity of her Husband , ſhe had married with her Brother 24ztiochas, 
ſhe had two Sons by Demetrins, Selencus and Antiochiss , firnamed Grypme ; 
and by 4ntiochxs , another Antiochuns called the Cyzycenian, of whom 
Grypus ſhe cauſed to be brought up at Athens, and the Cyzycenian at 
Cyz4ca, * As tor Selexcus, who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned immedi- 
ately after the death of his Father , ſhe killed him her ſelf with an Ar- 
row, whether it were {ſhe were feartul , he ſhould revenge his Fathers 
death, or that ſhe had conceived a hate againſt the whole Family.  & 
leucus being dead, the Kingdom deſcended to Grypus , who forced his 
Mother to drink a Poiſon "The had prepared for him. Thus ſhe at laſt 
was puniſhed, and for him he degenerated nothing from Cleopatra, tor 
he having advice of it , declared War. againſt his Brother, drove hin 
out of his Kingdom , and made himſelf King of Syria, he enjoyed it no 
long time, being himſelf expelled by the Arms of* Setencss , Son to An 
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tiochas Grypus , who reſpected not in him the Quality of Uncle ; 'but he 
became fo violent, and lived with ſo much Tyranny, that being at-2op/a, 
a Ciry of Cilicia, he was burnt alive in the place of publick Exerciſe. 
His Succeſſor was Antiochus, the Son ofthe Cyzycenian, whom the Syri- 
ans believed had eſcaped his Uncles traps, only for his Piety, wherefore 
they ſirnamed him the Pious ; and yet he was only faved by a Curtezan 
* fell in love with him, becauſe of his Beauty; which makes me think the 
Syrians gave him that name , only out of a jeer ; for this Pious man 
married Selexe, who had before been married to his Father the Cyzyceri- 
an , and to his Uncle Grypzs. Therefore Divine Juſtice ſuffered him in 
puniſhment of his Crime to be driven out of his Kingdom by 77igranes ; 
and the Son he had by Seleze, who being bred in 4. was called ſia 
zick, to be deprived of his Kingdom by Pompey, as we have before re- 
lated , having reigned only one year, during which that General was 
elſewhere employ'd. He was the ſeventeenth King after Selencus , with- 
out reckoning AMexanger the Baſtard, or his Son, who were tot of the 
Race, nor their Domeſtick D/odotus. To conclude, the Race of the Se- 
lencides Reigned two hundred and ſeventy years, and if we account from 
the time of Aexander the Great , till this Kingdom was reduced into the 
form of a Province, we muſt likewife add thoſe fourteen years which 77- 
granes Reigned. Thus much I thought good to ſay, by the way, concert- 
ing the Macedonians , that were Kings of S$yr:ai, though the SubjeCt be 
ſomewhat ſeparate from our Hiſtory. 


The End of the Syrian War. 
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L 'H F Introduition to the Hiſtory. 1. Craſſus choſen Conſul leaves 
Rome #0 go againſt the Parthians. Ill. Craſſus firſt Expedition 

wherein he do's nothing menzorable. 1V. Craſſus preparations for his ſe- 
cond Expedition and the preſages of his misfortune. Y. His march, and 
the treachery of Agbarus. VI. Upon Lntelligence that the enemy is not 


far 
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far off, he draws up his Army in Battel. VII. Deſc; iption of the Battel, 
VIII. Succeſs of the Battel, and the death of Craſſus Son. 1X. The end 
of the Battel wherein the Romans are worſted. X. Craſſus decamps by 
by night. XI. The Parthiaus purſue their Viitory, and Craſſus is lain, 
XII. 7he Parthians rejoyce at Craflus death. XIII. The beginning of 
Anthony's //ar againſt the Parthians, in which Ventidius makes oreat 
progrefl. XIV. Anthony's Preparations. XV. Some fights between 
Anthony and the Parthians. XVI. Anthony's retreat, XVII. The 
raſbnefs of Flavius Gallus who had nigh loſt the Army. XVIIL Famine 
in the Army. XIX. Continuation of Anthony's retreat, aud the end of 
the War. : 


Fter Pompey ( and thole whovas we have already ſaid, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Government of Syria) Gabinius was 
ſent to Command in that Province, whither ( as he was di- 
{poſing himſelf ro make War againſt the .4rabs) Mithri- 
dates King of Parthiz driven out of his Kingdom by his 

brother Orodes) came to him to requeſt him to ſuſpend his Expedition 

againſt the abs, and march againſt the Parthians. But Ptolemy the Ele- 
venth, King of Zzyps had more prevalency over the Spirit of the Pro- 
conſul, and by the power of Mony wrought {o far with him, that in ſtead 
of going againſt the Parthians he led his Army to Alexandria. Aﬀer ha- 
ving reeſtabliſhed that King, he-was condemned to Baniſhment, for ha- 
ving withour the Senates Order undertook a War in Zeypt, forbid by the 

Oracles, and particularly by the Sibyls verles. Craſſus {ucceeded him; 

who going to make War upon the Parthians periſhed with his whole 

Army. After his death, when. Z. Bibu%s was governor of Syria, the 

{ame Parthians made an irruption into the Province, and afterwards un- 

der the Government of Saxa, who ſucceeded him over-run all as far as 

Jonia, the Romans being imbroiled in Civil Wars : yet did they nothing 

memorable, beſides ſpoiling the Country, rather like thieves then Men of 

War, and all that was but the conſequence of Craſſus overthrow, which 

had given them a boldneſs that 4nthony was at laſt to give- check to, 

but to write the Hiſtory of this Expedition we muſt begin our diſcourſe 
farther of, 


The day of Aſſembly for Eleftion of Conſuls being come. C.C2ſar, 
Pompey the Great, and arcus Craſſus being found Competitors," the two 
laſt (notwithſtanding all the endeavors. of Cicero, Cato and thoſe of the 
Contrary FaQtion) obtained the Conſulate by force, and prolonged to 
Ceſar the Government of Gal for five other years. Having drawn by lot 
the Governments of Syria and Spain. Syria fell to Craſſus) and Spain to 
Pompey, with which all Men were well ſatisfied. For the people were 
pleaſed that Pompey ſhould not go far from the City, and there was great 
likelyhood decent he extreamly loved his Wife, that he would not wil- 
lingly abſent himſelf for any long, time. On the other ſide Craſſus as ſoon 
as he ſaw himſelf Governor of Syria, diſſembled not his fatisfattion. He 
thought no greater happineſs could have arrived hiny and f© far did his 
Excels of Joy tranſport him, as to make him in his familiar converſation 
with his friends, utter a thouſand extravagancies, which favored of the 
young Man, and ſeemed contrary to his nature, who had never been taken 
fora Proud Man or a Boaſter4 but now exalting his thoughts above their due 
level, 
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level; his judgment was perverted, infomuch that he not only promiſed 
himſelf to ſubdue the Syrians and the Parthians, bur as it the Victories 
gained by Zzcullus againſt 7:zrancs, and by Pompey againſt Mithridates 
had been but ſports, his depraved imaginations. carried him as far as the 
BaCQtrians, the Indians, and the Oriental Ocean. Though in his Commil- 
ſion there was not any mention made of a War againſt the Parthians, yet 
no Man doubted but he was reſolved to undertake it. Cefar himſelf wri- 
ting to him from Gaul commended his deſign, and exhorted him to purſue 
it, but many good and underſtanding Men, thought it ſtrange he ſhould go 
to make War againſt innocent people who only demanded peace. Where- 
fore Craſſus, having intelligence that Atrezvs Tribune of the people had a 
deſign to hinder his going out of the City, was afraid, and intreated Pompey 
who had a great power over the ſpirits of the people, to be his ConduQor, 
they found in the Street a great number of Perſons diſpoſed to Arreſt him, 
but Pompey obſerving them, went to meet them, and with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance appealed them; 1{o that they held their peace, and gave him pal- 
ſage. Atreins only made oppoſition, firit by forbidding: Craſſus to paſs 
any farther, and then by commanding the Uſher to ſieze his perſon, bnt 
the other Tribunes not thinking it convenient, let him paſs. Then t- 
reins ran to the Gate, and filling a chafing diſh with fire, as Craſſus paſt by 
made efuſions thercon, pronouncing Execraticns againſt the Conſul, and 
invoking Gods, whole names were new and dreadtul. This manner of 
curſing 1s very Ancient, and the Romans are of Opinion that theſe Im- 
precations are ſo powerful, that whoever they are pronounced againſt 
cannot eſcape, nor can any good happen to him that pronounces them, 
wherefore they never uſe them raſhly, and now many perſons blamed 
Altteins, in that by declaring himſelf Enemy to Craſſus though in favor 
of the Commonwealth, he had filled the minds of the whole Ciry with 
fear and Superſtition. Yet all this hindered not the Conſul from ſetting 
forward to Bruxdyſium, and though the Winter which was not yet near 
paſt might have diverted him from adventuring to Sea, yet he would ſtay 
no longer, 1o that he loſt many of his Ships by Storm, and having rallied 
the remainder of his forces, took his way by Land through Ga/atia, where 
he found King Dezotarus, who was of a great age, building a New Ci 
to whom he ſid in raillery. Zou begin to build at twelve a clock, to which 
the other replyed ſmiling, and you 7 perceive go not againſt the Parthians 
very early. For Craſſus had already paſt ſixty years of age, and look'd much 
Elder then he was. . | 


Beingarrived in the Province, the firſt fucceſs of his affairs anſwer- 
ed very well to his hopes, for having caufed a Bridge to be built, he with 
eaſe and ſecurity paſſed his Army over the Euphrates, and received under 
his obedience many Citiegof 7eſoporamia which ſurrendred to him ; One 
he beſiegedicalled by the Greeks Zenodocia, which was defended by a Ty- 
rant named Apolloxins, jand becauſe he had loſt before it one hundred of 
tus Soldiers, he ſtormed it with his whole Army, took it, razed it, and 
{old all the Inhabitants he could find by Outcry. After this he permitted 
his Army tocall him Emperor) by which he loſt much of his Reputation, 
as it having gained this ViQtory ,his hopes had reached no higher. In con- 
cluſion he/placed Garriſons in all the Cities had ſurrendred, whoſe num- 
bers amounted to ſeyen thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and with 

the reſt of his Army, came to take up his Winter-quarters in Syria, whi- 


ther his Son who had born Arms in Gas/ under C e/ar, from whom = 
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received many Military rewards, came to him with a thouſand choſen 
Horſe. This was ia my opinion the ſecond fault Craſſus committed, after 
having raſhly undertaken this Enterpriſe, for whilſt he ought to have ad- 
vanced as far as Babyloz and Selencia,Cities in all times Enemy to the Par- 
thians, by keeping at this diſtance he gave the Enemy time to make pre- 

arations. The {tay he made in ria gained him not more glory, for he 
fived rather like a Tax-gatherer then a General. The'time'which ſhould 
have been employed in making proviſion of Arms, and exerciſing the 
Soldiers, 'was {pent in reckoning up the Revenue of the Cities, and in 
weighingand meaſuring the Gold and Silver conſecrated to the Goddeſs 
of Hierapolis: And when he had Ordered the Lords and Commonalty of 
the Country to ſet out a certain Number of Soldiers, he preſently diſpen- 
ſed with them for Mony, whereby he drew upon himſelf the ſcorn of all 
the World. \t was at the Temple of the forementioned Goddeſs, whom 
ſome will have tobe Yerns, others Funo, others Natrre, which contains 
in her the ſeed of all things, there it was I ſay that he received the firſt 
preſage of his ill fortune. For as the Father and Son came out thence, the 
young Man ſtumbled, and fell before the Gate of the Temple, and the old 
Man tell upon his Son. 

Whilſt he wasdrawing his Forces out of the Garriſons there came to 
him Ambaſſadors from * -ſaces who ſaid but little to him, the lenſe of. EP 
which was this. 7hat if the People of Rome had ſent that Army, the Har Kinrof | 
would not end, but by the abſolute rune of one of the parties, but if it were Parthiae, 
true ( as was reported) that Crallus without his Countries conſeat, and for 
his own particular intereſts had undertaken it, Arlaces would not then do his 
utmoſt, but having compaſſion on the Conſuls age, would let the Romans go, 
whom he conſidered rather as men beſieged then Conquerors, To which«Craſ-- 
ſus having arrogantly replyed that he would grve th:m an anſwer at Se- 
leucia;) /agiſes'chiet of the deputation in a fit of laughter ſhowing the 
Palm of his hand 5 Craſſis ſaid he, there ſhall hair grow here before thou 
fee Seleucia, and therewith the Ambaſſadors departed to give advice to 
* Orodes their King that Le muſt reſolve for War. Immediately after, + 7, King 
ſome of thoſe who had been placed in Garriſon in the Cities of Meſopo- poticula, = 
tamia, having eſcaped through all the difficulties in the World, came to *** 
the Camp, where they bred no {mall diſturbance. They gave account of 
the vaſt number of Enemies they had ſeen, the labors they had undergone 
in-defence of the Cities from whence they were driven, and aggravating 
every thing, as1s uſual in ſuch caſes, they aſſured their fellows that it was 
impoſſible to eſcaps from the Parthians when they purſued , nor to over- 
take them when they fled, that their Arrows wounded before they could 
be perceived, and that nothing was proof againſt them, whilſt they were 
Armed with ſuch ſtrong Curaſſes that nothing could offend them. The 
Roman Soldiers hearing theſe diſcourſes were appalled, for being perſwaded 
that the Enemies differed nothing from the Armenians, and Cappadocians 
whom Zxcullus had beaten till he was weary, and believing that the moſt of *+ 
their labor would be the length of the wa7, and the trouble to purſue 

Enemies that dur(t not ſtay for them, they ſlaw that quite contrary to the 

opinion they had entertained, this War would be both doubtful and dan- 

erous; Inlomiuch that the Chief!'Officers of the Army were of opinion to 

inder Craſſus from proceeding farther, till he had conſidered more ma- 

turely of an affair, which concerned the ſafety or loſs of ſo many Men. 
Moreover the Augures gave private notice that the Entreils of the Beaſts 

promiſed no good, and that Craſſus his Sacrifices were not pleaſing to = 
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Gods. But he would hearken to nothing from them or any other bur 
thoſe who encouraged him genezoully to purſae his delign ; among which 
the counſel of Arr:baſns King of Armenia made great impreſſion on his 
Spirit, for he came to the Roman Camp, with fix thouſand Horſe 
which they call the Kings guards with promiſe to furniſh ten thouſand 
Horſe more, and thirty thouſand Foot at his own expence, per{wading ts 
; aſſault the Parthians, by the way of Armenia, and he would take care to 
uide the Army a commodious way, and to furniſh them with all necef- 
oro and that thus Craſſus would have continual Mountains to 
March through, and places dicicult for Horle Service, in which the Par- 
thian ſtrength chiefly conſiſted. The Conlul highly applauded the Kings 
good will, and praiſed the Magnificence of his Troops, but told him he 
would take the way of 1/:ſopotarmia, where he had lett a great quantity of 
Valiant Men of the Roman name. After this conterence the Armenian 
r&turned into his Kingdom. As for Craſſus, as he cauſed his Army to 
paſs over a Bridge, great Claps of Thunder began to make a dreadful noiſe, 
and continual flaſhes of lightning darted in the Soldiers eyes, beſides all on 
the ſudden an irnpetuous ſtorm, raged againſt the Bridge, and carried 
away a part of it. It happened likewiſe that the lightning fell twice in 
the place whercon they were to encamp, and one of the Confuls Horſes 
in his moſt ſtately Trappings carried the Eſquire that rode him, into the 
River notwithſtanding all endeavors to ſtop him, nor were either Horſe 
or Man ever {cen afterwards; They fay likewiſe that the Eagle that was 
firſt taken up by the Standard-bearer, of it ſelf fell backward, and thar 
when the Army having paſt the River ſat down to eat, they by chance 
gave the Soldiers nothing but Lentils and Broath, which 1s counted doleful 
meat, becauſe only ſerved at Funerals. Afterwards as Craſſus made an 
Oration to his Army, there eſcape.1 from him a word which ſtruck a 
ſtrange terror into the minds of the Soldiers. For he told them he had 
cauſcd the Bridge over the River to be broke down, that not one of 
them might return; and tibugh that abfirdity might have been repaired 
by explaining the words, and that the Conſul ought to have interpreted it, 
that he might not leave upon their Spirits an Impreſſion of ill Probes. yet 
he would not do it out of Stubbornneſs. After this having muſtered his 
Army, he offered a Sacrifice, and as the Prieſt put the Entrails of the beaſt 
into his hands, he let them fall}at which the affiſtants being ſcandalized, 
he laughing ſaid, Zheſe are the incomveniences of old age, but our Armswill 
ever fall ort of orr hands. He then found that the Army which paſſed the 
River conſiſted of ſeven Legions, abour four thouſand Horſe, and as many 
light Armed Foot: 


* Sometime after the Scouts brought in word that the whole Region was 
deſert, and that they had only diſcovered the track of a great Number of 
Horſes which ſeemed to fly before them, upon which intelligence Craſſas 
conceived ſome good hopes, and the Soldicrs began to deſpiſe the Par- 
thians,believing they would never ſtand to fight them. However Craſſus, 
and ſome of the Confuls Friends, adviſed him to retire into ſome one of 
thoſe places he held in that Country, till fuch time as he had received 
more certain advice of the Enemy, or at leaſt that he would march them 
towards Slexcia, along the Banks of the River,tor ſo greater plenty of pro- 
viſions might be brought him by water, and in caſe the Enemy came to 
aſſail him, the River might ſerve as a Rampire, ſo that they could not en- 


compaſs him about, and by that means he might tight them vio 
OTICEs. 
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Forces. AS Oye was conſulting about the importance of this Counlel, 
there arrived inthe Camp an Arabian Gentleman called 4barus, cunning 
but treacherous, whom Fortune made ule of as the Principal Inſtrument, 
for deſtruction of the Army ; ſome who had born Arms under Popey, 
knew him, and remembring that Great General had obliged him, thought: 
he might have an affeQtion tor the Romans. But indeed he was ſent to 
Craſſus by thoſe who Commanded the Kings Army, to draw him if po 
ſible from the River, and Foot of the Mountains, and make him take into 
the Plain, where the Horſe had more advantage. For they were relolved 
on nothing leſs then to come to a pitcht battel with the Romans inthat 
lace. Aebarus therefore coming to ſalute Craſſ»s, and being well ſpo- 
en, began his diſcourſe with the praiſgs of Pompey, and the kindneſſes he 
had received from him, thenhe fell to diſcourſe of the mighty power of 
Craſſus, ſetting forth that he wrong'd himſelf in ſpending time in conſul- 
tation, when he was but more than too {trong, forthere was not any need 
of Arms, but only of nimble Feet and Hands, to deal with a People, who 
had a long time been prepared to pack up their Mony and Choicelt Riches, 
and fly into Scythia or Hyrcania, But if you will fizht, ſaid he, you muſt make 
haſt leſt the King reſuming Courage Rally up likewiſe his Forces, for at preſent 
you have only to deal with Surena who is the Rear-guard of thoſe Forces that 
wake their Retreat, for as for the King, they know not where h2#. Now all 
this was falſe, for Orodes had upon the firſt of the War divided his Forces 
into two Armies, withone of which he had invaded 4-72, . where he 
made ſtrange Havock to Revenge himſelf of A-tabaſus, and had goon the 
other in charge to Swrera to oppole the Romans. Not out of ſcorn as 
ſome ay, for there is no likelyhood that he ſhould diſdain to, deal with 
' Craſſus a Roman Conſul or that he could think it more Honorable to wage 
War with rtabaſus or Plunder the Villages of Armenia, but for my partT 
am of the opinion he retired thither for fear ah: danger, or as intoan 
Ambuſcado, to expett the ſucceſs of the War. For Sureza was no Com- 
mon Man, being both for Riches, Birth and Quality, the ſecond to the 
King, and for Valor and Vigor of Body, the Chief among all the Parthi- 
ans, beſides he was large of Stature, and of as Noble an Aſpe@tas any Man 
living could be. He had continually in his train a houſind Camels for 
burthen, two hundred Coaches for his Women, and for his Guard a thou- 
{and Men at Arms, beſides a greater Number of Light Horſe, fo that the 
Ordinary Train of his Houſhold, was 'ten thouſand Horſe, reckoning his 
Vaſſals and Slaves, and by an Ancient Hereditary Right of his Family he 
had the Honor firſt to ſet the Crown on the head of the new King of the 
Parthians : He ha:{ brought back this ſame Orodes from Exile, and reſtored 
him tothe Throne, he had by Storm taken the Great Seleucia, being the 
firſt that mounted on the walk, from. whence himſelf drove the Guards 


that defended them, and though he were not now above thirty years of + 


age, he was eſteemed one of the moſt Politick Men of*the time he lived 
in, Which he ſhewed by catrapping Craſſus, who yet in truth was eaſfie to 
be deceived, firſt by reaſon of his pride and daring, and at laſt becauſe of 
his fear, and the diſtreſs to which he ſaw himſelf reduced. Aobarus 
therefore having by fair words perlwaded him to leave the River, cauſed 
him to take his march through the midi(t of vaſt plains, naked of trees, un- 
til'd, and of which they faw no end, ſo that the Soldiers grew faint- 
hearted, not only for thirſt, and the tediouſneſs of the way, but becauſe 
they found no refreſhment in their travel, they ſaw neither River nor 
In, nor any green thing, but as if they had been in the wide Seas 
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they beheld nothing on all ſides but an affrightful ſolitude. All this al- 
ready gave them ſome ſuſpition of Treaſon which was confirmed, when 
Ambaiſadors from Artabaſus came to acquaint the Conſul that their Kin 

being engaged in a War againſt Orodes, who had invaded his Country 
could not {nd him any aftiſtance, but that he adviſed him to turn: his 
Arms that way, and to joyn with the Armenians to give battel to the Par- 
\thians, or if that were not his judgment, at leaſt ſo to order his march that 


_he took care not to engage inthe plains, where the Horſe ſhould have tog 


VI. 


much adyantage, but that he ſhould as much as he could draw towards 


the Mountains. To all which _— who would not write a word in 
Anſwer to the King, brutiſhly and like a Man in Choler made Anſwer, 
* That he was not now at leiſure te think of the affairs of Armenia, but 
*thatat hisreturn he would Chaſtiſe Arrabaſus for his treachery. Where- 
upon Cſſins and thoſe that were of his mind grew angry, but without ſay- 
ing a word to Craſſus, who would not liſten to any good counſel 
even him, they fell toreviling Azbarns with a thouſand reproachful words. 
HVhat miſchievous Devil brought thee hither, thou moſt willanons of all man- 
kind (aid they to him) by what /YVitcheraft or Inchantments haſt thou been 
able to perſ;vade Craſſus, to take bis march through theſe vaſt Solitudes, a road 
ore proper for 4 Numidian Robber they a RomanGeneral ? But he being 
cunning entertained them till with fair words, exhorting them to have a 
little patzence, and encourageing the tired Soldiers to march, and with 
fattering ſmiles telling them : //hat do you think you are an now 
through Campania, or do you hope to ſind here Fountains, Rivers, Shades, 
Baths, and continual Inns? Remember, pray remember that you paſi now by 
the confines of Arabia 4nd Syria, Thus barns treated the Romans as if 
he had been their Pxdagogue, and before his Treaſon was diſcovered he 
left them, not by ſtealth hurt by conſent of the Conſul, whom he made be- 
lieve he went to give rs about things neceſſary, and to create ſome 
diſorder in the Enemies Camp. *Tis ſaid that that day Craſſus came forth 
not in a Purple Robe, according to the manner of the Roman Generals, 
but cloathed in Black, which yer he went and changed as ſoon as he per- 
ceived it, and that ſome Enſigns pitcht in the ground ſtuck fo faſt,that thoſe 
who were to carry them, could ſcarcely pull them out, at all which Craſſus 


did but laugh. 


*He Commanded preſently to March, and earneſtly urged the Legions to 
follow the Horſe, when ſome of his Scouts coming 1n, brought word that 
others of their fellows had been flain by the Enemy, and they had hardly 
eſcaped, and that there was 2 dreadful multitude following them at the 
heels with reſolution to fight. This news amazed the whole Army, but 
eſpecially Craſſus, who began to draw his Army into Battel; but with a 

reat deal of Irrefolution. Firſt, according to Caſſi#s advice, he drew up 
kis Legions at tength, extending them as far as ever he could, that the 
Enemy might not ſurround them, and placing his Horſe on the wings, 
but afterwards changing his mind, he-formed his Legions into a Battel of 
four Fronts, each of which he covered with twelve Cohorts, each Cohorts 
ſtrengthened by a ſquadron of Horſe, that all four might be equally de- 
fended by the Horſe. One of the wings he gave in charge to Caſſius, the 
other to his Son, and kept himſelf in the main battel. "Marching in thus 

Order they gained a River called Ba/iſſa, which though neither deep nor 


hrge wasvery welcome tothe Soldiers, who had had fo toilfome a mow 
| throug 
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through heat and duſt, mot of the Officers adviſed not only the refreſh- 
ing the Soldiers, but my that night there, to the intent, that making 
the beſt diſcovery they poſhibly could of the number and poſture of the 
Enemy , they might be the better able to encounter the next Morning : 
but young Craſſ#s, and his Horſemen, calling out for the Battel, the Con- 
ſul again re-incouraged, commanded that thoſe, who had a mind to take 
any repaſt , ſhould eat wirhout ſtirring from their Ranks; and ſcarcely 
had he allowed them to take what Fobd was neceſſary, but he marched 
forward-the Army , not {lowly and often halting, as is uſually done by 
thoſe, who would preſerve their Men for the Fight; but vpon the gal- 
lop, and all in a breath, till ſuch time as the Enemy appcared ſooner 
than they looked for -them; but neither in any great numbers, nor in a 
poſture to give any terrourtothe Romans; for the main Body of the Ar- 
my was hid by theſe Vant-curriers, who by Sz7ena's order had with looſe 
Coats covered their Armour. 


;But when they drew nearer, and that the Enemies had given Signal of 
Battel, there was heard throughout the whole Plain a dreadful noile, for 
the Parthians uſe in War neither Horns or Trumpets ; but knowing 
well that of all the Senſes, the Ear is moſt capable of affeting the Mind; 
and ſtirring up the Paſſions, they beat all at once through the whole Ar- 
my, certain Drums, whoſe hollowneſs makes dreadful roaring, which in 
ſome meaſure imitates Thunder. This noiſe having begun to terrifie the 
Romans, the Parthians threw off their looſe Coats, and ſhewed their Ar- 
mour of poliſhed Stecl, whoſe brightneſs dazled the eyes, and they were 
diſcovered to be mounted on Horſes , barbed and covered with plates of 
Iron and Copper. Swurezs made a {how above all the reſt, the Magnihi- 


cence of whoſe habit ſeemed ſomewhat effeminate, and diſagreeable ro 


the mgh Reputation he had gained : but in this he followed the Cuſtom 
of the Medes, who go to Battel painted and curled , whereas the Par- 
thians tuck up their Hair on their Forcheads, to make them appear more 
formidable. At firſt they charged on the Spur with Lances in their Reſts 
againſt the Front of the Roman Battel, to try to break it : but having ob- 
ſerved the Legionary Bucklers joyned ſo cloſe, and their Ranks faſt locked 
together, they retired, and as if they had disbanded, and quitting their 
Ranks, wheeled about the Roman Army : Craſſus ſent againſt them his 
Ught armed Men, who went not far; for the Soldiers ſoon finding them- 
ſelves overwhelmed, and beaten down with ſhowrs of Arrows, ran to 
fave themſelves among the Ranks of the Legions, bringing amongſt them 
great confuſion and diſorder , eſpecially when it was perceived, that thoſe 
were diſcharged with ſuch a violence,that they equally wounded thoſe that 
were armed, and thoſe that were not. And now the Parthians began 
to fight at a diſtance with Flights of Arrows from all ſides, which were 
never ſhot ih vain ; for the Romans were ſo cloſed together, that though 
the Parthians would , they could not well have miſt them ; and their 
Bows being great and ſtrong, and managed by vigorous Arms, made no 
flight Wounds: Inſomuch that the Romans were already hard pur to it. 
If they ſtood firm without quitting Ranks, they were wounded; and if 
they preſſed to aſſault the Enemy , they could not reach them, and yet 
were wounded ſtill ; for the Parthians diſcharged their Arrows, as they 
fled; and next the Scythians are certainly the moſt skilful Nation in the 
World in this Ezcreits invented doubtleſs to defend at once, both from 
the Enemy, and from the ſhame of flight. | 
However, 
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- However, the Romans had patience ſo long as they hoped, that the E- 
nemy having once drained their Quivers , would either retire, or come 
to fight hand to hand : but when they underſtood that they had in their 
Army great numbers of Camels laden with Arrows, whither they went 
by turns to fill again their Quivers, as faſt as they had emptied, they 
were utterly diſmayed ; Craſſzs ſeeing no end of this kind of fight, be- 
gan to affiidt himſelf, and ſent to* tell his Son, that he ſhould advance 
to charge the Enemy , before they were incloſed ; for they preſſed hard 
upon him, and wheeled about the Wing, which he commanded to fall on 
in the Rear. This young Man having therefore taken thirteen hundred 
Horſe, of which Ce/ar had given him a thouſand , -and eight Cohorts of 
Foot armed with Bucklers, which ſtood next him, drew oft, and went fu- 
Tioully to charge the groſs of the Enemy ; but they ( whether that place 
were miry, as ſome {2y, or that by this ſtratagem , they had a mind tg 
draw the Conſuls Son, as far as was poſſible, trom the reſt of the Army) 
turned tail and fled. He preſently with loud cryes declared the Enemies 
flight, and addreſſed himleF to purſue them; accompanied by Cenſorinus 
and Megab:chas ,, this laſt famous for ftrength of Body, and height of 
Courage ; the other a Senator; and beſides a great Orator, both of th& 
ſame age with young Crafſ#s , and his familiar Friends. The Horſe fol- 
lowed, and the Foot after them, all filed with joy and hope, believing 
they gave chaſe to # Vanquiſhed Enemy ; but they had not gone far e're 
they diſcovered the cheat, beholding thoſe rerurn to the charge, who had 
made a {how of flight, ſupported now and ſtrengthned with great num- 
bers: Whereupon thoſe who were at the Head of the Romans food 
ſtill, believing, becauſe of their ſmall number, the Enemies would come 
and aſſault them at hand : but they oppoſed them only with their Lan- 
ciers, whilſt the reſt ſcouting up and down the Plain, with their Horlſe- 
hooks broke the ſurface of the tarth, fromwwhence aroſe ſuch clouds of 
Sand and Dult, that the Romans could neither fee nor ſpeak : So that be- 
ing thus lock'd up cloſe together ina croud, they were wounded, and dy- 
cd not of a quick and eafie death, but with ſtrange pains and convulſions 
cauſed by the Arrows ſticking in their Bodies, which not being able to en- 
dure , they rolled themſelves upon the ground to break ther in their 
wounds, or elſe ſtriving, to pull them out with the barbed heads, which 
had pierced into the Veins and Nerves, they grievoully tore themſelves , 
and added freſh anguiſh to the former. Thus moſt of all thoſe Cohorts 
that followed the Horſe being {lain, the reſt remained uſeleſs , becauſe 
of their wounds ; znd when their Captains commanded them to go charge 
the Parthian Men at Arms, they ſhowed their hands nailed to their Buck- 
lcrs, or their Feet ſtruck through and taſtned to the ground, ſo,that they 
could neither fight nor flee. Hereupon young C7aſſzs reſolved to make 
one brisk attempt with his Horle, but the ſtrokes they gave with their 
weak and ſlender Javelins , having but ſmall eftets on the others Cur- 
raſles of boild Leather, guarded with bands of Iron ; whilſt on the con- 
trary their ſteel-headed Lances piercing through and through the Gauls 
lightly armed, and almoſt naked, made the march very unequal. He had 

great confidence in theſe Gauls , and indeed they did act wonders , they 
tieſed on theſe Lances with their naked hands, and in endeavouring to 
wreſt them away, tumbled the Men at Arms from off their Horſes ; who 
being over-laden with Iron , could very hardly mount again : There were 

likewiſe ſome of them, who quitting their own Horſes, went and thruſt 
| their 
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their Swords in the bellies of thoſe of the Enemy, who mounting at the 
ſinart of the wound, tumbled back with their Riders, fo that many were 
by this means trampled to death under the Horſe Feet, as wellof the Ro- 
mans as the Parthians : but nothing was more inſ{ufferable to the Gauls 
than the hear and drowth, to which they were not accuſtomed; and be- 
fides, many had loſt their Horſes, which had been ſlain by the Pikes or 
Lances. 'Wheretore they reſolved to recover the Legions, having in the 
midſt of them the young Craſſus , already tortured with many wounds : 
but ſeeing nigh unto them a Hillock of Sand, which formed a kind of E- 
minence, they retired thither, and tying in the midſt thoſe Hoxles they 
had left ; fortified themſelves with their Bucklers, which they ranked 
round about them, thinking by this means to defend themſelves from the 
Barbarians : but it fell out quite contrary ; for though in a Level thoſe 
before do in ſome meaſure cover thole behind, yet here, by reaſon of 
the declining ground, one ſtanding above another, no perſon could be in 
ſecurity. They were all wounded alike, and dyed with the more vexati- 
on, that they could not revenge themſelves, but muſt all. periſh without 
Glory." There were along with the young Craſſus two Greeks, Citizens of 
of Carres,called Hierom and Nicomachus, who would have perſwaded him 
to have ſaved himſelf with them in the City of Zhzes, which took part 
with the Romans : but he made anſwer, There were no death {© cruel, 
that for fear of it Pub/izs would forſake his Companions , who had not in- 
gaged themſelves in that danger, but for his fake. And at the ſame in- 
Fant gave leave to them, exhorting them to take care of themſ&lyes ; but 
for his own part, not being able to make ule of his hand, becayſe of a 
wound he had reccived by an Arrow , he preſented his breſt to his Ef- 
quire, commanding him to run him through. Some ſay Cexſorinus dyed 
in the ſame manner, and that AZcgabachns, and molt of the Nobility flew 
themſelves. The reſt aflailed by the Parthians,dyed generouſly defendint 
themſelves, and/tis reported five hundred only were taken alive. The E- 
n2my forthwith cut off the Heads of young Craſſus, and his Companions , 
and returned to ſeek out his Father, whoin the mean time had aQted, as 
we ſhall now relate. 


After the Command given to his Son to charge, and that ſome came 
and told him, that the Enemy fled, and that he likewiſe found himſelf 
not ſo hardly preſſed upon, for indeed they had left him; he teok a lit- 
tle courage , and /cauled his Army to March into the lower Ground, 
hoping his Son would ſoon return from the purſuit of the Enemy.: Mean 
while young Craſſus perceiving himſclf in danger, diſpatch'd away Teve- 
ral Meſſengers to his Father, to give him notice of it, of whom the firſt 
weres{lain by the Enemies; and the next ,.who hardly eſcaped brought 
word, that Publizs was certainly loſt, it not ſuddenly relieved. Upon 
this news the Conſul found himſelf toſſed with ſundry paſſions which 
blinded his reaſon, ſo that he knew not what to reſolve on : He was fear- 
ful of looſing all, if he went tothe ſuccour of his Son; yet he loved him, 
and therefore was in doubt whether he ſhould go to his relief, or endea- 
vour to fave the reft. /Ar laſt he cauſed the Army to March towards the 
Enemy, who preſently appeared to meet them ; witneſling by their loud 
and terrible ſhouts that they had gained the Victory ; and letting the Ro- 
mans know, by the confuſed noiſe of their Drums, that they muſt again 
nu to fight. Thus they made their approach, bearing the Head of 
Publiusupon the end of a Lance, and asking by way of deriſion , who 


were 
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were the Parents of that young Man, and of what Family he was ? for 


they could not believe that Craſſs the baſeſt of all men could beget a Son 
ſo Brave and Valiant. This ſight caſt down the ſpirits of the Romans 
more thanall the Calamities they had ſuffered; and inſtead of ſtirring up 
in them that indignation and defire of revenge, which it ought , over- 
whelmed them with horror and fear. However, Craſſus Valour appeared 
upon this occaſion extraordinarily, he cryed out, as he marched on Horſe 
back through the Ranks : | 


The Oration of Craſſus. i 


+ — 


His Misfortune concerns me only, fellow Soldiers, the glory and felicity 
of our Country remains yet intire , whilſt you are 18 4 condition to 
defend it. And if you have any compaſſion upon me , for having loſt a Son 
of that Value, diſcharge your anger on your Enemies, and deprive them of 
their joy by puniſhing their cruelty. Looſe not your Courage , for the miſ- 
fortune happened to me , whoever pretends to great recompences is ſubjeft to 
like diſeraces. Lucullus did ot — Tigranes, zor Scipio Antiochus, 
without the expene of blood. Onr Fathers loſt a thouſand Ships in the Con- 
queſt of Sicily ; and in Italy it ſelf many Generals and Captains have pe- 
jad, whoſe loſs hath not hindred their party from gaining the Vittory ; for 
the Roman Empire is not mounted to this Greatneſs and Power by the good For- 
tune of the Romans, but by thzir Patience and height of Courage in Aadverſity. 


After theſe wordsCraſſus; perceiving that moſt of the Soldiers received 
them but coldly, commanded to give a great ſhout all together, which 
maze but their inward grief the more known ; for they ſhouted with 
weak and diſcordant Voices , whilſt the Barbarians anſwered them in a 
Fone high and Harmonious. The Fight preſently began, wherein the 
Enemies light Horſe wheeling about the Romans, galled them in Flank 
with ſhowrs of Arrows, whilit the Lanciers, who aſſailed them in Front, 
made them recoyl and croud cloſe together. * Howeyer , ſome out of 
fear of the Arrows, drew off from the grols to — nearer at hand: 
but they did their Enemies little hurt, and were preſently killed by their 
Lances, whole Iron head entring the Body, was followgg, by a thick Staff, 
thruſt forward with {ſo great violence, that often times it went through 
and through both Horſe and Man. + After the Battel had thus Hfted till 
night, the Parthians retreated, ſaying, 7hat they gave that night to Craſſus 
to bewail his Son, unleſs he made choice of the better way, and had rather go 
and preſent himſelf to Arſaces than be carried : And having ſaid theſe words, 
they went and lodged in a place hard by, with full hopes the next Morning 
to put an abſolute end the Victory." 


The Romans on the contrary had but an ill night of it, they had no 
thoughts either of burying their dead, or dreſſing their wounded ;: of 
which fome lay dying, every one bewailed his own ſelf, for there was no 
hopes of fafety , whether they ſtaid in that place till day, or whether, 
whilſt it was dark, they fer forward, croſs thoſe vaſt Plains ; for the 
wounded, it they carried them, would hinder their flight ; and if they 
forſook them, the gryes of thoſe miſerable Creatures would: give notice 
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to the Enemy of their departure: And though they imputed all their mi(- 
fortune to 'Craſſus, they wiſhed, notwithſtanding, they might either ſee 
or hear him ; but he.had withdrawn himſelf, and with his head bound 
up,had caſt himſelf on;the ground in the dark. Whereby he became a great 
Example ofthe inconſtancy of Fortune to the Vulgar, and ofraſhneſs and 
ambition tothe Learned ; having ſuffered himſelt to be ſo far tranſport- 
ed by thoſe two failings, that he could not content himſelf to be one of 
the Prime among ſo many thouſands of Citizens , but believed himſelf 
miſerable, becauſe he was accounted but the third Man in Rome) Otta- 
vins his Lieutenant, and Cafſins his Qneſtor, having found him in this po- 
ſture, rouſed him up, and cntreated him to ta k ©ccu: ge; but ſeeing 
he was in utter deſpair, by advice of the * Tribunes and Centurions, 
they themſelves publiſhed the Deaf March, and began to diſcamp with- 
. . out noiſe : but when the ſick and wounded perceived that they were a- 
; boutto forſake them, with their cryes and roarings they ſpread a gene- 
ral trouble throughout the Army,even thoſe who were already got into 
the Plain, took the Alarm, as if the Enemy had been ready to fall on : 
wherefore they made many halts, putting themſelves in order to fight., 
and perplexed with the great numbers of the wounded that followed 
them, of which they took up ſome, and left others, they made bur little 
way, ſave only three hundred Horſe that fled away by themſelves, wi 
whom /z»atius. arrived about Midnight at Carres, where having called in 
Latin to thoſe were upon the Guards of the Walls, he bid them go and 
tell Copozius, the Governour of the place , that there had been a great. 
Fight between Craſſus and the Parthians ; and without explaining himſelf 
farther, of ſo much as telling his name, advanced towards the Bridge ; 
the truth is, he ſaved thoſe Horle, but he was blamed by Fl} the World 
for forſaking his General, not but that Craſſus had ſome benefit by Copon# 
#s, having this advice ; for the Governour conjeCturing by the ambigui- 
| ty of his words, and by the ſuddenneſs of his departure, that the Meſ- 

_ brought no good news, immediately drew to Arms What Force he 
had; and when he had-advice that the General was upon the way, went 
out to meet him, and gathering up as many of the Soldiers as he could, 
E2nduCted them to the City. | | 


'As for the Parthians, though they knew well that the Romans were 
dilodged, yet they would not purſue them by night ; but as ſoon as. it 
was day, they run to their Camp, and cut the throats of all thoſe they 
had left, which amounted tono leſs than four thouſand, and then purſued 
the reſt, of whom they took great numbers, whom they found diſperted 
in the plain; beſides four Cohan] under the conduCt of the Lieutenant 
Pargonteins, who having ſtragled in the March by night , fell into their 

nds encloſed in a ſtrait, where having valiantly detended themlſelyes., 
they were all cut in pieces} except only twenty Soldiers, who with their 
Swords in their ak 3 opened themſelves a paſſage through the midſt of 
their Enemies 3 and whoſe courage the Enemies themſelves admiring, 
ſuffered them to paſs at an eaſie rate to Carres, without purſuing them. 
Mean while falſe intelligence was brought to Surena, that Craſſus was 
eſcaped with all the contdlerable Perſons in the Army, and that thoſe who 
were retired into Carres, were only a company of wretches not worthan 
conſideration. Which was the reaſon that not thinking his Viftory pet- 
fe, and deſiring to have more certain news, he quitted his deſign of pur- 
luing Craſſ#s, and ſent one of his people,who underftood both Languages, 
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before the Walls of Carres, to ask in Latin either for Craſſus himſelf, or 
Caffius , as if Swrena deſired a conference with them, which being heard, 
and told to Craſſus and his Friends , diſpleaſed them not. A little while 
after, came on the part of the Barbarians certain Arabs, who knew the 
faces of Craſſus and Caffins, having frequented their Camp before Batrel, 
Theſe knowing Caius upon the Wall, told him that Swera would grant 
Peace to the Romans, provided they would be triends to the King, and 
depart out of Meſopotamia, and that rhey believed they had better accept 
of that condition, than reduce things to the laſt extremities ; whereup- 
on Cafſins demanded a time and place tor a Conference betwixt the Gene- 
rTals, and they promiſing to let Swrema know it, went their way ; Szrema 
Tejoying that he had now theſe two Men now ſhut up, ſent next Morn- 
ing under the City Walls ſome Parthians, who injuriouſly reviling Craf- 
ſus and Caffivs, demanded them to be delivered up , if the Romans had 
a mind to Peace. And now the Chiets of the Roman Army knowing 
that they were betrayed, fell into deſpair ; but yet conſulting what was 
beſt to do, they reſolved on a ſudden flight, beſeeching the Conſul to 
give over thoſe vain and diſtant hopes he placed in the affiſtance of the 
Armenians. This deſign was not to have been communicated to any of 
the Inhabitants of Carres, before the time of its execution, and Craſſrs dif- 
covered it to the moſt perfidious of them all, called Andromachus,to whole 
Faith he committed himſelf, taking him for the Guide of the Army : So 
thatby the meansof this Traytor , all the Roman defigns were preſently 
known to the Parthians... And becauſe theſe were not dank to fight 
inthe dark, as not eafie for them to do, Andromachns to retard the Ro: 
Tnans March, and by that means give the Enemy time to overtake them, 

laced him at the Head of them, going ſometimes on one fide, and 
ſometimes on another,” till ſuch timeas he had engaged them in deep Ma- 
Tiſhes, andplaces full of Ditches, whoſe high Banks ſorely perplexed the 
Army, who yet followed this Traytor; inſomuch, 'that they were often 
forced to go & great way about to find a paſſage. This begat a diſtruſt in 
ſome, who imagining by the many twinings and windings, that Ardro- 
 achus had an1ll intention; refuſed to follow him, of which number was 
Caſſizs, who returned to Carres : And when his Guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him tqadyance before the Moon had paſſed Scorpio: For my part, 
fad he to them, 7 am ' much more afraid of * Sagittary. However, part- 
ing from Ca#res, he took the way towards Syria, with five hundred 
Horſe; and having found faithful Guides, gained the Mountains , called 
Synaces , Where before day , there rallied together about five thouſand 
Soldiers, conducted by Ofavins, an excellent Man. As for Craſſus , day 
{ſurpriſed him, as he followed Andromachns with incredible labour. He 
was accompanied with four Cohorts with Bucklers ; ſome few Horſe, and 
five LiQtors or Serjeants, with whom having with all the pain and labour 
imaginable,overtome the difficulty of the way ; the Enemies now. drawing 


* 4 Mile and fear, he went and poſſeſſed himſelf of an Eminence,diſtant about * twelve 


buif, 


Furlongs from that, to Which Oavins was retired, but nothing fo ſtrong 
of ſituation, nor of ſo difficult approach for the Horſe, but it lay under 
the Synbaces., to which it was joyned with a long neck, that croſſed the 
'Plain. So that OZ#4vins could not be ignorant of the danger in which the 
Conſul was; wherefore himſelf ran firſt to his affitance with. a few peo- 
ple, and ſoon after the feſt of his Forces , reproaching each ,other with 
cowardiſe, followed. They altogether drove the Enemy fromthe Hill, 
and drawing up round about Craſſ»s,- and lining their whole Body = 
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their Bucklers, bravely proteſted, that no Arrow of the Parthians ſhould 
reach their General's Body , ſo long as one of them remained alive. 
Wherefore S»rena, who ſaw the Parthians gave ground, and that if night 
came on, the Romans , who had already gained the. Mountains , would 
eſcape him, aſſaulted Craſſus with cunning, he let go ſome Priſoners, who 
had heard ſome of the Barbarians of purpoſe ſaying, 7hat the Kins world 
not be diſſatisfied to have Peace with the Romans, but deſired their Friend- 
ſhip, ana that if he might obtain it by Craſſus means, he would treat him 
avosrably. In the mean time, cauling the fight to ceaſe; he after by lit- 
tle and little drew near to the Hill, and unbending his Bow, preſented 
his hand to Craſſ#s, deſiring him to conſent ro 2n accommodation, he told 
him that the King having taken up Arms much againſt his will, the Ro- 
mans had made trya] ot his Strength and Power, and that now he would 
make them taſte of his Goodneſs and Clemency, by ſhowing them his 
Favour, and granting ſecurity for their Retreat. Not only the Soldiers; 
but the Leaders glad to hear theſe fine words of Surena's, eaſily believed 
them. Graſſes was the only man was not deceived. Indeed he ſaw no 
tealon for fo ſudden a change, wherefore he would not preſently con- 
ſent, but ſtood thinking what anſwer to retura , when the Soldiers be- 
gan to cry out with one voice, that they would have Peace, and withal 
to revile him, for expoling them to men, he durſt not himſelf approach 
diſarmed, as they were ; he endeavoured firſt to perſwade them by en- 
treatics and reaſons to have patience the reft of that day, ſince at night 
they might eaſily make their retreat, by gaining the Mountains, he 
ſhowed them the way they ſhould take , begging them nor to looſe all 
hopes:of ſafety, which was now ſo nigh ; but when he faw thatthe Sol- 
diers enraged, threatned him, and {mote upon their Bucklers, he was a- 
o_ of them, and at parting faid only theſe words to rhoſe about 
m: 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


Ctavius, ad you Petronius, and all you Gentlemen of Quality here 

preſent, you ſee how Tam forced to go, you are witneſſes of the vio- 

lence done me ; yet tell all the /orld, when you have gained a place of ſafe- 

Fy, that Craſſus loft his life deceived by bis Enemies., but not delivered up 
to them by his Citizens, 


However , Oavius and the reſt ftaid not upon the Hill, but went 
down with the Conſul, who would not ſuffer the LiQtors to follow him: 
As they were going down , two Mongrels or half Greeks came to meet 
him, and alighting, made their Reverence to Craſſ#s, intreating him to' 
{end ſome of his people before to view Surena and his Train ,*and eſpie 
if they were not armed. To which the Conſul made anſwer, That if he 
had yet the leaſt deſire to live, he would not have come to pur himſelf 
into their hands. However, he. ſent the R:ſcones Brothers to pie into 
their deſigns, and diſcover their number ; but Sureza cauſed them to be 
arreſted , and forthwith advancing with the Chief Men of his Army all 
mounted on Horle-back towards Craſſus : And how (ſaid he; coming fear 
him): « Roman General on Foot, and we on Horſe-back ; and at wt 
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inſtant commanded a Horſe to be brought him. Craſſ#s having anſwer. 
ed, That neither one nor the other did amiſs 1h that, fince each came ta 
the Conference, after the manner of his Country. Surexa ſaid, That the 
Peace was already concluded between Orodes and the people of Rome, 
and that there wanted nothing but putting the Articles in Writing, Which 
they would do on the River fide: For you Romans (aid he) do not uſual- 
ly remember your Treaties very well ; and at the ſame inſtant he gave him 
his hand: Thereupon the Roman called out to bring his Horſe : lo which 
Surena ſaid, there was no need of it: For ſee, added he, oze which the King 
has ſent you; and forthwith one was brought ready Bridled with a Bitt of 
Gold, upon which the Footmen mounted hum, and placed themſelves on 


both ſides to make him advance forward : whereupon Ocavins firſt of 


all laid hands upon the Horſe Bridle to ſtop him, and one of the Tri- 
bunes called Petronrns, and after him all the reſt placed themſelves about 
the Conſul, to hinder his going farther, and to pull away from about him 
thoſe that would have led him torward : Inſomuch, that thus puſhing and 
ſhoving one another, they came at laſt to blows, Otavius drawing his 
Sword, ſlew one of the Barbarian Horſemen, but another {flew him with 
a blow behind. Petronins had no offenſive Arms, but having received on 
his Cuiraſs the thruſts made at him, withdrew himſelf from the buſtle 
without any wound. As for Craſſus, he was ſlain-by one Maxarthes a 
Parthian, though ſome fay it was done by another, and that Maxarthes, 
as ſoon as he was down , cut off his head and his right hand : but all 
theſe are conjeQtures, for of all thoſe that were preſent, ſome were ſlain 
upon the place, and the reſt nimbly regained the Hill, before which the 
Parthians appeared, and called out on the part of Swre»a, that ſince Craſ- 
ſus was puniſhed, all the reſt might come down in ſafety : Some yielded 
themſelves , others fled away by night, of which few eſcaped, being 
moſt taken and ſlairi by. the Arabs. ?Tis faid that in this expedition 
_ were twenty thouland Soldiers ſlain, and ten thouſand taken Pri- 
ONeTs. - 


* Surena ſent Craſſus Head and Hand to Orodes into frmenia , and him- 
ſelf having beforchand cauſed a Rumour to be ſpread abroad at Seleucia , 
that he brought Craſſ»s alive, he prepared a certain ridiculous Entry , 
which in Mockery he called a Triumph. To this purpoſe he took one 
of the Priſoners, called Caius, who much reſembled Craſſus, and having 
cloathed him in a Womans Robe, and taught him to anſwer to thoſe, 
who called him either Craſſus or Emperour, made him enter on Horfe- 
back into the City, before him marched, mounted on Camels, Trumpets 
and LiQors carried Rods with Purſes faſtned to them , and Axes, to which 
were tyed the Heads of Romans newly cut off : He was followed by the 
Curtiſans of Sz/encia, playing on Inſtruments, and finging infamous and 
ridiculous Songs of the faintheartednels and cowardite of Craſſus more 
becoming a Woman than a Man. Such was the publick Spettacle : but 
having in particular aſſembled the Senate of Seleucia ; he expoſed to them 
the laſcivious Fable of Arifides the Milefian , which indeed had been 
found among)Rsftzus his Baggage, from whence he took an ample Sub- 
jeCt to declaim againſt the Romans, who even in-time of War could not 
abſtain fromuncleannefs, but brought their Books 'atyns withthem. The 
Seleucians upon this took! occaſion to admire the Wildom of eAMſop in 
his Fable of the Wallet, feeing that S»rez carried open in the Pouch be- 
fore the Senſuabties of the Mileſians , and kept{hup up in that bens 
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the Sybaritick or Effeminate Wantonneſs of the Parthians, bringing a+ 
long himſelf in his Train, multitudes of Coaches full of Concubines ; and 
his firft appearance being like that of Hydra, dreadful and terrible , 
where nothing was to be ſeen but Horſes, and Lances, and Bows, whilſt 
his tail ended in Cimbals, and Songs,and continual Debauches of Women: 
not but that Ryſtixs was to be condemned : but the Parthians are in the 
wrong to blame what comes from Miletwm ; ſince moſt of the Family 
of the Arſacides, who have been their Kings, were born of Mileſian and 
Tonian Curtiſans. Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Orodes was reconciled withi 
Artabaſus, having married his Son Pacorns to the Armenians Daughter , 
which was followed by Feaſtings, Rejoycing, and Debauches. They aQ- 
e&d likewiſe Greek Comedies, for Orodes was not ignorant of the Greek 
Tongue, nor of Letters ; and for Artabaſns, he compoſed both Trage- 
dies, Orations and Hiſtories, part of which have been preferved to our 
times. When Craſſus Head was brought to the entrance of the Court, 
they were at Table, and a Comedian, called Z:ſoz the 77a!l;az was re- 
citing ſome Verſes of the part of fave in the Bacchides of Euripides , 
which much delighted the Company: At the ſame inſtant S/aces entred 
the Room, where they were at Meat; and making a profound Reve- 
rence, threw down the Head in the middle of the Hall, which being ta- 
ken up by the Parthians with ſhouts and general rejoycing : the King com- 
manded the Officers they ſhould make room for S//aces at the Table, which 
they did : then Zorn giving one of the Players upon-the Flute his part 
to play the Funerals of Pentheus ; and himſelf taking the Head of Craſſus, 
as if he had entred in a fury,beganas loud as his voice would reach to fing 
theſe Verſes : ' 


From the Chaſe we bring to you, 
Tender Veniſon fat and good, 
Hhich was taken in this Hood, 


All the Company were pleaſed at this SpeAzcle, but one accident 
pleaſed them more ; for when at every Couple the Choire afiſwered 


linging 


"Tit to me the Honour"s due; 


and that one of the Aftors danced to it; Maxarthes (for he likewiſe was 
at the Feaſt) leaped from the Table , and took the Head out of his 
hands that held it, as having more right to it than any other. Where- 
upon the King made him Preſents according to the Cuitom of the Coun- 
try, and gave Faſor a Talent. Thus Craſſus tis Expedition ended in a 
Tragedy. However, Orode; received foon after a puniſhment equal to 
his cruelty , as Swers did firſt , what his ſo many violated Oaths de- 
ſerved ; for the King ſoon after made him away out of the Envy he 
bore to his Glory : and for Orodes., being fallen ſick of the Dropſie , 
after that his Son Pacorus had been lain in fight againſt the Romans , 
Phyaates his other Son gave him Poyſon, which the force of the Di- 
ſtemper expelled, ſo that the King grew better upon it, whereuport 
Phraates would no more truſt to Poyſon , but taking a ſhorter way 
ftrangled his Father. 


' {Sometime after the Parthian Army marched into Meſopotamia whither 
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their Captains feat for Zabiezus, and choſe him Getrieral, reſolved under 
his condutt to invade Syria; and carry their Arms as tar as Mexandria. He 
accepted the Dignity, and at the head of that Army had aiready pillaged 
and ſpoiled all that part of 44, lying between Euphrates and the /ox1a7 Sea, 
when complaints thereof came to Anthony, who thereupon took a relolu- 
tion to make War upon the Parthians. But being recalled by the prayers 
and tears of his Futvia, he returned into /ta/y, where having made an Al- 
liance with Ceſar and Pompey, who was in Sicily, he lent Yentidius before in- 
to Aſia tooppole the Parthians, and hinder their further Progrels, and ha- 
ving for himſelf by the favor of his Friends, obtained the Dignity of high 
Prieſt, which was held by the defun& Ceſar, he ſtayd ſometime in Rowe, 
managing in fellowſhip with them the Publick affairs with great Concord. 
There was at this this time in Anthony's train an Egyptian Aſtrologer who 
( whether it were to gratifie Cleopatra, or that it were Io indeed) took the 
boldneſs to tell him, that his fortune was indeed very great and {plendid, 
but that it was obſcured by Cy counſelling him to keep as far off thax 
oung Man as he could; for ſaid he to him your Genius is over awed by his. 
This diſcourſe diſpleaſed 4nthory, however he followed the Egyptians 
Counſel, and having recommended his affairs to Czſar, came-into Greece, 
and ſtayd that Winter at Athens, where having advice of the firſt ſuccels 
of YVentidius Arms, that not only Zabienus but Phraates the greateſt of Oro- 
des Captains were {lain,he made a Solemn Fealt for the Greeks, and gave 
them the Divertiſement of Plays and Exerciſes. And afterward being 
ready to ſet forward tothe War, he took 2 Crown of Sacred Olive, and to 
fatisfie a certain Oracle, carried along wich him a Jar full of the Water of 
the Fountain Clepſyara. Mean while Pacorus the/Kings Son, being newly 
entred Syria with a powerful Army,/ertidins defeated him at Cyriſfa. The 
ſlaughter here was very great; and Pacorus himſelf was flain fighting in the 
hes of his Army, «0 f this great Vittory revenged the loſs the Romans 
had ſuffered under Craſſus, and the Parthians atter having been thrice 
more beaten, were forced to keep within the bounds of AZedia and Mefſo- 
potamia. Yentidins would not purſue them farther,left he ſhould contra 
Anthongs envy} yet whilſt he expeQed' him, he reduced to obedience thoſe 
Cities, had revolted and held Aztiochus Commagenes beſieged in Samoſata fo 
cloſely, that he offered a thouſand Talents, and to refer himſelf to Anthony's 
diſcretion. He was not now-far off, wherefore Fenridius thought it beſt 
thar he ſhould ſend Deputies to him that he himſelf might conclude the 
peace, being well content that Anthony thould have the preheminence in 
this affair, leſt he ſhould think Zexridins aſſumed to hinaſelf all the Autho- 
Tity, but the Siege having laſted long, and the beſieged out of deſpair re- 
ſuming Courage, Anthony was ſatisfied to take up with three hundred Ta- 
lents, and granted peace to Atiochus. Afﬀterward having taken ſome 
order in the Syrian affairs, hereturned to Athens, giving Yentidius all thole 
teſtimonies of his Eſteem, his Services had ———_— and ſent him to-Rome 
to receive the Honor of Triumph, and he is the only Roman, who till theſe 
our times ever Triumphed over the Parthians. He was but of mean Birth, 
and mounted not to that high degree of Glory, but -by the Friendſhip of 
Anthony, which he made ſich good uſe of, that he confirmed the oþimon, 
that Authozy and Ceſar ſucceeded more happily by their Lieutenants. then 
by themſelyes, for Soſins one of .Zathony's Captains had done Worthy AQt- 
ons in Syria, ſo had likewiſe Canidins in his Station on the Confines of Ar- 
menia, having overcome the Kings of Armenia, Iberia, Albania,made his way 
as far as Cana and gained to the name of /nthony, Fame 8nd Honor 
among the Barbarians. Phraat:s 
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Phraates having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Eſtates of his Father Crodes 
by the Parricide before {poken of, many Parthians left the Kingdom,one of 
which called 17on7ſes, a Man of Eiteem, and Power, addreſſed himſelf to 
Anthony, who comparing the Fortune of this Fugitive with that of Zhemi- 
feocles, and equalling himlelf to the Perſian Kings both for Riches and 
Largneſs of Mind, gave him three Cities, / ariſſa, Arcthuſa and Hierapolis, 
formerly called Ba-bice. Afterwards the King having recalled and given 
him ſecurity for his return ; -4th2xy treely diſmiſſed him, that he might 
flatter Phraates with hopes of peace ; whilſt himſelf out of a paſſionate de- 
fire he had to recover the Enfigns Craſſus had loſt, and the Captives that 
were yet living, ſends back Cleoparra into #2ypr, and by the way of Ara- 
bia, ſets forward towards Armezia where he had appointed the Rendevouz 
of his Forces and thole the Kings were to bring him, for there were many 
Friends and Allies of the Romans of whom A-:abaſus King of Armenia, the 
moſt conſiderable, furniſhed him with ſixteen thouſand Horſe and ſeven 
thouſand Foot, ſo that at the Muſter taken when his Army was drawn to- 
gether, the Roman and Italian Foot, amounted to ſixty thouſand Men, the 
Spaniſh and Gas! Horſe to ten thouſand, and the Auxiliary Forces to thirty 
thouſand, accounting the Light-armed Horle and Foot. *Tis faid that all 
this great preparation, and all theſe Forces, which ſtruck terror into the 
Bactrians and fartheſt diſtant Indians, proved invalid , by the means of 
Cleopatra only, That Anthony, that he might the ſooner ſee her, began the 
War without ſtaying for a ſeaſon proper tor the Execution of his deſigns, 
that having as it were his underſtanding infatuated, he did all things incon- 
{iderately, and was fo deeply in love with this Woman that he thought 

not ſo much of overcoming as of returning ſpeedily to her. For whereas 
che ought to have let his Army Winter in Armep:a, the better to refreſh it, 


tyred as it was with a march of * eight thouſand furlongs,and in the Spring +  ;6:u;4 
have fallen,into Media, before the Parthians were in the Field, he could not 2's. 


'brook this delay, but ſetting forward with his Troops, and leaving Arme- 
#:40nthe left hand,and entring into Arropacena,ſpoiled that whole Country, 
-beſides having in his Train three hundred Waggons laden with Engines for 
Sieges, among which there was one Ram of ſeventy Foot long, which 
could by no means be repaired if once it were broken, becauſe in thoſe 
Countries no Materials were to be tound, there neither growing any trees 
long enough, nor Wood hard enough: to the end he might march the 
{witter, he left behind all theſe carriages under the Guard of one Officer 
with ſome Forces. After which belieging a great City called Phrates in 
which was the Wife of the King of the Medes, with his Children, he was 
ſoon ſenſible what a fault he had committed in leaving behind thoſe Engines; 
'yet heattempted to take the City by railing Taraſles againſt the Wall, but 


'this was a work of labor and advanced but flowly. 


Mean while Phraates took the Field with a powerful Army to come 
againſt the Romans, and having intelligence that they had left behind the 
Waggons and Engines, he ſent a great Body of Horle, who cut in pieces 
Stratianus and ten thouland Foot that he Comimanded. And after having 
taken the Engines flew a great quantity of others of which number was 
the King Po/emon, which diſheartned, and not without reaſon, thoſe who 
'had engaged in nthory's party, diſmayed at ſo mournful a beginning ; 
'Infomuch that Artabaſus King of Armenis, who had been the Principal 
'eauſe of this War giving over all thoſc hopes he had conceiyed of the Ro- 
mans 
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mans retired with his Army into his own Country. And now the Par- 
thians having ſent relief into the City with a thouſand injurious threats re- 
viled the Romans, {o that Anthony, that he might not let the courages of 
his Men cool in the Idleneſs of a Siege, took with him ten Legions, three 
Prxztorian Cohorts and all his Cavalry to go and gather in Proviſions and 
Forrage, hoping the Enemy would come to oppole him, and ſo he might 
gain an opportunity to Fight. After his firſt days march the Parthians ap- 
peared, and heleeing that they began to cnlarge their Battail round about 
the Roman Camp with deſign to cut off his way of return, he Commanded 
to Sound a March, and to pack up the Tents, as if he were preparing to 
diſcamp, and not to Fight, which done he cauſed his Army to March be. 
fore the Enemies in form of a Creſcent with Orders to the Cavalry to 
charge as ſoon as the Vanguard was advanced, that ſo the Legions at the 
fame time might come to the Charge. The Parthians mean while admi- 
red the Excellent Order of the Roman Army, ſeeing the Soldiers paſs 
along, keeping their Ranks, and Brandiſhing their Piles without making 
the leaſt noiſe , but as ſoon as the Signal was given, and the firſt ſhout 
made,the Roman Horſe preſſed forward to Charge the Parthians, and came 
in ſo cloſe to them, that they could no more make uſe of their Arrows. 
Yet they ſtood their ground tcr ſome time till the Legionary Soldiers run- 
ing in with their ſhouts, and the noiſe of their Bucklers, ſo horribly af. 
frighted the Horſes of the Enemy, that they turned Tail without firiking 
blow. Athozy hoping that this battel would end the War, or at leaft 
= a good ſ'roke towards Vietory,purſued them hard. But when the In- 

antry had driven. them before them * fifry furlongs, and the Horſe had 


. followed them, thrice as far, and that they found but thirty: Priſoners, 


and not above fourſcore ſlain, their courages fell at the conſideration of 
how few they had deſtroyed in this victory in compariſon of the Numbers 
they had loſt at the defence of the Carriages. Next Morning they advan- 
ced to goand force Phraates his Camp, but meeting in their ngarch at firſt 
with a few Parthians, atter that with a greater Number, and at laſt with 
the whole Army,who as if:they had not been beaten the day before, came 
to the charge and aſſailed them on all ſides, they with much pains and dif 
ficulty recovered their Camp, where the 4Zedes whom they beſieged, ha- 
ving {tormed the Paliſado, and driven off thoſe that defended it, Anthow 
fell into ſnch a paſſon that he decimated all thoſe had quitted their Poſts, 
he drew them off by Decuricsor Tens, and making them draw Lots, con- 
demned the untortunate to death, and inſtead of Wheat gave only Barl 

Bread to the reſt. This War was troubleſome to both parties, and = 
feared more grievous conſequences. For Anthony couls no longer go 
abroad to ſeek Proviſion or Forrage without having ſome of his People 
{lain or wounded, and Phraates who knew well that the Parthians would 
rather endure any thing than to keep the Field all Winter outof their own 
Country, was afraid left if the Romans continued the War his People 
would forſake him, the Air already growing cold by reaſon of the Au 
tumnal Equinox.Wherefore he made ule of this Artifice. Some Parthians 
known to the Romans, meeting them forraging treated them kindly, letting 
them go away withtheir burthens and praiſing their valor which ther 
King himſelf admired, and that with reaſon, for indeed they were the moſt 
valiant Men in the World, and then by degrees drawing nearer they bla- 
metl zthony, that he would not make peace with the King, and ſpare the 
lives of ſo many brave people, whom he only ſuffered to loſe time , and 
without giving them opportunity of Fighting made them wait for a 
Crue 
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cruel Enemies, Famine and Winter , and that in ſuch places as their 
March would be difficult , though the Parthians themſelves were their 
Guides. This being {ſeveral times reported to thorny, he began to be 
more traQtable ; yet he would not ſend to the Parthian, till he had cauſed 
inquiry to be made of theſe honeſt Barbarians, whether it were by their 
Kings Order they had ſpoke to the Roman Soldiers: which when they had af- 
ſured it was, conjuring them not to have the leaſt fear or jealouſic, he diſ- 
patched one of his Friends to the King, to demand the * Enſigns and the 


. Captives, that he might not ſeem to be content with an honourable Re- 


treat only ; to which anſwer was returned, That he ſhould not ſpeak of 
that, but that Peace, and a ſafe Retreat ſhould be granted him, on condi- 
tion he would ſpeedily depart, which he did few days after: 


Though he were very Eloquent in all Aſſemblies , whether Civil or 
Military, yet ſhame and ſadneſs would not let him now ſpeak to his Ar- 
my himſelf. He gave Commiſhon to Domitius eAfnobarbus to take his 

lace, and to exhort the Soldiers to be couragious ; ſome. took it ill, think- 
ing he did it in ſcorn; but the greater part knowing the cauſe, the eafilier 
compoſed themſelves to his thoughts. As he was deſigning with him- 
ſelf to return the way he came through the naked Deſerts, a certain Mar- 
dian, of whoſe Courage and Fidelity the Romans had trial in the Fight 
for defence of the Engines , and who knew the manner of the Par- 
thians living, came to him, and adviſed him to take his March by the 
Foot of the Mountains, which lay on the right hand , and not to expoſe 
his Army loaden with Arms, to ſuch infinite numbers of Archers on 
Horſe-back in Plains fo vaſt, and without any covert ; for that Phraates 
had no other deſign, but to fall upon him, when by fair words he had made 
him leave his Trenches; and therefore he offered himſelf, both to lead 
them a ſhorter way, and in which they ſhould find abundance of whatever 
was neceſſary for the Soldiers. Anthony propoſed this in Council, not 
ſeeming to diſtruſt the Peace agreed on by the Parthians, but telling them 
he ſhould be well ſatisfied to take a ſhorter way,by which they ſhould find 
good Villages, and that nothing elſe was to be done, but to take good ſe- 
curity of the Mardian : And he of himſelf deſired he might be bound till 
they had reached Armenia; and thus bound, put himſelt at the Head of 
the Army, and led them two days without any alarm : but on the third, 
whilſt -4-thozy thought of nothing leſs than the Parthians , and that up- 
on the aſſurance of the Peace, the Army marched without ſtanding on 
their Guard, the Mardian eſpying the Bank of a River newly broken, and 
the way, by which they were to pals, full of Water ; he judged the Par- 
thians had done it to put a ſtop to the Romans, by making difficult the 
paſſage, and ſhowing it to 4thozy, adviſed him to prepare to receive the 
Enemy. The Roman General preſently Martialled his Army , leavi 
between the Ranks ſpaces for the Darters and Slingers to make their dif- 
charges. At the ſame time the Parthians appeared , perſwading them- 
ſelves they ſhould now compaſs in the Army , and defeat them ; but the 
light-armed Foot drawing off to receive them, charged them o briskly, 
that after many wounds given and taken they retreated ; yet for ſeveral 
times they renewed the skirmiſh, till the Gaul Horle marched againſt 
them in a Body, and treated them ſo ſeverely, that the remainder of that 
day they durſt attempt them no more. Anthony, by this affault, know- 
ing what he had to do hereafter, made the Army March in Battalia on 
four Fronts , linining not only the Rear , but likewife the Flanks with 
| - Darters 
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Darters and Slingers,and giving Order to the Horſe to repulſe the Enemy, if 
they came to attack them, bur not to purſue them too tar, after they had 
chaſed them back; ſo that the Parthians, after having thus followed them 
four days with equal loſs, began to give it over, and making the ground 
of their departure to be the approaching Winter, diſpoſed theraſelves on 
the morrow to leave off the purſuit. 


The day before they were tobe gone, one of Anthonies Captains, called 
Flavins Gallus, a Valiant and Worthy Man, requeſted a greater number 


- of the Light-armed Foot, for defence of the Rearguard, and ſome part 


of the Calvalry from the Wings, as if he had ſome brave exploit to put 
in execution. Having obtained his deſire, he ſet himſelf to-chaſe back 
the Enemies, that came to skirmiſh, not as before, retreating in his Bo- 
dy, as ſoon ashe had made them giveground ; but charging them home, 
and obſtinately maintaining the Fight, which being obſerved by thoſe who 
maintained the Rearguard, ny recalled him for fear leſt being divided 
from the Army , the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him. *Tis faid farther, 
that 7:tivs the Queſtor ſtaid the Enſigns to make him return, reproving 
him for looſing ſo many brave Men; but that Ga/lus quarrelling with him, 
and bidding him meddle with his own Afairs, heleft him, and joyned with 
the main Body. Gullus charging forward on the Enemy , with two 
much heat, found himſelf beſet in the Rear, and onall ſides oppreſſed 
with Showers of Arrows, ſo that he was forced to ſend for aid ; in which 
the Colonels of the Legions, and among the reſt Canidins, who had much 
power with Athony, ſeem to have committed a great fault ; for where- 
as they ought to have marched with all their Force thither, they ſent 
only ſome few Cohorts ; andas thoſe were defeated, others, not obſerving 
that by this means the Army would by little and little be put to the rout, 
and had been ſo, if Anthony himſelf had not ſpeedily made in with all 
the Vanguard ; but now the;third Legion advancing athwart the Fly- 
ers, and ſtanding the ſhock of the Enemy, ftop'd them ſhort, and hindred 
their paſſing farther. There were no leſs than three thouſand men {lain 
in this Engagement , and five thouſand brought off wounded, amo 
whom was Gallus thruſt through and through with four Arrows, of which 
he dyed not long after. thozy went among the Tents to viſit the 0- 
thers, comforting them, and weeping himſelf out of grief and compaſ: 
ſion ; but they rejoycing to ſee him, took him by the hand, and pray'd 
him to take care of his own health, and not alia himſelf any more, 
They called him their Emperour, and told him their wounds were all 
healed, whilſt they faw him well. And indeed, there appears not in all 
that Age to have been any General that had an Army ſo vigorous, fo 
brave, and fo patient; and if we have regard to the reſpe& and obedir 
ence they bore him, as well great as ſmall, Officers as Soldiers , and the 
high account they made of his favour , preferring it before their own 
ety, or their very lives ; certainly he yielded to none of the Ancient Ro- 
mans, and ſurely they were diſpoſed to it by many Motives, by his Noble- 
neſs, his Eloquence, his Uprightneſs , his Liberality both frequent and 
great ; and by the ſweetneſs of his familiar Converſation : but above all 
is tenderneſs and compaſſion for the aMiCted, and the care he took to 
ſee them furniſhed with all things necefſary, made the ſick and wound- 
ed almoſt as well ſatisfied , as if they had been well. Now this Vi&to- 
ry had ſo raifed the Enemies hearts, before almoſt tired and deſpairing, 
that they paſſed that night near the Camp in hopes e&*er long to be ye 
ring 
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ring the Publick Treaſure and find the Tents delerted. On the morrow 
they aſſembled in far greater Numbers, ſo that it is thought they could not 
be leſs then forty thouland Horle, for the King ſent thoſe of his own train 
one after another, as to an evident and aſſured viQtory ( for as for himſelf 
he never engaged in perſon.) In the mean time Anthony de\igrung to make 

an Oration to his Soldiers would have put on a fad coloured habit to move 

the more Compaſſion, but his Friends diſwading him from it, he came to 

the Aſſembly in the Habit of General, he praiſed rhoſe had behaved them- 

ſelves well, and declaimed againſt thoſe that fled, of whom the firit, de- 

fired him: to be of good Courage, and the laſt having given reaſons for 

their flight offered themſelves to be decimated or what other puniſhment 

he plealed, ſo that he would forbear to aflict himſelf, and to look-ill upon 

them. Thereupon lifting up his eyes to heaven, he belought the Gods; 

that if any Divinity were jealous of his paſt happineſs, they would let all 

the miſeries wherewith he was threatned to fall upon his own head, and 
give Victory to the reſt of the Army. The next day they again ſet forward 
in better Order, ſo that the hopes of the Parthians who atlailed them be-" 
gan to decay, for they thought they were come to Pillage and Plunder and 

not to fight ; but finding themſelves ſtifly beat back by the Roman Piles, 

which the Soldiers now diſcharged with a wonderful Alacrity, they once 

again were forced to give ground. Yet ceaſed they not from following the 
Roman Army, and one day as they galled them with their Arrows, whilſt 
they were deſcending a little Hill, the Targetiers faced about, and after 
having received the light Armed Foot into the Ranks, ſet their Knees to 
the ground, and Ranging their Bucklers one above another, formed a 
* Teſtudo, where the Bucklers riſing by degrees Reſembled in ſome mea- * 5 :411:4 t46 
fure the Seats of a Theater. And indeed this was an Excellent Rampire efitsre- 

againſt the Arrows for they {lid away on-both ſides the Teſtudo. The Par-%1u7 pt. 

thians thinking the Romans were thus ſet down out of wearinels,giving over 

their Bow's came to charge them at Puſh of Pike, but they Riſing all at once 

and giving a great ſhout, with their Piles broke the foremoſt Ranks, 'arid 

forced the reit to Flight. 


- 'But in the mean time Famine began ſorely to oppreſs the Army; for the: XvIIt. 
Soldiers being continually in Fight, could not range abroad for Proviſions, 
beſides there wanted Mills,the greateſt part being left behind becauſe eithey 
Beaſts of Carriage were dead, or imployed to carry the ſick and wound- 
ed, ſo that *tis Pda Buſhel of Wheat, hers Meaſure, was fold for fifty 
Drams, and Barly Bread for its weight in Silver, they were forced art laft 
to eat Roots and Herbs, and becauſe they found but few that were known 
they were neceſſitated to make experiment of all they met with, and un. 
ily fell upon an'Herb that cauſed Madneſs, and in the concluſion ; 
proved death, for as ſoon as any had eaten of it, they loſt their Underſtand- 
ing and Memory, and fell to turning upſide down, and removing all the 
Stones they met with, believing they were at work upon ſome very ſerious 
matter, ſo that all the Camp was filled witch People rooting up, and remo- 
ving Stones from one place to another, who at laſt died vomiting of 
Cholor. + Wine was the Cure for this Diſtemper, but it was not to be 
had, infonuch that 'ris ſaid utbony ſeeing ſo many of his People die, and 
the Parthians ftill at his heels, often cryed out, Oh the ten thouſendt Ad- 
miring thoſe ten thouſand Men whounder the Condutt of Yenophon march- 
ed a much longer way making their retreat from the Plains of Babylon to 
the Sea without looſing ſo much as one Man' though in their way they 
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were often aſſaulted by far greater Numbers of Enemies. The Parthians 
ſeeing they could not hinder the Romans March, nor engage them to di- 
vide one from the other, and that they had been often beaten, began again 
to zalk civilly to thoſe, went abroad for Corn and Forrage, ſhowing them 
their unbent Bows and telling them that now they mighr treely go, and in- 
deed there appeared only ſome Medes, who patled a day or two's march 
farther, without committing any ACt of Hoſtility, but only under pretence 
to ſecure the Towns diſtant from the great Road. After theſe Civiliries 
and Fair words, the Romans were ſomewhat more hearty. Anthony hitm- 
ſelf grew a little pleaſant and began to have ſome inclination for the way 
of the plain, becauſe it was toid him, that there was greater conveniency 
of Water then in the Mountains. As he had reſolved it,one of the Enemies 
called Mithridates, Couſin to that Morneſes who had fled for refuge to 
Anthony, and to whom he had given three Cities, came to the Camp, and 
asked for any one that could talk with him, either in the Syrian or Parthian 
Tongue. Aexander of the City of Antioch a truſty Friend of Anthonies 
preſenting himſelf, the Parthian after having told him, that what he did 
was for Moneſes ſake, asked him if he ſaw- far afore thoſe high Mountains 
that touched one another. He making Anſwer he ſaw them well. The 
Parthians ( ſaid rhe other) lie there in Ambuſh with all their Forces (for 
this Plain extends it ſelf as far as thoſe Mountains) and there they wait 
for you out of hopes that giving credit to their fair words, you will leave 
your Road to Croſs the Plain. In the other way you have nothing to ſuffer 

but Labor and Thurſt to which you are already accuſtomed, but if you en- 
gage in this, Anthony will ſcarce come. better off then Craſſus. And ha- 
. ving ſaid thus much he departed. This being reported to Anthony he was 
afraid, and conferred with his Friends, and with the 1/ardian,whom he 
found of the ſame judgment, for he knew that the way of the Plain though 
there were no Enemy to be feared, was hard to find, and many difficule 
paſſes whilſt all the inconvenience of the other was want of water only for 
one days march. Determining therefore to take the way of the Moun- 
tains and to depart the ſame night, Orders were given to the Soldiers to 
furniſh themſelves with water, and becauſe the moſt part wanted Veſlels, 
they filled their Head-pieces and certain skins ſewed together. The Army 
was already fet forward, when the Parthians having intelligence of it, 
contrary totheir cuſtom followed them by night. About break of day they 
came up with the Rearguard, and fell upon them, tired as they were with 
Travel and want of ſleep, for thatnight the Romans had marched * two 
tundred and forty Furlongs, and kd not believe the Enemy could be { 
ſoon upon them,. which made them almoſt looſe their Courage, beſides 
their thirſt encreafed with their Fight, being forced to fight and march 
together. Mean while the Vanguard met with a River clear and cool, 
but whoſe falt and venemous waters, ulcerated the bowels as ſoon as they 
were drunk, and provoked an intolerable rhirſt. The J1ardian had gi 
ven notice to the Soldiers of it, but that could not hinder them, though he 
forbad it never ſo njuch from drinking. Anthony himſelf came amongſt 
them, and conjured them ro have yet a little patience, ſhewing them 
that they were not far from another River where they might drink, and 
that henceforward the way was craggy and unaccefſible tor Horle, 
therefore the Enemy muſt of neceſſity retire; at the fame time he cauſed 
the Retreat to be Sounded, that at leaft the Soldiers might a little refreſh 
themſelves in the ſhade. 
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As they pitch'd their Tents, and that the Parthians were retired, ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom. Aſithridates came again, and Alexander going 
out to meet him, he adviſed him to raiſe the Camp, after the Army had 
never fo little refreſhed themſelves, and to march with all the ſpeed they 
could paſt the other River, for that was the bounds of the Parthians, be- 
yond which they wonld not go. This advice being brought to Anthony , 
heſent to the Parthians by Alexander Cups and Veſfels of Gold, of which 
he took as much as his Coat would cover. The reſt of this days March 
was without any Alarm, but the night following was troubled by the 
Romans themſelves, who made it both hurtful and dangerous ; for they 
killed thole who had any Gold or Silver to rob them, plundered the pub- 
lick Treaſury loaden onthe Beaſts of Carriage, and at laſt, Anthony's own 
Equipage, even to his neceſſary Veſlels and Tables of ineftimable price , 
which the "Thieves broke in pieces , and divided amongſt them, that 
occaſioned fo great 4 tumult, and ſo ſtrange an affright (for they thought 
the Enemy already maſter of the Baggages) that »thony having called 
to him one of his Guards, named Ramans , who was his freed Man, he 
forced him-to promiſe him upon Oath to run him through with his Sword, 
as ſoon as he ſhould command it, and to cut off his Head, Ieft he ſhould 
fall into the power of the Enemy, or be known when he was dead. This 


diſcourſe having drawn tears from Azthony's Friends : The Mardian came 


to intreat him to take Courage, by telling him, that by a certain moiſt and 
freſh Wind very pleaſant to the Noſtrils, he knew well they were not 
for from the River, which he gueſſed beſides by the length of the way they 
had gone ; and the time (for the night was far ſpent) At the fame time 
they brought him word, that all the Tumult was occaſioned by the ava- 
rice of the Soldiers, who had plundered one another ; wherefore that he 
might put in order this troubled and diſperſed multitude, he made a halt ; 
about break of day, the Tumult being quite calmed, every one began to 
fall into his Rank, when ona ſudden the Rearguard felt the Parthian Ar- 
rows; the Light-armed Foot was preſently commanded out, and the Tar- 
getiers, as betore, formed a Teſtudo againſt the Enemies ſhot, who durſt 
not approach them too nigh. Atlaſt, having fought in this manner for 
ſome little way, the Vanguard perceived the River, where being arrived, 
the Horſe was ſent out againſt the Parthians, and they began to paſs over 
the ſick. The Fight by little and little grew colder, for the Parthians at 
the ſight of the River unbent their Bows, telling the Romans they might 
paſs without any fear, and highly commending their Courage: When 
they were got on the other ſide, they repoſed themſelves zt leiſure, then 
ſet forward on their March, not contiding too much in the words of the 
Parthians ; and fix days after their laſt Fight, they arrived on the Banks 
of Araxis, a River which divides /Zedia from Armenia, they thought it 


. both deep and rapid ; and there was a rumour ſpread, that the Enemy 


was coming to encounter them at their paſſage : but after they had happ1- 
ly croſſed it, and ſaw themſelves in ſecurity, inthe Territories of Armeniay 
as if they had gained a Port after a Storm ; they adored the Earth, em- 
bracing one another, and weeping for joy ; yet it happened, that comay 
into a Country abundant in all things, after fo long a ſcarcity, they fo 
overcharged their Stomachs, rhat many of them fell fick, either of the 
Dropſie or Colick. »4zthory , out of danger , took a Muſter of his Ar- 
my, and found that he had loſt in this Expedition twenty thouſand Foot, 
and four thouſand Horſe, of which more than half dyed of ſicknels. _ 
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his departure from about Phraates till this time , he had made ſeyen and 
twenty days March without reſting, during whiclt he had fought eighteen 
times againſt the Parthians with advantage : Burt theſe Vittories were to 
no purpoſe; for mot being able to purſue the Enemies far after he had 
routed them; they remained impertect. Now 1t 1s firmly believed, that 
Artabaſus, King of Armenia, was the cauſe that Anthony gained not an ab- 
{olute Viftory ; for had he had with him the ſixteen thouſand Horſe 
armed after the: manner of the Parthians , and accuſtomed to fight with 
them, which that King ied back out of Meaia, the Parthians fo many 
times overcome, could never have rallied, becauſe that after the Romans 
had routed them,the Armenians following the chaſe,had made it a perfect 
Victory. Wherefore all men adviſed thorny to puniſh Arrabaſ#s ; but 
he thought he did more prudently, not to reproach him with his perfidi- 
ouſneſs. On the contrary, he remitted nothing of the Honoyr and Civi- 
ty he uſually ſhewed him, becauſe he ſaw his | Hank weak, andina tyred 
condition: but making another Voyage into Armenia, he obliged him by 
fair words to come and meet him ; and having arreſted him, led lim 
Captive to Mexandria, whither he entred in Triumph, which much dil- 
pleaſed the Romans, who were vexed that he communicated the Honours 
of their Cities to the Egyptians : but this happened in the time of the 
Declination of the Republick. After this, the Kings of the Medes and 
Parthians quarrelled about the Roman Spoils ; wherefore the Median ſee- 
ing himſelt the weakeſt, and fearing to looſe his Kingdom , ſent to 4r- 
thony to engage him to begin the War afreſh, offering him to that effe& 
his Forces, and his Alliance:- Upon theſe offers the Roman conceived 
great hopes} becauſe he believed that to have ſubdued the Parthians, he 
wanted nothing but Archers and Horfemen, which now offered of them- 
ſelves : he was therefore reſolved to paſs into Armenia, with deſign to 
make-a conjunCtion of his Forces, with thoſe of the Mede on the Banks of 
Araxes ; and 1o go together to make War upon the Parthizns ; but be- 
ing prevented by the difſentions of Ofavins and Cleopatra, he referred this 
Expedition to another Seaſon, though *tis ſaid the Parthians were ar this 
time divided among themſelves. Henotwithſtanding once afterwards re- 
turned to /Zedia, where having contracted an Alliance and Friendſhip 


with that King, he demanded one of his Daughters, whom he married | 


to one of his Sons he had by Cleopatra ; and that done , he returned, 
_ of the Civil Wars , which now began to break out into a 
ames 


' The End of the Parthian War. 
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He importance of this FVar, and the Power of Mithridates II. 7he 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Bithynia. III. Foundalion of the 
Kingdom of Cappadocia, and the cauſe or pretence of the Rorgan Wars 
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padocia for his Son, and Pelopidas in vaiz remonſtrates the State of 
Matters to the Roman Commiſſaries. VI. 7! he beginning of the War 
by the firſt Battel betweea Nicomedes , and the Ziewtenants of Mithri- 
dates , wherein Nicomedes is defeated. VII. Sundry ſucceſſes of Mi- 
thridates Arms. VIII. 7he Commiſſion of this Far given to Sylla, 
and the Maſſacre of the Italians in Aſia. IX. The Siege of Rhodes by 
Mithridates, who is forced to raiſe it. X. The Siege of the Port of Pirz- 
um, zd of Athens by Sylla. XI. 7he- City of Athens taken and ſacÞd, 
and after it the Port of Pirzum. XII 7; he Battel between Sylla and Atche- 
laus, near Cheronea, where Sylla defeats Archelaus. XIII. Mithridates 
cryelty to the Tetrarchs of Alia, and Iuhabitants of the Iſland of Chios. 
XIV. The fight between Sylla and Archelaus near Orchomene , where 
Archelaus is beaten. XV. The Actions f Fimbria, a» the ſecond ſacking 
of Troy. XVI. 7he firſt accommodation betwixt Mithridates and the Ro 
mans. XVII. The death of Fimbria ; Sylla's ſettlement of Aſia, and re- 
turn to Rome. XVIII Zhe ſecond War with Mithridates, by Murzna, 
which ſoon ends with a ſecond Peace, XIX. The beginning of the third 
War of th? Romans againſt Mithridates, wherein he at firſt hath the ad- 
vantaze, XX. Lucullus beizng Conſul , hath Commiſſion for this Jar, 
raiſes the Siege of Cylica, and beſieges Mithridates, fo the loſs of his whole 
Army. XXI. Many Fights between Lucullus ad Mithridates, who #s at 
laſt forced toretire to Tigranes. XXII. Lucullus makes Par oz Tigra- 
nes, aud Mithridates tozether , and after many Fittories is revoked, 
XXII. Pompey's Har againſt the Pirates. XXIV. Pompey*s attions 4- 
2ainſt Mithridates , who forſakes his Kingdom, XXV. Pompey*s Con- 
queſts in Aſia. XXVI. Mithridates rTeturns with zew Forces , and pre- 
pares to renew the /Var. XXVII. His So Pharnaces conſpires againſt him : 
his Death and Elozy. XXVIII. Pompey ſettles the Afian Afﬀairs, re- 
" turns to Rome, and enters in Triumph. 


Tthridates being dead, after having maintained War againft 
the Romans for two and forty years;they added to their Em- 
pire Bithywia, Caappdocia, and all the Neighbouring Nations 
bordering on the Z#xixe Sea : and as the putting an end to 

: this War, raiſed their Courage ; fo they ſibdued, as a Con 

m_——_ to it, all the reſt of C/:cia; the Provinces of Syria, which are 

Phenicia, Czloſyria and Paleſtine, with all the Upland nigh the Euphrates, 

which were never poſſeſſed by 7:thridates : They impoſed Tributes pre 

{ently on ſome of theſe people,but ſubjefted not others to it, till ſome time 

after. As for Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia, the Myſia contiguous to it, 

together with Zy4za, 7onia, Caria, and other parts of Aſia, which depend- 
ed on the Kingdom of Pergamus , with the old Greece and Macedon, of 

which Mithridates was leiſed, they reduced them under their obedience , 

and impoſed Tributes on ſeveral Nations, thathad never before paid them 

any. 'Tis for theſe Reaſons (as I imagine) they eſteemed this War of ſuch 
impottance to them, that they termed this ViCtory ſo Magnificent ; and 
that they gave (which remains to this our age) that General, under whoſe 

Conduct they had performed aldtheſe brave ACtions, the ſirname of Great, 

becauſe ofthe great numbers of Provinces, he either reſtored to theirEmpire, 

or added by Conqueſt : beſides,alſo for the length of this War,andthe Gene- 

Tolity.of Mithridates, who was both powerful and indefatigable, (as he fut- 

ficiently made appear) for he had more than four hundred Ships of his on 

an 
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and hath ſomteimes had in Arms fifty thouſand Horle, and two hundred 
and fatty thouſand Foot, with all Engines of War, and Arms neceſſary for 
ſo great a Multitude. He was likewiſe ſupported 'by the Kings and So- 
veraigns of Armenia, Scythia, and all thoſe Nations inhabiting from Pox- 
tus, and the Pa/us Meotis to the Thracian Boſphorzs. He was -ſenr 
likewiſe ro make Alliance with ſome of the principal men of Rome, who 
were then engaged in a troubleſome Civil War, and ſome of which had 
fieſed on Spain, he treated with the Gauls, that on that fide he might det 
ſturb Zraly. He likewiſe filled the Sea from Gallicia to the Pillars of H-r- 
cules with Pyrates, who diſturbing Navigation, and hindring Traffick be- 
tween the Cities , cauſed for a long time great ſcarcity of Proviſions. Ir 
{hort, he did and attempted all that was poſſible. Intomuch, that all the 
people, from the Eaſt to the Weſt, found themſelves concerned in theſe 
Commotions ; for cither they were in Arms themſelves, or ſent Auxilia- 

Troops, or were tormented by the Corlaires, of by their Neighbours, 
or elſe for their Neighbours ſakes : So many different intereſts there were 
in this War. The Romans alone gain'd advantage by it : For after it was 
finiſhed, they extended their Empire from the Weſt, as far as Zuphrates. 
I could not poſſibly divide by Provinces what paſſed in* each, be- 
cauſe the moſt conſiderable Aftions were done at the ſame time, and are 
link'd one within another : But I have treated of them apart where eyer 


they would adwit of a {cparation. 


The Greeks :re of opinion, that the Thracians, who went to the Wars 
of 7Troy under Rheſ#s (their Captain being by night ſlain by Diomedes, as 
Homer ſays) retired themſelves to the Mouth of the Fuxine Sea, where 
there is but a ſmall ſtrait to paſs over into Zhrace ; but for want of Ship- 
ing, a part of them ſtaid there, and called the Country Bebrycia ; and ths 
reſt paſs'd over above Byzantizm, to the place where the Bithynian Thra- 
cians inhabit, near the River Bithyas , trom whence being forced by Fa- 
mine, they rezurned to Bebricia, whoſe name they changed, and called it 
Bithynia, trom the name of the River they had lefr, and- that name did 
perpetuate in their Deſcendants, there not being very great difference be- 
tween Bithyniz and Bebricia, This is the opiuion of ſome : Others fay 
that Bithzs, the Son of Fupiter and Thrace, was the tirſt King of Zhrace 
and Bithyaia, who gave names to thele Regions. 1 wes willing to fay 
thus much of B:thynia, by way of Preface ; and I believe it likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary, being writing the Roman Hiſtory, to ſay ſomewhar of the nine 
and forty Kings that Reigned in this Kingdom,betore the Romans became 
Maſters of it. Pruſias, ſirnamed the Hunter, had married the Siſter of 
Perſeus, King of Macedon. However, when the War happened between the 
Romans, and his Wives Brother, he remained Neuter ; and yet after Per- 
ſens was taken Priſoner, he went and preſented himlſelt before the Roman 
Captains, (in his Gownand Slippers, with a Hat on, and his Head ſhaven, 
juſt like thoſe Slaves, to whom their Maſters had given liberty by will ; 
and to all this ridiculous dreſs, he had a villanous aſpect, and was very low 
of ſtature) when he came near the Captains, he told them in Latin, Z a 
the freed man of the people of Rome : at which they burſt out ina Jaughter, 
and ſent him to the City, and he appearing the ſame ridiculous Creature 
at Rome, obtained favour. Not long after, being fallen at variance with 
Arttalus, King of that part of Aſ:, which lyes about Pergamas, he in ho- 
ſtile manner invaded his Country ; which being come to the Senates 
knowledge, Deputics were ſent to him, forbidding him to proceed any* 
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farther in a War againſt Atta/us, Friend and Allie of the people of Rome, 
and when he ſeemed ſomewhat unwilling to obey the Deputies, vigorouſly 
charged him, either to comply with the Orders of the Senate, or come 
only with a thouſand Horſe upon the Frontier, where Attalus expetted 
him with a like number to decide the difterence by Combat ; he delpiſing 
the ſinall numbers that were with tains, and hoping by this means 
ealily to defeat him, ſent ſome of his before to give notice, that he would 
be ſuddenly at the place 4 7 qu with his tbouland Horſe: but he came 
with his whole Army, as it he were to give Battel. Atralus, and the Ro- 
man Commyſlaries, who had intelligence of it, eſcaping ſeveral ways, he 
came and took their Baggage, which they were forced to leave behind, 
and went and beſieged a City, called \Vicephoria, took it, raſed it, and 
ſet fire on their Temples. After which he purſued Atralrs fo dole, that 
he block'd him up in Pergamus. Hereupon the Senate ſent other Commiſ. 
ſaries,who ordered him to pay all the damages Atralus had ſuſtained in this 
War, which ſo terrified him, that he obeyed, retired, and for intereſt 

delivered up immediately to £talus twenty Ships with Decks, and agreed 
to pay him at a certain day, five hundred Talents of Silver , according 

to the Order of the Commiſſaries. He was very cruel, and therefore 

hated by his SubjeRts ; but his Son /Vicomede was extremely beloved,where- 

fore his Father. growing jealous , {ent him to ſojourn at Rome ; from 

whence, hearing thathe was there likewiſe in good eſteem, he gave him 

Commiſſion to demand of the Senate a releaſe of the money he-ſtill owed to 

Attalus. He-had ſent 4Jenas to aſſiſt him in the foliciting the Afﬀair, 

with private Order to ſay nothing to his Son, if it were granted ; but if 

it were denyed, to kill him in the City ; and to favour his retrear, after 

the Murder, he cauſcd to lye ready near unto Rowe ſome Ships with twa 

thouſand Soldiers. eras ſeeing the releaſe would not be granted, (be- 

cauſe Andronicns ſent by Attalus to oppole the Demand, had made it ap- 

pear that the ſum adjudged came far {hort of the damages he had ſuſtain 

ed) and that on the other ſide Vicomedes was much eſteemed at Rome, 

knew not what to reſolve on. He qdurſt neither undertake to kill him, 

nor to return into Birhynia. In ſhort, he ſtaying at Rome after his Com- 

miſſion was expired, the young Prince came to ſee him, at which he was 

not at all difpleaſed. They conſpired againſt Pruſias, and aſſociated in 

the conſpiracy Andronicas, .the Envoy of Attalas, to the end he might 

perſwade his Maſter to aſſiſt Vicomedes, and to put him in poſſeſſion of 

the Kingdom of Bithynia. They came to this end together to Bernice , 

a little City of Fpire,where meeting cue on board by night to conſult 

what they had to do, after the Conference they- parted every one to 

his own Ship. Morning being come, NVicomeze appeared onthe Hatches, 

in a Purple Robe, with a Diadem round his Head, after the manner of 

Kings. ' Azaronicns goes to him, and ſalutes him in the Quality of King, 

and with five hundred Soldiers he had there, joyns himſelf to his Train. 

Menas {cems ſurpriſed, asif he had not known of /Vicomedes being there, 

and conferring with his two thouſand Soldiers, ſeems at firſt extremely en- 

raged ; but atter ſome diſcourſe, Of two Kings which we have ({aid he) the 

one-is at home, the other is abroad, wherefore conſider what you are to do for 

the future,and conſider well, ſince on this opportunity depends your ſafety. I am 

of the opinion we ought to ſtick to him , who is likelieſt to become Maſter ; one 

is old, the other young ; one is hated by the Bithynians, they deſire the other ; 

the moſt conſiderable perſons of Rome love the youns Man; Andronicus, who 

has joyned with him, promiſes the. aſſiſtatce of King Attalus , the next _ 
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bour to Bithynia , 4 powerful and ancient Enemy of Prufias. . To this he 
added the cruelty of the old King , the violences he had committed, the 
indignities he had done to an infinite number of people : and in ſhort, the 
publick hatred. And perceiving that the Soldiers did, as well as himſelf, 
abhorr his Crimes, he led them to Vicomedes, and was the next after A4u- 
dronicus that ſaluted him King, and ſubmitted to him with his two thou- 
ſand Men. Attalns gladly received this young Prince, who went forth- 
with to him, and ſent to ſummon Pr:ſ;as to give his Son ſome Cities for 
his Reſidence, and ſome Lands for his Maintenance. He made anſwer, 
That he would c'er long give him all talus his Kingdom, to the Con: 
queſt of which, he was already come into 4a : And therewithal ſends 
to Rome, to make complaint of NVicomedes and Attalizs, and to cire them 
to judgement. But -tta/us entred immediately into Bithynia, with thoſe 
Forces he had in readineſs, where by little and little, all the people de- 
clared for Nicomedes. As for Prufias , not truſting in any perſon, and 
hoping the Romans would diſingage him of this Aﬀair, he obtained from 
Digiles, the Thracian, his Father-in-law , five hundred Soldiers, with 
whom he confided the guard of his perſon, and ſhut himſelf up in the 
Fortreſs of Nices. The Deputies of Pr«ſias being come to Rome, the 
Pretor of the City, for ſome time, delay'd their Audience, becauſe he fa- 
voured Attalus his concerns. At length having introduced them into the 
Senate, he had Orders to make choice of three Commiſſioners to put an 
end to this War. He choſe three, of which one having formerly received 
a blow on the Head with a Stone, the Scars ſtill remained , which made 
his Viſage deformed; the ſecond was lame of his Feet; and the third was lit- 
tle better than a Fool ; which made Cato, icoihng at this Deputation, ſay, 
That it had neither Head, Feet, nor Sonal. The Commiſlaries being gone 
to Bithynia, ordered the Kings to lay down their Arms, upon which /V7- 
comedes and Attalus made a | of yielding to the Authority of the Se- 
nate : but the Bithynians, whom they had ſuborned, loudly declared, That 
they ſhould never be able to undergo the cruelty of Pruſzzs, eſpecially now 
he had known their averſion to him : wherefore, becauſe the Senate had 
yet heard nothing of theſe complaints , and {o the Commiſſaries could 
ec, no Orders concerning them, they returned without doing any thing, 
Pruſias ſeeing; himſelf fruſtrated of the Romans aſſiſtance, on the reliance 
of which he had made no preparations,retired to Vicomedia,a very ſtrong 
place, where he reſolved to ſuſtain a Siege ; but the Inhabitants be- 
trayed their King, opening the Gates, and letting in /Vicomedes and his 
Army, and Priſias taking SanQtuary in the Temple of Z#piter,was lain 
by orders of his Son. Thus \Vicomedes began to Reign in Bithynia, in- 
ſtead of his Father. After him his Son /Vicomeaes, firnamed Philopator 
ſucceeded, and was confirmed in his Kingdom by Decree of the Senate: 
Such was the State of Afairs in Bithynia; and if any deſire to know 
more, the Grand-child of this laſt, called likewiſe \Vicomedes , by his 
laſt Will and Teſtament , appointed the people of Rome Heir to this 
Kingdom. h 


As for what concerns Cappadocia, I cannot certainly fay upon whom 
it depended before the time of the Macedonians, whether it had particu-. 
lar Kings, or were a Province of Darizs his Kingdom : But it 15 like- 
ly that Mexander, going to War againit Darius, left theſe people Tri- 
butary under their own Princes, becauſe we find that he reſtored :4m1ia, 


2 City which had been a Colony of: the Athenians, to a popular admini- 
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ſtration, according to the Cuſtom of the Anceſtors. The Hiſtorian Fe. 
ronymns ſays, He did not ſo much as come near theſe Nations ; and that 
to encounter Darixs, he took his March nearer the Sea by Pamphilia ard 
Cilicia, Perdiccas, who commanded the Macedonians after Aexander , 
took Ariarathes, Governour of Cappadocia, and hanged him; whether it 
were for revolting , or to reduce that Country under the Macedonian 
Dominion, I know not. He gave to Eumenes of Cardis the Government 
of that Province, who having been lain for ſhaking off the Macedonian 
Yoke ; Antipater,who had the Adminiſtration of the Afﬀairs of Macedoy af- 
ter Perdiccas , ſent Nicanor Satrapas into Cappadocia. Some time after 
diſſenſion happening among the Macedonians themſelves , 4ntigons 
drove Zaomedon out of his Government of Syria, and ſeiſed it. Now he 
had for his particularFriend, Mithridates of the Blood Royal of Perſiz,and 
once ſleeping, he dream'd that he fowed Gold in a Field, and Mithride 
tes gathered it , and carryed it to Pontus , upon which he made him 
Priſoner, and would have put him todeath, but he eſcaped, accompani- 
edonly with fix Horſemen,and fortifying himſelf in a certain Village of Cap- 
padocia, many others came in to him, and whilſt the Macedonians were en- 
gaged in other Afﬀairs, made himſelf Maſter of Cappadocia, and all the Nati- 
ons neighbouring on Poxtus. At length having mightily extended his Do- 
minion,he left to his Children a great ſcope of Country, over which they 
Reigned one after another, till this Athridates, who had War with the 
Romans. But both the Kingdoms of Poztrs and Cappadocia, having been 
joyntly poſſeſſed by the Succeflors of the firſt 17ithridates ; it is of im 
portance to know how they came divided, and who were Kings of Pox- 
tus, and who of Cappadocia. The firit, under whom the change began,was 
Mithridates Emergetes , who only ſtiled himſelf King of Portss, hating 
the Cappadocians, and treating them like a conquered Country. He had 
made an Alliance with the people of Rome, and did efteQually ſend them 
Auxiliary Shipping againſt the Carthaginians. There ſucceeded him his 
Son of the ſame name, with two ſirnames , Fupator and Dionyſins, whom 
the Romans commanded to quit Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, who had put 
himſelf under the proteCtion of the people of Rome, and ſeemed to have 
more right to that Kingdom than the other. It's poſſible too, that being 
jealous of the greatneſs of Mirhridates Monarchy, they were glad of this 
pretence to divide it. However it were, the King obey'd. But Socrates, 
firnamed Chreftus ( Brother of /Vicomedes, the Son of the firſt Vicomedes, 
and Grandchild to Pruſias, the ſame that had been confirmed in his King: 
dom of Bithynia by the Decree of the Senate ) having ſome controver- 
fie with his Brother, was aſſiſted by 17ithridates, who ſent him with an 
Army into Bithynia ,. where he ſciſed on the Kingdom, and at the ſame 
time Mithraas and Bagoas, having driven Ariobarzanes out of the King 
dom of Cappadocia, wherein the Romans had eſtabliſhed him, placed 4 
riarathes in his ftead, So that the Romans found themſelves obliged to 
reſtore Vicomedes and Ariobarzanes each to his Kingdom. To this pur- 
poſe they ſent their Commiſſaries , of whom Manius Aquilizs was the 
Chief, and gave Orders to Z. Cafjizs,who commanded in that part of Af, 
with a little Army to affiſt them ; and likewiſe gave the ſame commands 
to Eupator himſelf : but he, who had ſtill a pretence to Cappadocia, and re- 
membred thatnot long ſince the Romans had deſpoiled him of Phrygjia (as 
we have faid in our Hiſtory of the Afﬀairs of Greece) would not concern 
himſelf. However, Caffins and /1anivs with thoſe Forces Cafſizs had, and 
what they could raiſe in Phryzta, re-eſtabliſhed Nicomed:s in m_—_— = 
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Ariobar zanes in Capp41ocia, and afterwards counſelled them both to make in- 
curſions into Mithridates his Country, and to pick with him any occali- 
on of War, aſſuring them that the Romans aſſiſtance ſhould not be want- 
ing;yet neither of them durſt attempt ſo powerful an Enemy: but when the 
Commilſſaries again preſſed them to it ; Vicomedes,who owed a great ſum 
of Money to the Commiſlaries, and the Captains, by the agreement made 
for his re-eſtabliſhment; and had likewiſe formerly taken up great ſums 
at intereſt from the Romans letled in 4a, who now called them in, in- 
vaded (as it were whether he would orno) the Territories of A/ithridates, 
pillaging all as far as the Gates of the City of 4eſtris, without any op- 
poſition. For though the King of Ports had very good Forces rea- 
dy , yet he till gave ground, that he might make his: tale the 
better. 


But Nicomedes being returned with a booty of ineſtimable value, 27- 
thridates ſent Pelopidas to the Roman Captains and Commiſſaries, and 
though he knew they wiſhed for the War, and had been the cauſe of this 
invaſion, he took no notice of it, expeCting greater and more worthy 
cauſes of the War that was preparing. He gave him in charg only to 
ſpeak of that Friendſhip and Alliance he and his Father had with the Peo- 
ple of Rome. But (ſaid Pclopidas) inſtead of Protecting him, you have 
taken from him Phrygia and Cappadocia, of which this laſt was the inherj- 
tance of his os and left to hins by ſucceſſion from his Father \ and the 
other the recompenſe of his Vittory over Ariſtonicus, a recompenſe he received 

rom your General, or rather which he bought with his mony ; and now you 


ſuffer Nicomedes to top up his paſſage from Pontus, and ſpoil all his Country 


4 far as th: Gates of Ameſtris. Mot but that the K, ing was as you know ſuf- 


fictently powerful, and too well pon to reſiſt him, but he would have you 
u 


eve witneſſes of what has paſſed. d now you have ſeen it, Mithridates your 
Friend and Allie, begs you in quality of his Friends and Allies (for thoſe 
are the Terms of the Treaty ) to ſuccour thoſe Nicomedes thus wrongs, or at 
leaſt impeach his farther violence. To this the Deputies from Nicomedes 
made Anſwer. Z7hat it was not. at this inſtant only, that Mithridates had 
laid Ambuſhes for him, that he had made Socrates his Brother to enter in 
Hoſtile manner into his Kingdom, who but for him had been quiet, and yielded 
to the right of Primogeniture in his Elder Brother. *Tis moſt true Gentlemen 
(ſaid the Chief of this deputation) Mithridates 4/oze /tirr'd up that young 
Man to make War az1inft him, whom the Senate and People of Rome had 
made King of Bithynia ; Zowhom do you think this injury was meant more 
than to you? and thoneh by your Fail the Kings of Alia are forbid to medals 
with Europe, he with the ſame injuſtice has fejea everal places in the Cher- 
ſoneſus ; all theſe Ations are but Signals of the violence he intends to you. You 
may if you pleaſe wait for the effetFs; for what mean his great preparations 
as if the War were already Declared? Yhy ſo many Auxiliary Troops of 
Thracians, Scythians, and ſo many other Neighborinz Nations ? Fe allies 
himſelf with the King of Armenia, ſends Avents into Egypt and Syria to ſo- 
licite the Alliance of thoſe Kings, has already three hundred Ships of War 
fitted, and is ſtill buildins more, having fetcht from Phoznicia aud Egypt 
Mariners and Pilots, ſuch mighty preparations are never made azain(t 
Nicomede, but againſt you. He is exceeding angry too, that having bought 
Phrygia of one of your Generals, that ſuffered himſelf to be over-reacnt, you! 
hve commanded him to reſtore it as goods unjuſtly got. And as much vexed he 
is that you have given Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and fearing 1* your 
power ſhould encreaſe from day to day, the complaints he makes to you, _s 
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him only for a pretente to Arm, and aſſault you as, ſoon as he ſhall find an occa. 
ſion, but it will be your wiſdom not to ſtay till he openly declares himſelf your 
Enemy. Conſider more his att ions, than his woras,and for pretences of feigned 
friendſhip, do not forſake your true friends, nor ſuſfer thoſe ordinances you have 
made concerning our Kingdoms to be ſcorned, aud made invalid by one that is « 
common Enemy to us both, 


After the Deputy had thus ſpoken, Pelopidas again deſired the Romans ty 
be judges of the complaints made by /\Vicomedes. And for what remains ( laid 
he) you ſee the preſent State of Afﬀairs, how Mithridates Dominion is 
leſſened, the entrance of the Sea ſtopt againſt him, infinite Spoils carried off 
his Lands. But we intreat you a 7. time Gentlemen, either hinder Mi. 
thridates from being thus wrong'd, either defend him from oppreſſion, or ſuffer 
him to defend himſelf without perplexing your affairs. Pelopidas ſpoke this 
ſo ſternly, that though before they had reſolved to ſupport NVicomedes, yet 
now they would heark to them both as Judges, and becauſe they had 
{ome reſpe& for Pelopidas words, and could not reproach Mithridates 
with any breach of Alliance, they ſtuck at it a little, but after long Conſul. 
tation they at laſt Anſwered in theſe terms; Ye will neither have 
Nicomedes #0 offend Mithridates, wor ſuffer any to make Har upon Nico- 
medes, for we judge it the intereſt of the Comnonwealth not to ſuffer him to be 


wronged, 


After they had pronounced this ſentence, Pelopid/as would have rejoyned, 
as not thinking it reaſonable ; but they made him depart the Aſſembly, 
Wherefore 1Mithridates manifeſtly wrong'd by the Romans ſent his Son 
Ariarathes with a Powerful Army to ſeiſe upon the Kingdom of Cappadocia, 
who preſently drove thence 4riobarzanes, and ſetled himſelf in hus place. 
Whereupon Pelopidas going once more to the Commillaries, ſpoke to them 
in this manner. 


The Oration of Pelopidas. 


OU have lately been told, Gentlemen, with what patience Mithri- 

dates ſuffered Phrygia and Cappadocia to be taken from him contrary 

to all Reaſon : You made no account of the injuries doye by Nicomedes, even in 
onr ſieht , and when we had recourſe to your Friendſhip and Alliance, you An- 
Reeved us rather like Men accuſed than Accuſers, That your Republique would 
not have any injury done to Nicomedes, as if any one had done it. Zou then 
are the cauſe, if there hath lately paſſed any thing in Cappadocia to the pre- 
Judice of your Republique ; for the diſdain wherewith you treated us, and your 
feornful Anſwers obliged Mithridates to what he has done, and he is now ſend- 
ing Deputies to your Senate to complain of you. Therefore if you pleaſe, find 
ſome body to plead your cauſe , but he conjures you not to attempt any thing 
which is not reſolved on by the common conſent of the Senate and People of 
Rome, ard to —_. the importance of this Far. Conſider that the [Cing- 
dom he holds by Succeſſion from his Father, is * twenty thouſand Furlongs m 


* 2500 miles. | , 
: length, and that he hath added to it, many Neizhboring Nations, and among 


others Colchis full of Warlike People, of Greeks that iuhabit on the Fuxane 
Sea, and of Barbarians confining on them. That hz? has Friends ready at his 


Service, Scythians, Taures, Baſternes, Thracians, Sarmatians, and in Rt 
Al 
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"all the people near Tanais, liter, and the Palus Mzotis ; that Tigranes King of 
Armenia #s his Son in Law,and Arlaces King of the Parthians, his Friend : 
in concluſion, that he has a mighty power of Shipping, all either fitted or al- 
moſt ready with all their Gans. Beſides,the Buthynians to!4 you no lie in what 
they ſaid of the Kings of Egypt and Syria, for it's very likely if the Var 
OHCE begin,they will declare for us, aud not only they, but your Provinces of 
Aſia, Greece and Africa. 4s for Italy, the moſt part of it not able to ſuffer 
your boundlefS Avarice is already revolted : and certainly it is matter of amaze- 
ment to all the World, that not being yet able to ſuppreſs that War, you un- 
dertake Mithridates by ſetting oz Foot intrigues, ſometimes with Nicomedes, 
ſometimes with Ariobarzanes, whilſt yet you make profeſſion to be our Friends 
and Allies, but it is oaly in appearance you are ſo, for in effett you treat us like 
Enemies. And if what has paſt diſpleaſe you, give better Orders for the fu- 
ture, prevent Nicomedes from farther offending your Friends ; which if you 
do, I promiſe you on the behalf of King Mithridates, his Arms and Aſſiſtance 

againſt your Allies in Ttaly which have revolted. Tf not, break off that ſpeci- 

015 and vain Friendſhip, or let ws go toRome and plead our Cauſe. 


After Pelopidas had finiſhed this Diſcourſe,the Romans thinking it too 
inſolent, Replyed,7 hat they forbad Mithridates from attempting any thing 
azainſt Nicomedes, and ordained him to quit Cappadocia in which they would 
take care to reeſtabliſh Ariobarzanes. As for Pelopidas,they enjoyned him a 
ſpeedy departure, no more to return unleſs the King diſpoſed himſelf to do 
what they deſired. ; 


With this Anſwer he was ſent away, but under a good guard, that by 
the way he mighr not corrupt any Perſon ; and forthwith without expecting 
from the Senate and People of Rowe, their advice upon a War of ſuch 
Importance, the Romans aſſembled all the Forces they could draw toge- 


ther in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and * Gallogrecia of Aſiz. The * 622i; 


Army which P. Craſſus commanded and deſigned for the guard of 4x 
being in a readineſs, and all the Auxiliary Troops drawn to a head, they 
divided themſelves into three bodies. Cf/ivs went and encamped on the 
Confines of Bithynia and Galatia; Manins in the paſſage by which 1M5- 
thridates might enter Bithynia; and Q.Oppius on the-Frontiers of Cappado- 
ci« : being all tgether about forty thouſand Men Foot and Horſe. They 
had likewiſe a Fleet commanded by Afinucins Rufus and C. Populins to 
puard the mouth of the Poxtzs. Belides, Vicomedes was likewiſe in Arms, 
to ſecond them with fifty thouſand Foot, and fix thouſand Horſe, all in 
good order. - As for 1/ithridates, his Army alone conſiſted of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand Foot, and forty thouſand Horſe. He had three hundred 
Ships of War, and three hundred Gallies,with all Stores, and Ammuni- 
tion neceſ[ary for ſo great a Fleet and Army. Two brothers called Ne- 
optolemus and Arch:lans had the Command of all theſe Forces in quality of 
his Lieutenant Generals, but the King had his eye upon all, and did many 
things himſelf. As for the Auxiliary Troops, 4rchathizs his Son brought 
him ten thouſand Horſe out of Armenia the Leſs. Dorilans Commanded 
the Phalanxes, and Craterzs one hundred and thirty Chariots armed with 
Scythes. Such were the preparations on both ſides, when at firſt 17ithri- 
ates and the Romans Armed againſt each other, which was about the 
hundred ſixty ſixth Olympiad. The firſt Engagement was near.the River 
Amnie, ina ſpacious plain,where Nicomiedes, and Mithridates Generals 

met. 
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met. As ſoon as they diſcovered one the other, they drew into Batrali? 
Nicomedes had all his Forces ; but Neoptolemns and Archelaus had cnly their 
light Armed Souldiers, and Arcathias Horle, with foe Chariots : tor the 
groſs of the Army was a great way diſtant, wheretore they 2{pying a Rock 
in the middle of the plain,ſent to poſſeſs it, that they mighr not be incloſed 
by the Bithynians, who were much the greater number. Thoſe they 
{ent-being driven back, Meoprolemns was more then ever in fear of being 
encompaſſed; wherefore he poſted in with all ſpeed poſſible making 
Arcathias do the like. Nicomedes who knew him came to meet him, and 
now began a bloody battel, wherein the Bithynians proved the ſtronger, 
and put their Enemies to the Rout ; but as they preſſed home upon them, 
Archelans wheeling about from the lef: Wing, came and charged thoſe in 
the Rear, who thought they had been Victorious, and as ſoon as he had 
made them face about, gave ground,that NVeoprolemnus might have time to 
Rally, as ſoon as he knew he was again in a Poſture, he renewed the 
charge, and the Chariots Armed with Scythes _ violently driven in- 
to the Enemies ſquadrons, cauſed a ſtrange diſorder, ſome they cut through 
the middle of the body, and tore others in quarters, which extreamly ter- 
rified the Bithynians : for they ſaw the one half of Men ſtill breathing, the 
trunks of bodies and other members hooked faſt, and drawn along by the 
Chariots, ſo that the horrour of theſe ſpeQtacles daunting them more then 
the fight it ſelf, fear ſieſed them, and begot a-wondertul hurly-burly in 
the Ranks. However though Archelans preſſed upon them on one ſide, and 
MNeoptolemus and Arcathias were rallied on the other, they took heart, and 
facing both ways defended themſelves generoully for a good ſpace, till ſuch 


time as Vicomedes after a dreadful {laughter of his Men fled with the reſt 


to Paphlagonia. Aﬀter this Vittory (in which A2:hridates Phalanx was 
not concern'd) MVicomedes Camp fell into: the Victors power who found 
therein good ſtore of Silver, and took a great Number of Priloners, whom 
the King treated kindly, ſending them home to their houſes , and giving 
them Money to bear their charges that he might make his Clemency 
known to his Enemies themſelves. Burt if Mirhridates rejoyced at this firſt 
ſucceſs, the Roman Generals were no leſs ſtartled at it. They began to 
perceive they had kindled this important War without the Senates Or- 
ders, with more Raſhneſs then Prudence ; They obſerved how great Num- 
bers of theirs had been defeated by a handful of Men, who had neither 
aſſiſtance from any advantage of ground, or any miſgarriage in the 
—— but only by the vertue of the Leaders and Valour of the 
Soldiers. 


After this, Vicomedes retired into Manius Camp; and Mithridates en- 
camped on Mount Soroba, which ſeparates Pontns and Bithynia. One day 
his Scouts which were a hundred Sarmatian Horſe, met with eight hur 
dred of Nicom:des Men,of whom they took many Priſoners, whom A7ithr- 
aates ſent likewiſe into their Country, after furniſhing them with where- 
withal to live by the way. Another time as Maris retreated, Nicomeades 
being gone to find out Caf/ires, A'coptolemuns and Nemanes the Armenti 
i him, and about the * ſeventh hour overtook him at a Village 
called Pachia,and forced him to tight : he had four thouſand Horſe,and ten 
times as many Foot of whom they killed ten thoufand,and took three hun- 
dred priſoners whom Mithridates,cauſed to be brought before him, and 
then diſmiſſed as he had done the others, that he might gain the hearts 0 


his Enemies. azins loſt all his Baggage, and fly ing along the ſige of the 
R;ver 
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River S2nzars paſled over it bynight, and eſcaped to Pergamns. Caſſius, 
Nicomedes, and all the Roman Commiſſaries, ſeeing themſelves every 
where thus ill-handled, went and poſted themſelves at Zeontecephalus the 
ſtrongeſt place in Phryg/a, where they began to make new Levies of 
Souldiers, they Enrolled the Artificers, Laborers and Plough-men, and 
all Men of what ſort ſoever that could be found in Phrygia capable to bear 
Arms, whom for a while they began to exerciſe, but finding them ſo un- 
handy and 1mproper for War, that they could never be made ſerviceable, 
they torbore any longer tormenting thole poor People, and after having 
diſmiſſed them, retired, Cavs to Apameas, Wicomedes to Pergamus, and 


' Maninus towards Rhodes. Thoſe who had the Guard of the mouth of 
| Pontus, hearing this News, not only quitted their Station, but likewiſe 
| Nicomedes his Ships asa prey to Mithridates. Thus the King of Pontus be- 


ing by one only blow become Maſter of all Bithynia went through all the 


| Citiesfſetling neceſſary Orders ; from thence he paſſed into,Phryzia, where 
| lodging his Army inthe ſame place where Alexander had lodged, he took 


it for a happy prelage, to have ſpent one night in the place where that 


{ Great Conqueror had once encamped. Proceeding forward he overrun 
the reſt of Phrygia, Myſia, and all the Provinces which the Romans had 


newly Conquered in {#z, and ſending abroad his Captains ſeveral ways 
he ſubdued Lycia, Pamphilia, and all that ſtood in his way as far as Zn. 
There was only Zaodicea near the River Zicus that oppoſed him, becauſe 
that Q. Oppius was retired thither with his Horſe, and the Mercenary 
Soldiers. But when a Herald ſent from the King told the inhabitants that 


the King promiſed Indempnity to all thoſe of Zaodices, provided they 


would deliver _ into his hands, they ſent away the Mercenary Sol- 
diers, and carried Oppins to Mithridates with Liftors marching before him 
inderiſion. The King did him no injury, but cauſing him to beunbound, 
carried him every where along with him, well-pleaſed to ſee a Roman Ge» 
neral his Priſ0ner. Sometime after 1anins Aquilius, Chief of the Com- 
miſſion and Principal Author of the War,was taken, but he was not treat- 
ed ſo kindly, they carried him about mounted on an Afs, from City to 
City, and forced him to proclaim aloud as he went that he was anins, 
and at laſt at Pergamus, poured melted Gold into his mouth to reproach 
the Romans of Corruption and Covetouſneſs. Mithridates having placed 
Governors in all places, as he went, paſſed along to Magneſis, Epheſus and 
Mitylene, where he was received with fo great applauſe, that the Ephelſi- 
ans threw down the Roman Statues that were in their City, for which they 
were not long after chaſtized. Then returning into ont he took Stra- 
tonicea, where he made the inhabitants pay a great Sum of Money, and 

laced a Garriſon. Here he fell in love with a very beauteous Virgin whom 

e took into the Number of his Wives, if any deſire to know her name, ſhe 
was called Monima the Daughter of Philopemen, he likewiſe by his Lieu- 
tenants made War againſt the Magneſians; Paphlagonians and Lycians 
who would not yet wholly ſubmit. 


Whilſt 1ithridates was doing theſe things, the Senate and People of 
Rome having intelligence of the firſt Irruption into 4a, decreed that an 
Army ſhould be ſent againſt him, though they were embroiled with 1n- 
teſtine ſeditions,and had then a War with their Allies, which lay heavy up- 
on them by reaſon that almoſt all the People of /raly reyolted againft them 
one after another. The Conſuls drawing the Provinces by lot , {iz fell to 
Cornelius Sylla, together with the Commiſſion of the War againſt "—_— 

Sg aates, 
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dates, and becauſe there was no Mony in the Treaſury, it was Decreed by 
the Senate that all which /Vuma Pompilius had conſecrated to the Gods to 


make Publick Sacrifices, ſhould be ſold: So much was the publick ho | 


nour conſidered in this neceſſity. However they ſold but a part, from 
which they raiſed nine thouſand pound weighr of Gold, whuch ſufficed 


for the expence of this War, for as great as it was they madeule of ng 
more. Sylle was detained a long time by the ſeditious, as we have related Þ 
in the Hiſtory of the Civil War. Mean while 1rhridates ſlept not. He Þ 
made ready a great Number of Ships to ſend againſt thoſe of Xhodes. He Þ 
wrote private Letters to all the Governours of his Provinces, and the Þ 


Magiſtrates of all his Cities,by which he ordained that on the thirtieth day 
from the date the whole multitude ſhould fall upon all the Italians they 


could find, with their Wives, Children and Houſhold-ſervants that wer: Þ 
Italians, and after having cut their throats, throw them out, upon the Þ 

ils without Burial, Confiſcating their goods, one half for the King, Þ 
and the other for thoſe that ſlew them: He likewiſe commanded at the Þ 
ſame time to publiſh by ſound of Trumpet, ſtrift prohibitions to all per. Þ 
ſons,under the penalty of a great fine,cither to bury the dead or conceal the Þ 
living,with a recompence touch as ſhould diſcover any that were hid, that Þ 
the {Jave who flew his Maſter ſhould be free, and the Debtor that ſlew hs Þ 


Creditor releaſed of one half of his Debt. This Private Order being d+- 


{patched to all 
infinite Examples of horrible Cruelty, fome of which we will relate, The 
Epheſians after having pulled by force from the Statues on which they 


hung thoſe that had fled tor SanCtuary intothe Temple of Diaza, flew them 
' upon the very Altars. Thoſe of Pergamus when they could not make thok Þ 


p 


wretches,: fled into the Temple of Z#/c/apius, quit the place, ſhot them 
with Arrows as they hung upon the Statues. The Adrumetans purſued in- 
to the Sea, thoſe who thought to ſave themſelves by Swimming, and ſent 
thoſe miſerable people with their Children to the Bottom. The Caunians, 
whom the Romans after having vanquiſhed Antiochus had put under the 
Dominion of Rhodes, and whom the Senate ſoon after had releaſed and 
made free, pluckt from the Altars thoſe Italians which had fled for refuge 
into the Sacred Palace of their City, firſt cut the Childrens throats before 
their Mothers Faces, then Maſſacred the Mothers in the ſight of their Huſ- 
bands, and threw the Mens dead bodies upon thoſe of their Wives and 
Children. Thoſe of 7ralles that they mightnot defile themſelves with the 
blood of their Gueſts,employed a certain cruel fellow a Paphlagonian called 
Theophilus, whom they hired to that purpoſe,who having ſhut up the It 
Lans in the Temple of Coxcord, made ſo cruel, and horrible a Butchery, 
that he cut of the hands of thoſe that hung upon the Images. ln ſhort, al 
the Romans and Italians that could be found in 4s, Men, Women and 
Chuldren, even to the very Freedmen and Slaves were all involved in this 
General Maſſacre ; which was ſufficient evidence that the People of 4ſ 
were tranſported to theſe Cruelties, not out of fear of M:thridates, but 
out of hate. to the Romans, But however, they were doubly chaſtt 
ſed, firſt by Mithridates, who treated them with all ſorts of indigni- 
ties, and afterwards by Cornelius Sylla, « who put them to! exemplary 
puniſhment. 


. Aﬀter this the King went into the Iſle of Coos, where being willingly 
received he found there the Son of that Alexander, who had reigned 1 


£2ypt, him he took and cauſed to be Royally brought up, ſending to the 
Kingdom 


and the day appointed come, all {fa was filled with Þ 
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Kingdom of Pontzs, vaſt Riches taken out of the Treaſures of Cleopatra's 
precious moveables, Jewels and magnificent Habits , together with grear 
itore of Silver Money. Mean while the Rhodians repaired their Walls 
and Gates, forcifying them with Engines, by the Aſſiſtance, of lome Tel- 
miſſians, Lycians, and all the Italians, whoeſcaping out of #:, had fled for 
refuge to Rhodes, among whom was LZ. Caſſins Proconlul of Afiz. AMithri- 
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dates being come to beſiege them, they deſtroyed their Suburbs for fear - . 


the Enemy ſhould poſſeſs them, they likewiſe drew up their Ships in Or- 
der of Battel, one part to Fight in Front, and the other to defend the 
Flanks. Whereupon Mithridates Rowing round his Fleet in a Galley of 
five Banks gave Orders to his Fleet to extend themſelves as much as they 
could in form of a Creſcent, that ſo by force of Oars they might encom- 
paſs in their Enemies Ships, who were much fewer in Number. The 
Rhodians who were fearful of it, began by little and little to give way, and 
at length turning their Prows fled and got into their Port, whoſe Booms 
having ſhut, ſo that the King could not enter, he was forced to retreat 
becauſe of the Shot made at him from the Walls. He came to an Anchor 
hard by, and after having ſeveral times in vain attempted the Port, refol- 
ved toſtay till his Army came out of {#z. Mean while they were perpe- 
tually skirmiſhing, in which the Rhodians always had the better, which 
much heightned their Courage. On a time as all their Ships were in-a 
readineſs, and they wanted but an opportunity to goand charge the Ene- 
my, a loaden Ship of the Kings paſſing by the Port was Boarded by a Rho- 
dian Gally of two Banks, which being on each ſide aflifted by thoſe of 
their party who Rowed in, in great Numbers, there happened a conſider- 
able Engagement, Aithridates tranſported with anger, and peſtered with 
too great a Number of Ships, could not give Orders Neceſſary. But the 
Rhodians more experienced 1n Sea affairs, made nimble turns about the 
Kings Ships, whom charging on the broad-fide, they bilg'd many of 
them, and took and brought into the Port a Galley of three banks 
(boarded on the quarter by one of theirs) with all the Gang, and great 
—_ of Arms and Plunder. However they milt one of their Gallies of 
ve Banks, and not knowing any thing of it's being taken by rhe Enemies, 
they ſent their Admiral Demagoras with (ix of their nimbleſt Veſſels out to 
Sea in ſearch of it. A7thridates ſent five and twenty after him, Demagoras 
got into the open Sea without their being able to reach him, but when 
night drew on, ſecing the Kings Galley's were about to make their re- 
treat, he fell on and ſinking two purſuzd two others into Zyc:a, and after 
having ſpent that night at Sea, came and joyned rhe reſt of the Fleet. 
This was the ſucceſs to that Sea-tight, as much unhoped for by the Rhodi- 
ans by reaſon of their few Ships, as unlooked for by 17:thridates, becauſe 
of his great Numbers, and indeed it was all but a confuſion. In the heat 
of the Engagement , an Auxiliary Ship of the Ifle of Chios, run fo full on 
Board the Ship the King Commanded, that it broke her to pieces, at 
whuch he was {> offended that he put the Pilot and the Mate to death, and 
ever after bore a ſecret Malice to the Inhabitants of that Ifland. Sometime 
after as 7ithridates Land Army came upon Lozden Ships and Gallies, a 
ſudden Storm aroſe which brought all the Fleet rowards Rhodes. The 
Rhodians preſently came out with their whole Force, and finding the Ene- 
mies Ships, {till in diſorder, ſunk ſome, burnt others, and brought in four 
hundred Priſoners. Wherefore the King prepared once again to Fight 
them by Sea, and withal to ſtorm their City : cauſing to that intent a 
Harpe to be built, which is a great Engine, raiſed upon two Ships. And 
2 .. having 
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having underſtood by the Runaways that it was eaſie-to take the Town 
on that.ſide where ſtood the Temple of Zuprter 7 abyrivs by Scaling the 
Wall, which was in that part very low, he cauſcd ſome of his Soldiers tg 
Embarque on the Ships, and giving Scaling Ladders to others, ordered 
them all to keep ſilence, till they ſaw a ſignal of fire given them from the 
place, and that then raiſing as great a ſhout as they could, ſome ſhould 
fall in at the Port, others at the Wall. As they were going to put this 
_ deſign in execution, without making the leaſt noiſe, the Guards of the 

City who had notice of it, ſhewed a hire, which they taking for the "nl 
to be given from the place called 7abyria broke ſilence ; and both Soldiers 
and Mariners began to make the Air ring with Shours of Joy ; but being 
anſwered with the ſame Notes, by thoſe of the City that ſtood upon the 
Walls, the Royaliſts attempted nothing all that Night, and in the Morn- 
ing were forced to retreat ; It is true that the Harpe which they drew nigh 
unto the Wall oppoſite to the Temple of /fs, extreamly terrified the in- 
habitants, for it caſt at the ſame time mighty quantities of Darts and Ar: 
rows, there were likewiſe upon it Rams: which battered the Walls, and 
beſides multitudes of Soldiers ran out of the Ships with their Scaling Lad- 
ders to mount the Walls, but the Rhodians made a reſolute reſiſtance, till 
the Engine broke with its own weight, and the Statue of the Goddeſs 7j, 
was ſeen to dart flames of fire againſt it. Whereupon the King after this 
laſt trial, loſing all hopes of taking the Town, raiſed his Siege. After this 
he went and beſieged Patoria, where as he was about to cut down a Foreſt 
( conſecrated to /.arona) for building of Machines, he was frightned by a 
dream from touching thoſe ſacred trees. Whereupon leaving Peloprdas 
in Zycza, to continue the War, he ſent frchelars into Greece, to draw 
what Cities he could to his {ide either by good will or conſtraint. And 
henceforward eaſing himſelf of the Labors and Toils of War, which he 
committed to his Cenerals, he did nothing bur leavy Soldiers, and make 
proviſion of Arms, paſſing away his time with that Woman of Straro- 
nicea, and in giving judgment upon thole who were accuſed of having 
plotted againſt his lite, done any thing againſt his Service, or favored in 
any kind whatſoever the Roman party. Whilſthe buſficd himſelf in theſe 
matters, affairs in Greece paſſed in this manner. Archelans going with a 
Fleet, well appointed wk by force the I{land of Delos, which had revolted 
from the Athenians, together with ſome places which he gave to that 
Republick,after the ſlaughter of twenty thouſand Men the moſt part Ita- 
lians, and rendring by theſe Actions the Power of Mithridates formidable 
in thoſe parts, he gained him the Friendſhip and Alliance of that People ; 
he ſent to them, likewiſe the conſecrated Treaſure at Delos by Ariſtion 
one of their City, towhom he gave two thouſand Men for a Guard of that 
Mony ; but he imploy'd them to another purpoſe, for ſeeing two thous 
ſand Men at his Command he lived like a Tyrant in his Country, putting 
to death many of his Fellow Citrzens, and delivering up others to A/7ithri- 
dates, under pretence they were of the Roman Fattion. Yet he made 
Profeſſion of being a Philoſopher of the SeEt of Ep:cnurus, but he was not 
the only Philoſopher that has tyrannized in Athens, Critias and his Com- 

anions who profeſſed the ſame Philoſophy , plaid the Tyrants befofe 
fim, The followers of Pyth2gara5 did rhe ſame in /ti/y. Nor were there 
any of thoſe who were called the ſeven Wile-men of Greece, and had any 
hand in the Government of the Commonwealth but exerciſed their Au- 
thority with more Tyranny then an unlearaed Man would have done. So 
that it 15 not without reaſon that ſome have doubted whether the other 
| Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers followed the Study of Wiſdom ſo much, our of the pure Love 
of Virtue, as to be a comfort to their Poverty,and an excule for their Sloath. 
Since even to this Day we ſee many leading a cloſe and neceſſitous Lite; 
who cloak their Poverty under a pretence of Wiſdom, furious by railing at 
all rich men and Magiſtrates, which they do not ſo much out of contempt 
of Riches, as out of envy to thoſe which polleſs them, wherefore I think 
thoſe much wiſer then, who know how to flight and contemn their Inve- 
Qtives. Thus much by the way againſt 4rit:on, who gave occaſion to this 
ſhort digreſſion. To proceed, Archelau5 drew to his Party the Acheans, La- 
cedemonians,and Beottans,all but the City of 7heſpia,to which he laid Siege. 


' . Attheſame time as Metrophanes whom /Mithridates had likewiſe ſent into 


Greece with another Army,made havock in the Ifle of Zubea, Demetriadaand 
Magneſia,who had refuſed to declare for the King, Brittizs came out of 27a- 
cedon and falling upon his Fleet, with a very {mall force beat them, ſunk a 
great Ship anda Foilt, and flew all the Mariners, and this in the very face of 
Metrophanes, which put him inſuch a fear that he fled. Brittivs when he 
couldnot overtake him, went and belieged S$:atha a neſt of barbarous Py- 
rates, and having taken it hanged the Slave, and cut of the Maſters hands, 
from thence he went to Bzotia, whither a recruit of a Thouſand men , as 
well Horſe as Foot being come to him out of Macedon, he gave Battel to 
Ariſtion and Archelaus, which laſted three days without knowing which 
had the better,till ſuch time as the Lacedemonians and Acheans having ſent 
relief tothe Enemy finding himſelf then two weak he went and encamped 
neer Pyreum , which Archelas coming afterwards with his Fleet to ſeiſe, 
took him there Priſoner. 


Sylla, to whom the Senate had given the Commiſſion for the War a- 
gainſt Mithridates, not able betore to leave /ta/y, now patled over into 
Greece, with five Legions, ſome * Cohorts, and a few Horſe, whither 
Money being ſent him, and Auxiliary Troops come together, with Provi- 
ſions of ViEtuals out of #7074 and Zheſſaly, tinding himlelf ſufficiently pre- 
pared, he advanced into 4ticz againſt Archelaus. He took his march 
through Beotia, which almoit all yielded to him, not the great City of 
Thebes which out of giddinels of temper had before preferred 1ithridates 
tothe Romans, durſt now make Tryal of his Arms, but inits turn deſert- 
ing Archelaus and his Party, declared for the Romans. The Conſul being 
arrived in Attica, divided his Forces into two Bodies, one he ſent to Be- 
ſiege Ariſtion in the City, and with the other marched direQly to the Port 
of Pyr enum where Archelaus had engarriſoned himſelf, contident in the 
ſtrength of the place, the Walls of which were near forty Cubits high and 
allof hewn ſtone. It was indeed a mighty work which had been railed by 
Pericles 1n the time of the War of Peloponreſus ; who when all the hopes 
of Viftory conſiſted only in this Port, had fortifyed all he could. Yer the 
height of the Walls amuſed not Sy/lz, who preſently clapt to his ſcaling 
Ladders ; but the Cappadocians bravely defending themlelves, after 
giving and receiving many Wounds he gave over and retreated to #enſins 
and Meg ara,where he fell to building Engines,reſolved totake the Pyr.eum by 
raiſing Platforms or Terraſes higher then the Walls. - Zhebes furniſhed him 
with Workmen and Materials, as Iron Inſtruments for Battery and ſuch 
like things,he cut down Timber in the Academy to frame his great Engines, 
and beat down all thoſe long Walls which joyned the. Port with the City, 
that their Ruins might ſerve to raiſc his Platforms. There were in Pyr.eun 
two Athenian Slaves,who whether they were affeCtionate to the Romans or 
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to provide for their own ſecurity,in caſe they fuccceded, writ on Bullets of 
Lead whar paſſed within,and threw them with Slings into the Roman Camy, 
Syllz obſerving that they continually {lung them , and examining the mar- 
ter more-harrowly,found writon one of the Bullets. Zo morrow the foot will 
ſally out on the Labourers in Front , while the Horſe charge the Roman Army tn 
Flank. Whereupon he laid an Ambuſhfor themand when they thought to 
ſurprize the Romans they were themlclves {urprized by the Romans, who 

after a great Slaughter drove the reſt into the very Sea. Archclans leet 
the Platforms advanced inheight, cauſed towers to be erected direQtly oppo- 
ſite tothem, from whence with Darts he ſorely vexed the Workmen, and 
aving cauſed Forces tocome from Chalcis and other 1lles,he arrived not on- 
ly the Marriners bur the Galley-Slaves, ſeeing himſelf in ſuch ari extremity 
of danger. Thus he who betore much exceeded the Befiegers in Numbers, 
ſeeing his Forces encreaſed by theſe new Recruits, made the Night follow- 
ing abaut the ſecond Watch a vigorous Sally, wherein carrying lighted 
Torches he burat one of the Teſtudo's with all its Engines. The Conſul 
ſoon repaired the loſs, and in ten day's rebuilt and planted others in their 
ſtead, againſt which Archelavs oppoled a Tower he eretted on the Vall. 
After this Dromichetes whom Mithridates had ſent with new Recruits 
being arrived, Archelaus drew out the Kings Army in Battel, intermixing 
the Slingers and Archers and drawing them all up ſocloſe under the Wall, 
that thoſe who had Guard might from thence annoy the Enemies at diſtance 
with their Bows and Slings, whilſt a Party he had placed near the Gates fal- 
lyed out upon a ſignal given, with Torches intheir hands, to ſet fire on the 
Machins. The Fight was fierce and continued a long time doubtful, ſome- 
times one giving Ground, and ſometimes the other, the Barbarians were 
the firſt that turned their Backs, but Archelans loon forced them to ftay and 
returnto the Charge, which lo ſtartled the Romans that they themſelves 
OE fled, till 4wrezacoming tothe head of them forced them to turnagain up- 
on the Enemy. At length ſome Companies of Souldiers returning from | 
the Wood (to whom thoſe who had been branded with Infamy for their 
flightjoyned themſelves) and arriving in the heat of the Fight, rhey char- 
ged ſo furiouſly upon rthbridates Battel,that after having ſlaintwo thouſand, | 

they forced the reſt to. ſave themſelves in the Port, in tpite of all the reſiſt- 

ance of Achelans, who did all he could to ſtop them, and was fo obſtinate 
in it, thatthe Gates being ſhut before he could get in, they were forced to | 
draw him up the Walls with Ropes. Thus $/z had the honour of keep- | 
ing the Field , who diſchargedof the Infamy thoſe had been noted for it, 
becauſe of their good ſervice upon this occaſion, and honuured the other 
with military Recompences. And becauſe Winter was coming on, he went 
and encamped near £Z!esfina, and that he might not be annoyed by the Ex- 
curſions of the Enemys Horle, he cauſed a deep Trench to be dug from the 
Mountains t6 the Sea. Whilſt they wrought at it, there happened daily 
Skirmiſhes, ſome or other continually either going from the Trench or co- 
ming from the Wall, and throwing Darts or ſhooting Arrows, Stones or 
Bullets of Led. This Work finiſhed, Sz/{z who ſtood in need of Shipping, 
{ent to Rhodes to furniſh himſelf, but the Rhodians who could not _ the 
Seas, which were covered with 17:thrid4ates his Fleets, adviſed ZLacullus a 
man very conſiderable among the Romans and one of S//1's Lieutznants, 
to embarque privately for Syria and Aexan4riz, to demand of the Kings 
and the Maritime Cities Ships to joyn with the Rhodian Fleet. He took 
their advice,and fearleſs of any thing embarqued himſelf on a pittiful paſſage 
Boat, and often changing Boats that he might not be known, came to Alex- 
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andria. About this time the two Slaves caſt from the Walls Bullets of Lead 
on which they had written, that the next Night Arcbelaus ſent to Athens 
( where the people were very much oppreſſed with Famine ) ſome Souldi- 
ers laden with Corn, upon which advice $/ laying an Ambuſh for them, 
took both the men and the Corn. The {ame day Aſunatins engaging with 
Neoptolemus the other of Mithridates his Generals,wounded him,killed him 
fifteen hundred of his men and took a far greater number Priſoners : Some 
timeafter, whulſt the Guards of the Port yet ſlept, ſome Romans caſt Lad- 
ders from their Engines upon the Walls , and being got up flew the firſt 
they met with, which ſoſurpriſed the Barbarians,that {ome believing all was 
taken by the Enemy,leaped from the Top of the Walls, but others more re- 
ſolute put themſelves upon their defence, ſlew the Captain of thoſe were 

ot up, and threw the reſt headlong down. And ſome of them were ſo 
bold as to fally out of the Gate with Torches in their hands, with intent to 
ſetfire to one of the Romans Towers ; And they had done it, had they not 
been prevented by Sy/{z who after a Fight which laſted all Night and next 
Day,torced them toretreat within their Walls. After this; 4rchelaps cauſed 
to be raiſed on the Wall a great Tower oppoſite to the greateſt of the Ro- 
mans , where they fought without intermiſſion with ſhot from their Arba- 
lis orCroſs-bow's;till ſuch time as Syſ/a diſcharging from his greateſtCroſs- 
bow's twenty large leaden Blluets at a time againſt the Enemies,ſlew a great 
Number of them,and ſhook the Tower in fuch manner, that it cleaving al- 
moſt aſunder,- they were forced to draw itunder their Walls, that they 
might not have the diſcouragement tv ſee it tumble down in pieces. Mean 
while Famine from day to = increaſing in Athens, Archelaus was deſign- 
ing to ſend them Proviſions j wg, of which the leaden Bullets ſoon 
gave notice. Burthat General doubting that ſome one advertiſed the Ro- 
mans of his deſigns gave order that at the time when the Corn was to be ſent, 
there ſhould be a Party ready at the Gates to Sally out with Torches in their 
hands upon the Romans at the ſame inſtant that $y{lz aſſaulted thoſe which 
carried it, and indeed it happened that Sy//x took the Souldiers that carried 
the Corn, and Archelaus burnt ſome Engines. Whilſt theſe things paſſed 
Arcathias the Son of Mithridates being entred Macedon with another Army 
defeated ſome Roman Forces, left for the Guard of that Province, became 
Maſter of all Macedon, dividing it into Satrapies, and being on his March 
towards Sz/la, to cauſe him raiſe his Siege, dyed of Sickneſs near 77dea. 
1he news of his death being come to the Conſuls he cauſed Forts to be rai- 
ſedquite round the City of Athens, which was heavily oppreſſed with Fa- 
mine, to the end that no perſon being able to get out, the Famine ſhould 
encreaſe ſo much the more among ſo vaſt a Multitude. That done, he be- 

an to batter the Walls of Pyreum with his Engines, raiſed on the Plat- 

orms, but Archelaus had with long labour SEnuey undermined them, ſo 
thatthey beginning to fink ; the Romans diſcovering the Mine r-adily drew 
off their Engines, and filled up the Hollows with Earth and other Rubbiſh. 
Then in imitation of the Barbarians they began toundermine the Wall, till 
their Mines coming to meet, there happened a Skirmiſh between the Mi- 
ners underground, ſuch a one as could be maintained inthe Dark. Allthis 
while they battered the Wall more then ever with their Rams planted on 
the Terraſſes, till fuch time as one part being beaten down, Sz cauſed fire 
to be caſt into a Tower hard by, with intent to butn it, at the ſame time 
commanding all the brave men he had to ſtorm the place , both Parties 
fought valiantly ; but the Tower was at laſt burnt, and the Romans be- 
came Maſters of one part of the Wall upon which they lodged ___ 
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Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, another part of the Wall undermined by the 


Romans, the Foundations of which they had underpropped as they went, 


after that the ſtanchions which they had ſet on fire with ſtore of Pitch, 
Flax, and Brimſtone, were burnt, began to tumble with all thoſe that de- 
fended it, making the Craſhthe more terrible,becauſe ſo unexpeted. In- 
{omuch that thoſe who bad the Guard of the Walls were utterly daunted, 
every one trembling for himſelf, as if he were preſently to be cruſhed in pie. 
ces by a like ruine, wherefore thoſe who where planted in any ſuſpected 
places, ran fearfully down in Crouds, taking more care to preſerve 
their ownlives, then repulſe the Enemy: la the more fiercely purſued 
the aſſault, relieving his wearied Souldiers with freſh men, continually 
encouraging them and mingling Threats with Prayers, aſſuring them that 
upon this Brunt which could not laſt long, depended the whole ViQtory, 
Archelaus ſhowed no leſs courage : He oppoled Sy/{a with freſh men in the 
place of thoſe whoſe fears had made them uſeleſs, renewed the heat of the 
fight, preſſing forward and heartning all his people ; by telling thera they 
had but this ſhock to ſuſtain, and after it there was nothing 10 be feared. 
Thus both Partyes returned to the Charge with wonderful Alacrity, they 
foughtand {lew on both ſides, with equal loſs. Yet at laſt Hz taking 
Compaſſion of his Soldiers, {o tyred that they were able todo no more, and 
admiring their bravery cauſed the retreat to be ſounded. The night fol- 
lowing Archelans let to workto repair the two ruined places, making re- 
trenchments within in form of a half Moon. ${z thinking theſe fortifi- 
cations -yet moiſt would eaſily be beafen down, went preſently to affault 
them with all his Forces, but he was ſoon forced to give it over, for being 
lock'dup in that half Circlevery cloſe together,his men could not fight,bur 
were both in Front and Flank expoſcd to rhe Enemys ſhot, which indeed 
annoyed them on all ſides. 


Therefore he reſolved no more to attempt Pyr.ewm by ſtorm, hoping at 
laſt to reduce the beſieged by Famine. But firſt underſtanding that the Cit 
was at the laſt gaſp,that they had eaten all their Horſes,and atter having boyl: 
cd the very Hides for ſuſtenance, had been forced at laſt feed on dead Car- 
caſes, he cauſed a Trench to be drawn round about it, to the end that none 
might previly eſcape. And having finiſhed that work, he raiſed his Bat- 
teriesand planted his ſcalnig Ladders, upon which the Souldicrs mounted 
with ſuch a furious violence that thoſe weak and feeble people betaking 
themſelves preſently to flight he became maſter of the Walls. The whole 
City was preſently filled with Slaughter, for there was none had ſtrength 
enough toelcape, and no quarter was given,nor either Sex or Age ſpared. 
For Sllx incenled that fo readily and without any cauſe they had taken part 
with the Barbarians, and ſo obſtinately defended themſelves againſt him, 
had given Orders to put all to the Sword, which made many who had heard 
his voice, that proclaimed this Ordinance, come and offer themſelves vo- 
luntarily to death. _ As many as could, made their retreat into the Caſtle, 
among whom was Ariſtion, having firſt of all ſet on fire the Theatre for 
Muſick, for fear leaſt Sa ſhould make uſe of the Wood, in theaſſault of 
the Fortreſs. The Conſul having taken the City, would not let it be ſet on 
fire, but he gave the Plunder to the Souldiers, who ranlaking every where, 
found in many Houſes Humane Fleſh ready dreſt rocar. On the mor- 
row he ſold all the Slavesat outcry, and declared that he left at liberty all 
the free people, who had eſcaped the nights ſlaughter, of whem but few 
were found, yet thoſe he deprived of any {uffrage or jurisdiQtion, as be- 
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being Enemies, bur promiſed to reſtore.it to their poſterity. This done 
Sylla beſieged the Fortreſs, wherein riſtion and thoſe fled for Refuge 
with him; were ſo ſore oppreſſed with hunger and thirſt that they were 
conſtrained to ſurrender, of whom he put to death Ariſtion with his 
Guards, and all that had born Commiſhon under him during his Tyranny, 
or in any manner whatſoever had a &ed contrary to the Ordinances lefr 
them by the Romans fince they firſt became Maſters of Greece ; He Par- 
doned all the reſt, and left them under almoſt the ſame Laws they had 
received from the Romans, and in concluſion carried out of the Citadel 
-forty pound weight of Gold, and ſix hundred of Silver. The City thus 
taken, iz believed that holding only the Port of Pyreum inveſted, it 
would be a long time betore he ſhould ſtarve the Barbarians. Wherefore 
he again applied himlelf to his Batteries and Engines, and cauſed to be 
made Galleries and Mantelets, ro go under Covert up to the Walls, and 
undermine them. But Archelaus had made proviſion againſt him, for he 
had raiſed many Walls, one behind another, all after the ſame manner, 
ſo that $y/lz ſaw no end of his labor, having no ſooner taken in one Wall, 
but he found another of the ſame Fabrick, yet he indefatigably attempted 
all the Walls he met with, cauſing his Soldiers to relieve each other by 
turns, and going ſometimes to one party, and ſometimes to another en- 
couraging them to labor, and affuring them of the great recompences pre- 
pared for them, when they had overcome theſe ditficulties. And indeed 
the Soldiers promiſed themſelves an end of their labors, after this Victory, 
and hoped to gain ſo much the more praiſe, the more they incountred with 
danger and difhculty, wherefore they did all they could to gain theſe laſt 
Walls, till ſuch time as Archelaus affoniſhed at their obſtinacy deſerti 
them, retired into the ſtrongeſt part of the Pyreum, which being on all 
ſides begirt with the Sea, the Conſul who had -no Ships could attempt no- 
thing againſt him. From thence he took his march by Bzotia to go into 
Theſſub. and being got to 7Zhermopyle, he rallyed the remains as well of 
thoſe Troops which himſelf had brought into Greece, as of thoſe which 
came under the Conduct of Dromicheſes, He ſent likewiſe for all that Army 
which had followed Arcathias the Kings Son into Maceaon, which were 
all freſh Men that wanted nothing, and beſides all theſe 1:thridates had 
ſent him ſome new Recruits, for he was continually ſending. Sylle in 
the mean time burnt the Pyreum which had given him ſo much 
more trouble then the City, ſparing neither Arſenal nor Dock, nor in ſhort 
any thing that was conſiderable. 


This done he took the Field to follow Archelaus, taking as well ashe 
the Road of Zzotia. As he was upon his March, thoſe Troops lately afſem- 
bled at Zhermopyle came forward to meet him as far as Phocida, Thraci- 
ans, Pontique Scythians, Cappadocians, Bithynians, Galatians ; Phry- 
gians 'and others came from the Provinces, newly Conquered by 1+. 
thridates, amounting, urtall to ſix{core thouſand Men, under ſeveral Gene- 
rals, over whom Archelaus was Generaliſhmo. H{a's Forces were com- 
poſed of Romans and Italian Allies, together with ſuch Greeks and Mace- 
donians as had come over from Archelaus to him : And poſſibly ſome 
Auxiliary Troops of the Neighboring Countries, but all theſe amounted 
not to a third of his Enemies ; when they were encamped cloſe by each 
other, Archelans every day drew out his Army to invite la to a battel, 
but he conſidering the Nature of the place, and the great Number of his 
Enemies, thought it beſt to temporize ; Ar length they retreated towards 
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Cha!ltis, whither he followed them waiting for a favorable opportunity, 

and a convenient place. And at laſt perceiving that near to Cheronea, 

they were encamped in a place environed with Cragged Rocks , which 

were very difficult ro paſs, he poſted himlelt hard by in a ſpacious plain, 

and drawing up his Army reſolved to force Archelaus to a Battel, whether 
he would or no : He found the place was advantagious for him, either to 
charge or retreat in, Whereas Archelaus was ſhut up among the Rocks, 
which would not permit him to 6ght with all his Forces together, nox 
could he well form his Bodies or draw in Battel among thoſe uneven Crag- 
ged Stones, where if any misfortune happened, thole Rocks themſelves 
would hinder his Eſcape. In ſhort having according to his deſire met 
him in a place where Numbers would be uſeleſs, he advanced to engage 
him ; He who thought of nothing leſs then Fighting had fortified his Camp 
with Negligence enough, nor had he taken notice of the diſadvantage of 
the place till the Romans furiouſly advanced to the Charge. He then com- 
manded a party of his Horle to make head againſt them, but they being 
defeated and driven into the Precipices, he ſent next fixty Chariots to 
endeavor to break the Ranks of the Legions, who opening to the Right 
and Left, gave them way quite through, till they had paſt the Rearguard, 
where before they could turn, the Horſes and Drivers were all ſlain by the 
Darts thrownat them from all ſides. Archelaus defended as he was by the 
Rocks, might have ſtaid in his Poſt, bur receiving Intelligence that Syllz 
was at hand, he choſe rather with all ſpeed poſſible to draw up thoſe vaſt 
Multitudes into Battel in thoſe ſtraits : and then preſſing forward with the 
Horle' of his Vanguard he broke quite through the Battel of the Romans, 
dividing it into two, and then eaſily ſurrounding each part becauſe of their 
{mall Number, theſe two half-bodies ſeeing themſelves incloſed caſt them- 
ſelves into an Orb and bravely defended themſelves, but that where Galbs 
and Hortenſias commanded was ſorely put to it, becauſe Archelaus himſelf 
being at the head of his Men prefled on them extreamly, and all the Bar- 
barians Fighting in his preſence ſtrove to ſhow their General ſome ſignal 
Marks of their Valor. At laſt Sy/{z coming with a Groſs of Horſe, Arche- 
laus who gueſſed by the Cornets, and by the duſt ariling from the Horlſe- 
fect, that it was he, gave over this manner of Fighting to regain his Or- 
der of Battel,but the Roman Charging home ( with all the Flower of his 
Cavalry and two Regiments of Foot, which he had laid in Ambuſh) 
amongſt the thickeft of the Enemies, yet aſtoniſhed, and not able to re- 
cover any Order, over-preſſed them, broke them, put them to the Rout, 
and gave them Chaſe. The Victory thus begun on this part, Murena did 
wonders to adyance it on the Left, for after having pricked forward thoſe 
abont him by reproaches, he violently led them on upon the Enemy, and 
put them likewiſe to the Rout, Thus Archelavs two Wings being defeated 
his: Vain Body ſtood not long, but all equally took their Flight, nor was 
Sylla deceived ir the Judgment made of the Succeſs of this Enterprize, for 
the Enemies intangled in thofe ftreits, could not fly, or if they did, threw 
one another down the Precipices, and if they turned head fell into the 
hands of the Romans, wherefore the wileſt of them returned to their 
Camp, but Archelaus who could not believe the diſcomfiture fo great, 
ſtopt their entrance, and ſent them back upon the Enemy, which they 

obeyed though they had no Captains to put them in order, nor ſaw no 

Enſfigns, which every one in the Rout had thrown here and there, and be- 


- fides they had neither Room to Fight, nor to Retreat. Thus in this ex- 


rremity they were {laughtred like Sheep, - either by their Enemies,on _— 
they 
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they could not revenge themſelves, being too cloſe crouded, or by their 
own Comerades, as it often happens in .a tco cloſe and diſordered Battle, 
wherefore they returned inthrongs to the Gates of the Camp, complain- 
ing to thoſe had ſhur them out and reviling them, that adoring the ſame 
Gods, and being tyed by ſo many bonds one to the other they contribu- 
ted more totheir deſtruction, then the Enemies themſelves. At laſt Arche- 
laus opened the Gates, but toolate. They entred in confulion and difor- 
der, and the Romans encouraging one another threw themſelves Pell Mell 
among the Flyers, where they gavethe laſt puſh to the Victory. A-che- 
laus and all thoſe that eſcaped from the Slaughter met together at Chalctis, 
where of one hundred and twenty thouſand Men, they found but ten thou- 
ſand. The Romans believed they had loſt fifteen Men, but two of them 

afterwards returned. Thus ended this battel fought between Sylla and 

Archelaus General under Mithridates near to Cheronea, the Succeſs whereof 
wasas well deſerving of the Prudence of Hl, as of the fooliſh rafhneſs of 
Archelaus. 


Hla ſeeing himſelf Maſter of a great Number of Priſoners, of great 
Booty and vaſt quantity of Spoils, cauſed to be heaped together, all that 
was uſeleſs in one place, and having made due preparation according to 
the Cuſtom of the Romans, offered them in Sacrifice to thoſe Divinities 
that preſide ore Wat, he himſelf firſt kindling the fire. Soon after,ha- 
ring refreſhed his Forces with a little reft, he marched with his Light 
Armed Foot towards Euripns, hoping, he might there meet with Arche- 
laus ; But he had made no ſtay there, but becauſe the Romans had no 
Fleet at Sea, went about overrunning the Iſlands and plundring the Sea- 
coaſts. He was likewiſe ſo bold asto land upon Zazt, and to beſiege the 
City, but ſome Romans that came againſt him, having ſet upon him in 
an Ambuſh by Night, he haſtily reembarked his Men, got out to Sea; 
and returned to Chalcis, doing things all along rather becoming a Pyrate 
then a Man of War. Aithridates hearing of this great defeat was ama- 
ted as indeed he had reaſon, howeyer he began to make new Levies of 
Soldiers in all the Countries under his obedience, and growing jealous, 
that after his being thus beaten, there would be ſome People, that either 
at preſent, or as foon as they had opportunity would make attempt upon 
his Perſon, before he would renew the War he aſſembled all that he had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of, ſuch were the Tetrarchs of Ga/atia, and all thoſe 
who attended on his Perſon as Friends, but yet owned him not as Sub- 
jets. All theſe he put todeath with their Wives and Children, ſome by 
ſurprize, others at a fealt by night, only three eſcaped and fled, for he 
thought that if Sy//a came nearer, none of them would continue faithful 
to him. After this he ſieſed upon their goods, placed Garrifons in their 
Cities, and ſent Fumachus Satrap or Governor into Ga/atia, whom the 
Tetrarchs that had eſcaped, affiſted with ſome Forces of their Vaſſals 
raiſed in the Country,drove thence with his Garriſons ; ſo that of all the 
Goods of that Nation, Mithridates enjoyed only the Mony. Having like- 
wile born a ſecret hate to the Inhabitants of Ch/os, ſince one of their Gal- 
lies unawares ran aboard the Admiral at the Fight of Rhodes, he firſt con- 
hicated all their Eſtates, who were gone into Slz's Army,then he ſent 
Commiſſioners to inform themſelves of all thoſe who were of the Ro- 
man FaCtion, and at laſt Zexobins landing there as it were in his paſſage 
| for Greece ſieſed by night on the Walls, and moſt advantagious places of 
the City, and after having placzd Guards at the Gates he cauſed Procla- 
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mation to be made that all the Gueſts and Inmates ſhould take their re- 
poſe,and that all the Inhabitants ſhould afſemble themſclves to know the 
Kings Pleaſure. That done, he told them that the King was Jealous of 
their City, becauſe ſome of their Inhabitants took part with the Romans, 
and that there was no way to remove that ſuſpicion, but by ſurrendring 
up their Arms and delivering ſuch Children, as ſhould be choſen out of 
their beſt Families for Hoſtages. They ſeeing their City in his bands, 
yielded both to one and the other, whom Zerobins lent immediately to 
Frythrea, telling them, that as to what was farther to be done the King 
would write. And indeed his Letter came containing matters to thus 


purpoſe. 


Mithridates Letter to the Inbabitants o 
Chios. | 


Ou Favor the Romans, many of your Citi zens being at this preſent in 
 7heir Army, and your ſelves enjoy Lands they have given you in Fee, 
without paying any Tribute to us. Tour Galley likewiſe ran 0n Board mine in 
the Fight at Rhodes, which fault 7 had only imputed to thoſe had the Go- 
vernment of it, could my Clemency have made you wiſe, but you have pri- 
wvately ſent the Chief Men of your City to Sylla, and have not diſcovered to 
me uny of thoſe who without the conſent of ,the whole City were guilty of this 
crime, which you ought to have done, had you not all beex complices. T1 might 
according to the advice of my Friends puniſh you with death xs Enemies 0 my 
ſelf and my. Eſtates. However T have choſen rather in reparation of theſe 
crimes to condemn you in a Fine of two thouſand 7 alents. 


After having heard this Letter read, they deſired Zexobius's permiſſion 
to ſend Deputies to the King, which being refuſed them, diſarmed as 
they were, and tyed up by thoſe Hoſtages they had given, and beſides 
ſeeing a great Army of Barbarians, ready to cut them in pieces, they be- 
gan.to weep,. and were forced to ſell the Ornaments of their Temples, and 
their Wives Jewels to raiſe the two thouſand Talents. When they had 
paid it in, Zenobirs under pretence that it wanted weight, canſed them 
ro-Aſſemble in the Theater, and there encompaſſing them with Soldiers, 
and lining the Streets leading to the Sea-fide with Guards, all with drawn 
Swords, he cauſed them to be led out of the Theater, one after another, 
and put them on Shipboard, the Men'on one fide, and the Women and 
Children, on the other, whilſt the Barbarians, as they paſt affronted them 
with a thouſand indignities ; thus he took them all out of their Country, 
and ſent them to Mithridates in the Euxine Sea. Thole of Chios being 
treated in this manner, Zenobins came before Epheſus with all his Forces, 
but the Epheſians made him leave his Arms at the Port, and would not let 
him enter the City but with a very {mall train. He ſubmitted to it, and 
went and lodged at Philopemens ( Father of Monima, Mithridates Mi- 
ſtreſs, to whom the King had given the Government of that place) and 
ſoon after proclaimed an Afſembly off the City, but the Epheſians, who 
expected nothing but miſchief from him, put off the buſineſs till next 


morning. Mean while they aflembled in the night, and mutually encoure- 
ging 
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ging each other, clapt Zexobins in Priſon, where they pur him to death; 
At the ſame time they planted good Guards on their Walls, armed the 

ople, made Proviſion of Victuals, and became Maſters of their Citty. 
Thoſe of 7ralles, Hypaps and Meſopolis and others, whom the Calamity 
of the Inhabitants of Ch-0s had rerrityed, hearing the news, follow the 
Example of the Epheſians : So that Aſithridates was forced to ſend an Army 
againſt theſe Rebels, ſeverely puniſhing thoſe who returned not to their 
obedience till they were forced. And to hinder others from revolting, he 
declared all the Grecian Cities free, and all Debtors releaſed from their 
Creditors, and gave the Inmates freedom of Burgeſles in all places where 
they inhabited, and ſet the Slaves at liberty. Hoping (as it-happened) 
that the Debtors, Inmates and Slaves engaged by thele benefits, would 
employ all their force to maintain the Royal Power. Mean while A1ini9 
and Philotir,s, Natives of Smyrna, and Clyſthenes, and Aſcle pi:dorus of 
Lesbos, all well known to the King, 4ſclepiodorus himſelf having ſome- 
time commanded his Mercenary Troops, conſpired againit him, but the 
conſpiracy being diſcovered by Aſclepiodoras, ( who to give a manifeſt 
Proof of it ordercd matters, fo that the King hid behind a bed heard it 
from 4/ai0's one mouth) the conſpirators ended their lives in torments. 
Many were afterwards ſuſpected of the fame crime, fourlſcore of the In- 
habitants of Pergamus, being thereupon arreſted, beſides many others in 
other Cities, the King ſending Spies into all parts, under his obedience, 
to find out the Crinunals, .every one of which making dilcovery of his 
Enemy, there perifhed about ſixteen hundred men ; but the Accuſers ſoon 
received their Chaſtiſement : for of them, ſome were- puniſhed by Sz, 
others ſlew themſelves, and others fled with AZithridates, to the Kingdom 
of Pontus. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in 4{z, the King had raiſed an Army of 
fourſcore thouſand men, which Dor:/aus carried into Greece to Archelans, 
who had ſtill ten thouſand men, the remainder of his former Forces. 
When $/{z who now lay encamped within ſight of him, near to Orchome- 
ne beheld ſo vaſta Multitude of Horſe arrive, he cauſed ſeveral Ditches to 
be dug through the Plain, ten foot wide, and when Archelaus advanced 
towards him, put his Army in a poſtureto receive him, but perceiving the 
Romans fought but coldly, againſt ſuch numbers of Horſemen, he rid him- 
ſelf through the Ranks, ſtirred them up, threatned them, and at length 
not being able to provoke them, leaps from his Horſe, takes a Colours in 
his hands, and advancing with his Guards in the midſt between two Battels, 
cryes out. f any asked you fellow Soldiers, where you left your General Syl- 
la, tell them it was fiehtins near Orchomene. Hereupon the Officers mo- 
ved by the danger in which they ſawy him, advanced from their ſtanding, 
and ran to his aſſiſtance, the Soldiers urged with ſhame followed, and all 
together made the Enemy give ground who before put them hard to it : Sy/- 
la perceiving this entrance towards Victory, mounts again on Horle back, 
ſhows himſelf every where, prayſes his Soldiers, encourages them,and at 
laſt remains Maſter of the Field ; After having flain fifteen thouſand men, 
the moſt part Horſemen ( among whom was D!0zeres, the Son of Arche- 
laus,) and driven the Foot into the very Camp of the Barbarians : At the 
ſame inſtant for fear leſt Archelaus ſhould ſave himſelf at Chalcis, as he had 


done the time before, he diſpoſed Guards throughout the wholg Plain, to 


keep Watch that night, and inthe morning cauſed to be drawn before the 
Camp a Trench not above a Furlong diſtant from it. Archrlans in the 
Mmeart 
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meantime kept within his Trenches, but $//ar after having exhorted hig 
Soldiers to make an end of the remain of this War, fince thE Enemies 
durſt not appear, undertook to force them, and marched directly tothe Af- 
fault. Upon this great change; and in this prefling neceſſity, the Ene: 
mies began by Speeches, to encourage their Troops: Ezch Captain ſhow- 
ed his Solders the danger they were in, if they did not defend themlelves, 
repreſenting tothem how cowardly a thing it would be, if they ſhould nor 
have Heart enough, todrive from their Trenches an Enemy, they far ſur- 
paſſed in number. Whereupon there preſently aroſe a great noiſe, on both 
{ides, each Party was ſet on fire, and did actions wonderful. Ar laſt the 
Romans leaped into the Ditch and ſtormed an Angle of the Camp, out of 
which they plucked the Paliſado's. The Barbarians who perceived it, lined 
the Angle cloſe, with their Swords drawn ready to fight nearer at hand,in- 
{o much that no perſon durſt enter, till Baſ#/i«s the firſt Tribune of a Legj- 
on, leaped up and overturning him he firſt encountred with, the whole 
Army thereupon followed, and made a mighty ſlaughter of the Barbari- 
ans. Some they ſlew in the Chaſe, others they drove intoa Lake hard by, 
and ſome who could not ſwim, cryed out for Quarter, bur in vain, for their 
Language not being underſtood, they were cut in pieces, 4rchel/aus hid 
himfelf ina certain Marſh, and having there found a little Boat, eſcaped 
to Chalcis, where he ſpeedily drew together all the remains of 17:thridates 
Forces. Next Morning Sy/{a gave a Crown to the Tribune, and diſtribu- 
ted Military Recompences to the others. After which he went and fpoil- 
ed Bzotia, becaulc choſe people were perpetually changing Parties, and 
from thence paſſed into 7 heſjaly where he took up his Winter Quarters, 
expetting Zucu!lus with the Shipping, of whom rectiving no certain intelli- 
gence, he ſet tobuilding of others. 


Whilſt he was doing all theſe things, Cornelins Cinna, and Cajus Marius 
his particular Enemies declared him at Rome Enemy of the Common: 
Wealth, pulled down his Houſes, ſeiſed his Lands, and put todeath his 
Friends. Yet ceaſed not he todo all he could, having a moſt obedient Ar- 
my, compoſed all of valiant Soldiers. Now Ci» having drawn to his 
Party, his Collegue F/accus ſent him into Afz, with two Legions, to 
Command in the Province, and make War on Mithridates, in the place of 
Spllz, who was declared Enemy, and becauſe he was not very expert in 
War, Fimbria one of the Senate in good eſteem with the Soldiers, went 
along with him. They embarked at Zrunduſium, to croſs the Sea, a good 
part of their Ships were loſt by Storm, and thoſe who gained the other {ide 
were taken and burnt .by the new Army, ſent by Mithridates. Flaccus 
was proud , covetous, cruel in puniſhing, and therefore hated by the 
Soldiers, which made ſome Troops that were ſent before into 7heſſaly, to 
goover into Sy{a's Camp, and it was only Fimbria, ( whom they eſteem- 
ed the better Captain, and more merciful then F/accus ) that prevented the 
others from doing the like. There happened by chance ſome difference be- 
tween the Queſtor and he about encamping, wherein Flaccus who was 
Judge, not having duly conſidered the Quality of F/mbria, he threatned 
him to return to the City. Flaccus preſently named a ſucceſſor in his 
charge, and forthwith embarked for Ch4/ce4o»: Whereupon Fimbria tak- 
ing the opportunity of his abſence, took away the” Rods from 7herinus, 
whom he had made Propretor, ſaying the Army had given him that Dignt- 
ty, and Flaccus thereat offended, returning to puniſhhim, he put him to 
flight, and forced himto hide himſelf in a private Houſe, from whence 
clcaping 
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eſcaping by night OVET the Walls, he got to Chalcedon, and from thence to 
Nicomedia where he cauſed the Gates to be ſhut. But Fimbria was pre- 
{ently there, and drawing him gut of a Well where he had hid himſelf, 
ſlew him though a Roman Conſul, and more then that his General, whilſt 
he was but a private man, who had followed his friend of greater Quality 
then he, at his coming into the Province. He cut of his Head, which he 
threw into the Sea, leaving the reit of the Body unburied, and having 
made himlelf General of the Army, fought afterwards ſuccesfully, in ſe- 
veral Engagements with 47ithridates Son. At length-having to deal with 
the King himſelf, he drove him to the very Gates of Pergamus, whence he 
flying to Piſane, had been there beſieged had he not taken ſhipping and ef[- 
caped to Mitylene, After this Fimbria going through the Province, ill in- 
treated thoſe who favoured the Party of the Cappadocians, and ſpoiled their 
Lands, who refuſed toopen their Gates to him. The City of //;um he be- 
ſieged, whoſe Inhabitants having recourſe to Hz he promiſed to come,and 
ſent to Fimbria not to do any injury to thoſe who had yielded to him, prai- 
ſing them for being returned into the friendſhip and alliance of the Roman 
people. Notwithitanding he required to be likewiſe received into their 
City, being likewiſe of Roe, and telling them I know not what of that 
ancient Kindred of which the Ilians boaſt. At laſt he entred by Force, 
New all he met with, ſet on fire the City, and particularly put to ſeveral 
forts of death, thoſe who went to Sy/la, on the behalf of the City: He 
had neither reſpeCt to the ſacred places nor to thoſe had fled thither for re- 
fuge, but burntthe Temple of Minerva, with a great multitude of people, 
who had retired thither, as to a SanQtuary. Heraled the very Walls, whicti 
he went round about next day, to ſce if any part were left ſtanding. . Thus 
was that City worle treated, by a Man who took thence his Original, then 
it had formerly been, by 4zamemnon, for he left not a houſe, nor a Tem- 
ple, nora Statue ſtanding. Some there are that believe; that the Image of 
the Goddeſs, which is called Pa/ladiumz, was now found whole, after the re- 
moval of the Rubbiſh, wherewith it was covered, but there is more reaſon 
to believe it was taken away by Dr/omedes and Ulyſſes in the time of the 7r0- 


janWar. This Maſlacre of the Ilians, happened about the end of the hun- 


dred and third Olympaid, andir is thought to be about one thouſand and 
fifty Years between this lack of 7roy and that of Azamemnon. 


Now M'thridates receiving advice of the defeat at Orchomene, and con- 
ldering that, ſince his firſt ſending an Army into Gyeece, he had loſt 
luch vatt Multitudes in ſo ſhort a time, wrote to Archelaus,that he ſhould 
conclude a Peace, upon the faireſt terms he could get. He therefore 
demanded a conference with Sy/{z, which being granted, he told him ; 
Hlla, the King Mithridates your Fathers fend, and yours, was forced by 
the avarice of thoſe who had the Command before you, to make the Way : But 

4VINp nOW os your Valour, he demanas a Peace, provided what you 
ſball deſire of him, be juſt, Whereupon Sls , who had neither Fleet nor 
Money, receiving nothing from Rawe, ſince his Enemies had declared 
him Enemy of the State, and having already ſpent all the Silver of the 


XVI: 


Temples of Pyhia, Olympia and * Epidauruwm, tor which he had engaged * raguiz; 


If the Lands confiſcated from the 7hebans, beeaule of their continual 
Rebellions, and who beſides all this , was impatient, to tranſport that Ar- 
My freſhand every way compleat to Rome againſt his Enemies, conſented 
bo his Peace, by telling him ; Archelaus, Mithridates ſhould have ſent 
«ſſadors roRome, to complain of the injuries he had received; but ins 
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ſtead of that be himſelf injured others, entring in hoſtile manner into their 
Territories, plundring their Treaſures as well Publick as Sacred, ſeiſing on the 
Goods of thoſe he had put to death, and ſhowing no more faith nor goodneſs to 
his own friends then to us, deſtroying many of them, and murdering the Te 
trarchs, his familiars who had all their throats cut in one nioht, with their 
Hives and Children, though they were not guilty ſo much as of a deſien. A 
for what regards us, he rather made appear his inveterate hatred, then any ne- 
ceſſity he had to make War, when he let looſe his rage againſt the Italians in Aſa, 
by a thouſand ſorts of Torments, ſparing neither Age, Sex nas Quality. So much 
for does this man bear to the Latin Name, who calls himſelf my Fathers 
Friend, but never remembved that friendſhip till Thad flain him a hundred and 
ſixty thouſand men, Wherefore we have no reaſon to truſt you any more. How 
ever for your ſake T promiſe he ſhall obtain favour from the Senate and Peopl: 
of Rome, if it be in good earneſt that he ask it, but if he ſtill feign, 7 adviſe 
you Axchelaus, to conſider the preſent eſtate of his affairs and your own, how he 
treats his Friends, and how we have dealt with Eumenes and Maſſa 
nifſa. At theſe words Archelans interrupted him, angry that he ſhould 
tempt him, and telling him he was not a manto betray Forces intruſted to 
his charge, but that he really hoped for peace if Hz demanded only juſt 
things. Whereupon SH{a,after lome moments Silence : Provided (faid he) 
Archelaus, that Mithridates put into our hands all the Fleet he has, reſtor 
the Generals Deputies, and other Priſoners, deliver up the Runaway's and fu 


gitive Slaves, ſend back to their Cities thoſe of Chios, and others tranſported. 


to the Fuxine Se, withdraw his Garriſons from all places where he has planted 
them, ſave only thoſe he had before the Peace was broke, pay the Fxpence of this 


Har, mhich he has been the cauſe of, and content himſelf with the Kingdom of 


his Anceſtors. T hope to prevail ſo far that the Roman people ſhall forget the 
Offences they have received. Archelaus hearing thele conditions, began 
preſently to withdraw his Garriſfons, and about the reſt wrote to the King, 
Sylla, that he might not in the mean while loole any time ; went and ſpall 
ed the Countries of the Henetians, Dardanians, and other Neighbouring 
Nations, who made delay incurſions into Zacedon, by that means exerc- 
ſing his Soldiers. - ithridates Deputiesreturning ſome time after, agreed 
to all, ſave only about Paphlagonia, but added that they could have had 
better terms from the other General Fimbria, Whereupon Sylla offendet 
at that compariſon, made anſwer, that that word ſhould coft Firmbria dew, 
and that as ſoon as hecame into' Aſia, he would ſee whether Mithridates ffou 
in need of Peace or FYVar. ' Whereupon he cauſed his Army to take thet 
March through 7hrace, that he might bring them to Cypſel/a, having ſet 
L nxcullus before to Abydos, for he was now returned, having often ver 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of Pyrates. However he hat 
brought with him a kind of Weet of Ships, which he had been furniſhed 
with at Cyprus, Phenicia, Rhodes, and in Pamphilia, with which hed 
illaged al the Coaſt as he came along, and skirmiſhed with. 2Zithridat 
is Fleet: Sylla therefore parting from Cypſela,and Mithridates from Pay 
»1s,met together, and began a new conference, being drawn our intotit 
Field, with few followers 1n the ſight of both Armies. AMithridates began 
| hisdiſcourſe with the alliance which he and his Father had with the people 
of Rome, complained of the injuries he had received from the Roman Ge 
nerals and Commiſſaries, who had eſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes in Cappadorth 
taken from him Phrigza, and favored by their diſſumulation the Viclences a 


" Nicomedes. Axdall this (ſaid he) for Money which they received ſometime 


from me, and ſometimes from my Enemies, for there is nothing, you Gewle 
L, men 
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men of Rome may ſo juſt ly be reproached with as love of Money. tn ſhort, 
our Generals being come to make War againſt me, whatever Thave done in my 
own defence, ought rather to be attributed to neceſſity then to any deliberate pur- 
poſe. Mithridates having only laid thus much, Sz an{wered in this man- 
ner. Thongh this be not the buſineff, we are met for, but only to conclude « 
Peace on the conditions by me already propoſed, yet Twill likewiſe in few words 
ſatisfy you in what you reproach us with, IVhen 1 commanded in Cilicia, 7 
reeſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia,by the Senates order, and 7 did it be- 
cauſe you yielded to the Authority of the People, for you ought either to have 
oppoſed it and ſhewed your reaſons in Fudgments, or after having ſuffered it, 
acquieſce in the Decree of the Senate. As for Phrygia, Manius gave it you, 
corrupted by your gifts, which made it a common crime betwixt jou, and by ſay- 
ing youget it by corruption, you own the poſſeſſion nu!lawful, and indeed Mani- 
us being convicted of having done many things of like nature for Money, the 
Senate declared them all null. JVherefore Phrygia being granted to you un- 
juſtly, they would not make it tributary to Rome, but ſet it at liberty. And 
when we diſpenſe with our dominion, over a Country which by right of JVar be- 
longed to us, as Conquerours of it, what reaſon hxve you to ſieſe on it * As for 
Nicomedes, he complains that by your perſwaſion Alexander who deſigned to 
kill him, wounded him, and Socrates Chreſtus invaded his Kinzdom. He 
confeſſes that thus injured, he entered armed into yonr Territories, but if you 
thought yonr ſelf injured without cauſe you ſhould have ſent your Deputtes to 
Rome, azd expedited the anſwer of the Senate. Tit granting that in the aſſault 
of Nicomede, you only repelied force by force, what had Ariobarzanes done, 
that you ſhould drive him ont of his Eſtates ? Therefore the Roman Generals 
that were upon the place, were obliged to reeſtabliſh him, and by reſiſting them, 
you kindled 4 War long time premeditated, and to begin which, you ſought only 
an opportunity, out of the hopes to become Maſters of all the JVorld, if you 
could overcome the Romans. JVe have manifeſt Proofs of this, ſince before 
any War was begun, you entred into alliancewith the Thracians, Scythians, and 
Sarmatians, ſolicited the Kings your Neighbours by your £Embaſſadors, cauſed 
Shipping to be built, provided your ſelf with Pilots and men of 1Var ; but above 
all, the Time you choſe for the Execution of your Deſigns is your convittion; 
for as ſoon as you knew that our Allies in Italy were + pg againſt us, you 
made uſe of that opportunity while we thus were embroyled to aſſail Nicomedes, 
aud Ariobarzanes, and oze after another, Galatia, Paphlagonia, and our own 
province of Alia. JV hat cruclties have you not ated? JVhether to the Ci- 
ties which you have ſubmitted to Slaves and Debtors, the firſ# of which 
you freed from Servitude, and the laſt from the Power of their Creditors : 
bether to the Greeks of whon# you put to death ſixteen hundred for one ſole 
crime, MHhether to the Tetrarchs of Gallogrecia, whom you murdered eating 
at your table. Or whether to the Italians, whom in the [ame day you pat allto 
the Sword, or drowned them in IVater with their Hives and Children, without 
reſpect to the ſacred places, or the Temples, whither they had fled for Sanituary. 
What Inhumanity did you not manifeſt in this occaſion? #hat [mpiety, what 
furious hate againſt us ? Tn concluſion, after having ſeiſed the Treaſures of all 
theſe people, you ſent over great Armies into Europe, contrary to our Edit, by 
which it is expreſly forbid all Kings of Aſia, toenter there. 7 hſgydone you for- 
raged Macedonia, one of our Provinces, deprived the Greeks of their liber- 
ty, and never repented of all this, nor made any uſe of the Tuterceſſion of Ar- 


chelaus till after Thad recovered Macedonia, and delivered the Greeks fron 


your violence by ſlaying one hundred and ſixty thouſand of your men, and taking 
two of your Camps, with all their Munition. Ana now 1 cannot but wonders 
that 
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that you ſhould exuſe your ſelf of the ſame matters for which you asked par- 
don by Archelaus, unleff it be that when Twas far h you were afraid of me, and 
now ſeeing me near, you think 7 am come to plead ; but pleadings are in vain whey 
Arms are once taken in hand, JVe do make Har upox you, and have defended 
our ſelves bravely hitherto,and will defend our ſelves to the end. 

- Szllx pronouncing thele words in Anger, the King was afraid, accepted 
the conditions propoſed to Archelaus, and after having ſurrendred up his 
Shipping, and executed all that was contained 1n the Articles of Peace, he 
returned into Portus, reduced to the Kingdoms of his Father only. Thus 
was the firſt War againſt 1ithridates appeaſcd. 


Sl after this went and encamped within two Furlongs of Fimbriz, and 
ſent to ſummon him to deliver into his hands, the Army which he com- 
manded contrary to the Laws, to which he in raillery returned anſwer, that 
Sylla himſelf had no very legitimate command. Sz thereupon beſieged 
him in his Trenches, and many publickly forſaking him, he aſſembled 
the reſt to beſeech them to ſtay, but they told him they would not fight a 
gainſt Roman Citizens: He thereupon rent his Robe, addreſſes himſelf to 
every one in particular, begging with Tears in his eyes, but they having 
an averſion for ſuch a meanneſs of Spirit, the greateſt part went over into 
HUzs Army. Thenhe ran from Tent to Tent to ſolicite the Tribunes, part 
of whom having gained by Money, he once again afſembles the Soldiers to 
renew the Oath. Upon which the Hexetians crying out all with one voice, 
that the Soldiers ſhould be called out and {worn man by man, he gave Or- 
ders firſt to call out thoſe who had received kindneſſes from him, and parti- 
cularly Nonirs the Companion of all his Crimes, who refuſed to ſwear, he 
drew his Sword, and had thruſt it into his belly, had not a great ſhout {ud- 
denly raiſed throughout the whole Army, ſtopt his proceeding farther. Af- 
ter this he {uborned a Slave with Money and promiſes, to go into Sllt's 
Camp asa Runaway and to kill him, buthe not having been able to bear up 
with conſtancy enough, histrembling made him ſuſpeCted, fo that being 
taken, he confeſſed the whole matter. Thisattempt inflamed all S{z's Ar- 
my with juſt anger, and made Fimbria {o deſpilable , that the Soldiers 
going tothe Ditch of his Camp, reviled him, calling him 4ri/#oz, after the 
name of one of thoſe fugitive Slaves in Sicity, who for a few daies was 

. Wherefore F7»byialoſt to all hopes,advanced to his Rampart, and 
demanded to ſpeak with Sa, who ſending Rutilins in his ſtead, put Fim- 
bria quite in deſpair, ſeeing a conference would not be granted to him, 
which had not uſually been denied even to Enemies. Yethe ſpoke to Ru 
tilins, and told him he deſired pardon for the faults he might have commut- 
ted, through the imprudence of his Age. To which Ruti/ixs anſwered, 
that if he would depart out of 4a, where Sls was Proconſul, he would 
give him paſſport as far as the Sea, he replied he knew a way more conve- 
nient, and at the ſame time returning to Pergamus, and entring the Tem- 
ple of eAifew pins, he thruſt himſelf quite through the body with his 
Sword, but the wound not bei — he defired the aſſiſtance of one 
of his Slaves, who diſpatched him, and afterward flew himſelf. Thus 
ended Fink the ſecond Plague of Aſia,next to Mithridates. Syll1 gave 
his body to his freed men to bury it, ſaying he would not imitate Cine and 
Marius, who had deprived many in the City, not only of life, but Burr 
als, he received likewiſe the Army of the defunt, which came to yield 
themſelves upto him, and joyned them with his own. After this he com- 


manded Curio to reconduQt Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes into their m_ 
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doms, and Wrote to the Senate of all that he had done, without taking 
the leaſt notice of his having heard that he was declared Enemy of the 
State, then he proceeded to ſettle Neceſſary Orders in the Province, he 
enfranchized and placed in the Number of the Allies of the people of Rome 
thoſe of /lion, Chios, Zycia, Rhodes, Magneſiz, andiome other people 1n 
acknowledgement of the good ſervices they had done the Common-wealth 
of Rome, or the better to comfort them for the miſeries they had under- 
gone for taking part with the Romans. And after having ſent Partics of 
Soldiers to all the orher Cities,he cauſed an Ordinance to be proclaimed by 
which all Slaves were enjoyned to return under the Power of their Ma- 
ſters, but becaule that many would not obey, and that many Cities like- 
wiſe revolted,the publiſhing of this ordinance cauſed a multitude of difor- 
ders, and was followed by ſtrange Slaughters, as well of Slaves, as free 
people, beſides the ruine of ſeveral Cities whole Inhabitants were ſold at 
outcry. ' He likewile ſeverely chaſtiſed all thole who had taken part with 
the Cappadocian as well in general as particular, eſpecially the Epheſians, 
who out of a baſe complacence for Mithridates, had ſhamefully taken out 
of their _ the gifts preſented by the Romans. After this Heralds 
were ſent to all the Cities, to give notice to the principal Inhabitans, to 
appear upon a certain day before S/lz at ZPheſus. Where being aflem- 
bled he took his ſeat on the Tribunal, and ſpoke to them in this man- 
ner. | 


The Orationgpt -Syl/2. 


He firſt time we paſſed with an Army into Aſia was when Antiochus King 

of Syria ſpotled your Province, whow we drove beyoad the Tanais and 
Mount Taurus, and thourb after that we might have kept you under our Do- 
minion, we left all at liberty, ſave "89 few poopie whom we gave to Eumenes 
and the Rhodians, our Allies, rather as Subjeits then as Tributaries, which is 
manifeſt becauſe when the Lycians complained againſt thoſe of Rhodes, we freed 
them from their obedience. Theſe benefits we have done, you obſerve now your 
acknowledgment. After that Attalus Philometor had left us his Kingdom by 
Will and Teſtament, you aſſiſted Ariſtonicus aoainſt ns for the ſpace of four 
Tears, till Fi time as he being taken Priſoner, ſome of you returned to your 
duty either through neceſſity or fear. After which remaining in Peace four and 
tnenty Tears together, you in that tim? became ſo prodigionſly rich, as well Co- 
monalties at private perſons, that the repoſe and delights which you enjoyed re- 
vived in your Spirits your animoſities and averſion againſt us, and taking 0c- 
caſion from the p we had with our Allies, ſome invited Mithridates to 
make War againſt us, and others joyned with him, as ſoon as they ſaw him in the 


Field. But that which is moſt heynous, you conceived no horror to murder, by 


his order on the ſame day all the Italians with their Vives and Children, not 
ſparing (hoſe who had fled for refuge into the Temples, conſecrated to_ your 
Gods. *T1s true you have in ſome meaſure been chaſtiſed by Mithridates him- 
ſelf, who violating the Promiſes he had made you, gave you over to the Plun- 
der of his Soldiers, and filling your Provincewith Blood and Slaughter, deſ- 
poiled youof your Lands, diſcharged your Creditors of the Money they ought 
you, gaveliberty to your Slaves, and ſet Tyrants 1 many places over yott, and 


encouraged the Retreats of Thieves, and Pyrates in all places, both by Sea anl 
V 2 | Zahd: 
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*firſt to ſpoil thoſe places, the | 


Land, So that it was long ere you made tryal of the difference between the 
Proteitors you had caſt off, aud thoſe you had choſen, We have likewiſe in- 
flifted ſome puniſhment on the Perſons of the Authors f theſe diſorders, but 
that is not enough, It is but juſt to impoſe ſome publick penalty that may be 
agreeable to your crime; But fear not from the Roman Clemency Maſſacres, 
raſh confiſcations, inſurretions of. flaves, or other barbarous ations of that 
Natare. He allow ſomething to the Grecian Name, to the glory of Aſia, 
.and to our Ancient Friendſhip. T therefore condemn you only in the advance 
of froe years tribute which you owe,together with the mony expended in this War, 
and a certain Sum 'to be imployed in the affairs of the Province. 1 my bl 
will appoint the contribution of each City, and the time of payment, and take 
notice whoever will not obey T ſhall treat them as Fnemies. 


Having faid theſe words he Aſſeſſed the ſeveral Sums, ſent the Rolls 
to the Deputies, and appointed Commiſſioners for Collecting of the 
Moneys. Now they being Poor and already very much in Debt, and be- 
ſides ſorely oppreſſed with the quartering of Soldiers, were conſtrained to 
Mortgage to the Uſurers, ſome their Theaters, others their places for 
Excerciſes, others their Forts or Gates or ſome Publick Building ; Thus 
preat Sums of Mony were brought in to S{a,and Afiz groaned under its 
Calamities; for beſides all this the Pyrates kept the Sea with ſuch great 
Fleets, that they might almoſt compole fo many perfe&t Armies, with 
which they publickly pillaged the Sea Coaſts. Afithridates lent them 
inion of which he was like to looſe, 
but they were extreamly increMd and grown formidable, not only to 
thoſe that ſailed on the Sea, but likewiſe to the Ports, Caſtles and Mari- 
time Cities. So that Zaſſos, Samos, Clazomene and Samothracia were ta- 
ken and ſackt before Sllz's face, and *tis ſaid they took out of the Temple 
bf Szothrace, Riches to the value of a thouſand Talents. He would notre- 
lieve them, whether he thought themunworthy becaule of their infideli- 
ty, or becauſe he haſtned his return to Rome, by reaſon of the ſeditious, 
wherefore he paſſed into Greece, and from thence into 7taly,” with the 
greateſt part of his Army. We have writ what he did there in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Civil Wars, proceed we now to ſet forth how the ſecond War 
began between Mithridates and the Romans. | | 


Murena whom Sl had left with Fimbrias two __ to ſettle the re- 
maining orders neceſſary in the province, ſought only ſome occafion of war, 
out of a Paſſion to obtain the Honor of Triumph, and Mithridates being re« 
turned into his wm OP made War upon the Colches, and the Boſpho- 
rans who had revolted againſt him. As for the Colches they only demand- 
ed Mithridates Son for their King, and —_—_ obtained it returned to 
their obedience. But the King having a ſuſpicion that what” they had 
done was by his Sons ſolicitation, ſent for him, fettered him in chains of 
Gold, and ſoon after made him away, though he had ſerved him well in 
6 againſt Fimbria. As for thoſe of Boſphorns, Mithridates fer fortha 

ect and raiſed ſo powerful an Army, that ſuch great preparations gave 
occaſion to believe they were not made againſt the Boſphorans but __ 
the Romans. For the King had not yet fo abſolutely quitted the poſſeſhon 
of Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but that it was with the reſerve of lome 
places. He had moreover entertained a ſuſpicion that 4rchelans, when he 


wasin Greece had granted to Ha conditions beyond what was my 
whic 
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which that Captain perceiving was afraid, and fled to 1urena for pro- 
teftion. He animated him fo far againſt 47ithridates thar he preſently 
took the field to be beforchand with him, and entring his Country by the 
way of Cappadocia, forraged as far as the Gates of Comanes the greateſt 
City of the Kinzdom, Celebrated for a famous and rich Temple, where 
having defeated ſome Horſe of the Kings, the Deputies on his behalf 
came to him, remonſtrating that by this Action he broke the Articles of 
Peace, to which he anſwered that he ſaw no Articles, and indeed, Ss 
had drawn no writings, but only contenting himſelf with the Execution of 
the conditions, was departed out of the Proyince. 1urets giving only this 
ſhort Anſwer, purſued his Enterpriſe, and after having pillaged even the 
Conſecrated Monies, returned to take his Winter quarters in Cappadocia. 
The King ſent Ambaſſadors to the Senate, and to yz to make his com- 
plaint of Murens, who inthe mean time forbore not croſling the River 
Halis (though very broad,and at that time extreamly {wolnby reaſonof the 
Rains ) = ſacking four hundred Villages of :ithridates Kingdom, with- 
out receiving any oppoſition from the King, who expeCted the return of 
his Ambaſſadors. So that the Roman General returned into Phrygia and 
Galatia with a great booty, where Callidins ſent from Rome becauſe of 
Mithridates complaints, came to meet him. He ſhowed him no Ordi- * 
nance of the Senate, but only told him before a great company there pre- 
ſent that the Senate forbad him todo any injury to a King, with whom 
they had contracted a Peace, and after having faid thoſe words in pub- 
lick, he entertained him a good while in private. Murens forbore no- 
thing of his former Violence, but on the contrary preſently cauſed his 
Army to March towards the Frontiers of Mithridates Kingdom, who ſeein 
now it mult of force come toan open War, commanded Gordizs to roſſeſe 
himſelf of the Neighboring Villages. That General forthwith made pro» 
viſions of beaſts for burthen and munitions, and gathering together all the 
Country, and as many Soldiers as he could, went and encamped on the 
River, direaly oppoſite to Aarenz, but neither one nor the other put 
themſelves ina poſture to fight, till ſuch time as the King being come with 
a more powerful Army,there hapned a great Engagement : For the King 
having paſſed the River, notwithſtanding al! the Reſiſtance of the Enemy 
| fare Myuwrena to give ground, and to ſecure himſelf on an eminence na- 

turally fortified, from whence taking the byways of the Mountains, he re- 
. Covered Phryzia, after having loſt many of his people, either in the flight 
or in the Battel. The Fame of this great Viftory, gained ſo ſuddenly, and 
as it were in paſſing, being ſoon ſpread abroad in all places drew Multi- 
tudes of people to Mithridates. And he to return his thanksro Fupiter 
Militaris, after having driven out all the Garrifons AZwrens had left in 
Cappadociayfacrificed to him according to the cuſtom of the Countsy. The 
place where this Sacrifice is made is on a high mountain, on the top of | 
which they raiſe a mighty pile for the Vidtims, to which the Kings bring 
the firſt Wood, then they raiſe another ſmalleg Pile on the top of that, 
whereon they pour Milk, Hony, Oyl and Wine, and all forts of Odori- 
ferous Drugs. At the foot of the Pile is a Feaſt made for the Aſfiſtants, 
like tothoſe the Kings of Perſis were accuſtomed to make at Paſargada, 
and after all they ſer fire tothe Pile, the flame of which riſes ſo high that it 
Is ordinarily ſeen a * thouſand Furlongs, and the fire {o heats the Air * 4 5:»5:4 
thereabout, that the place is not to be approached for ſome days after. 37:7 ©7* 7% 
Thus Sacrificed Mithridates. But Sz judging that it was a blemiſh to 
his Honor to have the War ftill continued againft a King, with yo__ 

im- 
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himſelf had concluded a peace, prevailed to have Gabinius ſent to Aurena, 
to order him poſitively to give over this War,and to reconcile Mithrodates 
with Ariobarzanes. They mettherctore together ina place where 1/7ithri- 
aates delivered to Ariobarzanes in Hoſtage one of his Sons of four years 
old, to the end, that part of Cappadocia where he had placed Garriſons, 
might remain to him with ſome augmentation, and that being agreed he 
made a feaſt for all the company,where he propoſed a reward torthole who 
excelled either in Drinking, Eating, Jeſting or Singing, and in ſhort all 
ſorts of Divertiſements, from which only Gabizizs exculed himſelf. Thus 
ended the ſecond War between Mithridates and the Romans,, after ha- 
ving laſted three years. Sometime afterthe King finding himſelf at peace, 
{ubdued the Boſphorans. And made King of that Nation one of his Sons 
called Machares, Afﬀter that, he invaded the Acheans, which are on the 
Frontiers of the Colches, and who as ſome ſay, are the remainder of thoſe 
who returning from the Wars of 7roy, were brought by chance to that 
Coaſt. But having loſt one half of his Army partly by Ambuſhes, partly 
in ſer battel, or by the Extremity of the Cold, he returned into his King- 
dom, from whence he {ent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to ratifie by writing the 
Articles of the Peace. Ariobarzanes for his part whether of his own mo- 
tion, or {et on by ſome other, ſent likewiſe to complain againſt him, that 
he had not reſtored to him Cappadocia, for Mithridates ſtill withheld a good 
part. Whereupon Slz ordained that Mithridates ſhould abſolutely quit 
Cappadocia,which he did, and then again ſent Ambaſſadors to Rope to de- 
mand a Ratification of the Treaties. But becauſe $ylz being dead, no per- 
lon would move it in the Senate, he underhand engaged his Son in Law 
T igranes to make an irruption into Cappadocia, as done of himſelf, which 
yet was not fo cloſely carried, but the Romans had knowledge of it. The 
Armenian however entred violently into Cappadocia, and carried away into 
Armenia three hundred thouſand men whom he imployed with other 
Country People in Tilling the Land. He had not yet taken the title of 
Armenia, but now he aſſumed it, and cauſed 7igranocerta to be 
called by his own Name, that is to ſay the City of 72rares, theſe things 
palled in ſa. | 

i 


| But Sertorivs having fieſed upon Spain, not only made an inſurreQion 
in that Province, but among all the Neighboring People, againſt the Ro- 


mans, and compoſed a kind of Senate of thoſe of his Faction, of the 


Number ct his Senators, there were two of the name of Zcius, the one 
Manius the other Fanius, who gave advice to Mithridates, that it he 
he made an Alliance with Sertor:us, he might ſoon become Maſter of the 
greateſt part of iz, and the Nations thereunto confining. The King 

uffered himſelf to be perſwaded, and ſent Ambaſſadors to him, whom he 


, Cauſed to be brought into his Senate to receive Audience, and after ha- 


ving ſpoken advantagiouſly of his own glory, the regulation of which had 
reached even to the Kingdom of Ports, io that he beheld himſelf in a 
Condition to niake War upon the Romans, both in the Eaſt and Welt, he 
made an Alliance with /7:thridates in favor of which he gave him in Aſs, 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Galatia, and ſent M. Farms to be 
his. General, and the two Zxc## to ſerve him as Counſellors. And in- 
deed they counſelled him to-undertake this third War, wherein he loft all 
his Empire, Ser:0rivs being dead in Spain, and the Romans having ſent 
againſt him two Generals, firſt Zacullus, who commanded the fleet under 


H{z, and after him Pompey under whoſe ConduQall the Eſtates of 
| thridaes 
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thridates fell under the Roman Power, and with them all the Neighboring 

Nations as far as Euphrates, Pompey taking from this way opportunity to 

reduce them. Mithridates then who had already made trial of the Ro- 

man Arms, and hoped for nofavor, began this War, with great Gaiet 

and Courage, laboring might and main in his preparations, as one refed, 

yed to overcome or periſh. He employ'd the reſt of that Summer, and 

all Winter in cutting down Materials, and building of Shipping ,and forging 

of Arms,and ſent into his Sea Ports two Millions of 477na's of * Wheat ; be- * 4» ancetath 

ſides his old Troops he had preſently great Numbers of Auxiliaries. Thoſe **** 

he raiſed in Aſia, were compoſed of Chalybes, Armenians, Scythians, 

Taurians, Achzans, Heniochiens, Leucoſyrians and thoſe people inhabitin 

on the Banks of the River 7hermodoon called 2nazones. Thole he vie 

in Europe were Sarmatians, Baſilides, Jaziges, Coralles, of all the People 

of Zhrace, near the River fer, and the Mountains Rhodope and Hemus, 

and likewiſe the Baſternes the moſt Valiant Nation of all. Thus compri- 

zing the Furopears,his whole force was found to amount to one hundred 

and forty thouſand Foot, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe, beſides Multitudes of 

Pioneers, Sutlers, and Merchants that followed the Army : Spring being 

come he took a review of his Fleet, ſacrificed to Fupiter Militaris ac- 

cording to Cuſtom, and cauled to be caſt into the Sea a ſet of white 

Horſes Harnafſed, as an offering to /Veprune, and after all that marched 

into Paphlagonia with his Forces, under the command of 7axiles and 

Eumocrates his Lieutenant Generals; being arrived there,he made an Ora- 

tion to his Army, {peaking proudly of his Predeceſſors and of himſelf, how 

from a little Kingdom he had made it a mighty Empire, without ever ha- 

ving been overcome by the Romans, where himſelf was in Perſon. In 

concluſion he declared againſt their unfatiable and unlimitted ambition, 

which had even reduced /r4ly it ſelf, their Native Country to Slavery. 

Then he began to {peak of their Infidelity rowards him,refufing to ratife 

the Peace by writing, that they might be at liberty upon the firſt oppor- 

tunity to renew the War ; and then after having laid down the reaſons 

that induced him to the War, he began to talk wonders of his own prepa- 

parations, and to ſpeak with contempt of the Roman affairs, whom Serto- 

rius overpreſled in Sp4in, and which in Ztaly were become deplorable by 

| domeſtick Seditions. 77s for theſe reaſons, ſaid he, that though the Py- 

rates have ſo long reigned at Sea, they have not been able to take any Courſe 

with them, for they have no Allies that aſfift them, nor no Subjetts but thoſe 

they keep in awe by force of Arms. . See you not here ſaid he ( pointing to the 

two Luci) their woſt conſiderable Citizens, who have declared themſelves 

Enemies -/ their Country to make an Alliance with «s. - Having encouraged 

his Army by theſe words, he made an Irruption into Bithynia, which Ni- 

comedes lately deceaſed without Iſſue had given by will tothe Roman peo- 

ple. Cotta was at preſent Governor, but being a heartlels Man he fled 

to Chalcedon with all his Forces. Thus Bithynia fell once more under the 

power of Mithridates, the Romans being all retired with Cotta to Chalce- 

don. The King advancing toafſault that City, Cotta who was nothing of 

a Soldier durſt not come to an incounter with him, but his Admiral cat 

A led Nudss, drew into the field with one half of the Army, and poſted 

rf himſelf in an adyantagious place; yet he was driven thence, and forced 

nt | fo fly towards one of the Gates of the City, where every one preſſing to 

er | ter, the Enemies that p_ them, threw no dart in vain upon a 

ti- Multitude ſo crouded together, thoſe which guarded the Walls being in 

,, | fear for themſelves, let down the Portcullis, and drawing up our” and 
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{ome other Officers by ropes, left the reſt ro mercy, who were lain in the 
mid(t, between Friends and Enemies, itretching out their hands in vain to 


- one and the other. Mithridates thinking it beſt to purlue his good for- 


tune,cauſed his Fleet the ſame day to come about to the mouth of the Port, 
and having broken. the Iron Chain, that croſſed ir, burnt tour of the 
Enemies Ships, and Tow'd out the reſt, about ſixty in Number, at their 
Sterns, Whilſt neither NVudzs nor Cotta endeavored to prevent them, 


" not daring to ſtir out of the Circuit of their Walls. There died three 


thouſand Romans amongſt whom was Z. Marlins a Senator, Mithridates 
loſt only twenty Soldiers of his Baſternes, who were moſt forward in the 
aſlault of the Port. - 


Soon after Zncins Lucullus Tent to this War, brought with him one Le- 
gion from the City, to which thole two of Himbria's, and two others 
being joyned; ſo that he might have about thirty thouſand Foot, and ſix- 
teen hundred Horſe, he went and encamped near Mithridates, who be- 
lieged Cyſica, where having underſtood by the Runaway's that the King 
had about three hundred thouſand Men, and that what Proviſions he had 
were partly brought by Sea, and the remainder by thoſe that went out on 
Forrage, he turned himſelf to his people, and faid he would ſoon have his 
Enemies at diſcretion, bidding them remember what he now told them. 
He obſerved after this a mountain very proper to encamp on, of which if 
he could poſſeſs himſelf he might have abundance of Vittuals, and on the 
contrary the Enemy would want. Wherefore he deſigned to poſt himfelf 
there, thinking it of infinite importance to overcome without danger. 
There was only one very narrow avenue to it, of which 17:thridates was 
fieſed and had placed there a ſtrong guard, according to the advice of 
Zaxiles, and his other Captains, but Zacins AZanins, who had been Ar- 
bitrator of the Alliance berwixt Mithridates and Sertorins after the laſt was 
dead, ſent privately a man to Z#cwllus, and having got his word for him- 
{elf perſwaded the King to let the Romans pals, and incamp where they 
pleaſed, becauſe Fimbria's Legions who had fought under Sertorins had a 
deſign to yield themſelves to him, and would doit in few days, and that 
there was no need of the expence of blood or ſweat, when they might van- 
quiſh without fighting. Whereupon. Mithridates doubting nothing, ac- 
corded very imprudently to this advice, ſuffering the Romans to paſs in alt 
ſecurity by the {trait, and tortifie againſt himſelf a high mountain, of which 
being once Maſters, proviſions might freely be brought to them from be- 
hind, whilit a Lake, Mountains and Rivers hindring the bringing of any 
by Land to Mithridates, it loon began togrow ſcarce ; beſides he had no 

' way left tomake a retreat by, nor could he by force draw Zxcullus from 
his poſt, having let go his advantage, and to all this Winter approached, 
when no more Proviſion could come by Sea. Now Zacullus remembred 
his friends of the promiſe he had made them, ſhowing them the thing al- 
moſt done. Not but that 14ithrizates poſſibly might, having ſuch a Multi- 
tude of Men, haye forced his paſſage through the midft of his Enemies: 
but he chole rather to employ his power againſt Cyſsca, believing that the 
taking of that City would prove a remedy both againft-the difficulty of the 
way out,: and the ſcarcity of Proviſion; And becauſe his Army was fo 
valtly numerous he undertook at the fame time all manner of ways to ſtorm 
it. He incloſed the Port where Ships were with a double Wall, drew 
Lines of Circumvallationabout the reit of the City, raiſed a great Number 


of Platforms, Built Towers of Wood, and Batteries covered with gy 1 
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and other Engins, of which one which was the greateſt was called Hellepo- 
lis, one hundred Cubits large, on whuch was a tower furniſhed with in- 
ttruments to caſt ſtones, and darts of all forts. He likewiſe drew up cloſe 


to the Port, two Gallies joyned together, which bore a tower from which | 


they might lay a bridge tothe wall. Things thus prepared he cauſed three 
hood Cylicenian priſoners, to be imbarked upon Veſſels, and ſent un- 
der the walls, who when they came near, ſtretched forth their hands to 
their fellow Citizens, beſceching them to have compaſſion of them in the 


danger wherein they were. But P:{/trazus Governor of the place cauſed 


them to be told from the wall, that being now reduced under anothers 
power, they ought to reſolve with themſelves, and with conſtancy under- 
go their misfortune. This way not ſucceeding, //ithridates cauſed to 
advance towards the wall, the Engine built on the two Gallies, and having 
preſently let fall the Bridge ; four Soldiers leaped upon it and gained the 
wall. The Cylicenians ſurpriſed a#this Novelty, ſeemed at firit to give a 
little ground, but ſeeing no more haſtned to follow them, they took heart, 
and made thoſe four leap from the top to the bottom. Then pouring pitch 
on the Gallies, and caſting fire on it, they forced the beſiegers to retire ; 
and get off their Engine. Thus the aſſault from the Seaward proved ug- 
ſucceſsful. The ſame day a third attempt was made, they brought at the 
fame time, all the Batteries up to the Wall on the Land fide, but the in- 


| habitants bravely defended themſelves running from fide to ſide, and from 


one place to another, ſo wherever the Aſſault was moſt violent, they craſh- 
ed in pieces the Engines with great Stones which they let fall upon them, 
or turned off their blow with Cords, wherewith they intangled them, or 
rendred them ineffeQual by placing before them Sacks of Wool hung over 
the wall, quenching their flaming Darts with Water and Vinegar, and 
breaking off the force of the others by placing before them bundles of 
Cloths, and Coverlids. In ſhort, they put in praQiice all that the wit of 
Man could invent to defend themſelves ; yet all the pains they took could 
not prevent one part of the Wall, to which the beſiegers had applied fire, 
from falling before night, but the fury of the flame being then ſo great 
that they durſt not attempt to enter, and the beſieged the ſame night built 
up another Rampart from which they defended themſelves, till ſuch time 
35 there aroſe a mighty tempeſt,which utterly broke to pieces all the Kings 
Engins, and made them uleleſs. *Tis faid that Zupiter gave this City 1n 
Dower to Proſerpina, whom the Cyficenians adore above all other Divi- 
nities, and that during the ſiege, her Feaſt day on which they uſed to Sa- 
crifice to her a Black Cow being come, and they having none of that hair 
had made one of Paſte to offer in Sacrifice to her, when behold at the 
lame time a Black Cow coming from the Sea, and cutting through the 
waters, paſſed over the booms that were drawn croſs the Port, and en- 
tring into it, ran through the City direQly to the Temple, and ſtopt be- 
fore the Altar, on which the Inhabitants ſacrificed it with _ of Re- 
hef. AMithridates Friends upon this, adviſed him to raiſe his ftiege from 
before this Sacred City, but he would not be moved. He got up to 
Mount Dindymus which is above the City, from whence he cauſed to be 
continued a Terraſs or Platform directly to the Walls, upon which he 
made Towers to be erected, he likewiſe wrought hard to undermine the 
Walls, and having many uſeleſs Horſes, ſome too lean for want of For- 
rage, and others lame for want of Shoo's, he ſent them back to Birhynia. 
{xcullss purſued them, and overtaking them art a paſſage of the River 
Rhynazce made a great ſlaughter; took fifteen thouſand Priſoners, ſix thou- 
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{and Horſes for Service, anda great Number of Beaſts for Burthey, 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Ciſica, Fumachss one of AMithridates Gene- 
rals making inroads into Phrygia, witha flying Army, flew a great Num- 
ber of Romans with their Wives and Children, ſubdued the Piflidians the 
Tfurians and C:hcia, till fuch time as Deiotarus one of the Tetrarchs of 
Galatia drawing into the Field to purſue him,at laſt overtook him, defeated 
him, and flew a great quantity of his people. Mean while Winter being 
come, Mi:thridates found himſelf deprived of thoſe tew Proviſions that 
came by Sea, ſo that Famine ſurpriſed his Army, ſome dyed, end others 
lived on dead Carkafes, after the manner of the Barbarians, others again 
feeding on nothing but Hgrbs, contracted mortal diftempers, befides the 
ſtink of the Corps that lay in the Fields unburied brought the Plague a- 
mongſt them. Yet for all this 47ithridates courage failed not,for he hoped 
at laſt totake the City by the Terraſs he was rayting from Monnt Dinas. 
»us. But when the Inhabitants had unflerminedthat and burnt all his En- 
gines, and that knowing his Soldiers were weakned by Famine, they be 
San to vex him with continual Sallies, he reſolved to raiſe his Siege, he 
therefore embarqued by night to go with his Fleet to Para, and his Land 
Army took their march towards /ampſacus, but becaule the River «opus 
was more {woln then ordinary, Zc{/zs overtook them at the Paſſage, flew 
a great Number, and purſued the reſtas far as that Town, to which ha- 
ving laid Siege, Aithridates lent Shipping thither, and brought away both 
Soldiers and Inhabitants by Sea. After this he left in one part of his Ships, 
ten thouſand choſen men, commanded by that #/"arius whom Sertorias 
had ſent to him. Alexander the Paphlagonian,and Dronyſius the Eunuch,and 
himſelf went towards \Vicowedia, with the relt which where the greateſt 
Number, but the greateſtpart of the one and other, periſhed by ſtorm: 
Thus the Cificenians ſo powerfully aſſailed ſaved themſelves, by their 
own Valour, and by the aſſiſtance of Z»c//uz5s, who ſtarved the Enemies 
Army. Wherefore to this day they exhibit ſolemn Plays in memory of him 
which they call Lucullians. | 


Now the Conſul after having ſo well ſucceeded by Land, by means of the 
Famine, diſtributed thoſe Ships he had cauſed to come from 4a, to his 
Lieutenants, of whom one called 774arius made a deſcent at Apamia, forced 
the City, and made a horrible Slaughter of the Inhabitants who had taken 
SanEtuary in the Temples. The other called Barba made himſelf Maſter of 
MNicea, and Prutiade leated on a Mountain, both deſerted by Aithridate 
Garriſons, and then keeping the Sea, went and took thirteen of the Ene- 
mies Ships out ofthe very port of the A:heas. And having met near Zemms 
with Yarins, Alexander 2nd Dionyſius in a deſert Iſle, where is to be ſeen the 
Altar of Philoeres, tyed about witha brazen Serpent, a Bow and a Cork 
ler, tyed about with Bands, which are the Monuments of his misfortune. 
He made diretly towards them, without knowing who they were, but 
{ceing they ſtood firm, he ſent off only two Shipsto draw the Enemiesto 
a Batrel, who would not quit the road, but were content to defend them- 
felves from the Land, he therefore ſent other Ships about,who putting® 
ſhore ſome foot on the other ſide of the Iſland, he by that means forced 
them again to betake rhemlelves to their Ships, but they not daring to, ven- 
ter out toSea, for fear of Zucall:s, but coaſting along,were beaten both by 
Sea and Land, with a great flaughter, and a ſtrange diſfomfiture. The 
three Commanders were taken, hid in a Cave. D:0n:ſi:s having drunk 


poiſon he had with him dyed inſtantly. #arizs wes lain by Zucallss uy 
: order, 
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order, who thought it umproper to lead a Roman Scnator in Triumph, but 
Alexander was relerved tor that Pomp. This done Zzcn{frs gave advice to 
the Senate by letter, which he ſent with Laurels, according to the cuſtome 
of the Vidtorious, and rook his march towards Birhynuia, As for Mithri- 
dates as he failed towards Poautrs, he was twice battered by Tempeſt, 
whereby he loſt ten thouſand men, and fixty Ships, the reft being diſper(- 
ed as the Wind carried them, and he, the Admiral being {plit, contrary 
tothe advice of his Friends, embarked na Pyrates Veilcl, which brought 
him to S72ope, from thence he went to Amiſr, and there diſpatched away 
into Armeniato his Son in law 7 7zgrames and into Boſphorns to Machares, his 
Son, to leavy ſpeedily Auxiliary Forces; and deputed Diocles tothe Neigh- 
bouring Scythians with prelents and a great Sum of Money. Burt he 
went both with Preſents and Money, and {urrendred himſelf to Zacullrs, 
who in the mean time purſuing his Victory (till, advanced with his Army, 
ſubduing and plundring all as he went, 1o that being entred into a rich 
Country, and which tor a long time had known no War, he found every 
thing {5 extraordinary cheap, thata Slave was fold for four Drachms, an 
Ox tor a Drachm, and Goats, Sheep and Claths ata proportionable rate. 
Atlength he beſieged Amiſz and Zupatoriagwhich Mitbridates cauſed to be 
built near Am//a, calling it by his own Name, and deſigning it forche reſi- 
dence of the Kings. He aſſaulted it with Towers, Terraſles, and Mines {© 
vaſt, that they ottimes fought underground, beſides rhe befieged having 
met with their Works, and opened them from the City fide, did with 
Hives of Bees drive againſt the Labourers, Bears, and other Wild Beaſts ; 
But yet he found more dirticulty at the fiege of Amiſa, for the Inhabitants 
defended rhemlclves gallantly, making frequent Sallies, and provoking the 
Befiegers to fight man to man. Beſides AZ/thriaates ſupplied them with as 
nfuch Proviſion, Arms and Soldiers as he pleaſed, which he ſent from Cab+- 


res, where he ſpent the Winter, in garhering together another Army," 


which he ſoon found to amount to forty thouſand foot and four thouſand 
Horſe. Abour the beginning of the Spring Zncn!/ns took the Field, and 
took up tow:rds the Mountains to march againſt the King, who to hinder 
the Conſuls pallage had placed there very good Troops, with orders to 
pive him notice by fires of whatever pafſed. They were commanded by 
Phenix, amanof reputation, and of the Blood Royal, who ſoon gave the 
Signal of Z»c-:{»s coming according to appointment, but went and delive- 
erdup himſelf and his Forces to him, fo that having ſecurely paſſed the 
Mountains he deſcended to Czbires, where being defeated ina Battel of 
the Horſe, he again recovered the Mountain, Pompey Colonel of his Ca- 
valry was wounded and brought before the King, who asking him what he 
would do tor him, it he gave him hislite. Zach (laid he) provided you 
become a Friend to Lucullus, but as long as you are his Enemy, Thuve nothing 
fo ſay. Upon this anſwer the Barbarians would have killed him : but the 
King prevented them ſaying he would never injure Valour forlaken by For- 
tune. After this he ſeveral times drew up his Army in Battel in the 
Plain, and ſeeing that Zncllrs would not deſcend, he obſerved on all ſides 
how he might gain the Mountain. Mean while a certan Seythian called 
Olcaba, who had fometime before fled out of the Kings Army to Zrcullus, 
and had ſaved a great part of his Forces in the laſt Battel of the Horle,and 
therefore cat at the Generals Table,and was of his Counſel, and had know- 
ledge of his ſecrets, came to his Tent, as he repoſted in the heat of the 
day, and would needs enter, having no Arms about him, but a little Dag- 
ger which he uſually wore z Byr when the Guards ſtopped him he grew 
| = angry 
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angry telling them that there was a neceſſity to wake Zuculss, but they 
told him again, that nothing was more neceſſary for Zucullss as lite, 
Whereupon he mounted on horſeback, and went and fſurrendred himſelf 


to Mithridates, whether it were that he believed himſelf {uſpected, or . 


that he was angry atthe injury he imagined he had received, he preſently 
diſcovered to the King another Scythian called Sobadacus, who being ar. 
reſted, was accuſed of a deſign of going over to Zucullrus, who ſtayed till 
on the Mountain; for he would not deſcend into the plain, becaule the 
Enemies were ſtronger in Horſe, {o that ſeeing no other way to goto 
Mithridates he found in a Cave a Huntſman, who knew all the ways, un- 
der whoſe Condu& he came, by unknown paſſages juſt over the head of 
Mithridates, from whence he deſcended, and without entring the plain 
where the Enemies Horle lay, he went and pitched his Camp, behind a 
certain Channel full of Water; being there encamped he would ſoon have 
been in want of Proviſion, but he ſent for Corn as far as C:ppadocia, and 
was continually skirmiſhing with the Enemy, till M:rhridates one, day, as 
thoſe of his party fled iſſuing out of his Camp, ran to meet them, and after 
having reviled them with reproachtul words, forced. them to turn head 
again, which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Romans that they fled, and all in 
abreath runup to the Mountain, continuing their flight a long time after 
the Kings party had given over the chaſe of them, for every one took the 


' companion of his flight for an Enemy, ſo much had fear diftraQted them, 


Mithridates putt up with this ſucceſs ſent through all the Territories un- 
der his Dominion, news of that Victory, and drew off the greateſt and 
beſt part of his Horle, giving them Order to Ranſack Zucullzs his For- 
ragers , as they brought Corn from Cappadocia, hoping to reduce him to as 
great neceſſity of Victuals as- himſelt had been at Cy{ica. And indeed it 
was a plaulible Deſign to cut of Zucullus Proviſions which could be brought 


'to him from no other part but Cappadocia, but the Kings Horſemen mect- 


ing with the Vanguard of the Forragers in certain ſtraits, where their Hor- 


| ſes could hardly doany ſervice, had not the patience to ſtay till they were 


come into the open plain. The Romans preſently put themſelves into or- 
der, and favored as they were by the advantage of the place, killed a great 
many of their Enemies, drove others down the Precipices,and put all the 
reſt to the Rout. Some ſaved themſelves by night in the Camp, and be- 
teving they only were eſcaped made the noiſe of this defeat, though truly 
it were great, much greater then indeed it was. And becauſe this news 
came ſooner to 17ithridates then to Zxcullus, the King judging that after 
the loſs of his Cavalry, the Enemy would not fail to fall upon him, grew 
fearful, and diſpoſed himſelf to remove thence, of which at the ſame in 
ſtant he gave nqtice to his friends, that were in his Tent; But they 
without ſtaying till he publiſhed the march, ſent every one out of the 
Carp before day, his Equipage, with ſuch haſt that at the Gate the Bag- 
gapge-horſes overthrew one another. This being obſerved by the Soldiers 
who knew thoſe that led the Horſes, their fear increaſed their ſuſpicion, 
and the whole Army thinking themſelves wronged , that they had not 
all notice of it, iff a fury flew to the Paliſade, broke it down, and ſpread 
themſelves in diſorder through the Plain, every one flying what way he 
thought beſt, notwithſtanding all their Generals and Officers could do 
to prevent it. The King himſelf could not appeaſe this Tumult and 
Rage ; for when he perceived it, he went out of his Tent to ſay ſome- 
thing, but not being liſtned to by any one, he threw himſelf on the ground 
in the midſt of the croud, from whence being taken up, and ſet on Horle- 
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back, he fled by the way of the Mountains, with very few in his Train: 
Lucullus having intelligence of the Victory of the Forragers, and ſeeing 
the flight of his Enemies, ſent the greateſt part of his Horſe togive them 
chaſe, and incompaſled with his Foot thoſe who remained in the Cam 
prepared to receive the aſſault. He had before ſtrictly forbid the Soldiers 
toplunder, till the Enemy were utterly defeated : but when they beheld 
ſo many Veſſels o#® Gold and Silver , and ſv much eoſtly Rayment, they 
quite forgot his Orders. A7:thridates himſelf had been taken, had they 
not cut open, and {traw'd abroad ſome Males full of Gold, wherewith a 
Mule was loaden, which while thoſe that followed him , bufied them- 
ſelves to gather up ; he eſcaped to Comares, from whence he went with 
two thouſand Horſe towards 772raes, who would not ſee him, but gave 
him ſome Caſtles for his abode, and cauſed him to be treated and ſerved 
like a King. Inſomuch, that deſpairing of ever entring again into his 
Kingdom, he ſent an Eunuch , called Bacchvs, to his Seraglio, to pur to 
death in any manner whatever, his Siſters, his Wives , and his Concu- 
bines. They became their own Executioners, and either by Steel, Poy- 
ſon or a Halter ended their Lives, of which the Governours of the Gar- 
riſons left by AZithridates having advice, ſurrendred (all but a very few) 
to Zacullus, 


Lnucullus after this ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the Province, went about to 
all the Cities ſetling his orders. And cauſing his Fleet to come before the 
maritime places, he ſoon took Amaſtris, Heraclea, and all the reſt except 
Sinope, which tor ſome time generouſly defended it ſelf, ad got the better 
of him in a Sea fiight. But when the Inhabitants ſaw they muſt be taken, 
they {et on fire their largeſt Ships, and going on board their lighter Veſſels 
fled.Sometime after he reitored them their liberty,being thereto advertiſed 
by his Dream. Tis ſaid that Autolycus the Companion of Hercules, inhis 
expedition againſt the Am2a20xes being driven by tempeſt into Simope,reign- 
ed there, and that after his death, his Statue was reverenced as a God, and 
uttered Oracles. Thoſe of Sizope willing to have their God along with 
them, when they fled, wrapt it upin Linnen, and tyed it round with Cords, 
to carry it away the more ſecretly; but though Z«cullus knew nothing of 
it, nor no one living had given him notice, he thought he ſaw that God 
calling to him, and on the morrow as ſome paſſed by him, carrying that 
Statualo bound up, he commanded them.td unfold the Linnen the cove- 
red it, and beheld the ſame Image that had appeared to him. $o this 
Dream proved advantagious to the Cittizens of S/zope. Zxcullus likewiſe 
reftored to liberty the Citizens of Amiſa, who like the others had eſcaped 
away by Sea. He had heard tell that in the ſame time when the 4rhe- 
ians were Maſters of the Sea, they had ſent thither a Colony, and eſta- 
bliſhed a Government of which the people had the Adminiſtration, that 
afterwards that City falling under & Dominion of the Kings of Perſsz, 
Alexander firſt reſtored them to that liberty which afterwards the Kings of 
Pontus had deprived them of. Whereupon he took pity on them and 1mi- 
tating the goodneſs of Alexander, and in favour of the Atrick people, he 
made it free, and gave order that the Inhabitants as well bf 4m1ſz as Sizo- 
pe, ſhould forthwith return to their dwellings. Aftertheſe rwo places were 
thus taken by Zxcillus, and reſtored to liberty, one of the Sons of 17ithri- 
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dates, called Machares King of the Boſphorns, having ſent him a Crown of ' 


Gold, he received him intothe friendſhip of the people of Rome. Atter- 
ward he diſpatched Meſſengers to 7igranes, to demand Mithridates, uu 
then 
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then marching towards 4#2,which {till owed one fourth part of their fruits 
of the fine adjudged by S5/{z, he impoled a Tribute upon them according to 
the Value of their houſes, and the number of their Slaves, withal ſacra- 
ficing to the Gods of Victory, as it his Enemies had been already totally 
overcome. The Sacrifices performed, he marclicd forward with two 


\ choſen Legions, and five hundred Horſe, to make War upon 7 72ranes, be- 


cauſe he would not deliver up /7:thridates to him. As (Fon as his Army had 
paſſed the Zxphrates he went on without doing any injury to the Barbari- 
ans, fave only making them pay contribution , tor the people of thele 
Countries were Enemies to War, and would not engage themſelves in the 
differences between 7ieranes and Zncnulls. No one durlt give advice to 77- 
oranes of Zncullys deſign, tor one unhappy man that adventured but to 
{peak of it, was hanged up as a diſturber of the publick Peace, but at laſt 
when he ſaw” he came on, he ſent Aithrobarzares betore with two thou- 
{and Horle, to oppole his march, and gave orders to Azxceus to make 
haſt to Zigranccerra to defend that place. This King (as we have ſaid be- 
fore) had cauſedthis City to be built for the Glory ot his Name, and to the 
intent that he might people it with Perſons of Quality and Condition, had 
by Edictdeclared that all moveables were not brought thither, ſhould be 


- confilcated. The Walls were fifty Cubits high, at the foot of which there 


were Stables quite round. He had likewiſe in the Suburbs builra moſt ſtately 
Palace, with magnificent Gardens, anda great number of Channels full 
of Fiſh, with Parks for Beaſts, and ſome diſtance from thence a ([trong 
'and beautiful Citailel : All theſe things he committed to Mancers Guards, 
whilſt he on allGdes leyyed Forces to compole -an Army. Mean while 


' Zucallus meeting with Aithrob:rzanes, loon defeated him, and gave him 


chaſe ; and Sext:/izzs having ſhut up AZancens in 7 79r ano ta, pillaged the 
Royal Palace without the Walls, beſieged rhe City, planted his Barre- 
ries, and ſet the Miners to work. Whlit Sexti/izs was bnfied at this 
ſiege, Zigraxes had. gathered together two hundredeand fifry thouſand 
Foot, and fifty thouland Horle ; about {ix thouſand of which he ſent to 
Tizranocerta, who opening a paſſage through the midſt of the Roman 
Army , reſcued from thence hh Kings Concuaies, and carried them 
away with them. For qr ak he marched againſt Zzcul!ys , with the 
Teſt of his Forces, where Mthridates came to him, and adviſed him not 
tocome to a ſct battel with the Romans, bur to keep the Field with his 
Horle , and waſt all the Country round about their Army : ſo that, if 
poſſible he might ſerve him in the ſame manner, as Zxcullus. had done 
his Army before Cyſica , and deftroy them without fighting. But the 
Barbarian laughing at this advice, continued his March always in order 
of Battel, and ſeeingrthe ſmall number of the Romans , ſaid in a Jeer : 
If they be Ambaſſadors, they are a great many, bit if th:y be Elemies they 
are very few. Zitullns having taken notice of a Hill behind 7z2ranes Ar- 
my, 'gave order to his Cavalry to go charge the Enemy 1n Front, and to 
betake themſelves to flight, as ſoon as they had drawn them on to a Bat- 
tel, to the end, the Barbarians might break their Ranks to purſue them, 
whilſt he with the Infantry, taking a compals, went and gained the Hill, 
without being perceived by the Enemy : When he law them {cattered 
and in diſorder, in-chaſe of his Horſe , as it they hadi;already been vicio- 
rious ; and their Baggage remaining at the foot of theYill, he crying out 
the Vittory is ours fellow Soldiers, went down, and firſt oF=all charged up* 
on the Train and Baggage Horſes, who forthwith betaking ſelves t0 


flight, preſſed upon the Foot, and the Foot did the like upon t __ 
F*:8 
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{> that the whole Army was immediately in a rout ; for on one fide the 
Roman Horle turning head againit thoſe, who had ſeparated themlelres 
from the main Body to purſue them, cut them in pieces ; and on the 0- 
ther ſide, the Baggage Horles, as it they had been thrult forward , over- 
threw ll they mer with ; and the whole multitude prefſing one upon ano- 
ther, by reaſon of their great number , without knowing the reaſon of 
the diforder, the Romans made a wondertul ſlaughter. Not a man ſtopt 
now to plunder, for 7»c/lus had expreſly forbid it, with ſevere threats 
on the tran{greſſors. Wherelore trampling under foot Collars and Chains 


of Gold, they followed the Maflacre tor the ſpace of * ſixfcore Furlongs, Fiſts wilth 


till night coming on, they returned back, and ipailed the dead, by Per- 
miſſion then given them by Zau:ullus. Atter this defeat, Mancens, Gover- 
nour of 7 granocerta, dilarmed all the Mercenary Greck Soldiers in the 
City, having entertained ſome ſuſpicion of them : Wherefore they fear- 
ing to be likewiſe made Priſoners, got them Clubs, and trooped together; 
ſo that they parted not one trom another, either marching or ſtanding ſtill. 
And when 47azcexs came to charge them with ſome armed Barbarians , 
they wrapt theirleft Armin their Coats inftead of Bucklers; and runnin 
defleracely into the midſt of their Enemies, ſlew a great number, whoſe 
Arms they divided amongſt them ; when they rhought they had Arms 
enough to ſerve their turn, they went and fciſed upon ſome Towers that 
flanked the Walls, trom whence they called to the befiegers, and helping 
them to mount upon the Wall, made them Maſters of the City. Thus 
Tyranocerta newly built, whicher out of meer vanity Inhabitants were 
forced to come from all parts, became a prize , and enriched the Army 
with a moſt prodigious booty. Z:grazes and Mithridates , in the mean 
time, gave orders to ſet on foot another Army, of which Athridates had 
the command, becauſe the other thought hun more capable, being in- 
ſtructed by the expcrience of ſo many loſſes ; they ſent likewiſe todemand 
aſſiſtance fromthe Parthians , but Zcz//us having likewiſe diſpatched to 
that King, to requeſt him to aſſiſt him with his Forces, rather than the 
others , or at lealt to be but a looker on ; he in particular promiſed both 
parttes, but kept his word neither with one nor the other. There was 
no City but 17:thridates ſet on work to forge Arms ,* nor ſcarce a perſon 
in Ar-zexi4 capable tobear them, but came and enrolled himſelf in theſe 
new Levies. But he thought it not beſt to employ ſuch a multitude, he 
cole only ſeventy thouſand Foot, and half as many Horſe of the ableſt 
Men, and diſmiſſed the reſt: And after having diſtributed them into Com- 
panies and Regiments, almoſt according to the Italian Diſcipline 3 he gave 
tin charge to the old Pontick Soldiers to exerciſe them. They were no 
loner in'the Field, but Zxcullus appeared reſolved to fight : but Mithri- 
ates kept firm upon an Eminence, where he had poſted himfelF with all 
tis Foot, and the greateſt part of his Horſe ; and 77grazes being gone 
with the reſt to. charge the Romans, who were forraging abroad was de- 
feated , which gave liberty tothe Romans, for the future, to ferch Corn 
without any fear, to forrage in the very face of Mithridates, and to draw 
nearer to his Camp. At laſt the Kings were reſolved to block up Zacullzs 
m the midſt between them; to this end 7zgranes took the Field, but the 
duſt diſcovering, his March, the General, who knew their deſign, drew off 
the flower of his Horſe, with Orders to goas far as they could to meet the 
Armenian, and to charge him before he could put his people in order. 
Mean while he-did all he could to draw Mithridzres to a battel, he at- 
tempted the*making a Ditch round about the Hill, but he could not = ige 
un 
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him to deſcend, till Famine beginning to affi&t both Armues , they all re- 
created without doing any thing. 7 7grares into the heart of Armenia,and 
Mithridates into what was left him ot the Kingdom of Pozt#s, with four 
thouſand Men of his own, and as many of 7igranes. LZucullus followed 
them in the Rear ; but being himſelf oppreſſed with want of Proviſion, 
he returned back again : and Mithridates having made a {wifter March 
than could be imagined , ſurpriſed Fabius, whom the Conlul had left to 
command there, and forced him to betake himſelf to flight, after having 
five hundred of his Men ſlain; yet he returned to the charge, ſtrengthed 
with the aſſiſtance of all the Slaves that followed the Army, to whom he 
gave their liberty, and held out the fight all that day , till ſuch time as 
Mithridates wounded with the blow of a Stone on the Knee, and with an 
Arrow below the Eye, was ſuddenly carried out of the Battel. This oc- 
caſioned the paſſing away of ſome days without fighting, whether the 
Enemies were in pain for the Kings health, or whether their wounds re- 
quired reſt. However it were,the King was ſoon cured, being dreſt with 
medicaments compoſed of the Poyſon of Serpents, by the Aebares, Scythi: 
ans by Nation, who for this purpoſe always followed the Court. To F+ 
bins ſucceeded 7riarins, who brought a new Army of Zxcullus his Forces, 
with which he preſently marched againft Mithridates ; but as they were 
ready to engage, both {ides were forced to part, there ariſing fuch a furi- 
ous Tempeſt, as had never being ſeen in the memory of man ; it threw 
down the Tents of both Camps, carryed the Beaſts of Burthen out of the 
way, and likewiſe took up ſome Soldiers and threw them among the Preci- 
pices. Upon the Rumour of Z«cullus his coming, Zriarins deſirous to do 
{ome memorable action whilſt he commanded, went ab6ut break of day to 
make an aſſault upon 47ithridates Out-guards. They fought a long time 
with equal Fortune, but at laſt the King making an onſet with the Wing in 
which he was, began to overcome, broke the Romans and drove their in- 
fantry into a miry Valley, where the Soldiers not able to ſtand upright, fuf- 
fered themſelves to be killed without any reſiſtance. After which purſu- 
ing his advantage he fell into the Rear of the Cavalry, to whom he gave 
chaſe with much eagernefs, when a Roman * Centurion Galloping by his 
ſide as if he had been one of his Train, gave him a great wound with his 
Sword in the thigh, for he was doubtful 1f he ſhould have ſtruck him inthe 
Reins he ſhould not have pierced is Armour. The Roman was preſent- 
ly cutin pieces by the Guards, and Mzthridates carried into the Rear of his 
Army. However they ceaſed not purſuing the Viftory, which had been 
much greater, had not thoſe who were about the King, cauſed the retreat 
to be ſounded. This ſurpriſed thoſe who followed the Chaſe, and trou- 
bled them ſtrangely ; for they were fearful, leit ſome misfortune were hap- 
pened el{ewere, till fuch time as the thing being known, they came and 
gathered in Throngs about the wounded King, in the midſt of the Plain, 
where 7:mothews his Chirurgion having ſtopt the blood, ſhowed them 
him ſtanding,as Aexander was in the Zdies ſhown to the Macedonians,who 
were in fear for his ſafety. AZithridates himſelf would needs be dreſt up- 
onthe Arlop of a Ship, to the endevery one might ſee him, where being 
fomewhat recovered, he reproved thoſe who had cauſed the Retreat to be 
founded, and the ſame day caufed his Army to march towards the Roman 
Camp, which they for fear had already deſerted, there were found among 
the dead, fourand twenty Tribunes, and one hundred and fifty Centuri- 
ons, nor ever did the Romans in one only defeat looſe ſomany Officers. 
Atrer this Victory, the King retired into Armenia called the tefs, carrying 
| along, 
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along with him all Proviſions that he could tranſport, and corrupting what 
he left, leſt if Z#cullus came intothat Country, he ſhould make uſe of 
them. At the ſame timea certain Roman Senator called 4+ti1;us who for 
fear leſt proceſs ſhould be made againſt him, had eſcaped to Mithridetes, 
and had by him been received with all poſſible demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
was convict of a plot againſt his perſon. Yet he would not out of reſpect 
to his former Dignity, let him be put to the Torture, but was content to 
let him ſuffer an ordinary death : but his accomplices were cruelly torment- 
ed,fave only thoſe of his freed man, to whom he had communicated his de- 
ſign, whom the King let go becauſe they had only obeyed their Maſter. As 
for Zucullus he ſoon was come upto 1ithridates, and was now upon the 
point to engage with him, when the Proconſul of 4fz ſent to proclaim 
throughall the Province, that the Senate blamed Zzcu{{us for having ſpun 
out the War ſo long and therefore diſmiſſed the Army, injoyning the Sol- 
diers not to ſtay any longer upon pain of confiſcation of their Goods. The 
newsof this Ordi being come to the Camp, moſt began to file off, 
there remaining only with Zcullus ſome poor Wretches who having no- 
thing tolooſe, teared no confiſcations. Thus Zxcullus no more then thoſe 
before him, could not make anend of this War, for the Allies being revolt- 
edin Ztaly, and the City afifted with Famine, by reaſon that the Pyrates 
were Maſters of the Sea, it was not thought proper to embroyl themſelves 
in ſo great a War, till they were delivered from the preſent Inconveni- 
ENCEs. 


Mithridates having advice hereof entred into Cappadociay and began to 
reeſtabliſh himſelf in his own Kingdom, which the Romans diſſembled till 
ſuch time as the Sea was cleared of Pyrates : but after the Pyrates were de- 
feated by Pompey, and that he was come into Aſie, they renewed the War 
againſt Miz4ridates, giving that great Captain Commiſſion to be their Ge- 
neral. Wherefore what _—__ man acted on the Sea before he bore 
Arms againſt Mithridates, inga part of that expedition, and not re- 
lating to another Hiſtory, Iamot the mind to make a Summary recital of 
tin theplace. Mithridates at the beginning of his firlt War againſt the 
Romans having made himſelf Maſter of 4, becauſe Sz was then im- 
ployed in Greece about Aﬀairsof importance, believing thathis Dominion 
there would be of no long durance, ſpoiled all that Country, and continu- 
edall thoſe Cruelties we have related. He likewile at the ſame time ſent 
forth Pyrates whoat firſt coaſting up and down witha few ſmall Barques, 
only got ſome booty, but the War growing hot, they encreaſed in Num- 
ber, and fitted out great Ships, and afterwards finding a {weetneſs in the 
raſtneſs of their gain, whether the King were overcome, or whether he 
had made Peace, or whether he were in flight,they continued their Robbe- 
ries; for they {aid that having loſt their Goods, andabandoned their Coun- 
tries by reaſon of the War, neceſſity had driven them from the Land, ta 
ſeektheir Fortune for the future by Sea. They ele&ted among themſelves 
Arch-pyrates, who commanded a certain Number, as if it had been a law- 
ful War. They aſſaulted weak Cities, and ſometimes very w_ ones too, 
whoſe Walls they either ſcaled or threw down. They pillaged them after 

ey had taken them, carrying totheir places of retreat all the rich men 

they took, to make them pay their ranſome, and giving their Rane ho- 

aourable names they ſhook off the name of Pyrates, and called themſelves 

Soldiers adventurers. They had likewiſe Artificers whorn they kept in Fet- 

ters, and continually ſtored up Wood, Iron, Braſs, and other Materials. 
Y 
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For their vaſt booty had ſo heightned their courages, that preferring that 
kind of life before any other, they imagined themſelves Soveraigns, and 
Kings, comparing their Power to that of Armies, and eſteeming; them. 
ſelves invincible, when ever they pleaſed to unite together, they.built Shipg 
and forged Arms eſpecially in C:/icia called the Rough, which was the com- 
mon retreat of all theſe Corlairs, or as we may ſaw the principal Seat of 
War. Not but that they had in other places Caſtles and Forts in defart Iſlands 
and cunning Harbaurs, but they aatly retired to that Coalt of C:1:cia the 
Rough, which was inacceſſible, and bounded with Rocks reaching almoſt 
out of ſight, and therefore all the World commonly called them Cilicians, 
This miſchief which was begun in Ci//ci4 infeted hkewiſe the Syrians, 
Ciprians, Pamphilians, Pontrck Nations, and almoſt all the Oriental pec- 
ple, whotyred with the length of the Mirhridatick War, and chooſing 
rather todo ill then ſuffer it, changed their dwellings on Land for the Sea, 
{o thatin a ſhort time they amounted to many thouſands, and not only be- 
come Maſters of the Sea that wets the Oriental Coaſts, but {pread them. 
{clvesthroughout all the Seas as far as the Pillars of Hertwules, tor they de- 
teated ſome Roman Pretors in Sea Fights, andamong others the Pretor of 
Sicily. No Ship durſt appear about that Ifland, the very Husband-man had 
abandoned the Fields, becauſe of the continual deſcents they made, which 
very much annoyed he Romans, for beſides that they beheld their Provin- 
ces pillaged, want of Corn brought a Famine into the Citie. Beſides it was 
not eaſie to defeat ſuch great Forces, that ſpread themſelves over all pans 
both of the Sea and Land. Who were alwaies ready either to fly or foht 
whilſt none knew their Country or place of retreat, nor indeed had th 
any reſidence or propriety, but what fell intheir hands. Wherefore thels 
extraordinary kind of Enemies who gave themſelves a diſpenſation againſt 
all the Laws of War, of whom nothing clear or certain could be made 
out, were very formidable, and few would have accepted a Commiſſion 
for this War. For urens having undertaken theſe Pyrates did nothing 
memorable, no more did after him Servilins 7ſanricus, They were grown 
{o bold asto Land upon the Coaſts of Brundyſium and * Hetruria, from 
whence they carried away fome Women of Quality whom they found in 
the Country. And defeated two Bodies of an Army, whoſe Eagles they 
carried away. The Romans no longer able to ſuffer theſe Loſſes and At- 
fronts, by Decree of the Senate, gave to Pompey the greateſt man of that 
time Command of their Armies for three Years, with Authority over al 
the Seas, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and within all the Maritime 
Provinces for* four hundred Furlongs from the Sea, and to Command all 
Kings,Governours and Cities, to furniſh him with neceſſaries. They per: 
mitted him likewiſe to make new Leavies, both of men and Monies, and 
in the mean time gave him an Army compoſed of ſtanding Legions, al 
the Ships they had, and ſix thouſand Attick Talents in ready Money. 
difficult a thing they believed it to overcome ſo many Naval Armies, to 
urſue them in ſd valt an extent of Seas, and to ſeek them out in ſo many 
oles, having to do with Enemies, they could not get within reach 
except they pleaſed, and who were ready to fall on, when they were leaft 
thought of Nor indeed didever any Roman General go to War with 6 
large a Commiſſion as Pompey's. Soon after they furniſhed him with ſix- 
ſcore thouſand foot, four thouſand Horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy 
Ships, comprizing the Brigantines, and for his Lieutenants, they gave 
him fiveand twenty Senators, among whom he divided the Seas, giving 


them Horſe and Foot and Shipping, with the Enſigns of Pretor. Every 


Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant had abſolute power in the Quarter he Commanded, and he 
likea King of Kings, went trom one part to another, to diſperſe' his Or- 
ders, and to ſee that every one kept in his Poſt without quitting it, or pur: 
ſuing the Enemy far from it, if he conld not gain the Vitory upon the 
place, to the end that there being alwaies people in a readineſs in all places, 
totake up what others had not fully done, the Pyrates might find ao ſecu- 

rity in flying from place to place. After having diſpoſed things in this 
manner, he gave the Commiſſion of Spain, and the Streit to 77b. Nero 

and Marlins Torquatus joyntly, of the * Celtick arid * Liguſtique Sea, to * Gaul. | 
Marius Pomponins ; of Africa with Sardinia, Corſica and the Circumadja- * Go 
cent I{lands to Zertulus Marcellinus, and P. Attilizs ; of the Coaſt of Htaly 
from Sicily to Aearnanta to 0. Gellins and Cn. Lentulus ; of the Tonizn Sea 

to Plotius YVarus and Terentins YVarro ; of Peloponeſus, Attica, Fubza, Theſ* 

ſaly, Macedonand Beotia to Z.Cinna ; of all thee Az 2a Sea, and the Hel- 
leſpont to Z. Cullivs. Of Bithynia, Thrace the Propontick, and the mouth of 
Pontuus to L. Piſo, of Lycia, Pamphilia ,, Cyprus and Phanicia to Metellus 
Nepos.  * Theſe were the Quarters he aſſigned every Lieutenant, where wore, thre »rre 
they were to fight, and to give them their Chaſe, ſo thatſaving themſelves * Ay mwargensy 
from one, they might fall into the hands of another, forbidding them to combifiice bei 
purſue beyond their Bounds, for fear leſt thoſe long Chaſes might be a fo 13: 
means to delay the War, for his ownpart he flew (if one may lo, fay ) 
from one part to another, to ſee what paſſed, and having in fort days 

one the Circuit of the Weſtern part of the Sea, he returned to Rowe 
from whence he went to Brundvſium, where again taking Shipping, and 
running over all thoſe vaſt Oriental Seas, he brought every where a dread 

of his Name, by the {wiftneſs of his motion, the greatneſs of his Force 

and Power, and the opinion had of a Captain of ſuch high reputation. So 

that the Pyrates who as it was, thought would have aind him, or at 

leaſt would have found ways to have made his Vittory difficult, preſently 
raiſed their Siege, before thole Towns they had blocked up, and out of 

the fear they had of him, retired into their Forts, and ſheltring places. 

Thus Pompey cleared the Seas without fighting, and his Lieuteniants every 

one in their Quarter took all the Corlairs that haunted there. After this 

he went into C/icia with a great number of Soldiers and Workmen, and 

ſtore of Engines, believing he ſhould be put to the aſſaulting after ſundry 
manners thoſe Forts built upon ſuch high Rocks. But the renown of his 

name alone and the vaſtneſs of his preparations ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Pyrates, that they believed they ſhould make the better compoſition if 

they yielded without fighting. Thoſe who were in the two largeſt Forts, 

called Crazwe and Anticrague were the firſt who ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 

«er them all thoſe who held the Mountains of Cilicia one after another, 
yielded themſelves with great quantities of Arms, either already furniſh- 

&, orelſe only begun inthe Shops, beſides a great number of Ships, ſome 

Half built, others ready toſail, with Copper, Iron, Canvas, Cordage, and 

vers others Materials, which they had gathered together for their, uſe. 

There were foundalſo many Captives which they kept there, fome for 
Ranſome, others to labour in their works. Powpey burnt alltheir unwrought 
Materials, carried the Ships along with him and ſent the Captives home, 

many of whom found that their Funerals had been performed, their friends 
believingthem dead. As for the Pyrates who appeared not to have enga- 

Fit War in this kind of life, but becauſe they had loſt their ſubſtance 
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the War, he aſſigned them for their dwellings, Malle, Adane, Fpi- 
xi and {uch other Cities as were but thinly inhabited in the upper C?- 
8 licta, 
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licia, ſome of them likewiſe he ſent to Di»ma in Achaia, Thus the War 
againſt the Pyrates, which all Men thought would have been long, was 
ended in a few days by Powpey.There were ſeventy two Ships taken,three 
hundred yielded up, with fix{core 'Towers, Forts and others places of 
retreat, and about ten thouſand ſlain of thole who ſtood out upon their 


Detence. | 


XXIV. After this ſo expeditious victory, the ſuccels of which exceeded all Mens 
hopes, the Senate and People of Rome, in acknowledgement of the 
great Service done by Pompey conferred on him ſignal Honors. They gave 
him the Commiſſion of the War againſt 177#briaates, continued to hum the 
{ame Power to make Peace and War, and at his own Arbitrement to de- 
clare Friends and Enemies tothe People of Rome, thoſe whom he ſhould 
think Worthy, and over and above all this made him Generalifſimo of all 
their Forces out of /aly. Never before had the People of Rome given {6 
much Power to one Man at once, which poſſibly was the Reaſon, why 
they called him GREAT), for as to any thing elſe, the other Ge- 
nerals had before left but little to do in this War. Pompey then having 
Aſſembled the Forces of 4, went and encamped on the Frontiers of 
Mithridates Eſtates, who had at preſent a very gallant Army, compoled 
of thirty thouſand Foot, and threegthouſand Horſe all choſen Men, raiſcd 
uporhis own Lands for the defence of his Kingdom. Zxcullys had not 
long before ſpoiled all that Country, ſo that vituals were ſtill ſcarce, 
which made many of 1ithridates Soldiers run into the Roman Army, and 
though the King inflicted cruel puniſhment upon thoſe, were ſurprifedin 
the attempt, throwing ſome headlong down the Rocks, ſqueezing out 
others eyes, and burning ſome alive, fo that fear kept many of them in 
their duty; yet did his Army by little and little waſt, by reaſon of the 
ſcarcity. Which occaſioned his ſending Ambaſſadors to Pompey, to de- 
mand upon what conditions he might have peace, to which the Roman 
anſwered ; by delivering up the Runaways and yielding himſelf at diſcretion. 
The King having reported this anſwer to the Revolters, and ſeeing them 
terrified at it, {wore he never would have peace with the Romans; be- 
cauſe of their cruelty, Nor would conſent to any thing but what ſhould be 
for the Common good of thoſe had done him Service. Whereupon Pom- 
pey having laid a party of Horle in Ambuſh, ſent the reſt to skirmiſh with 
Mithriaates Camp,with Orders to = ground after the firſt charge, asif 
they had been ſurpriſed with fear,till ſuch time as having drawn the Enemy 
into the Ambuſh they charged them both together. And indeed the Ro- 
mans put therh to the Rout, and might poſſibly have entred the Camp in 
the Rear of thoſe that fled, if Mithridates fearing the diſorder had not 
drawn out his Foot, and placed them in Order before the Camp which 
forced them to a retreat. This was the firſt Engagement of Horſe be 
tween the two parties. At length the King oppretſed for want of prove 
ſions returned into the heart of his Kingdom, in hopes that the Enemy 
could not {ubſiſt in that ruined Country, at leaſt without much inconve- 
niency. But Pompey preſently diſcamped, and bringing in proviſions 
along with him marched as far as the Eaſtern parts. of the Kingdom where 

*:iz2r2 hecauſed a ine to be drawn of *one hundred and fifty furlongs in length 

ail.sinlingth. fortified with many Forts, to inclole the King and cut of his paſſage to fetch 
in Corn and Forrage. Mthridates gave no hindrance to this work, either 
out of fear or out of imprudence which ordinarily precedes Calamity, 


ſoon found himſelf once more reduced to ſuch want that he was forced - 
| ki 
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kill all the beaſts of burthen, to ſuſtain his Army, keeping only the Horſes 

of Service. With infinite trouble he made a ſhift ro ſubſiſt chus for fifty 
days, and afterwards with great filence made his eſcape by night through 
difficult ways. On the morrow Poxzpey overtaking him fell upon his Rear- 
guard, but the King notwithſtanding all the Counſel of Friends, would 

not give Battel, but contenting himſclt to oppole the Romans, with ſome 
Horſe to keep him off, gained towards Evening, the Forreſts which ſer- 

ved him for Rerreat. The next day he poſlefſed himſclfF of a Village for- 
tified with Rocks on all ſides, to, which there was bur one Avenue in 
which he placed four Regiments for Guard, directly oppoſite to which the 
Romans went and pitched their Camp, that ſo the King might have no 
way to eſcape. On the morrow the two Armies betook themſelves to 
their Arms very carly, and thoſe which had the Guard on one Party and 

the other, began the skirmiſh. Some of the Kings Horſemen alighting 
from their Horles, without Command went to afliſt their Infantry,. but 
ſeeing a grear party of the Roman Cavalry, come forward to the charge, 

they all ar onc2 fer a running towards the Camp to take their Horſes, that 

they mighr return to fight again(t the Romans on equal terms. But thoſe 

who were ſtill above, and ready to deſcend in a poſture of fighting, ſeeing 

theſe People run with great cries and in diſorder, and not knowing the 
reaſon, believing that the Camp being taken on the other ſide, they fled ; 
themſelves likewiſe threw down their Arms, and betook themſelves to 
flight, and becauſe the way was narrow, the croud was ſo great, that they 
overthrew,and tumbled one another down the Precipices. Thus the Army 

of Mithridates was defeated by thoſe who going to aſſiſt their Compa-» 
nions without any Orders, occaſtoned the Rout. It was an eafiy Victory 

to Pompey, for he had nothing to do but to kill, or to take Pritoners thole 
unhappy diſarmed wretches, engaged among the Rocks, there were about 

ten thouſand ſlain, the Camp was taken, and all 1thridates Baggage and 
Munitions, who eſcaping himſclf behind his Camp accompanied only 

with his Guards, found by chance ſome Mercenary Horſe, and about three 
thouſand Foot, with whom with all ſpeed he got to the Fort of Synoreos 
Where he had abundance of Mony. And having given both a largeſs, 

and a whole years Pay to the Companions of his flight, he carried with 

him abour fix thouſand talents, taking his way towards the ſprings of #«- 
phrates, that fromthence he might get to Colchis , he made ſuch haſt that 

in four day march he-paſſed the Zuphrates, where he ſtayed three days to 
refreſh his Men, and Arm thoſe other Troops he had gathered together, 

he thence entred into the Country of Cotexea, which is a Province of 4r- 
menia where he detcated the Coteneans and Iberians who would have {topt 

his paſſage, and from thence gained the River Aþar:. Some fay that the 
Aftatick Iberians, are deſcended from the European , that is to ſay, the 
Spaniards, others on the contrary, ſay the Spaniatds came from theſe 
Afatiques, others again, that there is nothing common between the one 

and the other but the name, there not being the leaſt conforniity either in 

their Language or Manners. Now /7thridates having taken uphis Win- = 
ter quarters at * Dioſcariade (which is a City ſaid to be founded by the 4r- 709 9, 
gImantes and Ciſtors in the voyage they made) began no more to have 1; caitor 444 
mean thoughts, nor that ſavored of the fugitive, he laid a deſign to march pay apa 
Mong the banks of the Euxinz Sea, and by the Scythians, neighboring on 7 Tapiner, Dag. 
that Sea, and the Palus Mzotis, that ſo he might this way arrive at Bo- ſcuri /» Gr:ch 


Phorzs, and after having driven thence his ingrateful Son 47achares, he ne Son 


might thence renciy the War againſt the Romans, and from Zurope tran- 
ſport 
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ſport his Arms into 4a, which are only divided by a ſtrait which ſome 
believe to have taken its name from B&s * becaule Zo transformed to a Cow 
paſſed there flying from the jealous Fo, Though theſe deſigns were ex- 
traordinary and {carce credible Mithridates attempted to put them in Exe- 
cution,he marched through all the Scythian Nations, whether Enemies or 
unknown, partly by force and partly by ſufferance : He was till both re. 
ſpeed and feared,fugitive and milerable though he were. The Henio- 
chians willingly gave him paſſage, but the Acheans endeavoring to oppole 
his march he forced it. It is ſaid that theſe people being caſt by Tempeſt 
on the Coaſts of the Fuxine Sea, as they returned from 7rcy, were ill treat- 
ed by the Barbarians, becauſe they were Greeks, and that having de- 
manded ſome Ships from the Cities of their Country and being refuſed 
them, they conceived ſuch an indignation or rather ſuch a rage, that all the 
Greeks they could catch they made Sacrifice off, at firſt, without any di 
ſtinftion, ſometime after chuſing out the faireſt, and at laſt drawing them 
by lot. Butlet thus much ſuffice concerning the Scythian Achzans. Now 
Mithridates being entred into the Country bordering upon the Palus Me. 
tis which isdivided among many petty Kings, there was not one but out 
of reſpeQ to the great reputation of his ations, and of his Kingdom re- 
ceived him favorably, and gave him paſſage through their Lands, they 
likewiſe made him preſents, and he ordered things ſo, that having drawn 
them intoalliance with him,and givenſome of his Daughters in Marriage to 
the moſt powerful of them there entred into his thoughts a wonderful Ex 
pedition. He formed a deſign to March through 7hrace and fo through 
AZacedon, and thence by the way of Pannonia to pals the Alpes, and enter 


into /taly. Machares his Son underſtanding that in ſo ſhort a time he had 


traverſed all thoſe Salvage Nations, and thoſe which are called the Straits 
of Scythiaz where never Man before him had paſſed, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
make his excuſe, that out of fear he had made an accommodation with the 
Romans, but knowing him implacable, he fled towards the Poxtique Cher. 
ſoneſus, after having burnt all the Ships he had to hinder his Father from 
purſuing him, but his Father ſending a Fleet after-him he ſlew himſalf 
As for Pompey he purſued 17ithridates as far as Colchis,but never imagining 
that he would take the way we have ſpoken of, or that a fugitive Prince 
would attempt any thing Great, he went through all that Province well- 
pleaſed to ſee the Country whither the Argonautes, and Caſtor and Pollux; 
had made their Voyage ;. and particularly the Rock,' where they ſay Pre 
metheus was chained on Mount Canrcaſus. There are in this Mountain ſeve- 
ral ſprinzs, that caſt forth Grains of Gold, but ſo ſmall, that they are 
{carce perceivable. Wherefore thoſe of the Country, put into the ſtreams 
Skins covered with wooll, by which means they get the golien ſands, 
whieh gather in the fleece. And poſſibly that famous golden fleece of 
Aete is nothing elſe. As Pompey paſſed through the Country to ſee thek 
Tarities, all the neighboring Nations came to wait on him, and behvs 
ConduCtors. Only Oreſe-s and Artocnus Kings of the Albanians, and Ibe 
Tians laid an Ambuſh for him with ſeventy thouſand men near the River 
Cyrus, which diſcharges it ſelf into the Caſpian Sea by nine Navigable 
Channels, and into which a Multitude of other Rivers looſe themſelves 
among which the Araxes is the greateſt of all. The Roman General ha- 
ving intelligence hereof cauſed a Bridge tobelaid over the Riyer,croſſed it, 
and drove the Barbarians into,the Wood, from whence they being accu- 
ſtomed to fight fallying out as From a fortreſs, and when they were | 


thought of renewing the charge, Pompey having placed People round 
about 
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about the wood, ſet fire toit, and as they came forth gave them chaſe, till 
ſach time 25 coming to give him preſents 2nd hoſtages, they ſerved likewiſe 
as matter for his Triumph. He tound among the Hoſtages and Priſoners 
many Women who had received no leſs wounds then the Men. They deemed 
them to be Amazons, whether the Nation of the Amazons, whoare not 
far off, had ſent aſſiſtant to thole Kings, or whether the Barbarians by a ge- 
neral name call all Warlike Women Amazons. 


againſt 7igranes, as the Allie of Mthridates taking the way of 4rtaxata 
the ordinary Reſidence of thole Kings. But 7zgranes was not for War. 
He had had three Sons by Mithridates Daughter, two of which he had 
ſlain with his own hand, one for turning his back in the fight, and the 
Cs was hunting,becauſe he happening to fall, his Son had not vouch- 
fafed to help him np, but on the-contrary had taken off his Diadem as he 
lay upon the ground,and put it on his own head. As for his third Son 7+ 
granes, becaule he ſeemed grieved for his fathers fall, he gave him the 
Crown, yet he ſoon after railed War againſt 7:granes, but being defeated 
in a Battel eſcaped to Phraates King of the Parthians, who had newly 
ſucceeded in that Kingdom to his Father $yztricus. Upon Porzpey's ap- 
proach the Fugitive Armenian by the Advice of his Holt; who for his own 
particular ſought the favor of the General, came and ſubmitted himſelf 
to the Romans 1n the poſture of a Suppliant, though he were Grandchild 
to Mithrid tes, being the Son of his Daughter, but the reputation of the 
Juſtice, and uprightneſs of Pompey was 10 great among the Barbarians, 
that 772razes himſelf relying upon it, without ſo much as ſending a He- 
rauld before came to meet him, to put his cauſe into his hands and to 
' complain of his Son as to a Judge. Pompey having ſent ſome Officers be- 
fore to receive the King in Honor of him, thoſe who'accompanied him 
not thinking themſelves in ſecurity, becauſe he had not ſent a Herauld be- 
fore turned tail, but 7 zgranes continued on his way, and being come near 
unto Pompey, paid him his reſpeCts as to his Superior, after the manner of 
the Barbarians. Yet there are ſome ſay the LiQtors brought him to Pom- 
 pzy by his Command. However it were,he came, gaye an account of his 
AQtions, made a preſent to Pompey of {ix thouſand Talents, fifty drams to 
every Soldier, a thouſand to every Centurion, and ten thouſand to every 
Tribune. Pompey pardoned what was paſt, reconciled the Son with the 
Father, ordained that the Son ſhould enjoy as King the Province of Sophens 
and Gordiana, which are at this day compriſed under the name of Arme- 
via the leſs, and adjudged tothe Father the reſt of 4-menia, on condition 
that he left it by ſucceſſion to his Son, and that he quitted to the Romans 
the Provinces he had conquered, and indeed he quitted all Syriz, from the 
Empbrates to the Sea, with part of Ciliciz which he had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of, after having driven out 4»tzochus the Pious. The two Kings were not 
yet parted from the Roman Camp, when the Son by perſwaſion of thoſe 
menians, who for fear had abandoned his Father, when he came to 
meet Pompey, deſigned an attempt on his life, but he was diſcovered and 
Arreſted, and being afterwards Convicted, that though Priſoner as he 
was, he had ſolicited the Parthians to make War upon the Romans, he 
was led in Triumph, and afterwards put to death in Priſon. Pompey be- 
ving the War was ended built a City in 4rmentia the leſs, in the ſame 
pe where he had overcome Mithridates, which becauſe of his Vitory 
called 1Vicopolis, He gave likewiſe the Kingdom of Cappadocia to Ario- 


bar z.1nes 


Pompey returning after this Victory marched his Army into Armexiz 
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barzanes and joyned to it Sophena and Gordizna which he had before given 
to the young 7rgranes, and which at preſent belong to the Province of 
Cappadocia, He gave him likewiſe Caba/a a City of Cilicia, and ſome 
others,ſo that Ariobar zanes left to a Son that ſucceeded him all that King. 
dom, ſubje&t to many changes, till the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, under whole 
Empire it was, with many others, reduced into'the form of a Province. 
Pompey after this paſſed Mount Taurus, and went to make War upon 4r- 
tiochus Commagenes,to whom he afterwards granted Peace with the Title 


of Friend tothe People of Rome, he defeated likewiſe the Meade Darius, 


becauſe he had aſſiſted Znriochns, or poſſibly 7igranes before him. Aﬀer- 
wards he led his Army againſt frets King of the Arabian Nabathizan, and 
at length againſt the Fews, who were reyolted againſt their King Arif. 
bulus, from-whom he took by force their holy City #eruſalem, beſidegall 
this he reduced under the Roman obedience without fighting, and as it 
were only in paſſing by, the remainder of Cilici«, which yet acknowledged 
not the Roman Empire, together with all the habitable $yria on this {ide 
Euphrates, Czloſyria, Phenicia, Paleſtine, Tdumea, Nturia_ and all the 
other members of Syria. Not that the Romans had any cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt Aztiochus the Pious, who was preſent at all this, endeavoring 
to obtain the Kingdom of his Fathers by force of Prayers; but the Roman 
General believed that having driven 7zgrazes out of theſe Provinces which 
he had conquered, they by right of War belonged to the People of Rome. 
As he was ſetling neceſſary Orders m his Conqueſts, there came to him 
Ambaſſadors on the behalf of Phraates and 7igranes who began to make 
War on each other. The Armenian demanded his aſliſtance aghis friend, 
.and the Parthians deſired to be received into the friendſhip of the People 
of Rome, and he unwilling to enter upon a War with the Parthians, with- 
out a particular Order of the Senate, {ent Commiſſioners who made Peace 
between the two Kings. 


Whilſt he was employed in all theſe affairs, Mithridates had taken the 
whole compaſs of the Zuxize Sea, and having fieſed upon Panticapes 2 
Merchant City ſituate in Zurope on the mouth of Pontus, very near the 
Strait, he ſlew his Son Xiphares for a fault committed by his Mother, in 
this manner. Mithridates had great quantity of Veſſels of Braſs bound 
about with Iron, and filled with Silver, hid under ground in a certain Cx 
ſtle, the Guard of which he had entruſted to Srratonice one of his Concu: 
bines or of his Wives. She only knew of it, and yet whilſt the King 
was making the Circuit of Poxtws, ſhe delivered to Pompey the Caſtle, 
all the Treaſures, only on this condition, that if her Son X7phares fell into 
his power he ſhould fave his life in favor of his Mother, he took the Mony, 
promiſed to preſerve her Son, and permitted him to retire whither he 
pleaſed with his Equipage. The King coming to know this, ſlew Xh- 
res onthe Sea-ſide in the fight of his Mother, who ſtood on the other fide 
the Strait, and threw the body into the water, not permitting it burial, 
ſmall account he made of paternal piety, that he might revenge himſelf 
of the Mother, who had committed the fault. Afr this he ſent Ambal- 
ſadors to Pompey who was in Syria, and knew not that he was yet living, 
offering to pay Tribute tothe Romans if he would leave him the Kingdom 
of his Fathers, to which Pompey ſending him word that he ſhould come 
and meet himas 7 zgraes had done, he anſwered that he could not do it, 
for that it would be unbecoming the Perſon of Mirthridates ; yet offering 
toſend his Sons, and fomeof his Friends. Upon this anſwer he' began - 

mak 
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make new Lezvies of all Men of all forts and conditions iridifferently, to 
cauſe to be made great quantity of Arms, Bows and Engins;without {pa- 
ring any thing whatſoever, the very Oxen uſed to Labour, being killed 
only for their Nerves, he impoſed likewiſe new Tributes from which 
the very pooreſt were not exempt, whilſt thoſe who had the charge of 
Colle&ing them, committed a thouland Extortions unknown to A77thri- 
dates. For hc had got an Ulcer in his face, which ſo disfigured him that 
he let no perſon ſee him but three Eunuchs that dreſſed him, being re- 
covered he found all his Forces in a condition to march being haves} of 
ſixty Regiments of ſix hundred Men each, beſides multitudes of all ſorts of 
People with quantity of Ships, and ſtrong places which his Captains had 
Geiſt upon during his diftemper. He therefore paiſed over a part of his 
Army to Phanagoriz, another Merchant City ſituate on the other ſide of 
the Strait, to the end he might on both ſides be Maſter of the paſſage. 
Pompey was (till in Syria, but a certain Inhabitant of Phanagoria called Ca- 

or, whom Zryphox the Kings Eunuch had formerly put to the Torture, 

lled the Eunuch as he entred, and began to cry out Liberty. The people 


preſently roſe upon it,and though the Fortreſs was guarded by Artephernes ' 


and other Children of M'ithridates ; yet they brought Wood round about 
it, and ſet it on fire, which ſo affrighted Artaphernes, Darins, Xerxes, Oxa- 
thres and Fupator the Kings Sons, that they yielded themſelves. They 
were all very beautiful, but they were all but Children, except only 4-- 
taphernes, who might be forty years old; there ſtaid in the Fortreſs only 
one of their Siſters called Cleopatra, who would not go out, and whole ge- 
nerolity ſo much pleaſed the King that he ſent Brigantines which brovghe 
her off. All the Caſtles thereabouts, which A:thridates had lately fur- 
prized, followed the Example of Phanagoria, Cherſoneſes, Theodozia. 
Aymphea, and other fortified Cities aboye in the Pontick Sea, did the like, 
infomuch that the King ſeeing ſo many revolts, and not placing any con- 
fidence in the Fidelity of an Army, moſt of whom werit to the War by 
Conſtraint, beſides the great ExaCtions he had made to bring this Army 
on foot, and his own unfortunate condition, in which Eſtate a Prince can 
have no reliance on the Faith of his SubjeQs, he ſent ſome Eunuchs into 
Sythia with his daughters to give them in Marriage to the Kings of that 
Country, entreating rhem to come to his ſuccour with all the Force they 
had. He had appointed theſe Eunuchs a guard of five hundred Soldiers, 
for the Conduct of thee Princeſſes, but ſcarce had they loſt ſight of 417- 
thridates but they flew the Eunuchs, who by virtue of the power they had 
over the Kings Spirit, had always tyrannized over them, and carried the 
Ladies to Pompey. The King though he had loft ſo many Children, ſo 
many ſtrong places, nay indeed his whole Kingdom, nor had now any 
hopes of aid trom the Scythians, abated not at all the fierceneſs of his 
courage, nor entertained any thoughts that were mean or ſuitable to his 
preſent Calamity ; He formed a delign tomarch into Ga/ and ſtir up that 
people to Arms, with whom he had to that purpoſe before handmade a 
eague and entred into alliance, thinking with them tocrols the ps, and 

fall upon Zaly, where he had hopes many people would joyn with him; out 
of the hate they bore the Romans ; for he had heard tell how Hanniba/ma- 
| Sn within Spain had laid the ſame deſign and fucceeded, andafter 
lodaring an attempt made himlſclf formidable to his Enemies ; beſides he 
had intelligence that almoſt all their allies in 7aly were revolted againſt 
them, out of a general hate, and had a long time bore Arms againſt 
them, and likewiſe favored to their prejudice the Gladiator Spurtacus a 
vile fellow. Upon theſe hopes he was ready to take his A 27" 
7. | Gaul, 
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Gaul, if the Army terrifyed with ſuch prodigious boldneſs, had not made 
abortive theſe magnificent Deſigns. The Soldiers ſeeing he had a mind 
tolead them ſo far of, to encounter people, rhey could not detend them- 
ſelves from, in their own Countrey, thought that A7:rhridares deſpairing 
of his own Afﬀairs, thought it more honourable to die generoully like 2 
King, then tolie idle and do nothing. However they ſaid nothing bur re- 
ceived his orders without any murmuring, for this King wasa man of ng 
mean Soul, nor deſpiſable in the very midit of Calamuty. 


Things being in this Eſtate, Pharnaces the moſt beloved of all his Sons 
and whom he had often deſigned his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, laid a de- 
ſignagainſt his life ; whether it were that he thought this expedition might 
prove prejudicial to his Aﬀairs, and blaſt the hopes he yet had, the Romans 
wov!:! grant him pardon, which he was ſure they would abſolutely refuſe, 
if hi, Father went toravage /taly, or whether it were tor other reaſons, or 
clic out of an impatient defire to reign. His Compli.cs heing taken and 
put to torture, Monophanes perlwaded Mithridates that being ready to 


- march, it was not convenient to put to death a Son he had ſo teaderiy loved, 


that ſuch diſorders would happen during the War, and would end with 
the War, inſomuch that he luttered himſelf to yield and pardoned his Son, 
But Pharnaces being affrighted with ſome private intelligence given him, 


. and knowing that the Army h:d an averſion for this Expedition, went b 


night, and conferred with the Principal of the Roman Fugitives, whole 
Tents were not far from the Kings, aggravating to them the. danger they 
ran into (which was not unknown-to them) it they went into /taly ; and 
making them great Promiſes if they wouid ſtay with him, he prevailed 
with them to forſake ithridates. At the ſame time he ſent ſome of his 
people to the neighbouring Tents to make the ſame Propoſition to the Oi- 
cers, who likewiſe gave him their word. Morning being come,the Runa- 
wayes began to ſhout all together, to which thoſe who were encamped 
next them, anſwered in the {ame tone, after them all the Army, even to 
the very Fleet did the like. It's poſſible they were not all of theConſpiracy, 
but thoſe who were not engaged followed the others, our of a natural fact- 
liry men have to deſpiſe the miſerable, and to afte&t Novelty. And ſome 
too not knowing the number of the Confpirators, believed the whole Army 
concerned, and believing themſelves alone unable to reſiſt ſuch a Multitude, 
ſhouted with the reſt more for fear then good will. » Mithridates wakened 
by theſe cries, {ent ſome to them to know what they deſired, to whom 
they returned anſwer, they demanded his Sor. for their King, a young man 
for anold one, overſwayed by his Eunuchs, and a Murderer of many of his 
Children, Captains and Friends. Having heard this return, He cameout 
to ſpeak to them, and in the meantime a Troop of his Guards going to 
joyn with the Runawayes, they told them they wauld not receive them,un- 
lc{5to gain belief amongſt them, they would do ſome notable aftion, and 
at the Ge time ſhowed them the King. They then killed his Horſe, ſee- 
ing him diſpoſe himſelf to flight, and then as it they had done what was 
defired of them, called Pharnaces King, and ſome one having taken out of 
a Temple a certain Band of Parchment tycd it about his head inſtead of a 
Diadem ; the Old man ſeeing all this froma high Gallery whither he had 
eſcaped, ſent ſeveral Meſſengers one after another, to his Son, to deſire {c- 
curity for his retreat, but none returning, he was afraid left they would 
deliver him up to the Rontans. Wherefore having given orders to his 
Friends and thoſe of his Guards, who had not yet forſaken him, to go # 


ſubmit themſclves tothe new King, after having extclled their fidelity, he 
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took out ſome Poiſon which he alwaies carried hid in the Belt of his Sword; 
and began todiſſolve it, but two of his Daughters lately brought to him, 
Mithridatis and iſſa,promiſed in marriage tothe Kings of eg yp and Cy- 
rus,carneſtly belought him to permit them to drink before him, and hin- 
dred him from taking it, till they had firſt ſwallowed it. The violence of the 
Poiſon ſoon gave them their death, but on 47thridates, though he walk- 
ed up and down a great place on purpoſe to heat himelf, the Poyſon 
had no etfeQ, becaule of the Preſervative he had uſed dayly ty take for 
fear of being poiſoned, which to this day is called Mithridate, ſeeing there- 
fore near him a certain Captain of the Gauls, called Bitnitus. 17our hand 
(ſaidhe) has done me many excellent Services in Har, but the moſt excellent 
of all world be to kill me now, leſt I ſhould be led in Triumph, after having 
ſo long reigned in ſogreat a Kingdom. Tcannot die by Poyſon, becauſe 1 have 
been too cautions againſt it, inſenſible that I was to have taken ſo mnch care of 
what 7 eat, and not to foreſee that cruel and domeſtick Yenome to all Kings, 
the Treaſon of my Children,my Friends and my Armies, Bituitus moved with 
this diſcourſe performed for the King this laſt Office he deſired of him. 
Thus dyed the ſixteenth Deſcendant from Dari«s the laſt King of the Perſi- 
ans, and the eighth Succeſſor to that A7rhridates, who ſhaking of the 
Macedonian Yoak, made himſelf King of Pontus, the ſixty eighth or lixty 
ninth Year of his Age, and the fifty ſeventh of his Reign, for he was but 
an Infant when he took Poſſeſſion: of the Kingdom. He ſubdued all the 
neighbouring Barbarians, and a great part of Scythia, he maintamed War 
againſt the Romans forty Years ſpace, during which he ſeveral times made 
himſelf Maſter of Birhynia and Cappadocia,made ſeveral Inroads Mto Aja, 
Phrygia, Paphlagonis, Galatia, Macedon, beſides many memoraþle Acti- 
ons in Greece. He had likewiſe the Empire of the Sea trom Cilicta as far as 
Tonia, but he quitted it when $//a forced him to confine himſelf *with the 
Bounds of the Kingdom of his Father, after the loſs of one hundred 
and fixty thouſand men. Yet after that mighty loſs, he forbore not to re- 
new the War, and did it without much dithculty, having beſides always 
had todo with great Captains. *Tis true that $//a, Zucullus and Pompey 0- 
vercame him, but he had likewiſe the advantage ore them in many Encoun- 
ters, and withal he took Priſoners Z. Caſſius, Q. Oppins and Manins Aqui- 
lizs, carrying them about Captives with him, till he put one of them to 
death, as the Principal Author of the War, and delivered up the others to 
Hila. He defeated likewiſe Fimbria, Murena, Cotta Proconſul, Fabivs and 
Triarius. He appeared always grear, always conſtant, even in the midſt 
of Calamities, and vanquithed though he were,omitted nothing thatmight 
beattempted againſt the Romans, even to the allying himſelf with the 
Meotiques and Ganls, ſending Ambaſſadors to Sertorivs into Spain, Not- 
withſtanding all the wounds he received from Enemies or from Traytors, 
he never gave himſelfany reft, no not in his Age, nor ever was there any 
conſpiracy againſt him, but was diſcovered,fave only the laſt, and poſſibly 
he now riſhed for ſuffering himſelf willingly to be deceived; ſo ungrate- 
ful is & malice of thoſe to whom we grant pardon. He was yet {o cru- 
eland bloody that he flew his Mother, his Brother, three of his Sons and 
asmany Daughters, he was of great Stature, as his Arms fent to Delphos, 
and Vemea make appear, and fo ſtrong that even to his laſt end, he was one 
o the luſtieſt Horſemen and moſt vigorous thrower of 2 Javelin in his 


Whole Kingdom, he had travelled in one day a * thouſand Furlongs drawn « g,, ;,,.4 
by a Chariot with eight Horſes, and having freſh ones led. He had lear- twenty 214 fe 
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lig1on of the Greeks. He was likewile a lover of Muſick, was patient in 
labour, ſober indiet, but intemperate in the love of Women. Such was 
the end of Mithridates, ſurnamed Fuparor Dyoſiuis,whole death delivered 
the Romans from a troubleſome War, which they reſtityed by their joy 
when they heard the News. 


Pharnaces ſent to Pompey to Sinope 1Mithridates body in a Galley, and 
with it thoſe who had arreſted 17aniws, witha great number of Hoitages, 
as well Greeks as Barbarians, {upplicating him to continue him in the Kang- 
doms of his Father, or at leaſt in that of Boſphorws which 1Mithridates had 
given to his Brother AZachares. Pompey delivered the Kings body to thoſe 
thatbrought it to be Royally interred and would himſelf beat the expence, 
giving orders it ſhould be laid inthe uſual Sepulcre of the Kings at nope, 
prayling him as the greateſt King of his time, and who had done the no- 
bleſt ations. As for Pharnaces in acknowledgement of his having freed 
Hraly from many difficulties, he gave him the Kingdom of Boſphorus, ex- 
cept only Phanagoria whoſe Citizens he would have remain free, becauſe 
they firlt forſaking A7rhridates, who again levied Forces, and hadalrex 
dy a Fleetand Army, and itrong places of retreat, had put a ſtop to him, 
and by the Example they had given others, been the cauſe of his death 
As for Pompey himſelf having in this War alone cleared the Sea of Pyrates, 
overcome the greateſt of Kings, waged War ſuccesfully ( beſides the 
Pontick Nations) with the Colches, Albanians, Iberians , Armenians, 
Medes, Arabs, Jews, and all other Oriental People, he extended the Ro- 
man Empire from the Eaſt as far as eAZgypr, ne 5 bor he would not go, 
though Prolemy called him to his aſſiſtance againſt his ſeditious people, and 
to that end ſent him Preſents of Silver, and Cloths for all his Army, whe- 
ther he feared to give occaſion of envy to his Enemies, by attempting 
what the Oracle had forbid, or for other reaſons, we ſhall ſpecify when we 
come to treat of the affairs of eAfzypr. As for what concerns the Nations 
which he had ſubdued, he gave fome their liberty, becauſe they had ſent 
him Succors, others he reduced into the form of a Province, and to 0- 
thers gave Kings. To 7igranes Armenia, to Pharnaces Boſphorus, to Atio- 
barzanes Cappadocia and its dependances, as we ſaid, to Antiochus Com 
mazenes what he Conquered in Meſopotamia , dividing Gallogrecia, inha- 
bited by the Galatians Neighbours of the Cappadocians, among four Te- 
trarchs, of whom Dezotarus was one. He gave Attalus the Soveraignty of 
Paphlagonia, and Ariſtarchus that of Colchis. He made Archelays High: 
prieſt tothe Goddeſs adored by the Commaniezs, adignity comparable to 
any Principality whatſoever. He honoured Caftor of Phanagoria, with 
the Title of Friend of the people of Rome, and inſhort gratifyed a mult: 
tude of other Perſons with Governments, and likewiſe with great Sumsot 
Money. He builtalſo Cities, NVicopolis in Armenia the leſs, as a Monu- 
ment of his Victory.  Z#upatoria 1n the Kingdom of Poxtnus, which M- 
thridates Fupator had called by his name, when he founded it, and after- 
wards had raſeditfor opening its Gates tothe Romans, which Pompey at 
terwards rebuilding from the ground called Magnopolrs. He reedifyed like- 
wiſe Mazacs, a Citie of Cappadocia, which had been demoliſhed during the 
War, and repaired divers others which were ruined or decaying in divers 
places of Poxtus, At ap the lower, Syria and C/icia,in which laſt is (citu- 
ated that City formerly called Sly, andat preſent Pompeiopolis, which be 
peopled for the moſt part with Pyrates. He found in the City of 7alaurs 
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bound about with Gold, quantity of Flagons, Cups, * Tables, and Scats, 
all perfeAly beautiful. There were likewiſe ſuch vaſt numbers of Bridles 


* Or beds, jo? 
thry then eat on 


and Saddles, enriched with Gold and precious Stons, that the Queſtor was beas. 


thirty daies 1n receiving and counting them. One part of thele precious 
moveables came to Mthridates by ſucceſſion from Darins the Son of Hiſta- 
pes having paſſed from hand to hand, to the ſeveral Succeſſors of the Kings 
of Perſiz unto him ; Cleopatra had taken another part out of the Treaſures 
of the Prolemies, and given them in keeping to the Inhabitants of the Ifle 
of Coos, from whence Mithridates had brought them, and the reſt thar 
King had bought and ſtored together himlelt, being very curious of rich 
moveables. Towards the end of Winter Pompey diſtributed rewards to 
his Victorious Soldiers,tifteen hundred AMtic& Drams to every Soldier. And 
to the Tribunes and Centurions proportionably, {ſo that it is ſaid the whole 
Sum of this diſtribution amounted to ſixteen thouſand Talents. 'Afﬀter this 
he went from Epheſus to Ztalyby Sea, and diſmiſſing his Army at Brunduſi- 
# returned to Rowe, And by this populzr aCtion, aſtoniſhed the Romans 
asif they had ſcena Miracle. The whole City went forth to meet him, 
the youngeſt a great way, and others according to their Age ; ahd after 
all came the Senate themſelves admiring the prodigious greatnels of the 
ations he had done. For never before him had any perſon defeated {6 
powerful an Enemy, nor added 10 many Provinces to the Roman Empire, 
or extended their Dominion to the Euphrates. Andinlike manner he en- 
tred in Triumph in in a more Magnificent manner then ever any had done 
before inthe five and thirtieth year of his age. The Pomp laſted two days, 
for it required a great deal of time for the paſſing by of ſo many different 
People, Ponticks, Armenians, Cappadocians, Cilicians, the ſeyeral Na- 
tions of all Syria, Albanians, Heniochians, Acheans, Scythians, and Ibe- 
rians. He brought likewiſe into the Ports {even hundred Ships compleat- 
ly fitted, and ſent into the City Chariots laden with Gold, and Rarities of 
1neſtimable price, among which was the * Table of Darius the Son of Hiſ- 
taſpes, the Chair and Scepter of Euypator, with his Figure of Maſſie Gold 
eight foot high, and yet was only the Breaſt and Head, and ſeven hundred 
thouſand five hundred and ten Talents of Silver Money. There were like- 
wiſea great number of Waggons laden with Arms, and ſome with Ship 
Beaks. After followeda multitude of Captives and Pyrates, chained and 
habited every one according to the faſhion of his Country, before the Tri- 
umphal Chariot marched the Satrapes, Captains, and Sons of Kings, ſome 
Captives, .others Hoſtages, to the number of four hundred twenty four, 
Among whom was 7 :gr2nes the Son of 7 igranes, five Sons of 1Mithridates, 
Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, Darius and Xerxes, and two Daughters Or- 
ſaarisand Fupatra, and among the reſt Olthalces, and Ariſtobulus King of 
Colchiz and the Jews, the Tyrants of Cilicia and the Queens of Scythia. 

Three /berianr Generals, two of the Albanians, with Menander of ZLavdicea 
who commanded Athridates Horle. Thoſe ablent were carried in Picture, 

Tyrazves and Mithridates fighting, giving ground and flying. Aithrida- 

tes beſieged,his ſecret flight by night, his death and with him his two Daugh- 

ters companions of his misfortune, there were ſhown likewiſe the Pictures 

of his Children of both Sexes thardyed before him, and the Figures of the 

Gods adored by the Barbarians adorned after the manner of their Cquntry, 

and neer tothem a fair Table with this Inſcription: Ships of Wartaken, 
eight hundred ; Cities built in Cappadocia, eight ; in Cilicia and Ce/o/yrir, 
twenty ; in Paleſtine Seleucia, Kings overcome, 7 rgranes of Armenia, Arto- 
ces of Tberia, Oreſes of Abania; Darius of the Medes. Areta of the Na- 
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bathzans, and Aztiochrs Commagenes. Then appeared Pompey on a Cha- 
riot all glittering with precious Stones, clad ( as ſome lay ) in the Coat of 
Alexander of Macedon, but if that may be believed, *tis likely it was found 
among Cleopatra's Movables, which the Inhabirants of the Ile of Coos de. 
livered to Mithridates. Atlaſt after the Chariot marched the Officers of 
the Army who had ſerved him in this expedition ſome on Horſeback others 
on foot, who all together conducted their General to the Capitol. When 
he was arrivedthere, he put not to death any of the Captives, as all who 
triumphed before him had done, but ſent them back into their own Coun- 
tries at the publique charge,cxcept only the Kings and Kings Children, of 
whom he not long after put to death -/riſtobulus, and atter him 77gran, 
As for Pharnaces he in the mean time kept the Inhabitants of Phazaporis 
blockt up, till ſuch time as Famine made them reſolve to give him Patel, 
however the King granted their pardon, and without injuring any of them 
was content to take Hoſtages. Sometime after he took S/zope, and deſirous 
to make himſelf Maſter of ,47:i/a, he made War upon Calviſius, who then 
Commanded the Roman Forces in the Country, in the time that Czar and 
Pompey were engaged againſt each other, andat laſt the Romans being ele- 
where buſied he was driven out of 4a by Aander upon a particular Quar- 
rel. Hehadlikewiſe todo with Zlivs Ceſar, as he returned from eAfyypt 
after the Rout of Popey (which happened about that Mount where his Fa- 
ther had beaten 7rar:us) and being beaten eſcaped to S;ope, with a thow 
ſand Horſe, whither Ceſar wanting leafure to follow him, ſent Domitins to 
whom he yielded the City, who after he was come out with his Cavalry ac- 
cording to the Articles of Peace, agreed between them, cauſed all the 
Horſes to be killed, which did not welt pleaſe the Horſmen, with whom 
Shipping himſelf he retired by Sea to the Kingdom of Porzus. As ſoon as 
he came there he aſſembled a great number ot Scythians, and Sarmatians 
and made himſelf Maſter of 7 heodotia and Panticapea, but Aſander renew: 
ing the War with him, his Horſemen being diſmounted and not uſed to fight 
on foot, were beaten, and Pharnaces ſhowing himſelfthe only man of Valour 
was ſlain, after having received many wounds, the tittieth year of his Age, 
and.fifteenth of his Reign in Boſphorus. C. Ceſar gave his Kingdom to AM 
thridates of Perzamius who had ſerved him well ine Opt, bur at this day 
all thoſe people are free, and there are yearly Prztors ſent into the King- 
doms of Po1tus and Bithynia, Ceſar confirmed all thoſe who had received 
favours from Pompey in the Eſtates and Governments he had given them, 
though he complained they had taken part with their BenefaQtor to his Pre- 
judice, fave only the prieſt-hood of Commanes, which he took from 4- 
chela3s to give to Nicom:des. But fome time after not only theſe Eſtates, 
but alſo all that C. Ceſar and M. 4thony had given to others, were reuni 
ted to the Roman Empire, after that Auguſtus became Maſter of eAfgypt, 
tor the Romans let ſlip no opportunity to enlarge their Empire. Where 
fore having extended it by the 1:thridatick War, from the Fuxine Sea,to 
the ſandy Deſarts of eAZ2y2:, and from the Pillars of Hercules, which are 
in Spa/r,to the Fuphrates. It was not without reaſon they called this Vito 
ry great, or gave to Popey who made all theſe Conquelts the Title of Grez,, 
they poſſeſſed likewiſe all 4rca, as far as Cyrere it ſelf, which was given 
them by the Teſtament of +579, the lait King of that Countrey,who was a 
Baſtard of the Race of the 7.a-:4es, fothar ro have the whole Circuit of 
the Mediterranian Sea, they wanted only eAZzypr, which was their laf 
Conqueſt. : 
The «nd of the fourth Bogk of the Romans Tar with — 
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Hans and other Nations of llyria, VII. Be inning of Auguſtus ! Ou 
queſts in Wyria. VIII. His Har againſt the Fapodes and the Siege of 
Metulia. IX. His Wars againſt the Segeſtians and Peonians. N. His 


Expedition againſt the Dalmatians, ind the ſiege of Promona. - XI. The 
Concluſion of this Hiſtory. 


HE * lllyrians according to the opinion of the Greeks, are 
the People that inhabit above Macedon and 7hrace, from the 
Charnians and the Theſprotes as far ag the fer, and this is 
the Length of Zhria, its breadth extends from 27acedon,and 
the Mountains of Zhrace, as far as the Pxonians, and the 
lJonian Sea, and the end of the Aps. It contains five days Journey in 
breadth, and its length is thrice as much as the Greeks report, the Romans 
after meaſuring it found it* fix thouſand Furlongs long, and * twelye hund. 
red broad, and aſſure us that it took its name from lrins Polyphemus, and 
that Polyphemus the Cyclops had three Sons by Galatea 
and Gallus, who going out of Sicily gaye their Names tothe * Celtes, 
Illyrians and Galatians, of which Nation they made themſelves Kings ; and 
indeed this opinion ſeems to me the moſt probable of all. They fy like- 
wiſe that Zhrius had ſons Achilles, Autarins, Dardanus, Meadus, Taulantin 
and Perh-bins, and Daughters Partha, Daorta, Dazera and others, from 
whom are deſcended the Taulantians, Perhebians, Achilleians, Autarians, 
Dazeretians and Darſians. That Autarins had two Sons Pannonins or 1- 
ther Peonins and Scordiſcus, from which Peonims came 7riballizs, who all 
three gave their names to three Nations as we learn in Ancient Records, 
1llyria therefore (as we. find to this day by ſeveral Publick Teſti 
monies in that great Countrey) was formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Scordisks and Triballians, who continually made War, till ſach time as 
thoſe that remained of the Triballians went away to the Getes above the 
Tfter. And this Nation which to the time of Philip and Alexander, had a 
great reputation is at this day ſo utterly decayed that there ſcarce remains to 
us the memory of its name. . The Scordicks are likewiſe much weakned, 
for being ſubdued by the Romans they retreated within the Ifles of the Ri- 
ver /fer. However ſometime after a party returned and inhabited a Cor- 
ner of Peonia, Wherefore the Scordisks are to this day reckoned among 
the Pzonians. The Autarians who likewiſe poſſeſſed a good tra on the 
Sea Coaſt , were likewiſe driven out by the Ardians. After that the 
* Liburnians who were eſteemed excellent Seamen, came and ſetled them- 
ſelves in a part of 7hria, from whence they ſcoured all the /onien Sea, 
plundring all the Ships they met with, and becauſe they had Ships very 
{wift and” extreamly light, the Romans call Veſlels that excel in {wi 


Liburnicks. 


Tis faid that 4pollos anger was the cauſe of the utter deſtruCtion of 
the Autarians, and that they going with thoſe Celtes that are called Cun- 
brians to beſiege the City of Delphos, were forthwith defeated and took 
their flight indiſorder, ſome of them not ſtaying till the batrel began, vl 
reaſon of the Rain, Tempeſt and Thunder which terrified them. Thole 
who returned found their whole Country covered with infinite multitudes 
of Frogs who ſtinking poiſoned the Rivers with their putrefaQuon, an 
that at laſt the Earth oynang forth Malignant Vapors, ' bred a cruel Plague 


in lyria. This Malady ſieſed chiefly on the Autarians, who leaving theit 
| CountTtYy, 
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Country carried the Contagionalong with them, fo that no perſon durſt 
receive them, after three and twenty days travel they ſtopt in a marſhy 
and unhabited Country, and builr Cities on the Confines of the Baſternes. 
As for the Celtes Apollo ſent into their Country ſuch Earthquakes as {wal- 
lowed up whole Cities at once, and that this Calamity ceaſed not til they 
as well as the others had quitted their hubitations and come into /lyria, 
where finding the Aſſociates of their crime extreamly weakned by the 
Plague,which had ſwept away the _ part of them, they eaſily over- 
came them, but the Contagion ſiefing likewiſe upon them by their touch- 
ing of infeted Cloths, they departed thence, and for change of air went as 
far asthe Pyrenzans. Afterwards taking their way towards the Eaſt, the 
Romans who were fearful leſt the Celtes with whom they had ſeveral 
times been engaged ſhould once more paſs the {ps and fall into Zaty, ſent 

inſt them their Conſuls, who were defeated, with their whole Army. 
Thisdefeat of the Conſuls, and the dreadful name of the Celtes ſtruck a 
terror throughout all -a/y, till ſuch time as having choſen Aarins Gene- 
ral who had lately gained a great Victory againſt the Lybians, Numidians 
and Marufians, they overcame the Cimbrians, ahd afterwards had the 
better of them in ſeveral Engagements (as we have ſet down in the reci- 
tal of the Roman Wars againſt the Gauls.) So that weakned by ſuch vaſt 
effuſion of blood, and grown hopeleſs of ſettling themſelves in any other 
place, they again recovered their Ancient Seat after having done much 
miſchief, 'and ſuffered innumerable loſſes. And here ended 4ollvs pu- 
niſhment of the impiety of the Illyrians and Celtes. , Yet this deterred 
them not from afterwards committing other Sacriledges, for at another | 
time part of thoſe two * Nations, and eſpecially the Scordisks, Medes * yrians «14 
and Dardanians made inroads into AZacedonia, and likewiſe into Greece, © 
rbbing many Temples and aſſaulting that of De/phos, where they again 
bſt a great Number of their People. Two and thirty years after the firſt 
Battel between the Romans and the Celtes, during. which they had ſeve- 
nl Engagements, the Rom2ns who had already conquered Greece and 
Muedsn, declared War againſt them for the like Sacriledge, and gave 
L. Scipio the Command of their Armies. The Fame has reached evea to 
our times that thetr Neighbors were the Companions of their Impiety, bur 
remembring the puniſhment of the Autarians of whom not one was left 
aive in /llyria, left them to Scipio's mercy without giving them any 
aiſtance. And that Scipio having cut in pieces all the Scordisks, except 
aſinall Number who ſaved themſelves on the other ſide of Hſfter, and on 
the Iſles of that River, ſuffered himſelf to be bribed with the Sacred 
Gold, and for it made an Alliance with the Medes and Dardanians, which 
gave occaſion to ſome Hiſtorians of Ztaly, t> write that this corruption 
wasthe cauſe of all-the Civil Wars, wherewith the Romans were tor- 
mented from Sipio's time till the Eſtabliſhing of the Monarchy. Theſe 
were the Greeks opinions of the Illyrians, on which I was willing to en- 
large my felf. As for the Romans they reckon with them not only the ARET ES: 
People we have ſpoken of but likewiſe the * Pzonians which are beyond Nowra 
them, and the Rhetians, the Naricks, and the * Myſians which inhabit in * 14+ worthery. 
Exrope ; and alſo all the Neighboring People which lie on the right hand 5%4#- 
of fer, whom they diſtinguiſh (as the Hellens and the Greeks ) by par- 
ticular Names, but in General call them all Hlyrians : This opinion 
which they have held from the beginning, and perliſt in it till our times, 
hath been the cauſe that they have not yet found out the limits of thoſe 


Nations, and that they ſet the bounds of Ztyris from the Springs of Puree 
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far as the people upon the Poxtick Sea, where they levy Tribute. Iknow 
not well in what manner the Romans ſubdued them. Soin writing the 
affairs of Gaul! I have declared that I could not gain a ſufficient andample 
knowledge of the beginnings and occaſions of theſe Wars; wherefore1 
have exhorted thoſe who had the better knowledge of the Afﬀairs of hr, 
to write the Hiſtory of them. In the mean time 1 ſhall preſent the publick 


- with ſuch things as are come to my knowledge. 


Aeron, King of that part of ria ſituate on the Gulf of the oniap 
Sea, once poſleſſed by Pyrrhus and his Succeſlors, became likewiſe Maſter 
of a Corner of Fpyras, and with that of Corcyra, Epidamnum, and Phare,, 
under pretence of proteQting them. And being at Sea to fieze upon the 
reſt of /oxia, a certain Iſland called 7ſa, revolted from him, to ſubmit to 
the Romans, and at the fame time ſent Deputies to Rome to complain of 
the oppreſſions they had ſuffered under Agron. As they returned they 
were aſſaulted by the Illyrians, who ſlew their Deputy called Calemporny, 
and a Roman Commiſſary, who according to the opinion of ſome was 
Carnicanus, which ſtruck ſuch deſpair into the reſt of their Company tht 
they all ſlew themſelves. The Romans ( as it ſaid) took this occaſion to | 
declare War againſt the Illyrians, and-afſaulted the Illyrians both by Sea | 
and Land. Mean while Aron died leaving only a Son, yet under 
called Piza, and tooblige his Wife to take care of the Child though the : 
were not his Mother, lett her Regent of the Kingdom. Demetrins to whom , 
Agron had given the Government of Pharos having Mkewile fiezed upon | ( 
* Corcyra delivered both to the Romans, who then kept the Sea with a | +, 
Fleet : they afterwards drew *- Fpidamnum to their party, and the Ifſians Y 
and Epidamnians being beſieged by the Illyrians, they ſent an: Army told 
their relief who made the Illyrian forces raile their ſfieges and return home, p 
but ſome of them called the Atintanes, went and ſubmitted tothe Romans. I j;; 
This occaſioned Aorons Wife to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, reſtoring the © © 
Captives and Fugitives, and demanding pardon, by remonſtrating that  j; 
what was palt, ought to be imputed to 42702 and not to her, to which the Þ jj; 
Senate an{wered, that Corcyra, Pharos, 1jja, and Fyidamnum, as allo thole 
Illyrians called Atintanes, belonged now to the Roman Empire. That 
they would leave to Pixa all the remainder of that Country poſſeſſed by, n 
his Father, and receive him into the Alliance of the Roman People, on con- 
dition, he medled not with any of the reſt, nor ſuffered the Illyrians to fail o 
to the Iſland of Za, ſave only with two boats unarmed. Theſe conditions 
the Ambaſſadors accepted, and this was the firſt War, and the firſt Peace 
between theRomans and thoſe of tris. call 


After thisthe Romans ſet at liberty Corcyra and Apollonia, and rewarded | fg, 
Demetrius for his treaſon, becauſe of the advantage they had gained byit, | yy 
not but that they hated his Infidelity, of which they themſelves ſoon after | x, 
found the effeQts. For when the Romans and the Celtes were engaged on (| eqy1 
againſt the other about the River * Fridanus, Demetrius who thought they Þ rjicy 
had their hands full,beginning notto be ſo much afraid of them as before, Þ wh; 
went about to lord it at Sea, and made himſelf Maſter of the * Iſtrians, Þ the | 
and forced the Atintanes torevolt againſt the Romans, but they as ſoon a5 || gg, 
they had made Peace with the Celtes, ſer out a Fleet to Sea, and took the Þ| y1j þ, 
Corlairs, who were joyned with Demerrins, and the revolted Ilyrians ; Þ| he « 
As for Demetriushe at firſt eſcaping to Philip King of Macedon, and after- Sem 


wards retrezting into the Country, and - committing Pyracies on the 
| ; ; Joman 
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Tonian Sea's with ſome few Ships, they flew himat laſt, and utterly ruined 
Pharos his Country as an Abettor of his miſchiefs. But for the Illyrians 
they pardoned them for Pina's lake, who had kindly received them. 
This wasthe ſecond War and ſecond Peace with the Illyrians. Now in 
the purſuit of this Hiſtory I ſhall neither reſpe& time nor order, but con- 
tent my ſelf to write the affairs of every particular Illyrian Nation, as far 
as I have learnt them. The Romans having ſent their Armics into 1ave- 
don againſt Perſeus, who then poſſeſſed that Kingdom by ſucceſſion from 
Philip, Genthius another King of /l[yria, prevailed with by the Macedo- 
nians Money entred into an Alliance with him, and engaged himſelf in 
this War. He forthwith ſtirred upthe lllyrians againſt the Romans, and 
laid in Irons thoſe Ambaſſadors they ſent, under pretence they were not 
come within his Lands as Ambaſſadors but as Spies. Wherefore Anitins 
the Roman Prztor being then at Sea, took ſome of that Kings Ships, and af- 
terwards Landing in his Country, defeated him and afterwards fo cloſely 
beſieged in a place that he only asked for quarter. Upon which the Prex- 
tor returning anſwer that he could grant him no other terms then ſurren- 
dring at diſcretion, he deſired three days to conſider of it, which being 
granted, and the mean while finding that his SubjeQts ran away to Anitins, 
he only deſired ſecurity to come to him himſelf. When he came before 
him he fell upon his knees, and with abaſance inſupportable in a man of 
courage beſought the Roman to grant him his life. Aritivs ſeeing him 
tremble, bid him take courage, raiſed him up with his own hand, and 
made him cat at his Table, but when Dinner was done, gave Order to his 
Officers to keep him Priſoner, and afterwards led him and his Son in Tri- 


'umph to Rome. The War with Genthius was ended in twenty days, after 


which,,/Zmulins Paulus pillaged ſeventy Cities in this manner. After ha- 
ving defeated King Perſeus, whom he ſent to the Senate going himſelf 
privately to Rome, and returning with all ſpeed, he cauſed it to be pub- 
liſhed in the name of rhe Senate, throughout all the Cities, that they pro- 
miſled pardon for all the faults yet committed, on condirion they brought 
in what Gold and Silver they had, which being agreed to, he fent his Army 
divided into ſo many parties, into every City, and gave Order to the Com- 
manders to cauſe it to be proclaimed upon the break of the ap- 
ue day, that every Burgeſs ſhould within three hours, bring 

is Mony into the Publick place, which being pertormed he gave 
up the re{t of the City to plunder. Thus Paulus Tſfoiled leventy Cities 
of all their goods. | 


Another time the Ardiens, and another of the Neighboring Nations 
called the Palarians, being entred in hoſtile manner into the Lands pof- 
ſeſſed by the Romans in /{hria, becauſe they were buſied elſewhere, they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to forbid them to paſs any farther, whom wher they 
would not obey they took a reſolution to ſend an Army of ten thouſand 
Foot, and fix hundred Horſe. The Illyrians who were yet fcarce fuffici- 
ently prepared for ſuch a War,diſpatched to Rome, and as if they had e- 
Tioully repented of what they had done, demanded Pardon. Upon 
Which the Senate condemned them to pay to them that they had oppreſſed, 
the full value of the damage they had ſultained, but when yet they per- 
formed not this Decree , #/accus was ſent with'a powerful Army. - Yet 
al his exploits amounted to no more then ſome Inrodes and Skitmiſhes, for 
he could not ſo ſuddenly end this War. 1 find likewife in Hiſtory, that 
Sempronius ſurnamed 7uditamns and Tiberius Panduſins defeated the 
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Japodes which inhabit the Apes, and that they ſubmitted tobothat a time, 


in the ſame manner, as the Sagiſtains _—_ to 7. Cotta and 'to Metellas, 
As for the Dalmatians who are likewiſe a Nation of ria, but on the 9- 
ther ſide, it is certain that they made War upon the Illyrians, ſubje& tg 
the Romans, and that they would not receive the Deputies that came from 
Rome to confer about this Aﬀair. Wherefore there is ſome likelyhood that 
the Romans ſent Forces againſt them. They diſpatched ({ay fome) an Army 
Commanded by Marcus Figulusthen Conful, but as ſeon as he was entred 
the Country they fell upon his Vanguard, put the whole Army to a rout, 
and purſued them as far as the River \aro,from whence they returned home 
becauſe of the approaching Winter. Then Fignlus judging he might ſur. 
prize them as they retired in diſorder, followed them in the Rear, de 
teated and purſued them as far as the City of Da/minium which give 
Name to the Dalmatians, and that not being able to take this City,ſo ſtrong- 
ly was it fortifyed, by aſſault, nor to make ule of any Engines by reaſon of 
the vaſt height of the Wall, and beſides wanting many things and not being 
ſecure becauſe of the frequent Sallies made by the Befieged, he had re 
courſe to another Artifice : He took Stakes two foot long and wrapping 
them about with Tow dipt in Pitch and Brimſtone, and ſetting them on 
fire, ſhot them from his Engines into the Town, the violence wherewith 
they weredarted, making them burn more vehemently,they flew through 
the Airlike ſo many flanung Torches, ſetting on fire all that they fell up- 
on, in ſomuch that the greateſt part of the City being burnt, Fzeulzs return- 
ed to Rome Victorious. Some time after Ceci/is Metellus having obtain: 
edthe Conſulate, went by Decree of the Senate to make War upon the 
Dalmatians, who had given no occaſion, but he had only ſet this deſign on 
Foot, out of a deſire to Triumph. But thoſe people receiving him as a 
Friend, he ſpent the Winter at Saloze one of their Cities, and at laſt re- 
turnedto Roxe.in Trumph, though he had done nothing todeſerve it. 


Afterwards Ce/ar marching againſt the Gaw/s who lay not far diſtant 
from 7/yria,found that the Dalmatians with other people of /yria had ſome 
advantage over the Liburnians, another Nation of the ſame Country, and 
took from them the City of Promona, wherefore the Liburnians ſubmit- 
ting themſelves to the Romans, fled towards Ceſar, then not far off, and 
Ceſar ſent to thoſe who had taken Prozzona, to exhort them to reſtore it, but 
they having no reſpeCt to this advertiſement he fent a great Army which 
being defeated by the Illyrians, Czſar diverted by other Aﬀairs, for Pow 
pey's Party was now forming, and he who ſaw it of neceſfity to come to 
Arms with him, would attempt nothing more at that time againſt them: 
But though the Seaſon was troubleſome and inconvenient,paſſed from Brur 

_ duſium into Tonia, with the greateſt part of his Army togo thence into Me 
cedonia to War with Pompey, leaving Anthony to bring the remainder. But 
afterwards Gabinius having likewiſe fiftcen Cohorts and three thouſand 
Horſe to carry to him,atrempted to go through Z/lyria, at which the Illyr: 
ans being allarm'd becauſe of thoſe things lately happened,and judging that 
Czſar's Victory would be their Ruine, ho them all ; except only Gabinins 
and ſome Horſemen of his Guard, who eſcaped with him, gaining by this 
defeat vaſt Spoils and Treaſure. The Importance of this War wherein Ce- 
ſar was engaged with Pompey, obliged him at preſentto diſſemble this Af- 
front. Butaſter that Pompey was defeated, and that Ce/:r had purſued the 
remains of his Party into divers places, and ſetled all things in good order 
and returned to Rome, he made preparations for an expedition he had de- 


termined 
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termined againſt the Getes and Parthians. Whereupon the llyrians fear- 
ing, left C/ar in his way ſhould revenge himſelf ” injury hehad re- 
ceived, ſent Deputies to Rome, to ask pardon for what they had done, offe- 
ring Ceſar their allyance and Friendſhip, which might be of great concern 
to him in his expedition againſt the Parthians, becauſe of the valour of 
the Illyrians, the reputation of which was ſpread through the whole Earth, 
but he anſwered them very ſharply that he would not entertain any Cor- 
reſpondence or friend{hip with people had ſo highly offended him, how- 
ever he was content to pardon them if they ſubmuted to pay Tribute, and 
deliver up Hoſtages. After they had promiſed both the one and the other, 
he ſent Atinins with three Legions to impoſe ſome ſmall Tribute, and re- 
ceivethe promiſed Hoſtages. But Ceſar be ing inthe mean time murdered, 
they thought the Roman Power muſt by his death, that was its chief ſup- 
port, fall to ruine, wherefore they would no more obey Atinins's orders 
noreither pay Tribute, or deliver up Hoſtages, and as he waſted the Coun- 
try with five Cohorts, they ſurprized them, put them to rout, and flew 
Bebius who commanded the Party, and 4:inivs himſelf eſcaped hardly to 
Epidamtum, with his ſcattered Forces. After which the Senate gave 
that Army with all Macedon and 7/lyria, of which he was Governour, to 
Marcus Brutus who flew Ceſar, and ria to Cafſins an aſſociate in that tra- 
oick aQtion, ſo that during the War they maintained againſt Authony 
and Ceſar ſurnamed Auguſtus, the Illyrians enjoyed not much re- 


pole. 


As for. the Peonians they are a great Nation inhabiting along the * Zter, VII. 
and extending themſelves trom the Japodes tothe Dardanians. The Greeks , P-nube- 
call them Peonians, but the Romans name them* Pannonians, and reckon *** 
them among the people of ///yri4a. Wherefore being writing the Hiſtory 
of 7lhria, Ithink it now very appolite to ſpeak of their Aﬀairs. They 
were already grown famious by the mighty aQtions done by the Agrians 
under Philip and Mexander, forthe Agrians were Peonians, and inhabited 
the lower part of Peoria, but after they had ſo ſhamefully driven back 
Cornelius, whocame with an Army to make War upon them, the! migh- 
ty reputation of the Peonians filled all Zzaly with fear, and for a long time 
there was not any Roman Conſul found ſo brave as to attack them. And 
this is all I can find, great or memorable , concerning the Peonians and 11- 
lyrians, in any Hiſtory after diligent ſearch made, nor have in peruſal of 

Commentaries of Auguſtus _= ſeen any thing of more Antiquity con- 
cerning the Peoniar Nation. Indeed I find there was a certain other, Nati- 
oof /{lyria, beſides thoſe by me mentioned that paid obedience to the Ro- 
mans, but I can neither tell where it is {cituate or how it is called, for 4- 
geftus writ not the Aﬀtions of others, but thoſe properly his own. In what 
manner he made the revolted Nations pay Tribute, ſubdued thoſe that 
were independent, and at laſt by force of Arms brought under ſubjection 
thole warlike people, who dwelling on the the tops of the ps, becaule of 
their bordering upon /ra/y, committed often Robberies, and made frequent 
inroads. Hes really it ſomewhat amazes me, that fo many Ronian Ar- 
mies having, paſſed the Apes, to make War in France and Spain, ſhould 
takenonotice of theſe people; and that Ceſar himſelf, who was ſo ſucce(- 
fulin War, and who for almoſt ten years together wintred about this Coun- 
try whilſt he was reducing the Gaz/s, ſhould make ſo ſmall account of thoſe 
that lay behind him. Bur I believe thele Generals principally intent \upon 
thoſe places, whither they were deſigned, thought no farther then of pal- 
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ling the Apes, and that Ceſar whilſt he was lodged on the Frontiers of Gaul, 
applyed himſelf wholly to the ruine of Pompey's Party, who would hare 
made his Conqueſts his own; beſides 'tis probable that when he took the Go- 
vernment of /lyria and the Ganls ; it was meant only of what depended on 
the Romans. But Auguſtus at laſt made himſclf Maſter of all. Though 
not without great labour ; for he that had formerly faid in the Senate tliat 
Anthonies ealineſs had made the Illyrians tame and ſupple (though fo war: 
like they were, they had often put him hard to it, ) was torced to make 
uſe of all the experience he had, to bring under the Oxeans, the Perthe- 
netes, the Bathiares, the Taulantians, the Cambians, the Cinambres, the 
Merromenians and the Pyrifſians: and found yet more difficulty in reducing 
the Docleates,the Carinians,the Interfrurians,the Nariſians;the Clintidiones 
and the Tauriſques, and obliging them by force to pay that Tribute they had 
for ſometime been exempted from. It's true the Victories he gained ſerved 
for Example to their Neighbours, and that the Hippaſſians and the Beſliang, 
fearful of his power ſubmitted. But the Melitinians and the Corcyrians, 
which inhabited the Iſles being revolted , he was conſtrained to imploya 
great part of his Forces to reduce them, for they made Courles, and'commit 


tedRobberies on the Sea with their Ships,of which they had a great number. 


Wherefore Ceſar putto the Sword all he took above tourteen years of Age, 
and fold the reſt at Outcry, he alſo took from the Liburnians their Ships, 
becauſe they likewiſe drove a trade of Pyracy. Of the Nation of the Ja- 
podes which inhabit in the Apes, the Moentines and Edeates yielded them 
{elves uponthe news of his coming, but the Aurupins who are eſteemed the 
moſt warlike of thoſe people as well as the moſt numerous, retired” out of 
the Country into the City, and hearing he was at hand quitted it, and fled 
to the Woods for ſhelter. Ceſar having taken the City, would not let it be 
burnt, judging they would ſubmit themſelves to him as well as the others, 
and therefore not long atter left it and permitted their return. But they of 
all theſe people that moſt perplexed Ceſar were the SalaiTians, the Japnad 
dwelling beyond the pes, the Segeſtains, the Dalmatians, the Daiſſans 
and the Peonians, who voluntarily engaged on the Salaſhans Party. Theſ 
laſt inhabited on the tops of the pcs, in a place almoſt inacceſſible, and 
not to be approached but my one difficult and narrow paſſage. Yeterins 
fallingon them unawares, ſe:ſed upon the Avenue, and beſieged them. The 
Siege laſted two Years,at the end of which for want of Salt, of which they 
ſtood moſt in need of, they received a Garriſon. At laſt being revolted 
they demoliſhed thoſe Fortifications raiſed by Yererins to keepthem in awe; 
and poſſeſſing themſelves of the Crags and Streits, made a mock 0 
thoſe ſent by Ceſar againſt them, whocould not come to do them any hurt: 

Wherefore Ceſar being then upon the point to make War 2gainſt Anthony, 

tet them live at liberty, pardoning the attempt they had made upon + 

zerius, But they conceiving a wrong opinion of Ceſar's facility, began to 

draw other Citics to their Party, and to ſpoil the Lands under the Re 

mans obedience, till Meſſala Carvinus ſent by the Emperour to beſiege them, 

reduced-them by Famine, and thus the Salaſſians. fell under the Roman 


Empire. 


As for tlie Japodes beyond the ps, whoare a fierce and almoſt Salvage 


people, they repulſed twice in twenty years, the Romens that came to 
make War upon them,made inroads as far as Aquileia, and ſackt 7argia 4 
Roman Colony. Ceſar going in perſon againſt them, by rough and diff 


Cult Paſſages, they grew bur the more furious, and to hinder his Paſſage 
| cut 
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cut down the Trees that grew by the way ſide, ſo as they fell acroſs the 
way. After which Auguſtus taking his march through another Forreſt they 
ſeemed tofly, but wentand lay in Ambuſh for him, but he being doubtful 
of it, ſent ſome of his people over the tops of the Mountains to come and 
fall upon them on all {1des, and continued his march by the Vallies, cau- 
fing the Wood to be cut down betore him. The Japodes all upon a ſud- 
dain fallyed outof their Ambuſh, and wounded many of his men, but 
the moſt part of their Forces were cut in pieces by the Romans, who came 
down from the Mountains,and the reſt chole rather to retreat in the Woods, 
than into one of their Cities called Zerpona, which they had abandoned. 
Ceſar having taken it, would not burn it, for he thought as he had made 
trial in others, that would engage them to ſubmit,which they did ; after 
which he marched towards another of their Cities called by the Inhabi- 
rants Metwira, and is elteemed the Capital of the Country of the Japodes. 
It is ſcituate ona high Mountain covered with Wood, and built upon two 
Eminencies divided by a {mall Valley. The beſt armed and braveſt young men 
that any one can imagine ever to have {cen defended it, and with eale re- 
pulſed the Romans, as often as they approached the Wall. The Reſiegers 
would have raiſed Terraſles, but the Metulians day and night fallying out 
on all ſides upon the Labourers, hindred the Work, and by rhe means of 
certain Engines whuch they had taken, in the Batrel fought not far from 
thence by Brutus againſt 4z:hony, and the ſame Ceſar, and now |planted 
upon the Walls, forced the Beliegers to fall oft, yet the Romans made a 
breach in the Wall, but whilſt they fought, the Beſieged had raiſed other 
Fortifications within, over which they, though tyred with defending the 
breach, leaped into the City. The Befiegers thus become Maſters 


of the Wall which the Inhabitants had \ as * fire on it, and to gain» # 714 mill 


the reſt raiſed two Terraſes from which they laid over four Planks to the 
Rampart newly raiſed. Things thus diſpoſed,Ceſar | ws order to one par- 
| tn his men to aſſault the other ſide of the City to draw the Inhabitants 
at way, whilſt the others forced their entrance over the Planks, {and he 
inthe mean time took a view of the Action from a high Tower. The Bar- 
barians ran upon the Wall to oppoſe thoſe that paſſed, whillt another Party 
behind them ſtrove to heave up the Planks with their Pikes, which much 
heightned their courage, for one Plank being overturned, and then ano- 
ther, and after it a third, fear ſo ſeiſed on the Romans that not a man durlt 
e upon the fourch. Ceſar from the Tower ſharply reproves| them, 
but ſeeing that all he could ſay, would not move them, he takes his| Buck- 
ferand began himſelf to run upon the Plank. Aoripps, Hieron and Zacins, 
three of his Captains and Z9/as one of his Guards followed him with ſome 
Targetiers and got likewiſe on the Plank. cow thus deeply engaged, 
ſhame made the Soldiers run on in ſuch Crouds that the Plank overcharged 
broke in the middle, and 2 great Number of people that were upon 'it fell 
oe upon another, ſome were ſlain, others brought of ſorely bruiſed, and 
the Emperour himſelf was wounded in th2 Thigh and both the Arms, He 
inaſcended the Tower with ſome followers of Conſular dignity, that 
might ſee he was well, left a rumour of his death might beget| ſome 


8 Tumulr, or the Enemy ſhould think he fled, and at the ſame inſtant fet on 


work the laying of another Plank. This more daunted rhe Metulians then 
ay thing before, ſeeing they had undertaken War againſt a man whoſe 
wurage was invincible, whereupon on the morrow they ſent Deputies 
treat with him, delivered him the fifty Roftages he demanded, _ pro- 
miſed to receive a Garriſon,to whom they left the higher Eminence, | rett- 
ring 
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ring themſelves into the other. But when the Garriſon being entred re. 
quired them to yield up their Arms, they entred into ſuch a tury,that ſhur- 
ting up their Wives and Children in the Town-houle, and having likewiſe 
cauſed the Officers of the Garriſon to enter there, they told them that if 
they were ſo hardy to attempt againlt them any thing extraordinary, they 
would ſet fire on that building, and by one att of diſpair endeavor to 
wreak themſelves on the Romans. Atrer this diſcourſe they drew toge. 
therat the foot of the higher eminence, as if they had a defign to mount 
up. The Garriſon ſet the Town-houſe on fire, many of the women kill 
themſelves with their Children, and ſome threw themſelves alive into the 
flames. Thus almoſt all the ou of Metulia being {lain in the confli, 
and moſt of the uſeleſs perſons burnt, all the buildings were likewiſe 
conſumed in the flames, ſo that there ſcarcely remained any mark of 6 
great a City. The Metulians thus totally ruined, all the reſt of that Nx 
tion ſubmitted to Ceſar for fear of a like misfortune, and thus fell the 
Japodes under the Roman power. Ceſar being gone,the Poſſenians ſhook 
oft their yoak : but Marcrs Flbius being {ent againſt them, reduced them 
by force, puniſhed with death the authors of the Rebellion, and fold the reſt 


by Outcry, 


The Romans having already made two Voyages into the Country of the 
Segeſtains, without taking Hoſtages or doing ought elſe to ſubject them, 
they grew inſolent and preſumptuous ; Wherefore Ceſar reſolved to make 
war upon them, and totake his paſſage through the Territories of the 
Peomans not depending on the Roman Empire. Peoria is a woody Coun: 


trv, whole length extends from the Japodes to the Dardanians. Thepeo- 


. ple inhabiting it have no Cities, bur live in the Fields, and have Villages 
leparate, according to their Families ; They have not among them either 
Judge or Prince that has Superiority over others. They had at preſenta 
hundred thouſand Men, but becaule they knew no Command,could never 
form a Body. So when Ceſar came amongſt them they preſently fled into 
the woods,where if they found any Roman ſtragling from the reſt they cut 
him in pieces. As long as Ceſzr thought they would could come in, he 
ncither touched their Villages nor Towns, but when he ſaw they kept 
themſelves cloſe in the woods, he ſet all on fire making an ineſtimable 
ſpoil for eight days together, as he croſs'd the Country of the Segeſtains 
and Peonians as faras the Siva. Ceſar on the banks of this River tound a 
City fortified on one ſide with the River which was very broad, and onthe 
reſt with a large Ditch, deep and dug downright, fo that it was as broad 
at bottom as top. Wherefore he madean attemptupon it as a place very 
convenient for his Stores in the War he deſigned againſt the Dacians and 
Baſternes, which inhabit beyond the /fer, which in theſe places is called 
the Danube. But when a little lower it is enlarged with great quantity d 
waters, it takes the name of fer, inſtead of that of Danube. Now the 
S$va diſcharges it ſelf into the fer, and Ceſar had Veſſels upon that Rivey, 
which might bring proviſions up the Darube, for the ſubſiſtance of hs 
Army.He therefore inveſted this City, but ſcarce had made his fit ap- 
proaches when the inhabitants of Segeta, for that was the name of the 


- place, ſenr Meſſengers to him to know what he demanded of them. 


Whereupon he ordered them to receive a Garriſon, and to deliver him one 
hundred Hoſtages for ſecurity of ſuch Proviſion and Ammunition as he 
ſhould ſtore up 1n that City for his Service in the War againſt the Dacians; 
and that they {hould bring him in ſo much Corn ; The Chief Men of the 
Town 
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Town thought not theſe conditions unreaſonable, and had certainly gran- 
ted them had not the People hindred them. - The Commons were not 
troubled about the delivering the Hoſtages, tor they were well aſſured 
none of their Children would be accepted but only thoſe of the beſt Fa- 
milics of the City ; but when they ſaw the Garriſon approach, they could 
not endure to look on them; bur in a fury ran to the Gates, ſhut them, and 
mounted afreſh upon the Walls to defend them. Wherefore Ceſar cauſed 
a Bridge to be built aver the River, and began his Lines of Circumyalla- 
tion. After which keeping the inhabitants incloſed, he began to raiſe two 
terraſſes, to hinder which the beſieged made ſeveral Sallies, which not 
ſucceeding they threw down abundance of firebrands; ExſpeCting relief to 
come from Peoxia, And indeed the Peonians came ; but Ceſar having 

laid an Ambulh in their way, kilFd a great party of them, and put the rett 

toflighr, ſo that they no more concerned themlelves in the relief of Se- 

geſts, However the Segeſtains bravely ſuſtained the fiege till the thirticth 

day ; but at length after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance their hearts failed, 

and they learnt to ask pardon. Ceſar admiring their Valour, and moved 

to compaſſion at their Prayers, would not put them to death, nor make 

them ſuffer any thing in their Perſons, bur contenting himſelf to make 

them pay a ſum of Mony, ordered them to retire into one quarter of the 

City and placed there five and rwenty Cohorts in Garriſon. 


That done he went back to Rowe with defign to return«into Zyria, And 
accordingly upon a Rumor that the Segeſtains had already defeated the 
Garriſon that was in their City, made haſt thither, though it was the 
Winter ſeaſon: he tound the report was falſe, but that indeed ſomethin 
had paſſed which gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, that the Garriſon had 
been in danger, having been afaulted at unawares by the Inhabitants, and 
lome of them ſlain, but that the Roman Soldiers falling the next day upon 
the Citizens had made themſelves ſecure of the City. Wherefore he 
thence marched his Army againſt the Dalmatians another Nation Neigh- 
boring on the Taulantians ; For fince that inthe time of G abinizs they had 
defeated five Roman Cohorts, whoſe Enfigns they had taken, their hearts 
were {0 putt up, that for ten years together they had not laid down Arms, 
but were reſolved tocome with the Segeſtains to Encounter Ceſar. They 
were in Number more then twelve thouſand, all men of courage, Com- 
manded by a choſen General called Yerſ#s, who aſſaulting once more the 
City of Promona 1n Ziburnia, had Entrenched himſelf with a large ditch 
and a good Paliſado, and had fiefed likewiſe on ſome places very ſtrongly 
lituate, for it is a Mountainous Country full of ſharpand pointed Rocks. 
tle therefore continued his ſiege of that City with the greater part of his 
forces, the reſt he poſted on the Mountain tops, from whence they might 
with eaſe diſcover the Roman Camp. Ceſar made a ſhow as if he woul4 
neloſe them with a wall, but indeed ſent privately the molt daring of his 
men to diſcover the paths that led up to the mountain tops. They marched 
firough the woods and having without any noiſe gained the top of the 
Rocks, they fell upon thoſe that guarded them by night, while they yer 
pt; and made a great ſlaughter. At the fame time they ſent to tell 
lar that they had tound the end of the way, but wanted more forces to 
ferfeQt the reſt. In the mean time rhey let go from thoſe Rocks they had 
lupriſed by force, ſome Priſoners one after another, whoſe report ſo 
Erritied thoſe were poſted on the other heights that they thought them- 
ves incloſed on all ſides, and eſpecially ſome who wanting water, in 
B b fome 
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ſome of the higheſt places fearing leſt all rhe retreats ſhould be ſieſed on, 
that they forthwith deſcended to Promora, Ceſar caulcd the City and two 


hills which the Enemy yet held to be environed with a wall of forty fur- 
longs about, and in the mean time went to encounter 7 eutinius who was 
coming with another Army, to relieve the beſieged, defeats him, chaſes 
him among the Mountains, and in the very tceth of him takes Promox, 
for before the Circumvallation was finiſhed, the beſieged making a Salley 
were {o vigorouſly beaten back by the Romans, that they entred Pell Mel 
with them intothe City, where having ſlain one part of the Inhabitants, the 
reſt ſaved themſelves in the Cittadel, he prelently ſiezed on the Town 
Gates, and gave the Guard of one to a Roman Cohort, which was the 
fourth night aſſailed by the Barbarians and ſurprited with the ſudden tright 
quitted their Poſt, but Ceſar coming in encloſed the beficged, who the 
next morning yielded to diſcretion, he pardoned them, but for the Regi- 
ment that had quitted their Poſt, he made them draw Lots, and put to 
death every tenth Soldier with two Captatns, and tor the reſt of that Com- 
pany gave them only Barly, while the others had Wheat. Thus was 
Promona taken. As for Zeutinins he had in his flight diſperſed his Army 
into ſeveral parties, wheretore the Romans purſued him not very far, for 
not knowing the Country, and ſeeing inthe woods ſo many different paths, 
which anſwered not one to the othef, they were fearful of dividing their 
Army into ſo many ſeveral bodies. There was in this wood a deep valley 
of a long extent between two Mountains, where formerly the Dalmatjans 
had lain hid to ſurpriſe Gabizivs, Here likewiſe they laid an Ambuſh for 
Ceſar, but he ſet the wood on fire, where the ways met, and dividing hi 
Army into three parts,of which two took their march on both ſides, along 
the skirts of the Mountains, that they might at any time come in to his re- 
lief, and he with the third marched through the valley, cauſing the wood 
to be cut down before him, or ſetting all on fire, and ſtorming the Towns, 
He beſieged one called S994, whither the Barbarians flocked in great 
Numbers to caſt in ſome relief, buthe being ready to receive them routed 
them, ſo that none could get into the City. Yet he was wounded in the 
Knee with a blow of a Stone, which made him for ſome time keep his Bed. 
Being ſomewhat recovered he returned to Rowe to make himſelf Conf 
with Barbatins Tullus, whom he took for Colleague, and in the mean tine 
left Statilins Tanrss to command the Army: After 'he had taken poſleſl: 
on of the Conlulate in the beginning of the Month, he quitted the ſame 

day the Government of the Commonwealth to Anthony, and d& 

parted to Dalmatia aſſuming again the quality of Triumvir though the 

laſt five years time was expired ſince Auguſtus, Anthony and Zepidns had 

uſurped the Sovereign Authority which was afterwards confirmed to then 

by the People. The Dalmatians therefore oppreſſed with famine, becauk 

all paſſages for bringing them Proviſion were cut oft, yielded at difcretiog 

__ delivered ſeven hundred Hoſtages of their own Children. He demat 

ded of them the Roman Enſigns which Gabinizs had loſt, and ordered then 

to pay the tributes formerly agreed upon by C. Czſer, of which til 

now they had defer'd the payment. Thus for the future they becams 

more obedient, and Ceſar ſent away the Enfigns in the Galley called the 

Octavian, 


The Dalmatians brought under ſubjeEtion. The Derbains upon rl 
News thar Ceſar tnarched towards them, ſent him likewiſe Deputies ® 


implore his favor with offers to give Hoſtages, and pay thoſe tributes, = 
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had for ſome time negletted, ſo that when he came nearer they delivered 
up their Hoſtages, and confirmed tle Ancient Treaty, which they had re- 
fuſed to do whilſt he was farther from them, by reaſon of his wound. It 
ſeems to me that of all the people of /lyria, they were the laſt reduced by 


Ceſar under his obedience,cither of thoſe revolted againſt the Romans or 


which had never been under their Dominion. Wherefore the Senate 

ted him the Honor of Triumph over the lllyrians, though hetriumphed 
not till after the Defeat of {2thony. The reſt of the People of Myris ac- 
cording to the = of the Romans, are the Rhetians ftuate before the 
Peonians, and after the Peonians the Noricks and the Myſians, who ex- 
tend themſelves to the Euxine Sea, and I am of opinion that the Rhetians 
and the Noricks were cither ſubdued by C.Ce/ar, when he made War 
upon the Celtes,or by Auguſtus in his Expedition againſt the Peonians, for 
Ifind not that any Romandid particularly make War upon theſe Nations, 
which makes me the rather think they were made ſybjeCt at the ſametime 
with their Neighbors. True it is that Marcus Zucullus brother to Lacins 
Lucullus that defeated AMithridates , overran all Myſiz as far as the fer, 


|. Near which there are four Greek Cities /#ros, Dionyſopolis, Odyſſa and 
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Meſembria, and that he brought out of Gaw/ that great Statue of polo 
whuch is to be ſeen in the Palace ; but I do not remember to have read, that 
ever any Roman that had Command in the Commonwealth, ever had any 
thing farther to do with the Myſians,or ever forced them to pay trihyte,no 
not Auguſtus himſelf. As for 7 1berius,who was Emperor after Auguſtus , cer- 
tain it 15 that the Myſians were under his obedience, but I have Toa of all 
theſe things in writing the ations of the Roman People before the Conqueſt 
of Aigypt. And as for the Countries poſſeſſed by the Emperors after the 
ſubduing of eAZzypt as they relate to their particular Aftions, ſo after ha- 
ving treated of general Afﬀairs, I have wrote a particular Book wherein 
mention 15 made of the Myſians 1n divers places. But ſince the Romans 
reckon the Myſians among the people of 7hria, I was willing to make this 
mention of them in this Volume,Entitled the wars of 7#jria,which I ſhould 
not have thought perfe& , if I had not ſet down,that a long time before 
Lacullis commanding under the authority of the People, had made 
incurſions into yſis, and that 7iberivs had re-united it to the 
Empire. 
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I. HE Gauls coming to invade Italy, are ſeveral times defeated.. W. C%- bf 
{ar going againſt the Gauls conquers them, and is th2 firſt off all the | cow 
Roman Generals that paſſed into England or croſſed the Rhine. whe 
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HE Gauls were the firſt of any people in the World, that YL 
came to make War upon the Romans, they ſet the whole : 
City on tire after they had taken it, ſaving only the Capitol. 
Camills defeated them, and chaſed them from Rome, and 
ſometime after being returned in Arms to the Gates of the 
City, the ſame Camillus again deteated them, and triumphed at the age 
of fourſcore Years. They undertook a third expedition into Ztaly, but 
the Roman Army commanded by 7. Qnintus, encloſed thers round, and 
made a horrible flaughter. After that the * Boiens the moſt valiant of all * zwn:;;, 
the Gauls, being entred in Arms intothe Roman Territories, Sulvitins the : 
DiQator, went againtt them and overcame them, by this way of fighting, 


* hedivided his Forces into four Battalions, of which the firſt went and dit: 


charged their piles upon the Enemy, and preſently retired; the fecond did 
the ike, and ſo the third, and fourth in their order, avoyding by this means 
the Darts thrown at them by the Enemy. And after they had al! diſcharged 
they joyned theirBodies, and with terrible ſhouts ran deſperately with 
their Swords in their hands upon the grols of their Enemies, | for they 
thought the Gauls already maimed with ſhowers of Piles, would be ab{6- 
lutely daunted, when they ſaw themſelves fo furiouſly charged, by ſo ma- 
ny men together. And indeed all the Army of the Bojens were cht in pie- 
ces by the Romans, who with much bravery, putthe Orders into Execu- 
tiori; now the Pile is a ſort of Arms differing from the Javelin ; for the 
Shaft is ſquare, and the Iron of the ſame length with the Shaft, ſquare in 
like manner and only ſharp at the point. Popilinus defeated likewiſe ano- 
ther Army of the Gauls, and after him Cam:lls, the Son of the firſt Camil- 
lus another. eAfimilins Probus likewiſe erected Trophies fora Viftory gain- 
ed ore the ſame Nation, but ſometime before the conſulate of Marivs, a 
prodigious multitude of Gauls, all valiant men, and in the Flower of their 
Age, made an Irruption into /tz/3,and into the Narboneſe Province; where 
having beaten ſome Roman Conſuls, and pillaged their very Camps, 1L«- 
rius was {ent againſt them,who cut them all in pieces. 


Thelaſt and greateſt of all the Wars the Romans had atainſt the Gauls, [4 
was under Cz/ar, for inten Years that he commanded in Gallia,] he. de- 
fkated four Millions of men, of which one Milliog were taken Pri{bners in 
Fight, and as many lain, he reduced under his obedience four hundred 
Nations, and eight hundred Cities, reckoning as well thoſe who being 
reyolted he forced to return to their duty, as thoſe he conquered; It 1s 
true that before 1arins, Fabinus Maximus eAEmilianus,, having\ with a 
{mall Power aſſailed a vaſt Army of Gauls, killed {ix{core thouſand of them, 
in one only Battel ; and though he was then afflicted with a Wound new- 
ly received, yet he performed this noble AQtion by going through the 
Ranks ſometimes in his Litter, and ſometimes on foot, ſuſtained only by 
two men on each ſide of him, encouraging his men, and teaching them 
how to deal with the Barbarians. 

To proceed. Ceſar having began his War by the * Helvetians and * Ti- * suins. 
furians put two hundred thouſand of them to the Rout ; of whom the oo / 
beſt were defeated by Labienrs his Lieutenant, and the other with the Tri- 
courians that aſſiſted them, by himſelf (theſe were the ſame Tigurians 
who formerly had cauſed the Army of Piſo and Cafſivs, to pals under the 
Yoak, as we read in the Chronicle of Cludins Paulus) After which he 
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made War upon Arioviſtus and the Germans, the loweſt of whom was tal. 
ler then the talleſt Roman. They were fierce and ſalvage , delpiſers of 
death (being perſwaded they ſhould one day riſe again) equally patient of 
heat and cold, and upona need could live themſelves on raw Herbs, ang 
ſeed their Horſes with the green Sprouts of Trees. Yet they ſeemeg 
to be people not addifted to labour, and who fought not ſo much with 
Reaſon and Diſcipline, as with fierce and brutiſh Violence, in which the Rg. 
mans had the advantage of them, for they for their parts ran on all toge. 
ther with ſuch a fury that they made whole Legions recoyl, whillt 
Romans eaſlly giving ground without breaking their Ranks, got the day 
by their Condut, and atlaſt cut in pieces fourſcore thouſand of them, 
After this Victory Ceſar having aſſailed the * Belgians at the Paſſage of 
certain River, and killed fuch numbers, that the heaps of dead Bodies 
ſerved for a Bridge to paſs over his Army, but he was hard put to. 
it by the * Nervians who ſurpriſing him ig his March, before he could put 
his Army in order, made a horrible {laughter. Moſt of his Tribunes and 
Centurions wereſlain in this conflict, and himſelf forced to retreat to a 
Hill with his Guards, where the Enemies kept him beſieged, till the tenth 
Legion falling into the Beſiegers Rear cut them 2ll in pieces, though they 
were no leſs then fixty thouſand men deſcended of the Cimbrians and the 
Teutons. The ſame Cezſar defeated the * Alobroges, and flew four hun- 
dred thouſand * Uſipetes and TenCterians, as well armed as diſarmed, 
but the Sicambres alunkiog at unawares five thouſand of his Horſe 0 
with five hundred put them to flight, yet they were afterwards Hes | 
and paid dear for their boldneſs. Czfar was likewiſe the firſt of the Ro- 
mans that croſſed the Rhine, or paſſed over into Brittain, an Iſland fo great 
thatit ſeems another Continent, and of which till then the Romans had no 
knowledge, He took his time when the Sea was low to embarque his 
men, and the Flood coming in, his Fleet was rayſed up by the Waves, at 
firſt inſenſibly, then a litde faſter, till at laſt having Wind and Tide, he 
came over into brittarn. | 
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The Argument of this Book. 


= - Eſcription of Spain. I!. The occaſions of the TVars in Spain, betweers 
the Romans and Carthaginians, Ill. Hanmbal made General bifieges 
Saguntum. IV. //ar declared, and Hannibal marches to Italy. V.. Pub. 


and Cn.. Scipio /{ain in Spain. VI. Scipio the Sop of Publius Progonſul 
G into Spain, takes Carthagena by florm. YI. He defeats Aſdrubal Sor 


of 
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of Gilco at: Lerſa, and at Careo totally routs him, Mago and Maſlaniſſa, 
VIII. Afdrubal So of Amilcar marches with his Army into Iraly and 
Scipio goes himſelf to King Syphax iz Africa, IX. Scipio and his Lie 
tenants take ſeveral Cities, the deſperate Courage of the Aſtapians. X. 11s. 
tiny in Scipio's Army paniſhed : Indibilis ſuppreſſed : Mcafſanifſa ſeeks Sci- 
pio's friendſhip. Mago goes for Liguria,azd Scipio ſor Rome, where he 
rriumphs. XI. Cato ſent into Spain defeats the Confederate Ciries, his po. 
licy to diſmantle the Cities of Spain. XII. The ſucceſſes of Flaccus and 
Gracchus iz Spain. XIII. 4 General Revolt of the Spaniards. Nobilior 
IWars againſt themwith ill ſucceffF. XIV. Marcellus makes a peace with the 
Spaniards which is diſallowed by the Senate. XV. Lucullus 7reachery,Cruelty 
and Covetouſneſſ: Cornelius Scipio's ſingle Combat. XVI. The War 
carried into Portugal, Manlius proſecures it firſt with ill, but afterwards 
_with good ſucceſf, XVII. Attilius ad Galba carry oz the Jar : Galba'; 
ernelty and covetouſneſs: Viriatus choſen General of the Barbarians, 
XVIII 7he Viriatick Var. XIX. The continuation of that Har and Vi. 
riatus death, XX. The beginning of the Numantine War, with ill ſuccefſty 
the Romans, NXI. Scipio made Conſul and ſext into Spain, reforms and 
diſciplines the Army. XXII. He lays cloſe ſifge toNumantia. XXII. Zhe Þ 7 
unexpreſſible miſeries endured by the Numantines ; they ſurrender to Sci- 
pio. XXIV. The Aticns of ſeveral other Generals in Spain, and the con- 
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cluſion of this Hiſtory. pa 
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"J> 0 HE Pyrenzan hills extend themſelves from the Tyrrhene Sea, wa 
to the Northern Ocean. On the Eaſt of which inhabic the Þ at | 

Celte lurnamed Galatians, or Gauls, and to the Weſt the Þ be 

Cettiberi, poſſeſſing all that circuit of ground , which is Il the 

waſhed by the Tyrrhene Sea,and ſoround abont by the Pillars I off 

of H-renles to the vaſt Septentrional Ocean ; for all Spain fave only whats fore 
incloſed by the Pyrenxan Mountains, which with a mighty and almoſt I mer 
ſtreight line ſeparate it from the reſt of Europe, is embraced by the Sea, I his | 

But though it may be failed round, yet the inhabitants only navigate the I 44 
Tyrrhene Sca, as far as Hercules Pillars, forbearing the Weſt and Nor- ÞÞ but 

thern parts, unleſs when they are carried to Brittain with the tide which I Gen 

ſets that way only half the day. Beyond, neither the Romans, nor any of Þ «fo 

the Romans Subjects ever adventured. But Zberia, or ( as ſome call it) I ca 

ain, is of too valt an extent to be imagined only one Region, for a || law 
*01:91Gs WEL in length as breadth it reaches near * ten thouſand Furlongs, abound FI Teeet 


two bndred Ing with divers and ſundry Nations, and many Navigable Rivers. - Who 
au þjty miles. xyere the firſt and moſt aficient Inhabitants of $p4iz' ( being only to writs Þ| etc 
a Roman Hiſtory ) 'I think not very neceſſary to make any ſtrict inquiry Þ| fo 
into, :hot certainly the Ce/te at ſome time or other climbing over the Pyr- 
nxzans, and mixing their habitations with the Iberians, from thence gave 
them the Name .of Celtiberians. *Tis my Opinion likewiſe, that Fon 
* very Ancient time, the Phenicians-for Traffick ſake failing to and tro, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of fome parts of Spain? As alſo ſome Greeks bro 
to Zarteſſus, to King, Arganthonius by Sea, might very probably kat 
themſelves in thoſe places ( for Arganthonins then Reigned in Spain, and 
Tarteſſus was a Maritime Town which is now called Carpeſſus ). But that 
Temple of Hercules which at this day ſtands near the Pillars, ſeems to bs 
built by the Phenicians , from this ſole Argument, that even with 1n our 


memory, that God was there worſhipped with Phenician CeremontG, 
alc 
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and called the Tyrian,and not the Theban ercnles. But I willingly forbear 
writing of thoſe Antiquities. This fruittul Country abundant in all good 
things, the Carthaginians before the Romans attempted and invaded, and 
already were poſletſed of ſome parts, and ſpoiled and robbed others, un- 


and the Remainder likewiſe, after long time, much labour and frequent 
revolts, being by them brought under, they divided into three parts, to 
each of which they {ent Pretors. Now how they ſubdued them, and how 
firſt with the Carthaginians, and afterwards with the Celtiberians they 
waged War,ſhall be the ſubje& of this Book;the firſt Part of which contains 
the Carthaginian Aﬀairs : For their concerns in .Spaiz, it was neceſſary 
for me to transfer to the Spaniſh Hiſtory, for the ſame Reaſons as I have 
in the Sicilian Hiſtory treated of ſuch things, as were ated between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in Sci/y, from the time that the Romans firſt 
croſſed over into that Iſland, and began touſurp the Dominion of it ; *for 
the Romans firlt wageda tedious War with the Carthaginians, ih Sicily 
for Sicily it ſelf, and another in Sp4iz for Spain, whilſt at the ſame both led 
mighty Forces into other of their Enemies Territories, and theſe waſted 
Tray andthole Zybia. 


Now this War began in the hundred and fortieth Olympiad, princi- 
pally:after the breach of the League, made in the Sicilian War, upon this 
eccalion. Amilcar , firnamed Barcas , at luch time when he command- 
ed as General the Carthaginian Army, had made promiſe of great re- 
wards to the Mercenary Gauls, and Auxiliary Africans, which when they 
at his return into Zyb/2 laid claim to, kindled the African War. In which 
belides many damages ſuffered by the Carthaginians from the Africans 

| themſelves, they yielded up S4rdizi/a to the Romans, as a reprizal of thoſe 
Wl loffes the Roman Merchants had in this African Wer ſuſtained Where- 
fore Barcas ſummoned by his Adverſaries zo Judgement , as the Inſtru- 
\ ment of inflicting all theſe calamities upon his Country, having drawn to 
, Þ bis party the Heads of the Commonwealth '(by the means eſpecially of 
Alarubal his Son-in-law, who was very popular) not only evaded a Trial, 
but a War then happening with the Numidians , prevailed to be choſen 
General with 220, ſirnamed the Great, before he had given any account 
of former adminiſtration. This War ended, and Ho for ſome Crimes 
recalled, he remaining ſole Commander of the Army, with his Son-in- 
law arubal, croſſing the Strait, comes to Cadiz , and though he had 
received no injury from the Spaniards, waſts their Confines, ſeeking on- 
ly an opportunity to continue abroad, do ſome great AQions, and be a- 
dleto exerciſe his liberality to the people : For whatever he took by War 
eſo divided, that the Soldier had one part, to oblige them to be the tru- 
ther Aſſociates of his Rapines, one part he ſent to Carthage, and another 
dtributed into Gifts, to ſuch of the Heads of the Commonwealth as fa- 
wured him ; and this courſe he held till ſeveral petty Spaniſh Kings, and 
ther powerful men, conſpiring againſt him by this mearis, cut him off. 
They yoked Oxen into Carts loaden with Wood, and driving them towards 
Enemy, marched themſelves armed behind, which when the Afri- 
Ws perceived, not dreaming of any fuch daring deceitful deſign, they 
out into alaughter ; but when they came ſfonear as to engage, the 
ards ſetting fire ro the Wood, drove their Carts amongſt the Ene- 
ty, and the flame growing violent, the Oxen hurrying them hither and 
er, diſordered the Africans ,; and breaking thew main Body, the 
Cc Spaniards 
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til the Rorhans driving them out,loon became Maſters of all they poſſeſſed? 
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Spaniards flew Þarcas himſelf, and many others coming in to their relief 
But the Carthaginians having already talted the {weetnels of Spaniſh plun- 
der, would not fo give over, but lent again treſh Forces into Spain, whom 
they gave +Commiiſſion to Aſarubal , Amilcars Son-in-Law , to Com- 
mand : And he choſe Hannibal (ſoon after famous tor warlike exploits) 
though now but a young man, yet very daring, and well beloygd by the 
Soldiery, for his Lieutenant General. By whole labour and diligence in 
Warlike Afﬀairs, together with his Curteſie and Eloquence (in' which he 
excelled ) he-added to his Command a great part of .3pazz , extending the 
wer of his Arms from the Weſtern Ocean to the River /berns, whichdj- 
vides Spaiz in the midſt , and about five days journey from the Pyrenean 
Mountains runs into the SeptentrionalOcean.But theSaguntines, which were 
a Colony of the people of Zant , and other Greeks, who inhabited the 
Mart-towns, and other places of Spain, growing jealous of their own ſafe 
ty, ſent Ambaſſadorsto Rome. The Senate, who were unwilling to hare 
the power of the Carthaginians advanced or enlarged, diſpatched an Em- 
baſſie to Carthage, where it was agreed, that the limits of the Carthagin: 
an Empire ſhould be the River /ber5, beyoad which neither ſhould it be 
lawtul for the Carthaginiar.z by Arms to provoke their Allies, nor for them 
to pals over to make War upon the Carthaginians, but the Saguntines, 
and other Greeks ſhould enjoy their liberty. And to this end a ſolemn In 
ſtrument was ſigned on both ſides. -In the mean time, while {rub 
governed that part of $-!::, lubject to the Carthaginians, a Slave (that he 
might offer an acceptable Sacrifice to the Ghoſt of his dead Maſter, cv 
elly murdered by 4ar:ba/*'s command) ſuddenly and privately aſſaulting 
him, as he was careleſly hunting, flew him, and being ſoon after con 
victed of the FaQ,was with dreadful Torments put to death by Henibal; 
who forthwith, though very young, yet dearly beloved by the Soldiers, 
was by the Army faluted General', and their Military Grant confirmed 
by conſent of the Senate. When the death of Amilcar and Aſdrubal wi 
known among thoſe, who in ſeveral parts of the Commonwealth ſtoodin 
fear of their Power,they began to deſpiſe H7annibal's youth,and to tranſpar 
the crimes of the dead on their Clienrs and Friends ; the people conſent 
ing with the Accuſers, and mindful of palt injuries, making others gui 
ty of the ſorrows they had under 4nilcar and Aſdrubal patiently en 
dured: evento the compelling thoſe that from them had received great 
preſents to reſtore them to the Publick, as part of the Prey- gotten fron 
the Enemy. They therefore lent Letters to Hannibal, defiring his affiſtanc 
and ſupport, and warily adviſing him, that if he negleQed thoſe , who 
{hould be his aſſiſtants at home, he would become contemptible to all hi 
Fathers Enemies : But he of himſelf fore-ſeeing all theſe things, and nat 
being ignorant, but that by endangering his Friends, they laid Snares fot 
him, as formerly they had done for his Father and Brother-in-Law, 
though it behoved him to be very carcful of his ConduR, left always fear 
fully delaying and ditlembling his hate, he ſhould be tormented with cor 
tinual debate, and perp2tually expoſed ro the luſt and will of the Carty 
ginian people, light and inconſtant, and ever ingrateful to thoſe deſerved 
beſt of them. -Beſides Fame reported, that when yet a Boy, his Father 
had at the flaming Altars made him ſwear, That when ever he ſhould be 
called to Office in the Commonwealth, he ſhould be an eternal Enemy tg 
the Romans'For this reaſon he imagined,that it he could involye his Coutt 
try in laſting and diificulc troubles, and diſtraCt them wirh high and doubt 
ful undertakings, his Friends would be fafe ; He now beheld not only 4 
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rica in Peace, but likewiſe the Carthaginian Dominion in Spar, but if 
he could ſtir up War with Rowe (which he vehemently deſired) he thought 
his fellow Citizens would have their Heads filled with cares and fears , 
whilit he, if this War had happy ſucceſs, ſhould gain immortal glory,having 
added to his Country the Empire of the World , which if taken from rhe 
Romans there were no other 24 ane for it : Or if his hopes failed 
him, future Ages would atleaſt applaud his noble attempts. 


"To give a brave beginning to theſe Deſigns, he conſulted how to croſs 
the /berus; and having commanded the Zorbolete, Neighbours to the Sa- 
ines ; whole Fields the Saguntines had wafted to come to him, ſends 
- vn to Carthage, and among other ſecrets, writes that the Roman Spani- 
ards ſollicited the Carthaginian allies to revolt,' charging herewith thoſe 
of Saguntam,and weaving all he did with craft, fo often writes this, that at 
length the Senate decreed he ſhould deal with the Saguntines,as he thought 
fit, Laying hold on this occaſion, he contrived that the Zorbolet.e ſhould 
again come to him to complain againſt the Saguntines, who ſummoned 
to ſend to him their Deputies ; when they were come , he commandin 
all matters of Controverſie, between both parties, ſhould be diſputed be- 
fore him , they anſwered, That they reterred all things to the Romans ; 
whereat Hannibal enraged , commanded them forthwith to depart the 
Camp, and himſelf the ſame night, with all his Forces, croſling the Zberus, 
began to waſte their Territories, and to bring his Engines before the City, 
which becauſe he ſaw he could not take by force, he begirt with a Trench 
and Palliſado, raiſing Towers at convenient diſtances, and reſolving to re- 
duce it by Siege. The Saguntines oppreſſed with this ſudden and unex- 
peCted invaſion, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, and the Senate with them diſ- 
patched away others: Firſt,” to admoniſh Haxribal of the League |; and if 
he would not obey, then to go to Carthage to complain of him. Theſe 
arriving in Spaiz by Sea, were coming towards the Camp, when Fanni- 
bal forbid them to advance any farther. Wherefore they bent their 
courſe direaly towards Car:hage, where being arrived, and pleading the 
Solemn League and Contract, the Carthaginians accuſed the Saguntines 
of having wronged their Subjects : the Ambaſſadors propoſed, That the 
difference ſhould be decided by Roman Judges : they replyed, They uſed 
wot torefer wrongs to judgement,which they could _— themſelyes of. 
This being reported at Rome, ſome voted the ſending preſent aſſiſtance to 
the Saguntines, but others judged it better to delay it, becauſe in the Ar- 
ticles of Peace they were not written Allies to the people of Rome, but 
free, and to enjoy their Liberty. This laſt opinion carried it : Sothat the 
Gguntines deſpairing of the Roman aid, all things growing ſcarce, by 
tealon of the long Siege (for Haznibal finding it at firſt well ſtored, and 
bounding in all things', was the more induftrious to ſtraiten them 
they by Publick Proclamation commanded all the Gold 2nd Silver, beth 
Publick and Private, to be brought into the Market place, and there that 
tight beof no uſe to Hannibal, melted it down with Lead, Brafs, and 
aher baſer Metals. Then thinking ir more honourable to dye fighting, 
tan be ſtarved with hunger ; _——- a Sally by night, and with great fu- 
fell into the Africans Quarters, yet fleeping, and ſuſpeQting no ſuch 
ng, killing ſome, as they roſe out of their Beds, and trembling, ſnatch'd 
ttheir Arms, and others, as they oppofed them : bur after a tedious con- 
it, many Africans, and all the Saguntines were ſlain. The Women 
bom the Walls beholding the death of their Husbands, ſome threw them- 
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{-lves from the Roofs of their Houſes, others hanged themſelves, and o- 
thers cut their Childrens Throats. «This was the {ad end of a City, once 
rich andpotent. Hannibal finding how they had cheated him of his Gold, 
in a rage cauled all the Caprives, and Youth remaining, to be {lain. . Bur 
the City being ſcated near the Sea, and not far from Carthage , 1n a fruit. 
ful Seil, he reſtored and repleniſhed with new Inhabitants , making it 
a Carthaginian Colony , which is now, as Ithink. the fame called * Car. 


thago Spartqgena.: 


The Romans hereupon ſent Ambaſſadors to Carthage , whom they de- 

manded to'deliver up Hanzibal, as having brokenthe League, unleſs they 
would by publick aiſent own whatever he had done, and it they refuled 
to deliver him, forthwith to declare War. The Demand being made, 
becauſe they would not deliver up Haznibal, the War was in this man- 
ner denounced. The Ambaſſador ſmiling, and putting his hand into his bo- 
ſom, told them , 7 bring you here, O Carthazinians, «ither War or Peace, 
cbuſe which you will have : They cryed out, Do thow then give us which 
thou pleaſe : Whereupon he profering War, they all faid they accepted 
it, and forthwith ſent commands co Haznibal, that freely the League be 
ing now broken, he ſhould now overcome all $p4zx. He marching to 
the neighbouring people, cicher by per{waſions, force or fear gained them 
gathered together mighty Forces, but revealing to none the dcfign he had, 
though be ah were bent to the War in {/zaly, he had already fent 
Agents into Gaul, and tome to make diſcovery of the paſſages of the pes, 
and how he might be{t carry his Forces to /*a/y, leaving his Brother 4ara- 
bal in Spain, whilft the Rurrans f:ppuled they had only a War to manage 
againſt the Carihigians in Spaiz and {frica, without the leaſt ſuſpick 
on that ever they wou.d enter 74 7? : For they had ſent 7iberius Sewpronk 
#s Zongus With one hunvired and {ixtt” Ships, and two Legions into Aries, 
But what Z9;:245, or other Roman Generals did in {/>tc4, is ſet down in 
the Punick War. Moreover, 1ato >: iney fent P. Cornelins Scipio with 
threeſcore Ship, ten thoaſund Foot,and teven hundred Horſe,and gave him 
Cn. Cornelins Scipio tor Lieutenavt. Of theſe Pyb/:n5s more certainly in- 
formed, by the MariiLn Merchants , that Hanaiba! had already paſſed 
the Apes into Ztaly , teartul left finding the Italians unprepared , he 
ſhould oppreſs them, leaving the Army he had in Spaiz with Caens his 
Brother, and embarking on a Galley, he landed in * Ferraris. But what 
as well he, as other Generals commanding in this War did , till ſuck 
time as after the expiration of ſixteen years, they then hardly forced Hw- 
nibal out of 7taly, the nexc Book ſhall declare, wherein all Hxnibalses 
ploits performed.in /-4/y are contained, wheretfore it is intituled, 7he Re 
man Hars with Hannibal. 


Creus did nothing memorable in Spaiz, before his Brothers coming; 
But the time of his Magiſtracy expired, the Romans gaye Commiſhon to 
the new Conſuls to proſecute the War in /taly, and againſt Fannibal inthe 
room of Publius ; and commanded him to go Proconſul into Spair : from 
which time both of the Rrothers joyntly mamtained the War againſt 4 
drubil, the African Gener3l till ſuck time as SHphax King of the Numidr 
ans making War upon the Carthaginians, they called him home with the 
greatelt part of his Forces, and in his abſence they ea/ily overpowred the 
re{t, and as they were nole{s experc i1the Duty of Generals then $kilful 


in alluring, and pacifying the minds of men, they drew many Cities to 
their 
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their Party. But after Peace concluded with the Numidian King, the 


. Carthagimians ſending 4/drub2! with a more powerful Army and thirty E- 


tephants, joyning in Commiſſion with him two Colleagues, 7 ago, and a- 
nother A/arubal the Son of Gilco, War lay heavier upon the Scipio's, who 
oftentimes retired victorious with the ſlaughter of many Africans and 
Elephants. Till Winter coming on, the Atricans retired among the 7ur- 
diteni and for the Scipio's, Crnens went -and wintred among the Or- 
fonenſes, and Publins among the Caſtulovenſes ; which laſt having advice 
of Aſarwbal's advancing that way, going out of the City with a ſmall Par- 
, only to diſcover the Enemies Camp, imprudently tell in with //4z- 
Land his Horſe, by whom both he and all that were with him were over- 
ed and cut in pieces. In the mean time Ces Ignorant of this Cala- 
mity, had ſent ſome Soldiers to his Brother to receive Corn, who joyning 
Battel with another Party of Africans they unexpeCtedly ret upon the way: 
news of it being brought to Ces, he made halt eo their reliet, with ſuch 
Soldiess as he had in readineſs, but the Carthaginians having before cut in 
eces the other Party,fell upon Czerxs likewiſe, and forced him to fly for 
ter to a certain Tower, which ſetting on fire they burnt him and all his 
e. This misfortunateend had thoſe two brave men the S$cip79's, len- 
the Spaniards, eſpecially thole gained by their Conduct, to the Roman 
alliances in no ſmall regret for their loſs. 
The Fathers at Rome grievouſly afMiicted at this diſtaſter, ſent 1Zarcellus 
(newly come from Scily) and with him Clandizs into Spain with a thou- 
ſand Horſe, ten thouſand Foot, and ſtore of Proviſion, who whilſt they 
foathfully manage Afairs, the Carthaginian Power mightily increaſed in 
Sain, almoſt all the Province being potlefſed by them, and the Romans ſhur 
in the Pyrenean Mountains, which reported at Rome, more fadly diſquieted 
the Fathers, fearful leſt whilſt Hannibal wafted thoſe parts of Zaly next 
the Apes, the Africans ſhould make a deſcent at the other end, wherefore 
though they willingly would have given over this Spaniſh War, yer they 
thought it not ſafe,apprehenfive leſt it likewiſe might be transferred to /aly, 
and therefore appoifited aday of afſerably,for the nominating aProconſul for 
4n, but when no man then ſtoud for it,their fears revived, and a fad fi 
knce ſerzed all the aſſembly. Till Corn2livs Scipio ( the Son of Publius {lain 
a$4iz ) a very young man (being not yet twenty four years of Age) but 
prudent and valiant, and of a ſtrong conſtitution ſtept forth in the midft of 
te people, and with a brave and noble boldneſs, diſcourfing firſt of his 
Rather, and then of his Lincle, deploring both their misfortune, added 
that he alone was lefc of that Family to be the revenger of his Father, his 
Unele, and his Country, and copiouſly and magnificently ſubjoyning ma- 
ly other things, as if in{pired by ſome Divine Spirit promiſing not only 
the recovery of Spa, but the Conqueſt of Africa and Cqrihag? it elf, to 
tat his diſcourſe ſeemed to ſome to proceed only from youthful Levity, but 
decauſe he cheared the peoples fainting minds with hope (tor promiſes 
are Cordials to any that are in fear) thinking he had a heart fit tor theſe 
geat things, they choſe him General for Sp4z», but the Old men interpre- 
td this rather a confident raſhneſs in him, then a ſetled bravery of mind ; 
dhich when Scip40 perceived he recalled the people to the Aflembly, and 
vith the ſame Gravity as before, ſpeaking of his Age, ſaid that it ought to 
o objetionto his undertakings, yet if any one of riper Years, would 
Fept the command, he was ready toyield it to him. _But none'taking up 
fie offer, he went with greater 2dmuration and applaufe to this War, with 


tn thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horle (for he was not permitted to 
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carry greater Forces, whilſt Hannibal waſted Italy) with Mony and other 
warlike Proviſion, and twenty eight Ships, which carried him into Spa, 
where joyning the Remain of the old Spaniſh Army to thoſe he brought, 
and calling a Counſel, he confirmed the Soldiers minds, with a noble and 
eloquent Oration. And already the Fame was ſpread throughout all 
Spain, weary of the Carthaginian Government, and deſirous of Scipiv's 
Vertue, that Scipio the Son of Scipio was come, a General ſent to them by 
the Counſel of the Gods. And Scipio himſelf knowing the opinion 'con- 
ceivedof him, much improved it, by pretending to donothing but by ad. 
vice from above. But when he had certain knowledge that the Enemy 
had four ſtanding Camps, at good diſtance frem each other, and that 
their numbers were five and twenty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand fire 
hundred Horſe, ang that/all their Stores; Money, Corn, Arms, Dany, 
Ships, Captives and Hoſtages for all azz, - were laid up in the City, called 
formerly Saguntum ; but now Carthazena, where Mago commanded with 
ten thouſand Carthaginians; he reſolved, 2s thinking the Garrifon of ng 
great ſtrength, firſt to inveſt this place, both becauſe he was deſirous to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch Stores, and becauſe he underſtood, if he took this 
City, abounding in Silver, Gold, and all Riches, and whence it was buta 
ſhort paſſage into Afr:ca, it would be a ſeeure.retreat for him both frfm 
Sea and Land. Encouraged by theſe hopes, all men knowing whether he 
deſigned, about Sun-ſet he Difcamped, and all night long marched to- 
wards Carthazena, and about break of day, began to open his 'Trenches, 
to the great terrour of the Enemy, who dream'd not of his coming ; the 
next day he prepared for the aſſault, and diſpoſed his Engines and Scaling 
Ladders, about-all parts of the Town, fave only in that place, where the 
Walls are low, by reaſon of the Seas waſhing them ; for which reaſon 
likewiſe they are the leſs yigilantly defended. Then at night, when all I he 
were pion with Darts and Stones, the Fleet likewiſe .lying before the I ita: 
Haven, leſt the Enemies Ships ſhould flip out ( for this brave ſpirited I f0\ 
man had conceived a certain hope of taking the Town) before day he I and 
advanced with his Machines , commanding thoſe off the Machines to ÞÞ aut 
charge : azo at the Gates inſtruQts his ten thouſand, that when they ſaw I 9ua 
it convenient , they ſhould ruſh forth only with their Swords, for that W and 
Spears would be of little uſe in thoſe narrow places ; the reſt of his Sol- 
diers he poſted upon Towers, diſpoſing many Engines, Stones, Darts, and 
Catapults upon the Walls , and with great diligence attending the Afﬀeair: 
At length the ſhot being given, the charge was ſtoutly made and received, 
Stones, Darts, aud other forts of miſſile Arms, flew about with great 
violence, ſome from hands, ſome from Machines, and ſome from Slings; 
and if there were any other device, it was made uſe off. But/S:pzo's men 
were hard put tq it, for thoſe ten thouſand men that were at the Gates, 
ruſhing out with their Swords in their hands, upon thoſe that thruſt for 
ward the Engines, and giving and taking _ wounds, the diſpute was 
a long time <qual : till ar length by unwearied courage , and fixed relo- 
© lution, the Romans got the the better; and then Fortune changing, thoſe I ap 
who ſtood upon the Walls began to be aflited : but when the Scaling Þ| 
Ladders were applied ; the Carthaginians, who had ſallied only with their 
ſhort Swords ſpeedily returning into the City, ſhut the Gates, andlcap'd 
upon the Walls : So that now new work and labour was cut out for the 
Romans. - Whilſt theſe things were doing, S:ipio, who was no where || lite, 
abſent, encouraging and chearing up his men; oblerving about noon that J vena] 
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ower Wall (for at certain hours the Sea Eb'd and Flow'd) and was now ſo 
ſhoal, ſome places it was not above breſt, and in others ſcarce midleg 
high; and knowing the Nature of the Bay, that it would continue thus 
ſhallow all the remainder of the day, until the accuſtomed return of the 
Tide, he cryed out with a toud voice, Vow Soldiers , now is the time, now 
God our helper comes, now ſtorm that J//all, where the Sea of its own accord 
withdrawing opens you a way : Now with ſpeed bring your Ladders , 1 my ſelf 
will ſhow you the way. This faid,ſnatching a Ladder, he fets it tothe Wall, 
and would himſelf firſt have mounted, if his Eſquires and other' Soldiers 
had not hindred him ; but they therewith clapping many Ladders at once 
tothe Wall, and borh ſides meeting with great noiſe and fury , 'made a 
mighty {laughter of each other, till the Romans having poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſome of the higher Towers. S$:#pi- filling thera with Trumpets 
and Cornets, commanded them to ſound as loud as poſſibly they could, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom when a City is taken; whilft in the mean time others 
ing about, filld all places with tumult and confuſion ; and ſome in 
this diſorder of their Enemies leaping over the Walls, and let in Scipio's 
whole Army, whereupon the Tora run to their Houſes, and ago 
with his ten thouſand drew up into the Market place, where being moſt 
at the firft charge ſlain, and he only with a few fled to the Caſtle z S$:ipio 
preſently following, and Mazgo perceiving no hopes of ſafety left, his Sol- 
diers being all utterly diſmay'd and aſtoniſhed, yielded himlelf.- Thus by 
his Gallantry and good Fortune, a rich and powerful City in one day (the 
foutth of his _— down before it) reduced under S$pio's power ; he 
began to conceive hopes of mighty things, and now the common Fame 
ſpread concerning him, that he aQted nothing but by Divine Counſel , 
was more 2nd more confirmed, and himſelfhad the fame opinion, believing 
henceforward all his undertakings direQed from above; and whenever 
he went into the Capitol, having cauſed the Gates to be {hut , he often 
aid there a long time,as if he had been.conferring with ſome God : whence 
now in ſolemn Pomps a Statue of $:3pio's is only browught out of the Capitol, 
and all the reſt out of the place of Aſſemblies. This City thus taken, fur- 
aiſhed with all things neceſſary for Peace or War : S/p7o found there vaſt 
quantities of all ſorts of ſpoil, ſtore of Arms , Darts, Engines, Rigging, 
amdthirty three Gallies, Corn and-ſundry ſorts of Proviſions; Ivory, Gold 
and Silver, as well wrought into Veſſels and coined , as uncoined in a- 
bkindance, together with all the Spaniſh Hoſtages and Priſoners, and 
wh as had before been taken from the Romans. The next day having 
lificed, celebrated the Vitory, and applauded the Soldiers Valour 5 
be likewiſe aſſembled the Townſmen, and in an Oration admoniſhed them 
tkeep in memory the Name of the $:ipio's. Then he ſent the Captives 
erery one totheir homes, hoping by this kindneſs to bring over their Cities 
this party. He likewiſe diftributed rewards to the Soldiers; to him who 
ft mounted the Walls, a very large one , to the ſecond half ſo much, 
bthe third a third part, and to the reft according to their Deſerts and 
Valour. What Gold, Silver or Ivory he found, he ſent upon the Enemies 
Ships to Rome, 'where they decreed three days Supplication, becauſe af- 
er {0 many Miſeries the Publick Happineſs began to take breath : but the 
geatneſs and celerity of this bold attempt, ſorely terrified both the Spa- 
mrds, and the Carthaginians that were 1n $4i. 'Scipio leaving a Garr1- 
in Carthagena, and giving orders for raiſing higher the Wall to the Sea 
ide, went himſelf about the reſt of the Province, or ſent Friends into {e- 
veral parts to renew an alliance with them, and thole who would not 
wnply, he reduced by force of Arms; Aſdrnbal 
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Aſdrubal , the. Son of Amilcar , 'one of the Carthaginian Generals had 
far diſtant in Celtiberia, a cholen Army of Mercenary Soldiers} andthe 9- 
ther the Son of Giſco,- ſending Agents to thole Cities, who had hithertg 
continued faithful to the Carthaginians, to perſwade them ſtill to continue 
their fidelity, in a ſhort time hoped to fee innumerable Forces in $p4iz ; 
and go he ſent 1nto all the adjacent parts to liſt men under pay, whilf 
in the mean rime himſelf in Zer/a entring in hoſtile manner into their Ter. 
Titories, who had fallen off ; prepared to lay Siege to ſome Towns , but 
frightned with Scipio's ſudden approach, he retreated to Betica, and forti- 
fied both the City and his Camp , where tew days after he was over. 
come by Scipio, who poſſeſſed himſelf both of Camp and City : where. 
upon he iſſued our Orders for all the Carthaginian Forces through- 
out Spain, to come to the City of Careo, relolving with his whole united 
Power to fall upon Scipio. And already, there were come in to him ng 
ſmall number of Spaniards under Mazo's Conduct, and Numidians under 
the Command of Maſſaniſſa. Aſdruba! with his Foot lay entrenched, 
Maſſaniſſa and Mago with his'Horſc in Quarters: Scipio had fo divided 
his Foot as to ſend Zelins with one part againſt AZago, whilft himſclf with 
the other fell upon Maſſaniſſe. This hght was ſomewhat doubtful and 
dangerous to the Romans ; tor the .Numidians at a diſtance threw their 
Darts, and ſo wheeling off, . returned again to the charge at pleaſure , but 
when S$cip/0 commanded his men, that after throwing their Piles with all 
their force,they ſhould preſs in as hard as they could upon the Enemy, then 
the Numidians not having room to wheel, were worſted, and fled away to 
their Camp: Scipio in a ſtrong and ſafe place, as he could wiſh for, pitch- 
ed lis Camp, within ren furlongs of his Enemy. In the Carthaginian 
Ariny were ſeventy thouſand Foot, fifteen hundred Horſe, and thirty fix 
Elephants. '$ip:#had not a part of that number, wherefore he for lome 
time forbore fighting, ſave only for ſome light skirmiſhes; but when through 
want of Proviſions, hunger began to afflict his Army, thinking it diſho- 
nourable to retreat, having firſt ſacrificed ; ſuddenly (though otherwiſe 
his Army were both willing and ready enough) he affirmed, God had ac- 
cording to cuſtom appeared to him, and exhorted him to engage the E- 
nemy, that they ſhould rather relye upon the Divine ConduQct,, then upon 
force and multitude ; for the greateſt Victories were not gained by num: 
bers of Men, but by the grace and favour of the Gods. And whilſt they 
cave credit to his words, he commanded the Diviners to bring forth the 
Entrails ; and as he was ſpeaking , ſeeing ſome Birds fly to and again, 
with great rejoycing and earneſtneſs he ſhowed them, as a certain ſign 

of Victory, given him from above ; and as if at the fight of them, he had 
been poſleſſed by ſome ſpirit, now viewing them, and now crying out , 
rurned about after them, the whole Army imitating their General in hs 
{everal poſtures ; and he turning this and that way towards the Soldiers, 
ſtirred them upas to a Viftory already prepared for them) till now having 
wrought them up to his wiſhes, he thought not convenient to let their 
Courage cool by any delay ; but whilſt they were per{waded, all he yet 
fpoke was by Divine Inſtift, not in the hear of that perſwaſion, after fuch 
lucky ſigns, protra@ the fight: Wherefore, as ſoon as they had eaten, he 
commanded his Soldiers to Arms, and giving the charge of the Horſe to 
S7!lanns, and of the Foot to Lelizs, and Martins ruſhed unexſpeRedly 
upon the Enemy, for the Camps being but ten furlongs diſtant from each 
other, S$:ipio was upon them before AſarnbaPs, Maz9's or Mifſcni(ss 
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men could take any food to refreſh them, forcing them haftily to ſaatch 
up their Arms, not without great Conſternation and Tumult. Both Horſe 
and Foot being then engaged, the Roman Horle got the better ; for as 
they had done in the tormer tight, charging home, and with great fury 
upon the Numidians, fo that they could not make a retreat, and then a- 
g2in wheel about upon the Enemy, they ſoon made their Darts incffe&u- 
al. But the Foot much interiour in number, were oppreſſed by the A- 
fricans, and were now yielding up the honour of the day, nor would by 
any of Scipio's encouragements or exhortations be perſwaded to ſtand, till 
che General himſelt giving his Horle to his Boy, and ſnatching a Shield, 
runs alone between both Battels, and with a loud voice crying out, Vow 
Or never Romins reſcuc VOY SCIp10 from aunzer, At that Voice, both thoſe 
thoſe who ſtood next and ſaw, and thoſe farther of who heard what dan- 

ger he was in, altogether moved, as well with reſpect as fear for their 

General, with great outcrys ran violently upon the Enemy, whoſe charge 

the Africans nor able to ſuttain, (tor towards evening their {trength failed 

them for want of Food) began to give ground. Then in a ſhort time 

was-made a moſt horrible ſlaughter ; fuch luccels had $:ipio at the Battel 

of Careo,' which long time ſeemed doubtful and dangerous, there were 

ſlain about eight hundred of the Romans, and about fifteen thouſand of 

the Enemy. Scipio purſued the Africans, who made a halty retreat, in-, 
teſting and charging them in Flank or Rear, where-ever he could reach 

them, till they having gained a certain Poſt, fortihed by Nature, com- 

modious for Water and Proviſtons, and inexpugnable by any means, but 

atedious Siege, called upon by other Afﬀairs, he left Sy{[azns to block them 

vp, and went himſelf through the reſt of $42, reducing the Cities to 

obedience. The Africans beſieged by Sy//azus, by little and little made 

their retreat towards the Sea fide, that they might get over into Caa:z , 

followed in their March by $7//az»s, who incommoded them to the utmoſt 

of his power, and returned to S:/p:o to Carthazena. 


'Now A{/drnbal, the Son of Amilcar , having towards the Northern 
Ocean leavied new Forces, being called by his Brother HZ:2z/ba4l into 7ta!y, 
taking his March along the Coaſts of the North Sea, that he might ſecure 
himſelf from S:5pio ; and croſſing over the Pyrencan Mountains , he got 
down in Gaul with a numerous Army of Celtibertan Mercenaries ; and 
thus unknown to the Romans made haſte into /ra/y.) Mean while Zucius re- 
turning from Rowe, told Scipio that the Romans had ſome thoughts of ſend- 
mg him to command in 4/:c4 ; which being Kvhat he himſelt had ofcen 
betore hoped and wiſhed for, he diſpatched away Zelizs 1n five Ships to 
Africa, with preſents to King Sphax, to put him in mind of Sczpio's Friend- 
ſhip, and to entreat him to enter into a League offenſive and defenſive 
with him, if the Romans ſhould ſend any Forces into A/rice : Syphax 
having accepted the preſents, and —_ others, promiſed to do as he 
d&ſired ; which when the Carthaginians heard, they likewiſe ſent Ambal- 
fadors to Sy» 1x, to treat an Alliance with him, whereof S$:5p/0 having 
certain intelligence, and judging wiſely, that if the Carthaginians ſhould 
rob him gf Syp/4x friendſhip, it wouid be a thing of no lmall amportance, 
hereſolved to go in perſon to him, and accompanied with Ze/irz, em- 
barked on two Gallies, and ſteered his courſe towards Africa, when he 
came nigh the ſhore, and was upon the point of entring the; Har- 
bour , the . Carthaginian Ambaiſadors (unknown to the King) armed 
mt thoſe long Ships they had, anc in hottile manner went to meet _ 
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but S:ip:o ſetting his Sails was too ſwift for them,and got ſafely into Porr. 
Syphax invitd both parties to be his gucits bur privately made a league 
with Scipio, and having engaged himlelt by faithful promiſe diſmilleq 
him, and leſt the Carthaginians ſhould have any deſign to intercept him, 
detained them ſomewhat longer with him, till he had reached 1o far of 
to Sea, that he was out of danger, this hazard S$cip0 run both in the 
Voyage and in Port, ?*Tis reported that at a Banquet made by that King, 
Scipio and Aſarubal being placed upon the fame bed, ſ4rubal dil- 
courſed with him about many things,and admiring his gravity,ſaid after- 
wards among his Friends. 7hat he was a man not only formidable in War 
but even in the midſt of jollity and feaſting. 


Atthe ſame time it hapned that not a few of the Celtiberians and Spa. 
niards, whoſe Cities had revolced to the Romans, took pay under az 
the Carthaginian, whom /Za-:ins falling upon, ſlew about fifteen hug 
dred of, and putting the reſt to ſlight, diſperſed them among the Cities, 
beſides having driven another body of an Army commanded by Fan, 
conſiſting of ſeven hundred Horſe and fix thouſand Foot, to a certain 
eminence;he reduced them to ſuch ſcarcity, that they ſent Agents to him 
for peace, he commanded th2m to deliver up 7:20 and the Fugitives, 
and then he would treat with them; Whereupon preſently laving hold 
upon Hanno (who ſtood by and heard all this) they delivered him up 
with all the Fugitives, Martins then demands the Priſoners, whom ha- 
ving alſo received he orders them to bring down the ſum of mony promi- 
{ed and agreed upon, into the Plain and Champian Fields, for high places, 
{aid he, not well ſuit with puniſhment ; when they were come into the 
plain, Zo are the R:722-leaders, ſaid he, of thoſe who when their Countries 
have ſubmitted ts us, yet cont:aue to bear Arms under the Enemy againſt 
them, however laying down your weapons T permit you to depart unpuniſhed, 
Hereat the Celtiberians grievouſly icFenſed cryed all out with one voice 
they would not lay downtheir Arms, whereupon followed a ſharp engage- 
ment : wherein Gme of them ( not unrevenged) being ſlain, rhe reſt gat 
ſafe to 1zgo who ſometime before was advancing towards Hannes Camp, 
bur hearing of his loſs croſſed over into Cadzz, where he lay idle in great 
want, expeCting the Iſſue of things. But Scipio having ſent Syllanus be- 
fore tothe City of Caſtace to receive them into Friendſhip, they not heark- 
ning to peace he prepared to beliege them,and communicated his reſolu- 
tions to Scipio, who _—_—_ away ſome Engins for the aſſault, himſelf 
followed, but in his march reſolved to force the City of /rgis. This 
Town had been confederate with the Romans in the time of the former 
Scipio's, who being (lain, the Romans that eſcaped the ſlaughter flying hi- 
ther they received them, but ( though at thattime in alliance with them) 
delivered them up to the Carthaginians. Scipio enraged at this treachery, 
in four hours time overcame them, and though himlelt received a, wound 
in the neck, gave not over the fight till he ſaw the Victory certain, the 

Idiers at their own inſtance, without any command, negleQing the ſpoil 
and plunder (lo much did their Generals wound, wound their very ſouls) 
{pared neicher Sex nor age, notfſutfering their rage to cool till thgy levelled 
the whole City with . he ground. Scp/0 being from thence come to Caftare, 
dividing his Forces into three parts, laid fiege to it, but forbore the aſſault 
to give the inhabitants time to repent, which he had intelligence they were 
already &i\p-11 to, and not long after having ſlain thoſe of the Garrilon, 
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who placing there 2 new Garriſon, and committing the care of the City to 
oneof the inhabitants, a man of good famg and reputation, he returned 
himſelf to Carthagena, ſending Syllanus and Martins towards the Sea-coaſts, 
that as far as they could they might waſt and ſpoil the whole Country. 
There was a certain town called Atapa, which had eyer ſided with the 
Carthaginians, the inhabitants whereof being beſieged by AZartizs, and 
well forſeeing if they were overcome by the Romans they ſhouid be ſub- 
jected ro perpetual ſlavery, brought all things they had of value: into the 
Market-place, and piling up wood about them, placed their Wives and 
Children on the top of all, then fifty of their ſtouteſt men compelled by 
oath promiſed, that when they ſaw the City in ſuch diſtreſs, that it mult 
needs be taken, they would firſt kill the Women and Childrert and then 
ſetting fire to the pile ſlay themſelves. And ſo invoking the Gods againſt 
Martins, with great Noile and Clamor they fallied out, when nothing was 

leſs feared by the Enemy, then that they durſt appear without their 

Walls, wherefore they eaſily repulſed the light Armed Foot, and Horſe, 

which firſt engaged them, and when an Armed Legion advanced,the de- 

fperate Aſtapians ſtill fought moſt couragiouſly, but at length were forced 

to fall under their multitudes, whom they did yield to in valor; being 

allſlain with their Arms in their hands, thole fifty left in the City flew the 
Women and Children, and then ſetting fire tothe Pile caſt themſelves into 
it, leaving no fruits of the Victory to the Conquerors. Aartivs admiring 
the Aſtapians,ſpared the buildings. 


After theſe things Sipi2 fell. ſick, and while Martins commanded the 
Army, ſome Soldiers who had ſpent their means in luxury and riot, ſup- 
poſing becauſe they had nothing, they ſhould have no rewards, for all their 
labors, but both the Advantage and Honor of all was done, would redound 
to Scipio, openly deſerted /Zarting, and encamped by themſelves, to 
whom many in like manner flock m the Garriſons, 4Zago hereupon 
ſent ſome with Mony to encourage Mem to a revolt: the Mony they re- 
ceived, and created among themſelves new Leaders and Centurions, who 
managed all things as they pleaſed, and had their own Councils; when 
S$ipio heard hereof, he ſent Letters apart to theſe deſerters telling them, 
that being prevented by ſickneſs he could nor yet reward them. Others 
he ſent to thole not yet infected with this Contagion, adviſing them to 
recal their mad fellow Souldiers to their duty, and others again, toll to- 
gether, as if they were reconciled, wherein he wrote that he ſhould be 
_— to pardon any that had (lipt aſide, commanding them all to come to 
Cirthagena, and receive their pay ; while thele letters were reading,ſome 
thought they were not to be truſted, others gave full credit to them, Ar 
aft they agreed among, themſelves to go all together to Carthagena. In 
the mean tume Scipio gives direQtions to thoſe Senators, that were with 
him, that as ſoon as any of the heads of this conſpiracy came, they ſhould 
accoſt them in a friendly manner, pleaſantly admoniſhing them, and invi- 
ting them to be their gueſts, privately ſecure them: he likewiſe! gave 
Order to his Tribunes, that at dawn of day they ſhould get together the 
moſt faithful of their Souldiers, with their Swords by their lides, and po- 
ſting them in the moſt convenient places of the Aſſembly, if any tymult 
ſhould begin they ſhoutd preſently fall on, and kill without expeQting a 
hgnal. Not long after day light, the General getting up was brought to 
the Tribunal, and the Cryers were commanded to call the Soldiers to the 


AMcmbly. They not expeQiing the Cryers call, thinking it would be — 
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rude if they ſhould make their General, who had not yet tully recovered 
his ſtrength,wait longer for them (imagining withal thatfthey were called 
to come and receive rewards) ran in haſt trom all parts, fome withouw 
Swords and others tor haſt, only with a looſe Coat about them, not ſtay; 

to put on other Cloaths, Spio ( the appointed guards keeping cloſe) tiri 
reproved them ſharply for their Villanous Aftion , but Zer, laid he, pu 
niſhment is only to be inflicted on thoſe were Authors of th: crime, in doing 
which 7 will uſe your help; Scarce had he ſpoke thele words but the 
Croud dividing as if he had given them a ſign to do it, the heads of the 
mutiny were by the Senators ſet forth in the mid(t, exclaming as they were 
led along, and umploring their fellow Soldiers help, but whoever at their 
Outcrys did but murmur, were preſently {lain by the Tri>unes. The reſt 
of the Croud perceiving the whole place of Aſſembly beſet with Armed 
Men in a {ad ſilence hung down their heads, whillt thoſe brought into the 
midſt of them, were by S:pio's command firſt ſcourged with Rods, and 
then faſtned to the ſtake, had their heads ſtruck oft with Axes ; which 
done he made the Cryers to proclaim pardon to the reſt. In this Cond: 
tion ſtood Scipio's Army. There wasone 24761155 a little King, and one 
thoſe who had made a League and Confederacy with Sczpio, whoat the ſame 
time that the mutiny was in S$:ip:v's Army, in hoſtile maner invaded the 
Territories of ſome of Scipio's Allies, and when Scipio led the Army againſt 
him, maintained fo ſtout a fight, that he flew twelve hundred of the Ro- 
mans, but having loſt twenty thouſand of his own, he ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Scipio tocrave peace, which for a conſiderable fum of Mony was gran- 
ted him. Meaſfſariſſa likzwile crofſing the Sea unknown to Aſarubal, 
came to a conference with S$7p/o, and giving him his right hand promi- 
ſed, that if he could come over into Af7:ca, he would give him all the al- 
ſiftance he could. This was a man in all things conſtant to his Faith, but 


he for this reaſon fell off from the Mo Maſſaniſſa was betrothed 


to the Daughter of {/araba/, th eral under whom he now made 
War, and y7h.1x almoſt died for thSTadies Love, wherefore the Carths- 
ginians judging of what importance it would be to them, in this preſent 
War if they could joyn to their party againſt the Romans fo Potent a King, 
without conſulting the Father, gave him the Daughter in Marriage, and 
and this A/drw-1/ out of reſpect to him, kept ſecret trom 1Maſſaniſſa, bur he 
finding it out ſome other way, w_ thereupon S$cipio's friendſNip. Mage, 
having ſtill a fleer to command, ſeeing the affairs of Spain grown delpe- 
rate,failed among the Ligurians and Gauls, there to raiſe Mercenary Sol- 
diers. After his departure thoſe of Cadiz, as if betrayed by Mago, yielded 
themſelves to the Romans, from which time firſt began the Roman Cuſtom 
to ſend Annual Magiſtrates into Sax as to a Conquered People, to keepin 
Peace and Govern the Province, which hapned in the hundred forty fourth 
Olympiad. But $jp:0 leaving the whole Country in Peace, with no very 
{trong Garrifons (placed all the Soldiers weakned with wounds, together 
in one City, which from 7aly he called the Italian, famous for rhe birth 
of 7iajan and Adrian, who after in ſucceeding times came to be Roman 
Emperors) and himſelf building a Magnificent Fleet, with a great Num- 
ber of Captives, and loaden with Mony, Arms and other ſpoils, retur 

to Rome, where he was received with mighty Pomp to his great and incre- 
dible glory, as well becauſe of his youth, as becauſe of the Expedition 
wherewith he had done ſo many Noble exploits, infomuch that thoſe who 
envyed him, confeſſed that his ations had far exceeded his Rich Promr 


ſes, wherefore to the admiration of all Men he reccived the Honor of Tre 
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umph. Zadibil:s who as ſoon as" Scipio was gone rebelled, was by thoſe 
who Commanded in Spawn, gathering together Forces out of the Garriſons, 
and Auxiliaries from their Allies, tought with and lain,the ſtirrers up of 
the Rebellion were brought to tryal, their goods confiſcate, and they con- 
dionly puniſhed. The People their contederates condemned to pay fines, 
difarmed, and forced to give Hoſtages, and receive ſtronger Garrifons. This 
Iſſue had the Romans tirit Artemprs in $p447. 


In ſucceeding times the Romans being employed in War againſt the 
Gauls, the inhabitants about 'Po, and Philip of Macedon, the Spaniards 
laying hold of the opportunity, beganto form new deſigns. To ſuppreſs 
which were {ent Generals from Rome, S-mpronums 7uderthins and MM.Hel- 
vidius, and after them A7inncins, to whom, becauſe the troubles grew 

reater, Cato, with larger Forces was ent for Succeſſor, a young Man in- 
ed but ſolid, patient in labor, and fo fam'd for Prudence and Eloquence, 
that he was among the Romans called Demoſthezes, by way of comparing 
him with that moſt Excellent of all the Grzcian Orators, He arriving in 
Fain, when he came among the Mart Towns, there gathered about him 
from all partsabove forty thouſand Enemies. Having taken a little time 
to Exerciſe his Soldiers, when the ſignals on both ſides were hung ont, and 
the Armies ready to Engage, he ſent away his fleet to Aarſilia, telling the 
Soldiers the preſent danger was not ſo great, in their Enemies beipg ſu- 
perior to them in Numbers ( tor that nothing was difficult which ſtedfaft 
courage could not overcome J as 1n their want of ſhipping, ſo that they 
had no way of refuge or ſafety left but in being vittorious, And having 
thus ſpoken led his Soldiers to the fizht, not filled with hopes according to 
the cuſtom of other Generals, but with the terror of their danger. The 
Battels being joyned he went every, where intreating, preſſing forward, 
and incouraging his Men, and wheFthe fight had continued doubtful till 
evening, not a tew falling on both ſides, he with three Cohorts of the re- 
ſerve went to the top of a high hill, trom whence he had a clear proſpe&t 
of the whole Attion, where obſerving his Main Body much oppreſled, run- 
ning down with great ſhouts and fury upon the Enemy, and firſt expoſing 
himſelf to danger, hc gavea beginning to the Victory. All Night he gave 
the Enemy chaſe ſlaying Multitudes, and poſſeſſing himſelt of their 
Camp : at his return he congratulated his Soldiers embracing them as the 
Authors of the Victory, then giving them that time to refreſh their bo- 
dies by repole, which their labors required, he afterwards fold the prey. 
Bat when Deputies came to him from all parts to crave Peace, he firſt de- 
manded Hoſtages, «nd afterwatds ſigning Letters, ſent them to all the 
People ſeverally, giving order to thole that carried them, to take care, 
that they might be delivered in one day, which he had appointed, having 
before computed in how long time a Meſſenger might be going to the re- 
moteſt City, and accordingly to the reſt. By theſe Letters he Comman- 
ded the Magiſtrates of every particular City, that the fame day on which 
they received his Orders, they {hould demoliſh the Walls of their City, 
which if they delayed, he denounced their f{lavery. They newly over- 
ome in battel, and ignorant, whether theſe Commands were ſent tothe 
reft, or to them only, were tormented with great fears, for if rhis Com- 
mand were to them alone, they knew themſelves not able to withſtand the 
Romans, and if the Command were general, they were no leſs fearful 
kſt they ſhould be the only Ciry delay'd it's execution. Therefore, and 
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becauſe they had not time to {end mutual Meſſengers to each other, ang 
were likewiſe urged to diſpatch by thoſe who brought the Orders, every 
one having their own ſafety only in proſpect, they all diligently ſet them: 
{elves about throwing down their Walls, tor when they had once decreeg 
obedience, they thought their Celerity would prove to their advantage 
and thoſe —_ Walls were firſt demoliſhed ſhould have the Honor of A 
Thus all the Cities about the River /berws by the policy of the General, j; 
one day levelled their own Walls, the conſequence of which was, thatby 
reaſon of their weakneſs, they continued longer in Peace. 


Some years after, about the hundred and fiftieth Olympiad the inha. 
bitants about the River /ber»s, and the Lulones with many Spaniſh Exile 
and Fugitives revolted from the Romans. Theſe being defeated by Fu: 
vins Flaccns fled to their ſeveral Cities, but the greateſt part having ny 
land, and only laboring for their bread choſe Complega tor their habitation, 
a City newly built, and ſtrangely and ſuddenly become powerful ; from 
hence ſending to Face:rs, they commanded that the * Cloaks, Horſes and 
Swords of ſeveral Men by name lain in the late War, might be given up t 
them, and that he would ſuddenly, before any thing worle betel him, de 
part from pai». Anſwer being returned that he would bring them 
many of thoſe Cloaks, Flaccrs with the Army following their Deputies, 
pitcht his Camp before the City. But they having Souls too mean to 
Maintain ſo lofty a Command, betook themſelves to flight waſting the 
landsof the Barbarians their Neighbors. Now the Spaniards went doubly 
clad, their upper garment being looſe and faſtned together with buttons 
which they called a Saga, or Cloak. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchuys ſucceeded Flaccus in Command at the 
ſame time when twenty thouſand Celtiberians beſieged Carabis a City in 
Alliance with the Romans. Which becauſe ſtrong reports were raiſed df 
it's being taken,Gracch»s haſtned the more to relieve. But when he found 
it ſo encompaſled with Enemies that he could not give the beſieged any no 
tice of his coming. Cominins Captain of a Troop of Horſe having firf 
well weighed the matter,and acquainted Gracchus with it, puts himſeltin the 
Spaniſh dreſs, and cunningly mixing with the Enemies Forragers, paſſed 
through their Camp for a Spaniard, and thence by running reached the 
City, telling the Townſmen, that Gracchrs was at hand, whereupon they 
with courage underwent all ditficulties till the third day, when the Ene 
mies retreating at Gracchns approach, they were delivered from the ſiege 
About the ſame time rear twenty thouſand Men coming out of Compleys 
towards Gracchrs Camp, with boughs in their hands afterthe mannerd 
{uppliants, when they drew near, as if upon a ſudden they had change 
their minds they made an affault, filling the whole Army with fear and 
terror, but Gracchus by ſingular policy diſſembling a flight, deſerted bs 
Tents and preſently after facing about, and ſerting upon them intent ot 
the Plunder, flew a great number, and taking the City ſubdued likewik 
the Confines. After which dividing the Lands among thoſe wanted, and 
giving them ſeats to inhabit in he made a League with all the People that 
mhabited thoſe quarters, chiefly on condition that they ſhould be friends 
to the people of Rowe, and to that end mutual Oaths being given and ta 
ken, they in future Wars proved very ſerviceable to the Romans, for theſe 
things Gracchrs name grew famous both in $Sp4/z and at Rome, which he 
 Magnificently entred in Triumph. 
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Not many years after, a new and general War was kindled in $paiz 
na this occaſion : S:gada, a large and powerful City of thoſe Celtiberians 
called Belli, received into the League by Sempronius Gracchns, inviting the 
Citizens of leſſer Towns to joyn with them, began to build z Wall tour 
hundred furlongs about ; and compelling the 7:tthi, a neighbouring peo- 
e todo the ſame. The Senate having certain intelligence hereof ; firſt 
torbid the building of the Wall, next demanded the Tribute impoſed b 
Gracchus : Andlaitly, (for this was an Article in Gracchus League) com- 
manded they thould attend the Romans in War. As to what concerned 
the Wall, the Celtiberians anſwered , That indeed they were forbid by 
Grgcchus to build any new Cities, but about reſtoring or fortifying old 
ones, there was not a word ſpoken ; and for the Tribute, and Service , 


' it was ſince Gracchus time, remitted by the Romans themſelves. And in- 


deed ſo it was ; but when the Senate diſpenſes with any ſuch priviledges, 
they always add this exception, fo long as it ſhall be ro theirs, and the 
people of Romes good liking. Nebilior was therefore ſent againft them 
with an Army of near thirty thouſand ; whole coming the Segedians 
foreſeeing, becauſe their Wall was not.yet perfeQ, fled with their Wives 
and Children to the 4rvacci, beſeeching them to receive them, who not 
only entertained them, but choſe likewiſe Carns a Segedian, a man quali- 
for War, for General ; who the third day after entrance into his com- 
mand, with twenty thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horle, takes his 
Poſt in a place fit for Ambuſhes,being quite covered over with Trees.There 
25 the Romans paſſed by,he charged them,and fought a long time without 
:dvantage : but at length, with the death of fix thouſand Roman Citi- 
zens (as that time no ſmall loſs to the City) he bravely overcame them ; 
but after the Victory, with too much eagerneſs and diſorder, purſuing 
thoſe that fled ; the Roman Horſe lefr in guard ofthe Carriage, falling on, 
firſt ſlew Cars, bravely oppoſing.them, and with him no fewer than ſix 
thouſand men. Night coming on, ended this diſpute. This ſlaughter hap- 
ned on a-day by the Romans conſecrated to Vulcan, wheretore unleſs 
torced to it, they will not on this day engage an Enemy. The very ſame 


night the Arvacci met together at NVumantia,a very ſtrong City:and created . 


two new Generals, {bo and Zeuco. Three days after Noblior following 
them,encamps within four and twenty Furlongs of the City, whither came 
tohim three hundred Horſe, and ten Elephants ſent from A7aſſaniſſa, with 
which he advances towards the Enemy, placing the Elephants behind the 
irit Battel, that they might not at firſt be diſcovered by the Enemy. The 
fight beginning, his Front falling off;the ſuddain ſight of thoſe Beaſts fo 
terrified both the Celtiberians and their Horſes, who never before had ſeen 
Hephants, that turning their backs they fled to the Town. The Roman 
General purſuing, the Flyers turns the Elephants to the Wall, there main- 
taining a ſharp conflict, one of the Elephants wounded in the head with 
agreat Stone, grew angry, and ſetting up a horrible roaring, turns upon 
bs own Party, and without diſtinguiſhing Friend from Enemy , began to 
rage againſt all he met. The reſtſet on by his roaring began to do the 
lame, and in all places to trample under foot,overturn and diforder the Ro- 
mans, for it is uſual for Elephants when they,are once vexed, to take all 
they meet for Enemies ; for which perfidiouſneſs, they are by ſome call- 
dthe common Enemy. A general flight hereupon began among the Ro- 
mans, which the Numantines from the Walls beholding, made a ally, 
ad falzng in upon them, diſperſed and trampled down, flew four _ 
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{and of them, and three Elephants, and took many Arms, and ſome Fg. 
ſigns : Of the Celtiberians there were about two thouſand ſlam: Vebilig 
a little recruited after the loſs, endeavouring in vain to force the City g 
Auxeninm, where the Enemy had itored up their Proviſions, with thelok 
of no few men retreated into his Camp. Thence he ſent B:aſins, why 
commanded his Horle,to certain neighbouring people, that joyning friend. 
ſhip with him, they might ait him with ſome Horſemen. He returg- 
ing, and bringing-lome Horſe with him, the Celtiberians lay in Ambyj 
f5r him, who being diſcovered, his aſſociates fled ; bur Baſins, and 
| of the Romans with him were ſlain : So many loſſes and diſaſters beganty 
turn their Allies hearts from them. Ocylzs, a City in which were the Mz 
gazines of Proviſions and Treaſure, reyolted to the Celtiberians. Moblin 
diſtruſting all things in the preſent neceſſity, wintred in his Tents, coverd 
and cloſe itopped : but his want of Corn (tor he had his ſtore with hin) 
was very great ; beſides the violent hail,and bitter cold cruelly afictedthe 
. Soldiers, 1o that many of them going to fetch'un Wood, and others in thei 
hard Winter Lodgings dyed with Diſtempers, cauſcd by the extremity of 
the weather. | 


XIV. The next year Claudius Marcellus ſucceded NVobilior in his command, 
bringing with him eight thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. Ar his 
firſt coming the Enemy in vain laid ambuſhes for him, tor proceeding 
circumſpectly and cautiouſly, he brought the Army in ſatety , and pitch 
Camp before Ocy/:s, which City (being a General fortunate in War) he 
preſently ſubdued , and taking Hoſtages , and thirty Talents of Silver, 1 
pardoned them. The Nergobriges hearing of this clemency, asked what © 1 
they ſhould do to obtain Peace likewiſe with him, he demanded a hundred i ©i 
Horſe to go to the War with him. Thoſe they promiſed, but in the mean 
time , ſome of them falling in the $kirts of the Roman Army, plundered 
{ome of the Baggage ; ſoon after the Horſe they had covenanted to ſend 
coming , and being demanded concerning the Baggage, they made ar- 
{wer, that ſome ignorant of the agreement made had done it ; but 17s: 
cellus commanded them to be diſmounted, and their Horſes ſold ; and af 
terwards dividing among his Soldiers the prey he had gathered, waſting 
their Fields, he beſieged the City. . The Nergobriges, when they ſay 
that.the Engines brought cloſe to the Trench, had ſhaken their Walls, 
ſent a Herald, who inſtead of-a Caducens, was cloathed in a Wolves skin, 
to ask pardon tor their faults : the General refuſed it,- unleſs wirh them 
all the Arvani, Belli and 7itthi would ask it likewiſe, which when the 
ſignified to them, they forthwith ſent all of them Deputies to 4Larcells, 
to entreat him that content with a moderate puniſhment, he would x 
gain receive them into the Conditions of Wks League. Thus Petition 
lome people a little before by them provoked to War oppoſed ; wherefore 
Mercellrs commanded the Legates of both parties to diſpute it before the 
Senate ; but by private Letters he adviſed the Fathers to decide all Cot 
troverſies; tor he was very delirous in the time of his Government, to pit 
an end to this War, ſuppoſing he ſhould thereby get Renown and He 
nour. Now, Ambaſſadors ſent from confederate and aſſociate Cities, were 
wont to be admitted into the City, and treated as Gueſts; but theſe, a 
coming from Encmies, were according th Cuſtom commanded to lodge 
4n the Suburbs ; the Senate taking it ill that they, though Nobi/ior, who 
was in Spain, before Marcellus had given his opinion for them, had not 
permutred it to the Romans, fo they diſallowed the Peace, and gave the 
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Legates, no other anſwer, then that 4Zarce/lzs ſhould declare to them the 
Senates pleaſure. Then decreeing an Army for Spain , they choſe the 
Soldiers by Lot, which formerly they uſed to enrol by Centuricsz but be- 
cauſe many had complained to the Conſuls, that they had hardggeaſure , 
while others were employed and taken up tor eaſier £ 
it beſt to chule the Army by Lot. Zicinins Zncnllys Conſul was made Ge- 
neral , and Corze/ins Scipio his Lieutenant. Whilſt he is going to this 
War, Marcellus adyiles the Celtiberians of the approaching War , and 
reſtores the Hoſtages to thoſe redemanded them. After which privately 
ſending for the Chiet of the Ambaſſadors, ſent to Rome in the name of the 
Celtiberians, and keeping him a long time with him, he gave occaſion to 
a ſuſpicion (Which he afterwards much more increaſed) that he was in- 
deavouring to periwade the Celtiberians toleave all things to his Arbitre- 
ment, he endeavouring by all means poſlible to pur an end to the War, be- 
fore Zucu!lus coming : For preſently after this Conference, five thouſand 
froacci got-into the City of Vertobriga. And Marcellus leading his Army 
an Aumantia, and their Camps lying within five furlongs of the Ci- 
ty, when he drove the Numantines into their Walls, Zitezaxs their Prince 
topping their courſe, cryed out he defired conference with AZarcellus. 
This Marcellas heard with joytul ears, and receiving the Hoſtages and 
Money he demanded, ſent then all home in peace. By this means, before 
Inullss came, the War with the B-1;, Arvacei and Zitthi was brought to 
aend. 


__——O ku Reed 


But Zxcnllus , as covetous of Glory , as of adding to his private For- 
tune, which was but very lender, preſently with his Army enters the 


froacci, though he neither had comimand from the Senate, nor had they 
nade any War upon the Romans, or any ather way offended him ; and 
rolling the River, called 7a2us, comes to'the City Canca, and ſets down 
fore it: The Citizens inquiring wherefore he came, and what occaſion 
there was for War ; he anſwered, He came to the aſſiſtance of the Car- 
jitezi, whom they had wronged, whereupon they retreated into their 
Gity ; from whence, not long atter, making a ſally upon Zucullus men , 
wae'to provide Wood and Corn, they flew many, and drove the reſt to 
ter Tents. And whenever they came to an Engagement, the Caucet , 
who were almoſt all Light: Armed Men, were at the firſt for a while ſu- 
pours ; but when their Darts were ſpent, then they turned their backs , 
wkilful, and unaccuſtomed to a ſtanding Fight ; fo that once flying to 
ttieir City, by reaſon of the croud at their Gates, near three thouſand of 
bem periſhed. The next day all the graveſt of the Citizens came out to 
Izwllas, with Crowns and Olive Branches to know of him upon what 
Canditions they might buy his friendſhip ; they were anſwered by Ho- 
, an hundred Talents in Silver , and their Horſemen going to the 
Wars with the Romans ; which being preſently agreed to , Zucnllus de- 
he might place a Garriſon in the City, which the Cancei likewiſe 
felded to ; he brings in two thouſand of his choſen men, whom he com- 
re Nanded, as ſoon as they were got in to poſſeſs themfelves of the Wall. 
a5 Iſis done, he lets in all his Army, and at the Signal given by ſound of 
oe [umper, commands them to fall on, and kill all the Caxc.ez, without any 
ho {inQtion ; who invoking the Gods, preſiding over Oaths and Covenants, 
not {bitterly curſing the Roman pertidiouſneſs, were cruelly murdered, of 
the Fenty thouſand very few eſcaped,by breaking open the Gates : Zxcullus 
Ee havinz 
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having ſack'd the City, caſt thereby a grout infamy on the Roman Name; 
The reſt of the Barbarians flying out of the plain Country, fled among the 
Precipicesand places inacceſſible , others carried all they could into for- 
tified T@wns, and what they were forced to leave they burnt, that ng- 
thing might be left for Zxcu{lus to plunder. He therefore having Wat 
dred long enough in that Deſert Country, came to the Lown of Zater. 
catia, where were drawn together twenty thouſand Foot, and two thoy. 
ſand Horſe ; whom when Zucullas, with imprudence enough, would haye 
perſwaded to enter into a treaty of Peace, they reproached him with the 
{laughter of the Caxcei, asking whether it were not with the ſame Right 
Hand, and the ſame Faith he had already pawned to the Caucer : With 
which revilings (as it is ordinary for thoſe whoſe conſciences accule then 
of guilt) being extreamly galled, he laid waſte their Country. And 
then belieging the City, and intrenching himſelf, he often drew out hi 
Army in Battel, to try if by any means he could draw the Enemy to a 
Battel : but as they, by all means avoided a ſet Fight, ſo by continual skir- 
miſhes of Light Armed Foot they annoyed him. But among the Bark 
rians there was often ſeen a man remarkable, for the brightneſs of his Ar. 
mour, who often coming on horſeback between the two parties, dared any 
of the Romans to engage him in ſingle Combat, and when none offered 


_ themſelves, ſcoffing at the Romans with many poſtures of ſcorn and deri. 


ſion, he returned among his own people. When he had often done this, 
Scipio, though yet but young, much aMiCted at it, himſelf advancing out, 
and undertaking the Duel, though but a middly ſiz'd man, overcame this 
Barbarian of a Gigantick ſtature. This ViQtory much raiſed the Spirits 
the Romans ; but the next night ſundry terrours feiſed them , whid 
{prung from this occaſion. The Barbarian Horſe before Zncullus wy jj. 
being gone to Forrage , at their return, finding the City beſieged, wet 
about, calling out, and filling all the places with their clamours, which be 
ing anſwered by thoſe within the Town, the Romans were pofleſſed wit 
doubtful fears, knowing their poſts not over ſtrong, and the Soldiersly 
continual watchings, and unuſual food extremely weakned, and feeding 
only on Wheat and Barly, withthe Fleſh of Stags andHares, boiled with 
out Salt, they fell into Fluxes, which ſwept many of them away. & 
length having filled the Ditch, and by often playing their Engines, ſhod 
the, Wall, ſo that part of it fell, they broke into the City ; whence vis 
lently repulſed, they upon their retreat, not knowing the ground, fell is 
to the Common Sewer, where many of them periſhed. The next night 
the Barbarians repaired their Walls. After which neither party ableay 
longer todiflemble their miſcries and loſſes, the famine gronnegy violent 
upon them ; $:7pi0 freely promiſed the Barbarians, that if they woulder 
ter into League, they ſhould be treated without any Fraud or Treacher. 
The opinion of this mans Virtue was ſo great among the Barbarians, tht 
to his Faith they committed themſelves, and the War upon theſe condit 
ons was removed, that the Intercations ſhould give Zacu/lus {hx thouſand 
Sagas or Cloaks, a certain number of Cattel , and fifty Hoſtages, for i 
for Gold and Silver, (the thirſt after which, believing Spain every where 
abounded with it, had begot this War) none was given, for it not being 
of any eſteem among theſe people, they had it not. From hence Zu 
lus went to Palantia, a City much renowned for the Valour of its peopts 
and whither many others were fled. Wherefore ſome adviſed the Gent- 
ral topaſs by without making any attempt upon it ; but a covetous man 
could not be drawn away from a City he had been told was rich ; till 
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ter being by many Excurſions of the Palaggine Horle, cut of from going to 
Forrage, through want of Proviſions he was torced to divide his Army into 
four Bodies,and ſo make his retreat, purſued by thePalantines in the Rear,ill 
he came to the River Dorizzz, where they gave over following him. Z4- 
callss wintred in Zurd:tania : Thele were the Attions of the War with the 
Paccei, which though Zxcallzs undertook, and carried on without any 
command fromthe people of Rowe, yet he was never called to queſtion 


for 1t. 


Much about the ſame time the Luſitanians (another people of Spain , 
and living under the fame Laws) commanded by a Carthaginian, waſted 
the Lands of the Romens aſfociates; and putting to flight the Roman Ge- 
nerals, Marlins and Ca/phurains, flew fix thouſand men, and among them 
Terentins YVarro the Quzitor ; with which Victory the Carthaginians putt 
up, marched as far as the Ocean, and taking with them the Vetones, 
belieged the Roman Subjects, called the B/aſtophenice. Theſe as fame goes, 
were brought out*of /7yhi2 by Hannibal the Carthaginian, and from thence 
took that name. Here the Punick General wounded in the head with a 
ſtone dyed. In his place they fubſtituted a man, called Cſaras, who en- 
gaged in fight with A7:12m7s (latety come from Rome with an Army ) 
was routed and fled ; but when /7u2miss's men ſcattered and diſperſed 
purſued the Victory, rallying, he ſlew nine thouſand of them, recovered 
all the plunder of his Camp, and got all that of the Romans, with many 
Colours and Arms, which the Barbarians in derifion carried thrqughour: 
all Celtiberia., Mnmmins with the five thouſand he had left intrenched 
himſelf, not daring to take the Field, till hz had ſomewhat confirmed the 
minds of his Soldiers, terrified with the laſt (laughter. Whence obſer- 
ving the Barbarians, carrying by part of their Booty, ſetting upon them 
unawares, they ſlew many, and recovered the Spoil and the Enligns. The 


Luſitanians inhabiting the other Banks of the 7agrs, incenled againft the 


Romans, of their own accord declared War, and under the Condutt of 
Caucents their General, invaded the Czze7, a people ſubje& to the Romans, 
taking from them the large City of Coniftergis ; and thence croſſing over 
the Straits at the Pillars of Hercules, lome of them went to people {1c 
athers went and beſieged the City of Ocylis.Thele Mummins tollowing with 
tine thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horle, {lew fifreen thouſand of them, 
that were over-running the Country, and as many more at railing the 
Siege of Ocylis, mecting bkewile thoſe bn Ip conveying away the 
Spoil, he cut them off ſo clearly, that there was not a Meſſenger to tell the 
news. Now all the prey that he could carry along with him, he divided 
among the Soldicrs, and the reſt, (conſecrated to the Deities, preſiding 
over the War) he burnt, and for theſe things at his return to Rome Tri-. 


umphed. | . 


M. Attilias, Succellor to Mummins making an inrode into Znſitanis , 
killed ſeven hundred men, and taking from them a great City, called Ox- 
thracas, {o terrified all the neigbouring places, that they furrendred on 
conditions, among which were ſome of the Vetones, the fartheft people 
of Zafitaniz. But Artilins being gone, in Winter they all revolted, and 
belieged ſome of the Roman Subjefts, whom, whulit te was haſting to 
receive Sero:1ius Galha (who came to ſucceed Atrilivs) marching i a day 
and a night five hundred furlongs, comes within ſight of the Enemy, and 
without any ſtay, or giving the Soldiers any time to refreſh themfelves , 
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after ſuch tedious travel, falls og, and after having fortunately broken 
and put them to flight, he very imprudently purſued them; for his men 
through wearinels tollowing floathfully, and in diſorder : The Barbariang 
rceiving them thus diſperſed to lye down by the way lide to reſt them- 
Fives, gathering again into a Body, fell upon them, and ſlew ſeven thoy. 
ſand. Galha, with the Horſe whom he had kept about his perſon, got by 
flight to the City of Carmelis, whither many others likewiſe fled for fafery, 
whom drawing into a Body, and raiſing twenty thouſand men among the 
Aſſociates, he went among the Cue, and there wintred. : 
Lucullus, who without any orders from the people of Rome, had made 
War vpon the Yaccei, wintring in Zurdetania, having intelligence that 
the Luſitanians had invaded the Neighbours, ſending out ſome of his beſt 
Captains, ſlew about four thouſand of them ; and they making a new ir- 
ruption with other Forces, he about Cadiz killed fifteen hundred more, 
and purſuing the reft to a Hill, where they had poſted themſelves , be- 
ſieged them, and took a multitude of men, and at laſt entring Z»ſitania, 
he by parcels depopulated the Country. The ſame did Galbs on the 0- 
ther ſide;and when Deputizs came to him and deſired they might again re- 
new the League, which agreed upon before with A+r:4:us, then General, 
had been violated , he received them kindly, and gave them his word, 
ſeeming grieved for them, that through meer want, they had been forced 
to uſe Robbery, make War, and break Articles of Peace: But under me , 
faid he, be no /onger in doubt, that your poverty, and the barrenneſs of your 
Country ſhall force you to theſe things ; for if you will henceforward be friends, 
T will give to ſuch of you, as are in want, good Land, and dividing you into 
three parts, appoint you fruitful ſeats to dwell in, Allured by theſe promiſes, 
they forſook their old Seat, and aſſembled in great numbers where Galbs 
had commanded, whom dividing into three parties, he ordered each tg 
march down into.the Plains he aſſigned them, and there for a while wait 
till he returned to them. Then coming to the firſt, as already friends, 
he commanded them to lay down their Arms, and thus diſarmed, drew 
a Ditch about them, and then ſending in ſome with Swords, {lew them 
all, crying out, and invoking the Faith of Gods and Men. Thus with all 
imaginable ſpeed, he ſerved the ſecond and third party, before they could 
have any notice of their Companions Calamity. Thus was Treachery re- 
venged, not as became Romans or Roman Clemency , but incitating the 
Barbarians ſavegneſs and cruelty : yet ſome of them eſcaped, a 
whom was /77r:atus, who not long after commanded the 7s ak ina 1 
performing many worthy Exploits, killed a multitude of Romans , but of 
thoſe things, as done afterwards, we ſhall ſpeak in due time. Galba ſur- 
paſſing Zucu/lus for covetouſnels, diſtributed bur little of the prey to the 
Soldiers, leſs to his Friends, and the reft converted to his own uſe. And 
though he were one of the richeſt of all the Romans, yet as is reported in 
time of Peace, he never ſcrupled at lye nor perjury , fo it turned to pro- 
fit, hated therefore by all, and cited to judgement ; yet by force of Mc- 
ney he got off:Not long after thoſe that remained after Zucu/lus and Galba's 
Treachery, being gathered together to about ten thouſand men, with in- 
curſions waſted the Country of the Zurdetani. Againſt whom C. Yetelius 
come from Rome with new Forces, and joyning with thoſe before in $4, 
marched with about ten thouſand men, who rſt falling in among their 
Forragers ſlew many of them, and forced the reſt to a certain place, where 
if they ſtaid, they periſhed by Famine, andif they removed, were in im- 
minent danger of talling under the Roman Swords. So great a =_ 
they 
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they were in, wherefore ſending Legates to Y<ri/ius with Olive Branches, 
they deſired a place to dwell in, promiſing thenceforward to live under the 
| Roman Power. #etilius gave his word to perform their requeſt, and al- 
ready Conditions were agreed on, when /7iriatus ( who eſcaped from 
Galbs's wicked cruelty, and by chance at thattime ſojourned among them) 
began to admoniſh them of all the Romans Treachery, who afterhaving fo 
often pawned their Faith to them, had perfidiouſly aſſaulted them, telling 
them their preſent Army was only the Relicks of Zxcullus and Galba's 

r Adding, if they would obey him, he would ſhow them a ſafe 
way to retreat out of that place. By which words IS - their 


hearts quickned by ſome hope, they choſe him General, wh&&+upon he 
firſt of all draws them up, as if preparing them to fight, then gFe orders, 
that as ſoon as they ſaw him mount his Horſe, diſperſing themſj es all 0- 
yer the Country, they ſhould by divers ways get to the City (»Zribola, 
20d there ſtaid for him. In the mean time a thouſand choſen Horſe he 
with him in a Body : and things thus diſpoſed, at one inſtat.”; /iriatas 
mounts his Horſe, and they all took their flight. /et:lins afraid%o purſue 
men ſo diſperſed; ſeeing /7riatus ſtanding, turned towards hin{thioking 
to provoke himto fight, who ſeemed to atfer the occaſion : but Briuas by 
the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, eluding all his endeavours, ſometimC) retreat- 
ing, and ſometimes advancing, but keeping in continual motiorf” ſpent all 
that day, and the next upon the ſame ground. Till conjecturi: that by 
this time , his fellows fled before might be in ſafety; he ſet fo- ward by 
night, and through by-ways, and on nimble Horſe ſoon got #5 7ribola. 
The Romans, both becauſe of their heavy Armour, ignorance of*he ways, 
and withal being mounted on other kind of Horſes, not beig? able to 
follow him. Thus /7iriatss ſaved the Army , when themfelve*were in 
utter deſpair, and loſt to all hopes. The bravery of which Exp. git being 
ſpread among the Barbarians, added to him both Honour anc Power , 
many joyning with him, by whoſe aſſiſtance he held out three wl ye years 
inſt the Romans. I have therefore deſigned to write hers at once 
alt this Viriatick War, which gave no {mall trouble to the Ron ns ; and 
if x thing happencd in the mean time in Faiz , to relate; it after- 
war 


Petilins therefore purſuing Viriatus, came to 7ribola, but in the way as 
he was paſling over a certain woody Hill, /3riatus having got behind 
with his Horſe, and an. Ambuſh riſling in Front both at once, ſet upon 
the Romans , whereof they ſlew many , threw others down into the 
Vallies, and many fell into their hands alive, among whom was, /<i/ius 
whom he that took, ſceing old and fat, thinking him good for nothing, 
flew him. Of ten thouſand Romans ſcarce fix thouſand eſcaped to Car- 
peſſus, which 1 {uppole was once by the Greeks called 7: arteſſus, where 
King Arganthonins (who is reported to have lived one hundred and fifty 
years) once reigried. The Soldiers eſcape by flight, and yet trembling, 
Fetilius his Queſtor diſpoſes upon the Walls, and five thouſand aſſociates, 
which he had deſired from the Bell; and 73tthi, he ſent out to meet iria- 
tus, who made ſuch a {laughter of them, that not a Meſſenger was left 
to bring back the news. So thenceforward the Queſtor lay quiet in the 
City, expeQting aſſiſtance from Rome. In the mean time /:riatus, with- 
out controul, waſtes the Country of the Carperi, which was ſufficiently 
fertile, till C. Plautins comes from Rome with ten thouſand Foot , and 


thirteen hundred Horſe ; when diſſembling a flight, P/awtius ſeur four 
thoufand 
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thouſand men to purſue him, whom turning upon, he cut off all but a ye: 
ry few; and crotting the 7agrs, went and incamped among the Olive 
Mountains, upon ther which is called Zex»s Hill , whirher Plautias fol. 
lowing out of an earneſt deſire to repair his tormerlols, tights a ſet Battel 
with him, and being with a mighty ſlaughter overcome;tices without any 
vrder to the Towns for refuge, and in the mid{t of Summer takes up his 
Winter Quarters , not daring look abroad. Wherefore /:riatrs treely 
rangcl over the whole Country, forcing the owners of the Ground to pay 
a value for the Crop, then almoſt ready for their Sickle, or elle he deſtroy- 
edor burnt it. Theſe things being underſtood at Rowe , the Fathers ſent 
Fabins eAimilianus Maximrs (Son to eAmilius Paulus, who lubducd Per- 
ſens, King of 1Zacedon) with Power to railean Army ; who becaule the 


ſtrength of the wy was in a manner exhauſted, firſt by the ſubverſion of 


Carthage, then by ſubduing the Grecks, and laſtly by bringing to a happy 
iſſue the Macedonian War, that he might {pare thoſe had out-lived fo ma- 
ny Engagements, enrolled two Legions'of raw young Men; and having 
procured ſome further 2fiftance from the Aſſociates, with an Army of 
bout fifteen thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horle, came to Oro, a City 
of Fain; from thence that he might not throw himlelt upon the Enemy, 
with an undiſciplined and unexperienced Force that had never yet ſeen any 
fighting, he croſſed over into Cadiz, to ſacrifice to Hercules. Firiatus 
met with a party of his men going to wood, flew a great many, and put 
the reſt to flight; and his Lieutenant again bringing them out to engage; 
Firiatus again defeated them, and togk a great booty ; but when Maximus 
himſelf came, bringing armed SoldIrs to try if he could entice him to 2 
Battel, and daily provoking him, lecing /777/atus avoided a general Em 
gagement, {ending our parties by frequent skirmiſhes, he made trial of 
the Enemies ſtrength , and increaſed his own mens courage and cont 
dence : aed whenever he ſent out to Forrage, he gave a Convoy of Le 
Sionary Soldiers and Horle to the light armed Foot, ior this Dilcipline he 
had learn'd from his Father in the Macedonian War. Winter being paſt, 
and his Army well exerciſed and contirmed,he made a ſharp War upon/+ 
7iatzs,and putting himfclf to flight,tpok two of his Cities,and burnt another, 
iriztns himfelt fBying toa place called Becoz, he followed, and (lew many 
of his- men, and then went and wintred at Cordubs, /7riatzs being now 
no longer {ecure as formerly, drew off. trom the Roman Alliance the 4 
vacct, Titthiand Z«l!i, warlike people, who waged another long and laby 
rious War by themſelves, which from A\umartiz,one of their Cities, was call 
cd the Nrmartive,wyhich immedately after the Viriatick, we {hall proceed 
to treat of, Yiriatus therefore, in another part of Spazz, coming, to a kt 
Battel with Q»iztizs, another Roman General , and being overcome, re 
treated to rhe Mountains of Zeus ; from whence turning again upon the 
Enemy, he flew ſome of Q4zti5 men, took ſome Colours, and forced the 
reſt intotheir Camp. He likewiſe by force drove out the Garriſon at 
[txcr, and walted th2 Country of the Baſitiþ/, whillt Qniztins, out of 
weakneſs, and wartt of Military knowledge, lay ſhut up in Corduba (where 
in the midſt of Autumn, he took up lis Winter Quarters) and only now 
and then ſent out C. AZartins, a Spaniard of the Italian City againſt the 
Enemy. That year -being expired {5, Q#iztinseAEmilianns ſucceeded his 
Brother Fabins M:ximns eAimillan's ,, bringing with him two Roman 
T egions, and ſome Allies , fo that all his Forces might be about ſixteen 
thouſand Foot, and ſixteen' hundred Horſe. He wrote likewile to 
cipla, King of Nemidia, to lend him withall ſpeed fone Elephants : Uut 
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haſtning to /t#c4, and leading with him only part of his Army ; ri 
245 met with ſix thouſand men, coming on with great noiſe and clamour; 
and with long hair, which the Barbarians uſed to wear and ſhake in time 
of fight to terrifie their Enemies ; yet he bore his charge with ſo much 
courage, that the Enemy was repulſed without effefting any thing. Bur 
when the other part of the Army, with ten thouſand Elephants, and three 
hundred Horle trom Zybi4 were come to him, enlarging his Camp, he 
firſt drew out his Army againſt /5riatus, and over-powring him, routed 
and put him to flight : but when breaking their Ranks in the purſuit, /4- 
riatus obſerved the confulion, rallying, he flew about three rhouſand men, 
and drove the reſt to the Camp: He likewiſe aſſaulted their Camp, while 
{carce any would ſhut the Gates again the invading Enemy, but moſt 
ſtruck with pannick fear,” hid themſelves in their Huts, and neither by 
the General nor Military Tribunes could be got out to fight, yer above all 
Fannins, the Brother-in-Law of Zelivs, did in this Battel, in a ſingular man- 
ner make his courage manifeſt. Night coming on, favoured and faved 
"the Romans. But //7riarvs night and day omitted no -opportunity, ſome- 
times with light armed Foot, and ſometimes with nimble Horſe to weary 
out the Romans, till at laſt he forced Servil/ianas to raile his Siege from /- 
tucs, And himfelf beginning to be pinched with hunger, and having but 
ſlender Forces, ſetting on fire his Tents by night, marched towards Znſi- 
tania, Servilianus in his going off, not being tollowed, tranſlated the ſeat 
of War into Beturia, where he ſeiſed upon five Cities, that bore good 
will to Y7iriatus ; Thence led his Forces among the Cune/, from whence 
he again marched into Zuſitania againſt /iriatus himſelf. In this way 
meeting with two Captains of Thieves, Curius and Apuleius, with ten thou- 
ſand men, they very much vexed the Romans, acd joyning Battel wherein 
Curius was killed, they yet got ſome booty, all which Servilianus not long 
after recovered, and likewiſe took by force the Cities Zſcadia, Gemella and 
Obolcola, in all which /iriatus had placed Garrifons, ſome of which he 
made Captains, and others he let go. Often thouſand Priſoners he had, 
five hundredhe made pals under the Ax, and fold the reſt. . After this he 
went to Winter Quarters, leaving the War to him that was to Command 
next year, and theſe things done, returned to Rome. Quintins Pompeins 
Aulus ſucceeded him in Command. 


Mean while his Brother 1aximns eAimilianus, having received upon 
ſubmiſſiori one Coxn9ba, a Captain of Thieves, did indeed pardon him, 
but cut of all his Companions hands : but when purſuing /iriat«s, he was 
about to incloſe Friſane, one of his Cities, with a Trench and Palifado. 
Viriatus entring the City by night, and making a Sally by break of day , 
not only drove thoſe that were working upon the Lines from their la- 
bor, making them throw away their Spades and Mattocks, but likewiſe 
forced all the reſt of eAmilianus Forces ready drawn up, and in a poſture 


was no way to eſcape; yet here ſucceſs made not //ir+atus inlolent ; 
but ſuppoſing he now might upon fair Conditions lay down Arms, and 
enter into friendſhip with the Romans ; he contracted a League, whucly 
the people of Rome afterwards confirmed, and called /7riatus friend, giving 
Orders his Aſſociates ſhould enjoy the Lands they poſſeſſed. Thus a War 
heavy to the Romans ſeemed on eafie Conditions quite extinct ; but this 
Peace proved not laſting, for Cep:o, brother to eAfmilianns, Author of this 
League, and his Succeſſor in Command , finding fault with the Conditi- 
ons; 


XIX: 


- to engage him, to flee among the Rocks and Precipices, from whence there * 
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ons, as diſhonourable to the Roman people, prevailed with the Senate tg 
have leave privately to incommode /”7rzatis, as he thought tit, and con- 
tinually urging them, and plying them with Letters, at length procured a 
Decree to declare open War againſt /”; Iriatus, fortified with which Decrce 
he received wwmM ſurrender the City of Arſa , Viriatus looking on , and 
purſued Firiatus himſclf, flying and waſting all as he went to Carperape , 
bringing with him greater Forces than /iriatns, who by reaſon of the 
paucity of his men, not thinking fit to engage, ſending away the great- 
eſt part of his Forces, by an obſcure Valley, drew up the reſt upon a cer- 
tain Hill, making a ſhow, as if he were willing to fight the Enemy, but 
when he thought thoſe ſent before were out of danger , he flew after 
with ſo much ſcorn of the Enemy , and ſo much celerity, that thoſe who 
followed him, knew not which way to take. .* Cep/o turning his Arms 
againſt the Vetones and Callaici waſted their Country : but now follow. 
ing /7riatzs Example, many other Bands of Rovers, by their incurſions 


waſted Ziſitania. Againſt whom Sex. Funins Brutus being lent, he conſi- : 


dering the diſtance of places (being all that ground between the tour Na- 
* Ovlivio  Vigable Rivers of 7 agus, * Zethe, Dorius and Sztis)gave them a hard chale, 
Limia. they running hither and thither, after the.manner of Thieves , and now 
following, and then flying, diſpairing to catch them , and yet thinking 
the not taking of them would be diſhonourable, though on the other ſide 
the taking of them would be no great Triumph ; he led his Army into 
the Thieves own Country, thinking with the ſame trouble to take revenge 
of them (for he thought they would all come home to defend their own) 
and withal enrich his Soldiers by the ſpoil, Led on with theſe thoughts 
and imaginations, he ſeifed upon all ſtood in his way. The Barbarians 
coming out to oppoſe him, and the Women aſſiſting and bearing Arms 
with ſuch courage and eagerneſs, that even in the midſt of ſlaughter their 
voices were not to be heard. Some indeed there were, who taking what 
they could, fled up tothe Mountains, to whom, becauſe they asked par- 
don, Brutus-gave whatever xemained of theirs. Thence croiſing the Ri- 
ver Dorizs, carrying Fire and Sword through all parts far and near, and 
| receiving Hoſtagesof all that yielded, at length he came to the River of 
* Lethe or Li- * Oblivion, and firſt of any Roman croſſed it. Thence going to VVimis a- 


—_ nother River, he made War upon the Bratari, bzcaule they had ſtopped, . 


and taken the Proviſions, bringing to the Roman Camp. 1"Twas the Cu- 
ſtom likewiſe of theſe people to bring their Women armed into the Field, 
who would rather die than turn their backs, or utter any unworthy cry; 
nay, theſe very Women, when led away Captives, would ſome kill them- 
ſelves, and others cut their Childrens Throats, thinking Death much bet- 
ter than Slavery,x yet ſome Towns yielded to- Brutus, who not long after 
revolting, he again reduced to obedience ; among orhers 7alabri-a often 
accepting Conditions, often rebelled. Thither Brutus coming,the Towal- 
men imploring mercy, and referring themſelves to diſcretion, he firſt com; 
manded them to deliver all Roman Fugitives, Captives and Arms, then 
that with their Wives and Children they ſhould leave the City , whuch 
when readily they ſubmitted to, incloſing them with his Army, he began 
to let them underſtand how often they had revolted, and how often renew- 
ed the War; poſſeſſing them with anextreme fear and opinion, how gric- 
vouſly he was offended with them , and ending all in reproaches of their 
Treachery ; but yet taking away their Horſes , Proviſions, and publick 
Money, beyond theirown hopes, he reſtored them their Town to dwell 
mw. - After doing all theſe things, Brutzs returned to Rowe, Theſe at- 

tempts 
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tempts of other Bands of Thieves happening in the ſame time, and after 
the Example of /7riatus, I rhonght convenient to place with that War. 
But now /7rzats {ent Audax Ditalco, and Minvwus, the moſt faithful of his 
Friends to Cepio to make Peace. Thele Cepio engaged by great Gifts, and 
large hopes, to make him a promile to kill Ziriatzs, whichat length they 
in this manner performed : //7riat#s was a man given little to ſleep , as 
well becauſe ot the ſundry cares diſtracted him, as becauſe of his conti- 
nual employs, wherefore likewile he often flept in Armour, that he might 
be ready upon all ſervices, and to that end by night the entrance to him 
was always open to his Friends, being by this means free to be called at 
all ſeaſons. Adax, and the Conlorts of his villany, obſerving his firſt 
lying down, as if they had ſome earneſt buſineſs, went into his Tenr , 
and wounding him in his Throat,for that part only of his Body was naked, 
flew him as he lay ; then without any noiſe, no one thinking they had 
given him his deadly wound, they went out and fled to Cepio, and de- 
manded their reward. He only granted them the enjoyment of what then 
they had, and referred them to the Senate for rewards. The Day com- 
ing 0n, //*riatus Clients, and indeed the whole Army thinking him till 
at relt, wondered what ſhould make him ſleep more than ordinary , till 
ſome going in, let them underſtand he-lay flain in his Arms. Then 
preſently a general lamentation and mourning was heard throughout the 
whole Camp, all afMicting themſelves tor his death ; and beginning to be 
doubtful of their own afery, for lo they reputed themſelves, having loſt 
a General, who had been converſant in, and had freed theo from ſo ma- 
ay dangers. But that*which molt of all tormented them was, that they 
could not find the Authors of this Villany. .Therefore covering the Body 
with molt magaificent Habits, they burat itupon a very high Pile, then 
Horſe and Foot marching in Troops, and Companies round about in Arms, 
after a barbarous manaer , celebrated: /7r:atus Memory ; nor departed 
they from the Pile , till the fire of it ſelf went our. The Funeral Rites 

rtormed, they ſet forth rewards for Gladjators." So great a deſire of 

im did /iriatss leave behind him, a man (as among the Barbarians) 
moſt worthy of Command, behind none in encountring dangers, and the 
moſt exatt man living 1n dividing the Prey, for he never took nor offered 
his friends more than their ſhare, and himſelf diſtributed it to the Vali- 
ant, whereof this was the conſequence (which is very rare, and I know 
not whether ever it happened to any other General) that though he had 
an Army compoſed of many divers Nations , yet in eight years, which 
he waged War, no Mutiny every happened among(t them, but he had 
always his Soldiers in a ready obedience, and forward in the encountring 
of danger. Having created Z:ztalys General in the room of /iriatus, 
they undertook rhe Expedition againlt S2gumtum. This City Hinnibal 
having ſubyerſed, reſtored, and from his Countries name, called Cartha- 
gena, The Spaniards repulſed thence , as they croſſed over the River 
Betis, Cepio following preſſed ſo hard upon them, that 7antalus di- 
{truſting his Afﬀairs, delivered up himſelf and his Army, upon Conditi- 
on they ſhould be treated no worſe than Subjeas. So being diſarmed , 
that they might no more live like Thieves, they had ſufhcient Lands ſer 
out to them : And thus ended the Viriatick War. 

Now let us returrfto the War with the /acc.e/, or Numantines, whom 
Ptriztus had engaged to a revolt, Cecilius Metellus lent againſt thele 
with larger Forces, terrified and opprelled by his Expedition (tor in the 
hcight of their ſear, he ſet upon them unawares) they were ſoon reyaged, 

Ft There 
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There remained only two Towns, Zermantiaand Numantia, of which the 


latter, by reaſon of its being ſurrounded j as it were, with two Rivers, 
Valleys andextreme thick Woods, was of very difhcult approach, there 
was only one way to it by the Plain, and that fortified with Ditcheg 


' and Turn-pikes. The Numantines themſelves excellent Soldiers, both on 


Horſeback and Foot ,. but not more than eight thouſand , with which 
number, though ſmall, yet by reaſon of their ſignal Yalour, they for a 
long time vexed and tired the Romans. But Winter being paſt, Merell 
delivered over the Army admirably well exercited to Q. Pompeins Aulys, 
being then thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horle. Pompey railing 
his Camp from /Vamantia, whither togo I know not ; the Numantines 
making a Sally, oppreſſed ſome of his ſtragling Horſe, whereupon here- 
turning, drew up his Army in the Plain z the Numantines half flying, by 
little and litrle retreated. At length Pompey ſeeing, that by reaſon ofthe 
difficulties of the Tyzn-pikes, and Ditches, and the continual Executiondf 
light armed Numantines, his Army began to diminiſh, and waſte inſen(: 
bly, removed his Camp to Zermartia, where he thought there was leſs ty 
do. Here likewiſe engaging with the Enemy, he loſt ſeven hundred $gl 
diers, and the Military Tribunes bringing Proviſions to the Camp, were by 
the Numantines put flight , the ſame day in a third conflict, many Ro 
man Footmen | Horlemen, with their Horſes being driven into rough 
and craggy places, the reſt ſtood in Arms all night without any leep, 
then at break of day the Enemy fallying out, they fought all day with 
equal Fortune till night coming on parted them. Thence Pompey march- 
ed towards a little Town, called Mais, held by a Garriſon of the Numan- 
tines. The Malians having by treachery {lain the Garriſon, delivered the 
Town to Pompey, who difarming thei , and taking their Hoſtages, he 
marched to Sedetania , to deliver tholz people from the robberies of 7a 
ginus, a Captain of Thieves, him he overcame, and took many of his pes 
ple , but ſo much gallantry of Spirit was found among Thieves, that none 
of the Captains would ſubmit to ſlavery, but ſome flew themſelves, others, 
thoſe that bought, and ſome ſunk the Ships, in which they were tran- 
ſported: Pompey returning to the Siege of \Vumarntia, endeavoured to di 
vert the courſe of a certain River, that ſo he might ſubdue the City by 
Famine; the Inhabitants making a ſilent Sally without Trumpets, hin 
dred the work, and forcing the River upon thoſe would have turned is 
courſe , effeQtually did their buſineſs , repulſing all that came withar 
their Lines; and in ſhort, confining the Romans to their Tents, whom+ 
gain engaging as they went out to Forrage , they ſlew many , and+ 
mong others Oppzi#s, a Tribune of the Soldiers. And another party ofthe 
Romans being throwing up a certain Ditch, they ſet upon them, and ſlew 
forty with their Over-ſeer. About the*ſame time came certain Counkſ- 
lors from Rome, and a freſh Army of nexwv raiſed men, who the old being 
diſmiſſed (for they had ſerved {ix years in this War)ſupplyed their places. 
Pompey aſhamed of ſo many defeats, defirous to waſh away the ſtain, ky 
all Winter in his Tents. The Soldiers thus quartered under the open Fr- 
mament , in a bitter cold Seaſon, and having never before experienced 
inclemency of Air and Water, fell into Fluxes, of which ſeveral dyed. 
And another part going out to Forrage , the Numantines having laid an 
Ambuſh cloſe to the Roman Camp, provoked the Romans ro skirmiſh, 
who not enduring to be dared, threw themſelves without the Lanes: 
Then thoſe in Ambuſh ſuddenly riſing, many both of the Commons an 
Nobility fell, and the Forragers coming ia at the ſame time, they laida 
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good parcel of them on the ground. Pompey grieved at ſo many lotles , 
retreats with his Counſellors into Towns , there to paſs away the reſt of 
the Winter, till his Succeſſor expected with the firſt of the Spring came : 
but fearing to be called to account for the ill management of the War, he 
had ſome private Conferences with the Numantines about putting an end 
to it: The Numantines being themſelves broken by the death of many 
gallant Men, by their Fields lying fallow, by want of Proviſion, and the 
unexpeRed durance of the War, were eaſily perlwaded to ſend Agents to 
Pompey to treat of Peace. ' He indeed publickly adviſed them to ſubmir 
themſelves to the Romans diſcretion , (nor could he contrive any other 
Conditions Honourable for the Roman People ) but privately he taught 
them what was tobe done ; when they were come to terms , arid they 
had yielded to the Romans, he demanded Hoſtages , Captives and Run- 
aways, and had them delivered, and of thirty Talents of Silver, which 
was agreed to be paid, the Numantines counted part to him, and part he 
was to give time for. But it happened that when they had got together 
the reſt of the Money, and brought it to Pompey, his Succeilor 7. Po- 
pilins Z.ena was come. Wheretore being no more in tear of War now , 
he had one to ſucceed him, knowing well chat he had made a dithonou- 
Table Peace, and that without any Orders from the People, he began. to 
deny he had any dealings with the Numantines ; but they by the Teſti- 
mony of many Senators; Commanders of Horle, and Military Tribunes, 
ealily convinced him. Popilins reterred them to Rome, there tocome to 
a Trial with Pompey ; the report being made to the Senate, they left 
Pompey and the Numaatines to conteſt with each other. Mean while the 
Senate gave Orders to continue the War, and Popilivs having done no- 
thing elle (till the coming of his Succeſſor Arti/ins Mancinus) fave lead- 
ng the Army into the Territory of the Lulones, neighbours to the Nu- 
mantines, returned to Reme. Mancins often engaging with the Numan- 
tines, was always overcome; at length, with the lo!s of many , flying 
into his Camp, upon a falſe rumour caſt abroad. that the Caztabri and 
Vaccei were coming to the relief of the Numantines ; growing fearful 
n the dead of the night (all which he had ipent without any Fires) flees 
into a Deſert place, where once was a Trench of \Vobi/io;”s, in which 
place, neither prepared nor fortitied, being incloſed by break of day by 
the Numantines, ſtanding round about, and threatning death to all, un- 
leſs he made Peace, he granted Conditions equal to the Numantines and 
Romans, and bound himſelf to the performance , which when it was 
brought to Rome, all men were excecdingly enraged at fo baſe and igno- 
minious a League, and ſent one of the Conſuls, eAZmilins Zeprdvs into 
Spain, recalling Afancinus (whom lkewiſe the Numantine Legates fol- 
lowed) to ſhow reaſons for his Conduct. eAfmilins while he ſtays for 
an anſwer from the City, impatient of idleneſs, (for in thele times men 


fought not after Command for the Publick good, but either out of ambi- 


tion of Glory, or private gains, or hopes of the Honour of Triumph) he 
falſly accuſed the /accei, that inthis War they had ſupplyed the Numan- 
tines with Proviſions. Whereupon he ſpoiled their Country, and laid 
Siege to Palantia their chief City, which had not in the leaſt tle violated 
their Covenants. Calling to him, and joyning with him-in this work, 
Brutus his Son-in-Law, who, as we have betore mentioned, was ſent into 
the other part of Spain. To them Cizna and Cecilivs coming Legates from 
Rome, declared that the Senate was doubtful, whether after 1o many lofles 


was convenient for e/Zmilius to engage in a new War, and to that end 
Ft 2 they 
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they produced a Decree of the Senate, whereby cA£milius was forewarn- 
ednotto make War with the Yaccei. But he having already begun the 
War, thinking the Senate were ignorant of many things, as tir{t, that he 
h:d joyned Forces with Brtss, then that the accei had aſſiſted the Ny- 
mantines with Men, Money and Proviſion, -beſides his retreat now might 
make a ſtrange alteration in Aﬀairs, there being danger, leſt thereupon 
the Enemy ccntemning the Romans as fearful, all Sp4iz ſhould rebel. $9 
Cinna returned without doing any thing, only wrote thus much to Rome, 


Afﬀtertheſe things, eAmrilins took care in a well-fortified place, to cauſe - 


Machines to be built, and to lay in ſtores of Corn. Flaccus, who was 
for that year Commiſſary General of Proviſions, as he brought ViEtuals 
to the Camp, fell into 2 manifeſt Ambuſh, from whence he freed him: 
ſelf by this cunning, he ſpread a rumour among the Soldiers, thet A. 
milius had taken Palantia;, at the news of which his party beginning to 
ſhout and rejoyce, the Barbarians hearing them, and believing it to be ſo 
indeed, of their own accord drew off : by this policy F/accus ſaved his 
Proviſion from the Enemy. * But the Siege of Palartia being {till prolong- 
ed, and food failing,: Famine began ſorely to afMict the Romans, for not 
only all the Cattel, but many men died. - Indeed the Generals, eAZmlius 
and Brutus long bore out againſt theſe misfortunes, bravely and conſtant- 
ly ; but at length compelled to yield to them, abour the laſt watch of the 
night, they gave Orders to Diſcamp ; and the Military Tribunes and 
Primipiles running up and down , urged eyery one to get ready to march 
by the firſt Light, ſo that doing all things in a hurry, they forſook their 
ſick and wounded men, hanging upon them, and belceching them not to 
betray them : In ſuch confuſion they marched away, that it could only 
be ſaid, - they did not flee ; the Palantines ſeveral times falling on them, 
and keeping cloſe up to them from morning till it was night, and doing 
them much detriment. - As ſoon as it was dark , the Romans ſpent by 
hunger and travel, diſperſed themſelves by Companies about the Fields , 
and the Palantines , ſome Deity turning them back, went home. The 
Romans, for this i1l management , depriving eAmizns of his Conſulate 
and Command, fined him beſides in a ſum of Money. The cauſe likewiſe 
between Marxcinus, and the Numantine Legates was heard in Senate; 
theſe alledging their League with AZaniinns, he transferring the fault 
upon Pompey, the former General , who had delivered over to him a 
vicious and unwarlike Army, which was therefore often overcome, and 
that he himſelf had likewiſe made Peace with the Numantines ; he like- 
wiſe added, that it was no wonder, if this War had no good ſuccels, 
which they had againſt all Juſtice decreed. Though the Fathers were 
equally angry with them both , yet Pompey , againſt whom there had 
been a former ſentence given, came off : But Marcinus, for being Av 
thor of {0 baſe a Peace without their Orders, they condemned to be de- 
livered up to the Numantines, after the Example of thoſe Fathers , who 
once gave up naked to the Samnites twenty Generals , who without 
their Command had concluded a League. AZarcinus being brought to 
Spain, was by Farins, in like manner, yielded up naked to the Numan- 
tines, but they refuſed to accept him. © Againſt them Calphurnins Piſo 
was nexr Choſen General, who brought not his Army againſt \umnt's; 
but entring the contines of the Palantines, returned thence with an incon- 
{iderable booty , and the reſt of the time of his Government, ſpent 1 
Winters Quarters in Capertanza. 
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The People of Rome offended at this Numantine War, which in all 
Mens judgement was yet like ro be more tedious, and difficult, decreed 
the other Conlulate to Cornelis Scipio newly come from Carthage, for 
they believed him the only Man by whom the Numantines could be ſub- 
duced. Burt being under the Conſulary Age, appointed by the Law made 
in the Carthaginian War,by the Tribunes of the People, they now repealed 
that Law, and the next year again confirmed it. . Thus *Scipio being 
again declared Conſul haftned to Vumantia with no Army, the City 
Forces being waſted by ſo many Wars, and there being ſtrength enough 
in Spain.: Yet by the Senates permiſſion he carried ſome. Voluntiers from 
other Cities, and Kings, who out of particular Friendſhip went with 
him, to whom he added about five hundred Clients and Friends out of 
the City, whom liſting in one Band he called @i\or i\w, that is, the 
Band of Friends, all theſe amounting to about four thouſand he commitr- 
ted to the leading of Buteo his Nephew, he himſelf {lenderly accompanied 
went before to the Army in Spaiz, whom he wes informed were debau- 
ched with all manner of Idleneſs, Diſcord and Luxury. Wherefore 
knowing well enough he could never overcome his Enemies, unleſs he 
firit throughly purged and ſuppreſſed the Vices of his Army ,-as ſoon 
as he came to the Camp, he thought nothing more fitting then to expel 
thence all Huckſters, Whores, and Southſaying Prieſts, to which laſt the 
Soldiers, diſmaycd with ſo many unfortunate Engagements, were bur too 
much addi&ted, forbidding tor the future, the bringing any thing not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary into the Camp, and ſtrictly prohibiting all Sacrifices for 
Divination ; ſending away all Waggons of uſeleſs Baggage, andall Cattle, 
but ſuch as they could by no means be without. Nor was any one to have 
more Utenſils for dreſſing meat then a Spit, a Braſs Pot, and one Cup. 
Meats likewiſe were preſcribed Boild and Roaſted, Beds forbidden, and 
for Example himſelf firſt lay in a Hamock , he forbid the Riding upon 
Mules upon a March, tor what hopes was there of their ſervice in War 
who could not walk on Foot; he likewiſe reproved thoſe had ſervants to 
anoint and bath them , jeſtingly telling them that Mules which had no 
— others to ſcrub and ſcratch them : by theſe means he re- 

med them all to temperance. He accuſtomed them likewiſe to a Fear 
and Reverence of his Perſon, making the acceſs to him, difficult 1n any un- 
juſt Petitions, having always theſe ſayings in his mouth, Zhat thoſe Gene- 
rals who were ſtrict and ſevere obſervers of Laws, were ſerviceable to their 
friends, but thoſe whowere eaſie and greedy of gain, only profitable to their ene+ 


mics. That the Armies of theſe might indeed be more merry, but ignorant of 


order and obedience; but thoſe more grave,and withal more dutiful and ready upon 
all occaſion of ſervice. Nor would he at all engage the Enemy till he had 
firſt exceriſed his Soldiers in a thouſand ſundry labors, daily removing about 
the Country, he cauſed to be fortined new Camps, and then demoliſhed 
them, deep ditches to be dug, and then filled up, mighty Walls to be 
Built, and then pulled down again, himſelf from Morning t'll Evening, 
going about and overſecing what was done. And that none upon a march 
( as had formerly been uled ) might ſtraggle from the Army, he alway 
drew upin a ſquare body, and when it moved, kept himſelf in continual 
motion from Front to Rear, nor was it lawful for any to {hitt the place al- 
ligncd him by. the General. In the midſt, as in the moſt proper place, he 
poſted the ſick and weak, commanding the Horſemen to Uilmount, and 
them upon their Horſes : the beaſts of burthen that were heavieſt la+ 


Wh divided among the Foot : And where he intended 'to lodge thoſe 
deligned 
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defigned for rhe guard of the Lines that night he commanded to ſtay With: 
out at their Arms, and kept a party of Horle ſcouting abroad for diſco: 
very, butto the relit of the Soldiers he appointed every one their task, 
thele to dig in the Trench, thoſe to raife the Rampire, and others tg 
pitch the Tents, and ſet a certain and definitive ſpace of time, in which 
every thing was to be done. And when he had brought his Army into 
a due poſture of obedience, and made them patient of labor, then he re- 
moved his Camp nearer to \Vumantia, Where, according as ſome had 
uſed to do, he poſted them not in Caſtles, for he would not preſently j- 
vide his Army, nor run the hazard of a loſs at firſt, thereby to make them 
Tun more into Contempt, with the Enemy, who contemned them enoygh 
already. Nor did he think it convenient to engage them im Battel, till he 
ſaw both good reaſon and opportunity for the doing it, and had throughly 
ſearched into the Numantines Counſels and Deſigns. In the mean time | 
he waſted all the fields behind his Camp, and trom thence fetcht in all 
his Forrage and cut down the ſtanding Corn, which done, and that he I} 
was in a readineſs to proceed farther, his Friends adviſing him, that bya | | 
nearer way through the Field he might go forward to Vumantia, but], ſ | 
ſaid he, fear my return, the Enemy naked, and nimble Sallying out of the ] 
City have again into the City a retreat, but ours returning from forrage are ll * 
laden with prey, and tyred, beſides they brings with them Loaden Cattle, Car- ll © 
riages and Baggage; and that would be a hard and unequal fizht, where being 
overcome they muſt run much danger and being Victorious yet, but little praiſe 
or profit, it being the height of madnef to run into danger, for things of m 
moment. Nor was he worth the Name of a General, who unleſs compelled 
would throw the Dice of Varbut he on the contrary who when neceſſity required 
and opportunity offered would undantedly throw binſelf upon «ll dangers, Adding 
hereunto this ſimilitude, that Chirrroions ujed not to inciſe or canterize be 
fore they applyed Medicaments. Thele things ſaid, he Commanded his 
- Colonels to lead the Army the farther way about, then making ſome 
Excurſions beyond the Camp, he came. among the Zaccei, from whom 
the Numantines bought their Proviſions, there preying upon all whatever 
was uſeful for rhe ſubſiſtence of the Camp, they gathered and brou 
away, the reſt heaped together and burnt. In the Country of the PalM- 
tines was a place called Cap/aninm; there the Palatini, upon a certain hil 
laid Ambuſh, and with ancther party openly provoked $:1pio's Forragers. 
Scipio Commands Ratilins Rufus, who was then Miitary Tribune ( and 
hath likewiſz writ a Hiſtory of theſe things) that taking four Troopsof 
Horſe he ſhould break the Enemies charge. Rufxs, they giving ground, 
preſſed on too immoderately, ſo that mixing with the fiyers,they were got 
together to the hill, where when he diſcovered the Ambuſh, he gave ad- 
vice to his Horſemen not to think of following or preſſing forward, but 
keeping their ground and order with their Lances at full length to keepoft 
the Enemy : ButSc/pio who yet a great way(off, had perceived that Rufus 
had already run beyond his Orders, ſollicitous of the event, immediately 
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tollowed and found himſelf likewiſe takgg. in the ſnare ; wherctore he of 
commanded they ſhould both ways charge the Enemy, and having thrown D 
their Javelins, make their retreat not all in a huddle, but by degrees and 7, 
keeping their Ranks, and by this means he brought his Horſe off ſafely in- | ;* 
to the plain. Afterwards knowing for certain that near the paſſage of a " 
River whoſe Ford was troubleſome and Muddy they had laid another trap - 


jor him, he drew off, by a way farther indeed about, but not fo fit 
. Ambuſhes. And becauſe of the heat of the weather marching by n 
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finking ſeveral Wells, he found the waters of many of them bitter, {6 
that thence though very hardly the Men got fately off, but ſome of the 
Horſes and Cattel died with thirſt. As he paſled through the Country of 
the Cancer, whom Zucullus had with ſo much treachery abuſed, he cauſed 
Proclamation to be made that the Caucez might with all ſafety return to 
their habitations, thence he went and wintred on the Contines of the 
Numantines, whither Fy2»zrths Nephew to Maſſaniſſa came to him out 
of Afrita with twelve Elephants, fitted with Archers and Slingers to gaul 
the Enemy in Front. In theſe places by frequent incurſions, waſting and 
forraging the Country the Enemy laid cloſe Ambuſh for him. The con- 
veniency of the place prompted them to the deſign. There was a Town 
almoſt quite encompaſſed round with a flimy Marſh, but only on one fide 
where there was a Valley, and in that Valley the Ambuſh lay hid ; 'Scipio's 
Soldiers were {o divided that part entred the Town, began to Plunder, 
others kept about on horſe back, whom thoſe from the Ambuſh riſing up- 
on eaſily routed. Scipio who by chance ſtood without the Village near 
the Colours, commanded back by ſound of Trumpet thoſe got into the 
houſes, and firſt with about a thouſand running in to the relief of the 

ge horſes, and many out of the Town coming to joyn with him, 
he forced the Enemy to turn their backs but not following ar all 
the chaſe, retreated himſelf into his Trenches with the loſs but of few on 
both ſides. 


Not long after having pitched two Camps near \Viumantia ( one of 
which-he committed to'the care of his brother 2Zaximus, and the other 
commanded himſelf) when the Numantines drawing out, often pro- 
yoked' the Romans to fight, he {corned and laughed at them, laying, it 


would redound much to his diſhonor if he ſhould chuſe rather to fght 


then reduce by famine men made furious by utter d-{pair, therefore to 
beliege them the cloſer he drew ſeven Ditches round the City, and ſent 
Letters to his Friends ſignifying how many and what forces they ſhould 
ſend to him, which when they came he divided into ſeveral parts, and 
ſoon after divided his whole Forces into ſeveral bodies, appointins each 
their Leaders, and Commanding them to incloſe the City with a Trench 
and Pallifadoes. The Circuit of Numantiz was twenty four Fur- 
longs, but that of his Trench above twice as much. Now every 
party had their diſtin work ſet out to them, with orders that if 
the Enemy made any onſet, they ſhould give the ſignal by day a red cloth 
hanging on a long ſpear, and by night fire, that forthwith he or Maxi 
mes his brother might run in to their help. The work being brought to 


. that forwardaeſs that if the Enemy attempted = thing they might repulſe 
a 


him, he dug another ditch without that, and faſtning thereon Paliſadoes, 
built a Wall eight foot thick, and ten foot high below the battlements 
round which he raiſed Towers, at one hundred and twenry foot diſtance 
fromeach other, and becauſe he could not run the Wall over the marſh, he 
threwup a bank in height and breadth equal to it, which ſerved inſtead 
of a Wall, and Scipio 1s in my Judgment, the firſt that ever begirt a City, 
not refuſing to fight him, with a Wall. But beſides all this the River 
Durins running through his Fortifications was =_ convenient for the 
Townſmen, as well to bring them what they wanted, as for the tranſport- 
ngof Men, whether by ſwimming, or in little Boats, in which they pri- 
vately ſtole by the Romans, either with Sails, the wind blowing freſh z 
A which Oars down the Stream. When therefore by realon of the lrg: 
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2 and violence of rhe Waters no way could be . found to make a Bridge 
over, inſtead thereof he built rwo Caſtles, from which he drew over 
* Beams of Timber fa{tned together with Cordage, quite athwart rhe 
River, there were likewile very thick upon the Timvers, taſtned yery 
ſharp Irons like Spear-heads, which moved about by the torce of the Water 
ſuffered none to pals, whoeither by Swimming or Diving, or Boat had 
deſign to deceive the Enemy : For it was Sc:p/0's chiet debire that none co- 
ming to them from abroad they might. be ignorant of all was done, and 
want both intelligence and ſupplies. After all the works were perteQed, 
and the Catapults, Croſsbows and other Engins railed upon the Towers 
and the Bulwarks, well ſtored with Stones, Darts and Javelins, and the 
Archers and Slingers placed in the Towers, he diſpoled meſſengers quite 
round the Lines, who taking the word from one ancther might give it 
about, asany thing hapned, he gave order likewiſe, that the firlt i ower 
that was aſſaulted by the Enemy ſhould firlt ſhow their Colours, and then 
others by the ſame Example do the hike, that by the moving of this ſign, 
and the word going about by the meſſengers he might know the certain 
cauſe of every thing ; Then Muſtring his forces and finding he had ſixty 
thouſand men, he ſo divided them, that one half had charge of the guard 
of the wall, and if-need were might be ready for other ſervice, twenty 
thouſand upon occaſion to fight for the wall, and ten thouſand for their 
reſerve, who had likewiſe their poſt aſſigned them ; but none without 


ethe Generals Command was to change his Poſt, ſo that upon any fignal 


given, every man was ready at his ſtand : with ſo much diligence did Scipio 


order all things. In the mean time the Numantines made ſeveral aflaults 


upon the guards of the Wall, but then immediately, not without horror, 
they beheld aſſiſtance come trom all parts, the ſignals made, the meſlen- 


gers. running, thoſe appointed for defence of the Walls leaping up, the 


Trumpets from the Towers ſounding a charge, fo that in an initanr, all 
that whole circuit of fifry furlongs was put into a formidable poſture. 
The whole round of which _ continually went both day and night be- 
lieving his Enemies thus incloſed and wanting both Proviſions, Arms and 
Men,could not very long make oppolition. In the mean time Rerogeres a hoſt 
valiant Numantine, whoſe Surname was Camranunixs, taking with him five 
friends whom he had wrought his parties in the enterpriſe, as many ſer- 
vants, and a like number of Horſes in a cloudy and very dark night pal- 
ſing cloſely over the ſpace between the Town and the Trenches, witha 
little Bridge to be ſet together, that he brought with him, gets with his 
friends upon the Enemics Works, and having {lainthe Sentinels, drew over 
the Horſes by the ſame Bridge, and ſending back the ſervants, they forth 
with diſperled themſelves among the Towns of the Arvacet, and in the 
manner of {uppliznts with Olive-branches in their hands, beſought them 
to aſſiſt their kinstolks the Numantines; but many out of fear of the Ro 
mans, without hearing them commanded them to depart their Territories. 
But the youth of Zzt:4 (a rich Town about three hundred furlongs dr 
ſtant from /A/wn2ntiz) pittying the Numantines condition, urged their 
City to fend them aid, whereot Scipio having certain intelligence from the 
Semors of the City, taking with him a nimble party, in eight hours time 
flies to Z»tia, and by break of day begirting the City commanded the 
heads and ringleaders of the youth to be delivered up to him, and when 
they made an{wer, that they were broken our and fled, threatned by a He- 
rald to Sack the City unleſs they were delivered up, wherewith terrihe 


they brought out about forty to him, whole hands having cut off he march- 
c 
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Book VIE T be Spaniſh War. 
ed away with his Forces, and by the next morning again recovered his 
Camp- | 


Hereupon the Numantines oppreſſed with hunger ; ſent five men to 
Scipio, to try whether if they yielded, they mightbe received with favour 
and clemency ; the chief of this Deputation called fvarzs , began to dif. 
courſe in a brave and lofty manner, of the Inſtitutions and Valour of the 
Numantines ; adding, they had not been guilty of any delinquency, ſuice 
only for their Wives and Childrens lakes, and the Liberty of their Coun- 
ry, they were tallen into theſe miſeries. herefore it would be an ation 
worthy the, O Scipio ({aid he) who art famed for a man of admirable gene- 
roſity, to ſpare 4 brave and worthy people like ours, and not impoſe harder 
Conditions than humanity is able to bear on men, who ſadly experienced the 
chanze of Fortune ; for it is no more in our powers, but thine, by propoſing 
moderate Conditions to ſave our City, by accepting our ſurrender , or elſe by 
fighting to ſuffer us utterly to periſh. Avarns having thus ſpoken, Scipi 
(before well aſſured of the Cities diſtreſs by the Captives ) made no 0- 


' ther anſiver, but that rhey mult deliver up the City and their Arms ; 


which being told to the Numantines,the Citizens already enough cnraged 
(as men that were reſolute to enjoy their Liberty, and ſubmit tono others 
Empire) now by theſe pn miſeries made more violent and fierce, 
ſlew Avarns , and his tellow Deputies, as the Meſſengers of ill News , 
and perhaps , as ſuſpe&ing them to have made ſome private bargain for 
their own ſafety. Not long after all manner of food being ſpent, and 
neither Corn, nor Cattel, nor Herbs left, firlt (as in cloſe fieges has often 
happened) they ted upon boiled Hides ; which being likewite conſumed , 
they minced ſmall the fleſhof dying men, and devoured it, but their ſto- 
mach ſoon loathing the fleſh of thele ſick men, the ſtronger began to lay 
hands upon the weaker. In ſhort, *there was no miſery to be imagined 
which they did not endure , their minds made fierce and bloody by this 
food, and their bodies oppreſſed with hunger and plague ; having long 
time negleCted themſelves, they grew rough and ſhaggy, and in all points 
reſembled wild Beaſts: In this lamentable condition they delivered them- 
ſelves up to $:ipio ; by whoſe Command they one day brought all their 
Arms into one place, and were appointed on the next day to aſſemble 
themſelves in another ; but they thought that day long ; many yet out of 
deſire of Liberty,profeſſing they wiſhed for death,and on that day only ask- 
ing for ſome kind of death to be appointed them ; ſo much Love of Li- 


berty was there in a ſmall and a barbarous City ; for when before: the * 


War they were but eight thouſand, with how frequent ſlaughters did they 
aflit the Romans ? How often upon good terms did they enter into 
Leagues,which the Romans would not afterwards ratifie or maintain? How 
often did they provoke to Battel this laſt Roman General, beſieging them 
withthreeſcore thouſand men ? But he had ſo much knowledge in Militar 
Afairs, that he would nob engage in fight with wild Beaſts , but choſe 
rather to reduce them by Famine, the only way to tame thoſe creatures, 
nn pkich they at laſt were tamed and broken. Wherefore when 1 
conſidered, that the Numantines with ſo few Soldiers, fo conſtantly held 
out ſo laſting a Siege, I thought it would have been a crime to have paſt 
« Fr particulars of it in ſilence. Surrendry being therefore made, many 
them ſlew themſelves in what manner they beſt thought fit ; the reſt 
aſſembled on the third day in the place appointed, with Bodies like Car- 
S, a bruitiſh kind of Countenance, ther Bcdies covered with filth and 
Gg naſtinc's 
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naſtinels, their Hair ſhaggy, their Garments foul, tattered and loathſome. 
ly ſtinking ; fo thatinthar condition they appeared miſerable to their ys. 
ry Enemics, though the ſick {truck horror into all that looked upon them; 
fori with anger, grief and labour, and a mutual conſciouſneſs of having 
fed on Humane Fleſh, their very Eyes looked fiery and bloody. , Fitty 
of them only reſerved for his Triumph, $ip#o fold the reſt under the yoke. 
The Town he levelled with the ground.* Thus this Roman General ſub. 
verted two famous Cities. Carthage by Decree of the Senate (leſt the 
power and ſtrength of the City and Empire, and convemency of its Sity- 
ation, ſhould invite them to War) and Numaztia, a {mall one, and not 
very populous, without ſo much as the peoples knowledge ; whether he 
believed it the ſenſe of the Commonwealth, whether out of a ſudden rage 
and anger againſt thoſe people; or rather (as many think) to gain him. 
{elf two Illuſtrious Sirnames from the ruines of the two Cities ; for even 
to this day the Romans call him, the African and the Numantine, from the 
deſtruQtion and ruine of thoſe two Cities. Having divided the Lands of 
the Numantines among the Neighbours , and gone a progreſs through 
the other Cities to adminiſter Juſtice , and rhreatned or fined thok 
which had any way been their Aſſociates, he returned home. 


The Romans according to Cuſtom ſent ten Senators to thole people, 
whom either S$ipio now , or B-»ts betore, had ſubdued either by ſur- 
rendry , or force of Arms, to eſtabliſh Order, and ſettle all Aﬀairs in 
Peace. In ſucceeding times, new ſtirs ariſing, Calphurnius Piſo was ſent 
thither General, whom Serv/lizs Ga/ba ſucceeded. But when Ztaly was 
oppreſſed with the Cimbrian War, and $:c:/y again with that of rhe 
Slaves; they ſent no Forces into Sa, but only Lieutenants, who as far 
as they were able, kept all things in quiet. ' The Cimbrians being driven 
out of Ztaly, 7. Diaias coming thither , ſlew twenty thouſand of the 
Paccei, and tranſplanted the Town of Zren:iſam, always unfaithful tothe 
Romans, from a ſtrong ſituation unto the Plain, commanding the Inha- 
bifants to live without any Fortifications. Then after ſeven Months Siege 
he took the City Colenda by ſurrendry, and fold all the Citizens withtheir 
Wives and Children.” Not far from Co/exda dwelt a mixture of ſeverd 
people of the Celtiberians, whom Aarzus, five years before, when he had 
made ule of them againſt the Luſitanians, had by conſent of the Senate 
there appointed Habitations. Theſe through want, living on thievery, 
Didius, by conſent of the ten Commiſfioners, who were not yet gone, 
approved the ſettlement and fignified to their Leaders, that he would to 
thoſe wanted, aflign the Lands of the Thabitants of Colenda, whichpro- 
poſition they eagerly accepting , he preſently commanded them with 
their Wives and Children to come to the diviſion of the Land: when they 
were come, he commanded his Soldiers to come out of his Camp, and 
them to go in, the men apart from the Women and Children, for that 
he would take a Roll of their Names, to compute how much Land wasto 
be divided. They being all gone within the Lines ; the Soldiers ſurround 
ing them, put them all ro the Sword , for'which things he likewiſe ar 
umphed. The Celtiberians again rebelling: #zccus was ſent agai 

them, who with the ſlaughter of twenty thouſand ſuppreſſed them. But 
in the City of Be/zcda, the people inclining to a'defettion, and the Senat? 
demurring upon it , and refuſing , the people burnt them all in their 
Seats, of which Villany, Facczs at his comming finding: out the Authors pu 
niſhed them. Thee are the A&ions of the Romans againſt the Spaniards, 
which I have found moſt worthy of Memorr. : | [n 
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In latter time when .S//z and Cirna, being at variance raiſed Arms 
and conſpired againſt their Country, Q. Sertorins being of Cinna's party 
and choſen General of Spaiz, ſtirred up that whole Province againit the 
Romans, and having got together a mighty Army, and formed a kind of 
4 Senate out of his Friends, with great courage and confidence was about 
to march towards the Ciry. At which the Fathers terrified, they ſent two 
Excellent and famous Generals of their own order Cecilins Metellus, with 
one ſtrong Army, and Cz. Pompey with another,todivert him from ta/y ; 
yet laboring tor ſtrength atter the late Civil War. But Perpexza one of 
Sertoriys party ſkew him and made himlelf General of the FaQtion, who 
being by Pompey overcome 1n battel and ſlain, that War which had ſtruck 
a great terror among the Romans, was ended : but of this we have written 
more accurately in Sy//a's Civil Wars. After $y/lz's death, C.Ceſar was 
created General in Spa/z with power to make War as he ſhould think fit 
againſt any that ſeemed to ſtagger, or were never yct ſubdued to the Ro- 
man Power. After him OZZav4izs Ceſar Son of Caius, Surnamed Auguſtus, 
reduced ſome people which had again rebelled, from which time the Ro- 
mans (as I ſuppoſe) divided /beria which they now call Spa» into 
* three parts, ſending Prztors intoeach of them, two of which are-nomj- 
nated by the Senate, and the third appointed by the Emperor. 


T he end of the ſeventh Bogk of the Spaniſh Var, 
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L He occaſion of this JFar briefly reh:arſed, TT. Hannibal paſſes the 
Alpes, takes Turme, twice defeats Scipio, /lay's Flaminius , 424 
deſtroys his whole Army. III. Centenius defeated by him : the City in 
great fear make Fabius Dictator. IV. The Battel at Canng, Varro's Con- 
araiſe. V. The Peoples fear after th: defeat at Canng : The Senates 


Courage 
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. Courage , and H2nnibal's cruelty, VI. Several Roman Allies revolt to 

Hannibal. Gracchus the Proconſul lain. VII. Capua beſizoed by the Ro- 
-4ns. Hannibal to divert that Siege, marches dirett!y to Rome, the'Cities 
fears : Nevertheleſs he returns, hxvins oaly viewed it. VII. Hannibal's 
Stratagem defeated by Claudius, Capua rater by the Romans. IX. Titia 
taken and recovered :' Salatia revolts from Hannibal. X. 7he Conſuls 
Fulvius 424 Marcellus fats ; Yet Hannibal's Affairs grow wor ſe and worſe. 
XI. Afſdrubal, Hannibal's brother, with the Army he broht art of Spain 
totally routed. XI. Hannibal quitting all the reſt of Ttaly, retires among 
the Brutians, and in vain expects aid from Carthage. ' XII. Scipio {als 
withan Army into Aﬀrica : ſeveral of the Brutians fall off from Hanni- 
bal. XIII. He is recalled home, his cruclty at his departure, and the end 
of this IVar. 


Ow what was done by Hannibal the Carthaginian , when out 
of pain he led his Forces into /taly, during the full ſixteen 
years that he there continued in Arms, acting, and in his 
turn ſuftering all the extremities of War; till by his fellow 
Citizens (his own Country being in jeopardy) he was re- 

called, and by the Romans driven out of Zaly, thall be the SubjeCt of this* 

Book ; and though the cauſes, both of the breaking out, and of the carry- 
ing on this War into Zaly, as well what in reality they were, as what was 
openly pretended , be in the Spaniſh Hiſtory moſt accurately declared ; 
yet it will not be amiſs for the refreſhing the Readers Memory , to make 
lome ſhort rehearſal. Amilcar, firnamed Barcas, -Father of this Haznibal, 
inthat War waged between the Romans arid Carthaginians in Sly, was 
General of the Carthaginian Forces ; and being tor his ill Conduct accuſed 
by his Enemies, and thereof doubtful, he ſo managed Afﬀairs, that before 
rendring any account of his former charge, h2 was created Gzneral @- 
gainſt the Numidians. In which War , becauſe he much advanced the 

Commonwealth, and by Gifts and Rapines pleaſed that Army, he was 
firſt ſent by the Carthaginian people to Cadiz, whence croſltng aver 
that Strait into Sp4/z, by ſending many rich Preſents out of the Spoil of 
that Country into Carthage , he reconciled himſelf to the people, ftriving 
by all means to wipe oft the Memory of the Sicilian Ignominy. At 
kngth having ſubdued many People, and got great Glory , he drew on 
the Carthaginians , with a hope and detire of poſſeſſing all Sp4iz as a 
thing eaſily eFeCted ; whereupon the Saguntines, and other Greeks, in- 
habiting $pa/z, ſought for retuge to the Romans : Whereupon it was a- 
greed between the Romans and Carthaginians, and ratified by Writings, 
that the Bounds of the Carthaginian Dominion ſhould be the River /be- 
rus. Aﬀer which Barcas ſetling in Spaiz the Afﬀairs of the ſubdued Peo- 
ple, was in a certain Battel ſlain; and :2/drubal , the Son-in-Law of 5 2r- 
cas, ſubſtituted in his place, who being likewiſe (as he was hunting ) 
killed by a Slave , whoſe Maſter he had put to death ; the third from 
them, who for his slall in, and love of warlike Aﬀairs, was choſen Ge- 
neral by the Army ; was this HZ:zniba!, the Son of Barcas, and Brother 
to L/aruba/s Wife, a young man indeed : but who had lived all his time 
with his Father or Brother-in-Law ; and having now the Command gi- 
ven by the Soldiery , the Carthaginian people approved it ; and fo this 
Hannibal, of whom 1 am about to write, was declared General for the 

haginians againſt the Spantards ; who perceiving his Fathers friends 
expoled 
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expoſed to the deligns and malice of their Enemies, who deſpiſing his 
Youth, began to fer things on foot againſt them, not being 1gnorant, bur 
their dangers would one day fall _ his own head. That out of the 
publick tear he might acquire and eſtabliſh freedom and ſecurity for 
himſelf; he deviſed how to embroil þ1s Country in a War, and think. 
ing none more fit for his purpoſe , more laſting, nor likely to be more 
for his Glory , thana War with the Romans; the very attempting which, 
though he ſucceeded ill, would get him no {mall Renown (to omir the 
report ſpread abroad, that when a Boy , his Father made him {wear at 
the Altar, never to be at peace with the Romans) he reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding the League, to crols over the /berus, which he thus tound oc- 
caſion to effe&t : He ſet on ſome to accuſe the Saguntines, and plied the 
Senate with frequent Letters ; -alled5ing that the Romans ſolicited all Spain 
to revolt; till at length he obtained leave to deal with the Saguntines, ag 
he himſelf thought fit : ſo he croſſed the bers, and utterly raed the Ci 
ty of the Saguntines, Thus were all the Leagues made between the Ro- 
mans and Carrhaginians, fince the Sicilian War, utterly broken. 


But what” Hannibal-and others, either Carthaginian or Roman Generals, 
did in S$p4/z, the Spaniih Hiftory declares: He gathering together vaſt 
multitudes of Africans, Celtiberzans, and many other Nations, delivering 
over Spain to his Brother 4/drba/, and climbing over the Pyrenean Hills, 
came*into Celt:ca, which is now called Gz//;ca, leading with him: ninety 
thouſand Footmen, twelve thouſand Horſe, and {even and thirty Elephants, 
and joyning to him ſome Gauls, partly gained by Gold , partly by Pro 
miles , and partly by Force, lead them along with him : whence pro 
ceeding on his March , wheri» he came to the Apes, though he ſaw no 
aſcent nor paſſage (for all before him ſeemed craggy and inacceflible) 
yet with a ſtrange confidence of mind , which no labour could make 
bend, he ſctled himſelf to go forward ; and finding all the paſſages ſtop 
with deep Snow, and Ice congealed together,thawing it by kindling mughty 
Fires, and quenching the Aſhes with Water and Vinegar, and then break 
ing the ſcorched and cleaving Rocks with Iron Hammers and Wedges, 
by little and little leflened them , and opened himſelf a way, which to 
this day lyes ſo, and is called Fazzibals paſſage. But when hunger be- 
gan to afict his Army, he with more ſpeed lead them on , whilſt none 


yet knew of his coming into /aly. After {ix Months ſpent after his de - 


parture from ain, with great difficulty and the loſs of many men, he 
in the end got down from the Mountains into the Plain ; where giving his 
Army ſome ſhort reſt, he went and took 7arine, a City of the Gauls, which 
being gained by ſtorm, and the Captives (to ſtrike a terrour into the reſt 
of the Gauls) all ſlain, he marched his Army to the)#r:4anus (now called 
Po) whereabouts the Romans, at that time waged War againſt the Boiat 
Gauls> P. Corelius Scipio , the Roman Conſul, then ſent to wage Wat 
againſt the Carthaginians in Sai, hearing of Hznibal"s being, gone t- 
to /aly, leaving Spain, and the Command of that Army to his Brother 
Cz. Scipio, failed into * Hetrwriz; from whence making haſte, and ga- 
thering together all the force he could, he got to the Po before Hannibal 
paſſed it ; and ſending Yaz: and Atrilins, who commanded in the War 
againſt the Boians to Roz2e (for the Conſuls being preſent, their Commit 
ſion was at anend) and joyning, their Forces with his, drew up his Army 


. to give Battel to Heanibal. The Fight being begun by the light armed 


Darters and Horſemen, the Romans circumvented by the Africans, flede 
:t0 
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to their Tents, and next night having firſt broke down the Bridge 0- 
ver the Po, retreated to Placentia, a place well fortified ; but'/Zannibal 
making a new Bridge , brought his Army likewiſe over. Theſe brave 
Exploits, after his coming down from the pes into the Plain, ſtood him 
not in little ſtead among the Tranſlalpine Gauls , who thought him an 
invincible Leader) and a man toall whoſe attempts Fortune thowed her 
ſelf favourable and propitious ; which Renown to increaſe among theſe 
Barbarians already aſtoniſhed, with admiration of him, and therefore 
calily to be deceived ; ;he often changed his Habit and Hair, which dai- 
ly was by ſome new Artifice prepared and coloured, {6 that paſſing 
through their Country, he ſometimes appeared like an old , ſometimes 
like a young, 2nd ſometimes like a middle- aged man ; fo that ſeeing 
him continually varying from himſelf , they torthwith judged Divine 
Nature to be in him. Sexzpronzinus, the other Conſul, who was then in 
Sicily, having certain intelligence ot thele things, came to S:i1pio by Sea, 
and ſets down within forty Furlongs of his Colleague , and now all 
things were prepared for the next days Battel. | Only the River 7rebis 
ran between, which th? Romans before it was light on a cold and mizling 
Winters Morning, paſſed over almoſt up to the breaſt in Water, whillt 
Hmmnibal till the {ſecond hour refreſhed his Solders in their Tents. The 
two Conſuls ſo drew up their Army, thatthey might be on the Wiags , 
pracins the ſtouteſt of their Foot in the main Body. Hzzniba! oppoled 

is Elephants to the Horſe, and his Foot to the Phalanx, and offpmand- 
ed his Horſe to ſtand ſtill behind the Elephants, till he gave them the 
Signal. The Bacrels being joyned, the Roman Horſe aftrighted wirh the 
fight and {mell of the Elephants, to which they were unaccuſtomed , 
dilperied all abroad and fled ; but the Foot, though ſtiff with cold, ſoak- 
edin Water, and tired and broken with con:inual watchings, yet: with 
couragious hearts flew upon thoſe Monſters, and cutring them croſs the 
Nerves, wounded them , and had doubtleſs put to flight his Foot, had 


nor Henibal, giving his Sigaal ro his Horlemen , ſent them to flank 


the Enemy : For then the Roman Foat left naked by their Horſe, whom 
the'terrour of the Elephants had ſcattered, and oppreſſed by multitudes , 
farinz to be incloſed by their Enemies, took a ſpeedy flight towards 
their Camp." Then were many of the Foot intercepted by the Horſe , 
and others that reached the River, ( which was not a little {welPd with 
the Snow melted by the heat of the Sun ) were ſwallowed in the 
Stream , the depth of the Water not giving them foothold , nor their 
heavy Armour ſuffering them to ſwim. S$cpio following them, and 
Kill encouraging his Soldiers, was very near flain, and deſperately 
Wounded , brought with much difficulty to Cremona. Near Placentiz 
was a little Caſtle , which Zanniba! going to ſtorm , with the loſs of 

XAy of his men, went off himſelf wounded. After which both Armies 
Þbetook themſelves to Winter Quarters, Scipio 1n Cremons and Palantia, 
and Harribal about the Po. The Romans hearing of this defeat given 
,near'the 'Po (for before Harnibals coming they had been worlted by the 
'Boians) enrolled a new Army in the City, which accounting thoſe at the 
Po, compleated thirteen Legions , and twice as many they commanded 
from their Allies. Some of theſe they thought fit to ſend into S94in, 
lometo Sardinia (for there they were at War too) and ſome into Sicily 


the greater part which were lcft behind the Conſuls Cz. Servilas, ind 


Flaminins (who {ucceeded Scipto and Sempronius) led againſt Hannibal, 
land 


and Scipio as Proconful failed into Spain. Flaminirs with thirty thou- «» 
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and Foot, and three thouſand Horſe had the Guard of ray, within the 
Appennine, which alone is properly called /taly , tor the Appennine from 
the middle cf rhe Alpes ſtretches it ſelf to the Sea ; on the right hand of 
which lyes that part, which iszruly called /taty; that on the left hand to. 
wards the Ionian Sea now indeed is Ztaly (for Hetruria 1s ew likewiſe 
7taly) but part of ittowards the Ionian Sea Coaſts is inhabited by Greeks, 
and part by Gauls, who once making War upon the Romans, burnt the 
City ; and whom Camillus purſuing tothe Appexnzne , Iam of the opinion, 
that croſſing thoſe Hills, they then ſeated themſelves upon the Tonian Sea, 
and made that their Country , whence part of that Region 1s to this day 
called the Italien Gaul. But to proceed, the Romans having now at 
the ſame time many powerful Armies in. ſeveral mom , Hannibd 
having thereof intelligence, very ſecretly upon the firſt approach of the 
Spring, entred Herruria, waſting that whole Country , and drawing to- 
wards the City, ſtruck a mighty terrour in the Romans, who had now 
' no Army there to oppoſe him ; yet of thole that remained, they levyed 
eight rhouſand men, whom for want of other Magiſtrates, they gaye 
- Centenins the Command of, a private man indeed, but of the Patritian 
Race, and ſent him into Hmbria to the Pleſtize Marſh to guard thar pal: 
{lage, which was the neareſt way to the City. In the mean time Flami 
#ins, who with thirty thouſand men kept the interior Zaly , hearing 
of Hannibal celerity ; and being afraid of the City, forthwith removes 
his C@p; and giving his Army no reſt, being a man ignorant of War- 
like Aﬀairsz and who by pride and popular boafting came to be choſen 
to this Command , by great journies haftens towards Hannibal, with 
reſolution to fight him as ſoon as poſſible. Hannibal, who knew the 
mans furious temper , and unskiltulneſs ih War, pitch'd his Tent 
behind a certain Mountain and Marſh , and hid all his Horſe and 
Light Armed Men in the Valley. In the Morning at break of day, 
Flaminins ſeeing the Enemies Tents, ſtayed there a ſmall while to te 
freſh his Army, and threw up a Trench ; which done, he drew up hs 
Army in Battel, before they had yet recovered ſtrength, after {o much 
labour and watching : but when the Ambuſhes roſe upon them on al 
ſides, then penn'd in between the Mountains and the Lake , and on both 
ſides charged by their Enemies ; the Conſul himſelf, and tweary thouſand 
with him were ſlain. The remaining ten thouſand , who had fled toa 
certain Village, fortified by Nature , Maharba!, one of Hannibal's Cont 
manders , who had himſelf gained great Renown in War, ſceing he 
could not eaſily vanquiſh them by force, and thinking it not prudence 
engage with deſperate men, perſwaded them to lay down their Arms, 
engaging upon his Honour, they ſhould all have free leave to go whither 
they pleaſed. They having thereupon laid down their Arms, he carried 
them naked to Hannibal, who denying that Maherbal had any 
without his Orders to promiſe any thing , ſuch of the Aſſociates as he 
found, he treated with all kindneſs, and diſmiſſed without any ranſom, 
by this Clemency , enticing and alluring the Cities to his 2m 
but all the Romans he kept Priſoners. Among the Auxiliary Gauls, 
that by gain he might ſweeten them, he likewiſe divided part of the prey , 
and then began to march on. 


| The Fame of theſe things coming to Serv4lius the Conſul, who lay n 
his ſtanding Camp near the Po, he with forty thouſand men made halt 

» towards Hetruria, Centenins ſtill with his eight thouſand men keg 
OIt- 
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Poſt. Hannibal viewing the Pleſtine Marſh, and the Mountain hanging 
over it , and Centenins guarding the Paſlage , diligently enquired of the 
Chief of his Guards, it there were any way to go about the Mountain , 
and though they told him they, were no way paſſible, but all was rough 
and craggy ; yet he commanded 47aharbal, with ſome Light Armed 
Men to tetch a compaſs about the Mountain', and about the ſame time 
that he conjectured he might have recovered the tops of the Hills, charged 
Centenins 1n Front z and whilſt they were diſputing it, Zaharbal having 
ſtoutly recovered the tops of the Hills, with great ſhouts and cla- 
mour ſhows himſelf, Then the flight of the Romans , and the 
= ec} of them was great , three thouſand were lain, and eight 
hundred taken Priſoners, the reſt hardly eſcaping. The/news of this 
ſlaughter being brought to Rome, they were in a dreadful fear leſt Ha 
zibal ſhould now march directly to the City, wheretore they mann'd 
their Walls, and furniſhed them with Darts, and the Old Men armed , 
and for want of Arms, they took out of the Temples ſuch , as being 
taken in former Wars, had been there hung up for Trophies; and ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom 1in all extremities, they created Fabins Maximus 
Diftator. But Haxiba!, God averting him, turned off toward the Ioni- 
an Sea, and waſting all their Coaſts, got a vaſt prey." S-7vi/ius the Con- 
ſul oppoſing himlſelt to Fniba/, came to Armininm, and that he might 
keepthoſe Gauls, not yet alienated in their fidelity, ſftaid with his Army 
one days march from thence, till 64:5 the DiCtator coming , ſent Ser- 
vilias, who after the creation of a Dictator, had no more power either 
2s Conſul or General, to Rome, and himſelf followed Hazzibil cloſe at 
the heels ; but yet forbearing to engage him , though often provoked to 
it, thinking it enough, if warily watching him, he prevented him from 
belieging any Towns. + HZnibal, the whole Country being waſted, bes . 
an to be in want, wherefore ranging it over once more , and for many 
ys drawing up his Forces, he endeavoured to tempt Fab:us to fight, But 
the Dictator made no ſhow of having any thoughts to engage him”, 
though AMinntirs Rufus, General of his Horle , diſaliowed this proceed- 
ng, and wrote to his Friends at Rome, that Fabius through tear and 
wwardiſe declined Battel. But it happened that Fabins going to Rowe 
t perform the uſual Sacrifices, AZiautius fought a ſet Battel with FHun- 
whl, wherein he ſeemed to have the better ; whereupon grown -more 
furious, he wrote to the Senate, accuſing Fabizs, that he had nd mind to 
oercome. The Senate at Fab:s return to the Army, thereupon made 
the Power equal between the Dictator and Maſter of the Horſe : So they 
divided the Forces between them, and pitch'd their Canfps apart, each 
aſt in his own opinion. Fabizs, that Hznibal was to be dealt with 
by temporizing, {till vexing him, and taking care that he did no miſchief. 
Minutins, that he was preſently to be fought with : But when hea while 
afterengaging H:niba!, Fabius, who lay ſtill with his Forces, well fore- 
eclng what atter hapned,, received Mntins's Soldiers put to flight and 
repulſed, F74:niba! purſuing them , thereby ſecuring /Minrtins from a 
rery great {laughter ; and beingnothing lels kind to him, notwithſtand- 
ng all his falſe accuſations; then, I ſay, Ainutizs of his own accord 
condemning his own want of knowledge, reſigning his Command, deli- 
vered his part of the Army up to Fabins : Which pailages Auguſtus in 
r times often remembred , who was himſelf wary of fighting , and 
choſe rather to prevail by Policy than Power. Fabias no leſs diligent- 
ly than before watcl'd Hniba/”s motions , hindring him from for- 
H h ragings 
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raging; and though declining a general Engagement, {till falling upon 
all ftragling parties, not doubting in a ſhort time to reduce Hannibal tg 
want of Proviſions. Till both Armies drawing nigh to certain ſtraits 
which Hannibal foreſaw not, Fabins {ent betore four thouſand men, who 
forthwith poſſeſſing themſelves of the ſtraits, he himlelt pitch'd his 
Camp upon a certain Hill on the other ſide, where he lay ſecure. ' Hy, 
zibal ſeeing himſelf thus beſieged , being ſhut in one fide by Fabiuss Ar. 
my, andon the other by thole guarded the palles, was ſtruck with {uch 
2 violent fear, as he never had been before ; for he could perceive ng 
way of eſcape, all other _ being craggy and inacceſſible : So that 
Sebairing how to get looſe from Fab:»s, being ſo cloſe block'd up, in 
this fear and trouble of mind , he cauſed five thouſand Priſoners (left 
taking the opportunity of this preſent danger, they might raiſe ſome Ty- 
mult and diſorder ) *to be killed in cold blood. Then he commanded 
Torches to be tyed to the Horns of all the Cattle he had in the Camp, 
whereof there were abundance ; and the 'next night ſetting on flame. 
the Torches, and putting out all other Fires in the Camp, committed it 
to the care of the ſtouteſt young men in his Army, to drive them up 
the craggy ways, between the ſtraits and #2bius's Camp, with all they: 
olence they could. The Oxen pricked forward by their Drivers, and 
{ſcorched with the Flame of the Torches, run up with great fury amo 
the Craggs and Precipices, and when any of them fell down, with 
greater violence they ſtrove to clambefip again. The Romans, who were 
on both ſides, when they ſaw a general filence and darkneſs in Hannibal 
Camp, and perceived many lights ſhining. in ſeveral places among the 
Mountains, could not plainly, eſpecially being inthe night, diſcover what 
the buſineſs ſhould be: Fabius indeed ſuſpetted ſome device of Hani WE ! 
»bals, but being certain of nothing, kept within his Trenches. But thok M ' 
ſt for the Guard of the ſtraits, thinking (which was all he wiſhed they I # 
would do) that Hannibal fled, and was making his eſcape over the tops MM 
of the Mountains, ran to rhe places whither the lights guided them, ima- t 
gining to opprels Hannibal's men, labouring to get up. They were ſcare  Y 
moved from their Poſt , when Hannibal with deep ſilence, and withou MW 2 
any light to keep the cloſer, runs in with his wifteſt men, and poſſeſſing I E 
himſelf of , and placing a good Guard in the ſtraits, by ſound of Tru | 
pet gave notice thereof to the reſt; at the ſound of which the whole Camp | % 
anſwered them with acclamations , and forthwith blew up their Fires ; 
b 
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Then the Romans knew the cheat ; ſo the reſt of Hannibal's Army, and 
thoſe that drove the Cattel, got ſafe tothe paſſage ; and he with his whole 
Army having thus beyond his own hopes got the Vitory, and broughtal 
his men ſafe off ; he marched forward till he came to Gerione , a City 
of Apulia, ſtored with Corn, which making himſelf Maſter of, he ſpent th 
the Winter inthe midſt of plenty and abundance. Fabins withthe ſame 7 
reſolutions and conſtancy ſtill following him , pitch'd his Camp within b 
ten Furlongs of Gerione, the River Aufdus running between both Armies, | Wu 
but the ſix Months being expired (which is the time eſtabliſhed for the | 21 
Dittatorſhip at Rome) the Conſuls Servilzus Attilius, again entring into hc 
their Magiſtracy, came to the Army, and Fabius returned to Rome. This | MN! 
Winter many skirmiſhes and engagements of Parties happened betwixt ba 
both Armies, in which always the Romans came off with the greater the 
Honour and Glory ; wherefore Hannibal, who till that time writing to | 0! 
his friends, uſed tp adorn and ſet out his Letters with his own prailes, fri 


now began to diſtruſt his Aﬀairs , and require Supplies of Men and Money- 
Put 


ut 
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Bur his Enemies who from the very firſt condemned his undertakings, thert 
eſpecially feigned not to underſtand him, for Conquerors,faid they, did not 
uſe to ask, but freely to ſend Mony to their own Country,, which Hanni- 
bal proud with ſo many victories yet demands. At which words the 
Carthaginians moved ſent him neither men nor money, which Hannibal 
deploring ſent Letters into Spain to ſarwbal his brother commanding 
him, that with the firſt of the Summer with all the force he had, and whar 
quantity of gold he could raiſe, he ſhould make an irruption into /taly, 
and waſt the utter parts thereof, that both ſides burning, the Romans 
might be afflicted with a doubtiul War : in this Poſture ftood Fannibals 


affairs. 


The Fathers ſorely grieved for the defeat of Flaminius and Centenius 
and ſo many other cruel miſchiefs, which they daily, as they thought 
diſhonorably ſuffered, not being able to endure the War to continue fo 

at their own doors, and as it were in their very Seats, once more 

iſed and ſent an Army into Apulia conſiſting of four Legions, enrolled 
not without great regret in the City, and a mighty power of their Allies, 
Withal they created two Conſuls one famous for Warlike Proweſs 
L.eoAfimilius, who had made War in /lyria, the other of the Popular Fa- 
Rion Terentius Parro, a man who only with lofty promiſes ſoothed the 
minds of the Common Pa whom when they ſent out armed to the 
War, they beſought as ſoon as they could to engage the Enemy, and not 
by longer ProtraCting the War exhault the City by ſo many recruits, of 


Men, Mony, and Proviſions, and through Idleneſs ſuffer the Country to . 


burn. -The Conſuls' receiving the Army that was in Jpwlia, and (being 
now in all ſeventy thouſand Foot and ſix thouſand Horſe, pitch their Camp 
Cine a Town of Apulia direAly oppoſite to the Carthaginians." Flanni- 
bel who had always been dzfirous to fight, and impatient of lying idle, at 
this time more eſpecially did not decline an Engagement, being preſſed 
to it by his own neceflities, and a fear leſt the Mercenary Soldiers not ha- 
ving their wages paid, ſhould either ran away from him or be ſcattered 
about the Country to get in Forrage. Wherefore he daily provoked the 
Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls were of quite different, and diſagreeing judg- 
ments, cAZmilivs thought that Hannibs! was to be defeated by Tempori- 
ing and patience, for that having only ſuch Proviſions as he day by day 
in, he could not long ſubſiſt ; whilſt it was hazardous fighting an 

Army and a General ſolong verſed in Battels and accuftomed to ViRory : 
but Zerentius ( raiſed by the people and therefore remembring the Peo- 
Commands ) was for preſent fight. None ſave only Servilius Con- 

ul the year preceding were of eAfmilius mind, but all the Senators and 
thoſe of the Order of Knights, who had any Office in the Army, were of 
Terentius opinion. Whilſt the Romans lay inthis manner, Hznnibal who 
having a party ſent out either to Wood or Forrage, ſet upon by them 
firſt overcome, about the laſt watch of the night diſcamped, and feigned 
ill if he had fought to return to his own Country ; which /arro be- 


holding he drew out the Army as if he had been to purſue a flying Ene- 
my, &m:lius in the mean time earneſtly forbidding it, and calling them 
back, which when he ſaw did nothing avail, he went himſelf according to 
the Roman Cuſtom, to take the uſual ſigns,and he ſeing the Chicken peckt 
not, Commanded to let Varro know the ill Auſpices. He indeed yielded 
to Religion, but being returned into the Camp before all the Army tore 
his Hair, crying out, that his Logs had out of envy ___ 
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him of the victory, the whole croud aſſenting to what he ſaid, and mz- 
king the like complaints. But when Hannibal ſaw his deceit had little 

rotited him, he forthwith returned into his Camp; and diſcovered his 
difſembled flight, yet all this would not prevail with /arro, thence for. 
ward to ſuſpe& Hannibal, but on the Contrary going into the Pretoriumg 
before all the Senators, Centurions, and Military I ribunes, he grievouſly 
inveighed againſt eimilivs, who either by fallely repreſenting the Relj- 
gioas auſpices, had rob'd the City of a Certain Victory, or through Fear 
and Cowardiſe, not daring” to fight, himſelf, had envyed him the glory 
of the day ; in Raving manner uttering theſe ſpeeches, the Soldiers who 
ſtood abour the Tent greedily receiving, and gladly hearing theſe 'wonds 
with bitter reproaches blaſted «AZ2i/;us, who yet torbore not thoughin 
vain to adviſe many uſcful things, but when all ſave only Servi/ius were 


furiouſly carried away by /arro's perlwaſion, the next day which was al. - 


moſt the laſt of his Command ( tor he after yielded it to /arro) he drew 
out his Army to fight : Hannibal perceived it, bur becauſe he was not that 
day ſufficiently prepared, drew not out his Army. -I he next day both Ge- 
nerals drew into the field. The Romans in a triple Battel,ſo as that the main 
body conſiſted of Armed Foot and the two Wings of light Armed Foot 
and Horſe.” eAfxilivs commanded the main body, Servilins the left 
—_ and Yarro the Right, and each had with them a body of about a 
thoulznd choſen Horſe to'run- up and down upon all occaſions, and give 
aſſiſtance where it was needful. This was the Order of the Roman bartel, 
Haxnibal not ienvrant, that a certain ſtormy wind (which they call 
LYulturmns, and is the North Eaſt) blew uſually about Noon in thoſe parts, 
made it his firſt care to take poſſeſſion of rhe ground ſo, that he might 
have the wind upon his back, Then upon a certain hill covered over with 
trees, and broken in ſunder by ſeveral clofe Valleys, he placed ſome Horſe 
and nimble Soldiers in Ambuſh, to whom he gave orders, that in the heat 
of the battel, and-when the wind was riſen they ſhould charge the Enemy 
in the Rear, to theſe he added five hundred Celrtiberians, who befides 
their lont Swords, ' wherewith they were girt, had under their Coat Ar- 
mors0r Jacks,” ſhort Daggers, to ſtand in a readinels till he had occaſion 
for them, and quietly to wait for the ſ{ignal to be given them. Then ha: 
ving hkewiſe drawn his Army into a Triple Battel, and extended his Horſe 
as tar as he could-upon the Wings, to incloſe the Enemy, he gave the 
right Wing to A7azo his brother, the left to Hanno his Nephew, and kept 
the main Battel himſelf to be oppoſite to eAfZilins,* who had the greateſt 
Fameand knowledge in War, -he had likewiſe two 'thouſand Horſe be- 
Fides x thouſand commanded by Maharba! whom he appointed to keep 
continually moving, with orders upon occaſion to affiſt any that were 
preffed. Arid doing theſe thingsxlelay'd the batrel till the ſecond hour, at 
what*time the wind began to rife,} when all things were put in good order, 
the Generals begah to incqurage their reſpeCtive Soldiers, the Romans by 
pitting them ini mind of their Parents, Wives and Children , and'withal 
by remembring them of former defeats, Ter them know they fonght this 
bartelfor the laſt Rake; andtheir own general and patticular preſervation. 
Hannibal on the other ſideremembring hisMen of their many famous Ex- 
plates, and the {Everal Victories they had'already gained againſt this very 
Enemy, told them Jdiſhonorable it would'be,” ſhould rhey now be vanquiſh- 
ed--bxy'thoſe theyhad fo often overtome. And now the Trumpets ſound- 
ing Zeharge' andthe Foor giving a ſhout, the light Armed Men. firſt be- 
ganz and-then forthwith the Legions advanced. to the Battech then the 
£27518 ſlaughter 
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ſlaughter was great , and the Jabour mighty , both ſides couragiouſly 
maintaining the ground. In the mean time Hannibal gave Orders to his 
Horſe to inclole the Enemies Wings, whom the Roman Horle , thoughr 
far inferiour in number, yet being drawn out in length, and extended as 
far as poſſible, with noble and undaunted courage received, eſpecially 
thoſe in the left Wing toward the Sea. Wherefore Hznibe! and Ma- 
harbal taking along thoſe Horſe they had with them, with a violent ſhock; 
and a ſavage and barbarous howling, fell in upon the Romans , as if by 
one fierce onlet they would break through, and overlert them ; but the 
Romans received their charge. without amazement , or giving the leaſt 
round. Hannibal iceing all thele endeavours fruitleſs, litted up the Sig- 
nal for thoſe five hundred Celtiberians, who ſoon after going out of the 
Body, as it they had delerted their party , delivered up to the Enemy 
their Shields, Darts and Swords, which were all the Arms that appeared 
about them. Serv4/izs praiſing them,and ſoon dilarming them, having, as 
he thought no other Armour but their Coats of Male, corhmanded them 
to ket down behind the Army , not thinking.it honourable in the Ene- 
mies ſight to caſt Revolters into Bonds; and fecing them difarmed all to 
their Coats, he feared no hurt from them ; beſides the Army being in 
all parts ingaged, it was a time very unleafonable to do any thing more 
to them. About the ſame inſtant, ſome Regiments of the Africans dif- 
ſembling a flight, began with great cryesto run towards the Mountains , 
that warned by the Signal (for ſo it was agreed on) thoſe wholay in the 
clefts of the Hill, might fall upon ſuch as purſued them. So at one inſtant 
all the Horſe and light armed Foot riſing out of their Ambuſhes, and ar 
the ſame time a great and violent ſtorm of wind blowing the duſt into the 
Romans faces, and blinding them, beſides the force of the wind driving 
back the Roman Darts, and making them flee faintly and uncertain, whillt 
the Carthagimians coming with it, flew more ſure and ſtrong ; the Ro- 
mans-not able any way to avoid theſe things, fell tout of one another, and 
the whole Army began to ſtagge?; when thoſe Celtiberians laying hold 
of this occaſion to at their delign, unſheathing their Daggers, firſt ſlew 
thole at whoſe backs they ſtood ; and fiefing on their Shields, Darts and 
Swords, fell more freely upon the whole Body, and being behind them , 
made a horrible ſhughter. The Romans, (having their Enemies before 
them, and being incloſed by Ambuſhes, and withal ſlain by theſe mixed 
amongſt 'them, upon whom they could not turn, being ſo preſſed by the 
Grthaginians in Front, and being likewiſe deceived by rhe likeneſs of 
te Arms, for the Celtiberians having got Roman Shields, they were 
farce to be diſtinguiſhed from their own men) were diſtracted with va» 
rious and doubtful dangers ; bur among theſe-ggisfortunes, the duſt taiſed 
by the wind, did moſt of all aMi& the Romans, for they could neither un- 
daſkand their own loſs ; but (as-is uſual in all frights and tumults) be- 
devery thing worſe than it was, and thought the Ambuſhes greater, 
nd thoſe five hundred much more numerous ; wherefore at length be- 
leving their Camps already encompaſſed by the Horſe and Fugitives, 
ey began to make a diſorderly flight, firſt on the right Wing, Yarro 
f leading the way, and afterwards on the left, whoſe Commander 
ifzas running in to eAfmilius, and about ten thoulaud ſtout Horle and 
gathering about theſe two Commanders, they firſt, and by their Ex- 
anple, the reſt of the Horſemen ſoon after alighting, though they were 
on all fides encompaſſed round, yet on foot renewed the {:ght againlt 
thznibal's Horke, There might be beheld all thar men skilful in \ ys 
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and reduced to utter deſpair, could in that rage and fury att againſt an 
Enemy ; yet they were {lain on all ſides, 'and now Hannibal himſelf in. 
cloſing them, encouraged his men, lometimes with exhortations to per- 
fe& the relicks of the Victory , and ſometimes reproaching their cow. 
ardiſe, that when the whole Army was ſcattered and fled, they could not 
overcome ſo ſmall a number: Yet the Romans, as long as Servilius and 
e/fmilins ſtood, kept their Orders, giving and receiving multitudes of 
wounds : but when thoſe two Generals: tell, ſtoutly forcing their way 
through the midft of their Enemies, and then diſperſing themſelves, they 
fled, and many of them eſcaped to ſeveral Quarters. i There were about 
fifteen thouſand, who at the beginning of the rout, had fled into the two 
Camps, theſe Hannibal forthwith befieged : two thouſand that had fled 
into the Town of Carne, yeilded is to him, a few got ſafe to 
to Canuſium, and the reſt were diſperſed through the Woods. This was 
the event of the Battel at Ce, begun'the ſecond hour of the day, and 
continuing till fwo hours within night, till this very time famous tor the 
great ſlaughter, there being in few hours no leſs than fifty thouſand kil- 
ed, great numbers taken alive,many Senators {lain,with all the Centurions 
andPrimipiles, and the two braveſt of three Generals; for as to the third 
he moſt cowardly (though the Author of this Calamiry) ran away at the 
beginning of the rout. Thus the Romans in two years War with Harri 
bal had loſt of their own, and their Allies, noleſs than two hundred thou- 


land men. 


Hannibal having gained this famous and ſignal Vitory, in which by 
four ſeveral Aftions he demonſtrated the Excellency of his CondudQ, 
when he gained the wind of the Enemy,, when he made the Celtiberians 
feign a revolt , when he difſembled a Flight, and when he placed his 
Ambulbes.The next thing he did was to take a view of the dead, among 
whom when he beheld many of the braveſt of his Friends ; *tis {aid 
that ſighting he cryed out, Je ſtood not in need of more ſuch FVittories : Much 
like to which is reported to have in the former Age been ſaid by Pyrrhss, 
King of Epire, That by ſuch defeats he ſhould hardly vanquiſh the Rv 
mans. Thoſe who were fled into the greater Camp, under the leading 
of Publius Sempronias , broke through Hannibal's Watches, tired for 
want of ſleep, and fighting reſolutely, and got about ten thouſand of them 
to Canuſium , but the five thouſand that ftaid in the leſſer Camp , were 
the next day taken by Hannibal, The Conſul Zerentins, gathering toge- 
ther the relicks of the Army, and comforting them {ad , and quite caſt 
down as they were) in the beſt manner he could, and leaving the Com- 
mand of them to Sipio, Tribune of the Soldiers, went his way to 
Rome ; Whither when this 'news was brought, great multitudes promiſar 
ouſly flocked to the Gates, lamenting their Friends, and calling them by 
name, and deploring their own misfortunes, as if the Enemy were a 
ready come to ſeiſe upon themſelves ;*Mothers with their Children ran 
up and down to the Temples, imploring the Gods , that at length they 
would by {ome means put a ſtop to all theſe Miferies. The Magi 
likewiſe ſeeing the City thus oppreſſed by the Divine Anger, endeavour- 
ed to appeaſe the Gods with Prayers and Sacrifices, beſeeching them t 
reſt ſarsfied with the paſt ſlaughter> The Senate ſent Q. Fabius (who 
likewiſe wrote a Hiſtory of theſe things) to the Oracle at Delphes to cf 
uire about the preſent ſtate of things, and manumitred eight thouſa 
- nan ftrong young men, freely given by their Maſters; gave Orders 
| throughout 
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throughout the City, for preparing Bows and Shields , and Clandins Mar- 
cellus, who was about to fail into Sicily, changing their minds, they decreed 
to go againſt Hannibal, He dividing his Fleet with Furins his Colleague; 
and ſending part of his Forces into Sicily, with the reſt conſiſting of Ci- 
tizens, Aſſociates and Slaves to the numbers of about ten thouſand Foot , 
and two thouſand Horſe went to Zheamum, that he might diſcover what 
Hannibal deſigned. But Hannibal permitted ſome of the Captives to go 
as Deputies to Rome, to ſee if the Citizens would at his price redeem any 
of them, and three among all the reſt being choſen to this office, of whom 
Cn. Sempronius was chief, taking no other pledge but their Oath to return, 
he let them go. Then the Neighbours of the Captives, ſtanding round 
about the place, offered with their own private Money to redeem who- 
ever they had a kindneſs for, heleeching the Senate to give rhem leave fo 
to do, the people all weeping , and approving their motion; ſome of ths 
Senators were of the opinfon, that atter ſo many Battels , the Common- 
wealth was not to ſuffer the loſs, of ſo many men ; and the Slaves were 
not to be preferred before Free-men : but others argued that ſuch indul- 
gent would accuſtom men to flight, who were rather to be taught how 
toovercome or die. Nor was it juſt that thoſe, who fled, ſhould experi- 
ence any of their Clemency or —_ After many Examples produced 
for and againſt it, the Senate at length forbid the Neighbours to re- 
deem the Captives, as judging whilit they were {till beſet with ſo many 
dang&$, their preſent Clemency would be converted into future damage, 
and that though this at preſent ſeemed a doleful ſeverity, and inhumani- 

, yet it would turn to future adyantage ; and indeed at that very time 
FA ſtrange boldneſs of this reſolution appeared dreadful to Hannibal 
himſelf. Wherefore Sempronzus, and the other two Captives, returned to 
the Enemy. + Hannibal hereupon fold ſome of the Priſoners, and com- 
manded others to be ſlain , of whoſe dead Bodies he made a Bridge , 
whereonqhis Army marched ovegthe River ; ſuch of the Senate and No- 
bility, as he had in his Camp, he ſet Father againſt Child, and Brother a- 
gainſt Brother, compelling them to fight againſt each other for a divertile- 
ment to his Africans ; in a word, he omitted no inſulting cruelty that the 
pride of man could invent. 


Thence he turned his Arms to the waſting the Territories of the Ro- 
man Aſſociates, and brought the Engines againſt Pete/ia. The Petelians, 
though few in number, yet ſtout of heart, bravely reſiſted him, and the 
Women affiſting (who in courage yielded little to the Men) often fal- 
lying, and ſtoutly fighting burnt his Engines; but at length, being waſted 

y often skirmiſhes, and Famine*creeping upon them, as ſoon as Hax- 
nibal had advice of it, he begirt the City with a circumvallation, and left 
Hanno to proſecute the Siege. The Townſmens miſeries increaſing upon 
them, they thruſt out all the croud uſeleſs for War, betweenthe Wall and 
Trench, looking on with ſtedfaſt countenances, whilſt Hanno cauſed them 
tobe ſlain, as envying their better manners of dying ; yet almoſt all the 
reſt fell not long after under the ſame fate; for being oppreſſed with ex- 
treme want, they made a fally upon the Enemy, where after having per- 
formed many noble exploits, not caring to return to the City there to 

rve, or wanting ftrength through hunger, they were almoſt all {lain , 
and Z7anno olſclſed himſelf of the Town : ſome of the ſtrongeſt, who 
were able to flee, eſcaped, whom the Romans, when this War was end- 
&d, for their ſingular fidelity and good will towards them , and m — 
| credible 
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credible Valour, cauſed to be diligently ſought out (being in all aboyr 
eight hundred) and reſtored them to ther Country: But when the Ce]. 
tiberian Horſe, who were Auxiliaries in Hannibal's Army were obſcryeg 
to fight {toutly. The Roman Generals commanding in $p4#z, deſired of 
their SubjeQs a like number of ſuch Horſemen, whom they ſent into 7zz- 
ly to oppoſe the other. Theſe by reaſon of the neighbourhood of the 
Camps , found opportunities of free converle, and every one invited his 
fellow Citizen or Country man, to come over to them ; whence it hap. 
pened that part of them fled over to the Romans, and other part {lip'd 
away, ſo that Hannibal now thinking nothing ſafe, grew jealous of them , 


whilſt they on the other ſide grew no leſs jealous of the fall of the Car- 


thaginian Aﬀairs: yet in Arpis, a City of Apulia, built as ſome ſay by 
Diomedes the Argive, one Daſtas, reported go be deſcended from the ſame 
Diomede , though but upon uncertain gounds , however no way worthy 
of ſo noble a Stock ; after that ſignal {laughtef at Carne, revolted from 
the Romans to Hannibal, and drew his Gountry into the ſame defeRtion; 
but when, after Hannibal began to grow. leſs ſucceſsful, coming privgtely 
to Rome; and being brought into the Senate, he offered as an amends for 
his fault, to bring the City again under the Roman Power, he hard! 
eſcaped being ſlain by the Romans, but molt certainly they preſently 
him out of their City, ſo that now fearing both them and Hannibal, he 
wandred like a vagabond about the Country, whilſt Hannibal: burn'd his 
Wife and Children alive. - The Arpi betrayed by others, were tan by 
Fabius Maximus, whoſlaying all the Carthaginians he found, placed there 
a Garriſon. But Zarentum, which was at the fame time kept by a Roman 
Garriſon, was by this means betrayed to one Cononens. This man being 
much addicted to Hunting, and at uactering lome of his Game to 
Funius , Governour of the Garriſon, began to grow very familiar with 
him ; but becauſe in a Country not free.from War , he pretended it muck 
better for the taking more Game, to gg out by night, he brought it to 
a Cuſtom, that what time of the night he pleaſed, the Gates were to be 
opened to him; then meeting with Hanziba!, and receiving Soldiers from 
him (ſome whereot he hid in a Wood, not far from the Town, others 
he commanded to follow him at a certain {mall diſtance, and others car- 
ried with him clad outwardly like Huntſmen , but underneath with 
Coats of Male and Swords) he came to the Gates, having ſent ſome be- 
fore, who carried a huge Bore upon a Pole. The Gates being opened 
according to Cuſtom, thoſe that entred with him preſently ſlew the Guards, 
then thoſe that followed preſently ruſhed in , receiving with them their 
Companions that were in the Wood, then they all broke open the Gates, 
and let in Hannibal; he being entred, eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
City; and granting Conditions to the Tarentines , ſet himſelf to the 


beſicging of the Cittadel, held out by the Romans. Thus was Zarentum ' 


betrayed by Cononeus : but five thouſand Romans were till in the Cit- 
tadel, and with them a good number of the Tarentines, and to theſe the 
Governour of Mctapontum, brought half his Soldiers, and a great mul- 
titude of Darts, and all manner of Engines, with which they eaſily drove 
Hannibal from the Wall : but he abounding in all thoſe things, brought 
up his Teſtudo's and Catapultas to the Towers, and ſhook ſome of them, 
and with Hooks faſtned to Ropes , pulPd down the Battlements, and 
laid the Wall naked. The Romans throwing down Stones broke the 
Engines, and with Nooſes pulled away the Hooks , and with frequent 
Sallies iſſuing out upon the Enemy, ſeldom returned without putting them 

\ to 
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to diſorder, and doing good execution. And when upon a clear day a 
ſudden wind aroſe, the Romans laying hold upon the opportunity, whilſt 
ſme of them from the Wall threw Fire-brands, tied about with Flax 
and Pitch upon the Carthaginian Engines, others made a fally and pur 
Fire under them ; {o that /74»ibal deſpairing to take it by force, drew 
Lines of Circumvallation quite round, ſave only towards the Sea, which 
was not to be done, fo leaving thg care of the Siege to Zaano, returned 
into Apuliz. The Port of the Tarentines looks towards the North, if a- 
ny fail in by the /#h-215 ; but they cur off the /h»2us by Bridges, which 
when the Romans held, they catily had Corn brought to them by Sea , 
and hindred any from being brought to the Tarentines : fo that the Ta- 
rentines were reduced to extreme want ; wherefore Hannibal it, his re- 
turn, adviſed that digging througlr the publick way, which leads from 
the Port towards the other Sea to the Southward, they ſhould make a- 
hother /#hmus, which being pertormed, the want of Corn was ſoon re- 
medied, and they with their Brigantines much incommoded the Roman 
Garriſon, who had no Ficet, eſpecially in a {mooth' Sea, intercepting all 
- Proviſions brought to rhe Romans. The Romans therefore {trugling with 

the want of all neceſſities, the Z75»riat ſent them by nighr ſome Ships 
hden with Corn , accompained with ſome 77iremes , whom the Taren- 
tines, who now were all dne with the Carthaginians, having notice of, laid 
wait fo?, and took with all their Corn and Men, byt they ſending often 
about redeeming the Captives, the Tarentines enticed their Depurtes to 
Humibals party, fo Hwnibal relealed all the 7h»ri2i that were taken, who 
returning home againſt the will of the reſt, opened their Gates to /Z1zz2 , 
the Thurini endeavouring to preſerve 7arextum for the Romans, molt 
imprudently fell themſelves under the Carthaginian power. The Garri- 
bn that was in the City, rctreated privately to Brunduſi i. The Meta- 
pontin2s, after part of their Garriſon was drawn of to Zaren:um, ſlaying 
thoſe few that remained, delivered themſelves up to Hixnihi/; whoſe ex- 
ample, out of fear rather than good will, Heracl/ea, which 1s ſituate be- 
tween Actaportum and 7 arentum tollowed ; and now Hnnivil's Affairs 
appeared again very glorious. The year following, ſome Lucanians, who 
had fallen off from the Romans, Gracch+s chaſtiſed by War. But one Flac- 
es, a Lucani2n of that party, which yet ſtood for the Romans , a friend 
and hoſt to Grzcchs, proveda Traytor to him, This man perlwaded him 
tocome to a certain place, where the Lucaniarf Pretors (who repeating 
their fault, deſired ro be again received into the Roman friendſhip) would 
mutually give and receive their Faith, he aot imagining any deceit in the 
matter, followed only with thirty Horſe : But when the Numidian Enemy 
tole and encompaſſed him about , and F/accvs joyned himſelf with them, 
Gracchus diſcovering the Treaſon, with many others leap'd from their 
Horſes, and bravely fighting in the midit of his Enemies, was with all 
his men ſlain. Three only Hnn#bal could take alive, though he endea- 
vour& all he could fo make the Roman Proconſul his Priſoner ; whom 
though thus baſely overcome by treachery , yet admiring him for the ex- 
treme valour ſhowed at his death , he honoured with Funeral Rites, and 
ſent his bones to Rowe. Thence marching into Apaliz, made it his buſi- 
els to fetch in Corn from all parts. ' 


But when the Romans had determined to march towards Capya, Hinzo 
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being ſent before by Haznibal, with a thouſand Foot, and as many Horſe, 
he unknown to rhe Enemy, got into the City ; day breaking, when the 
Romans beheld many of them upon the Walls, and knew the matter, they 
forthwith drew off their Army trom thence, and ſet themſelves torcapi 

all the Capuans, and the reſt of the Corn of Campania, which the Cany 
panians being much troubled at, Hannibal ſent them word he had Corn 
enough in Apulia, whither they might 1gnd for it, as often as they pleaſed, 
they ſent not only their Men and Cattle, but even their Wives and Chil 
dren to fetch in Corn, fearing no danger in the journey ; Hannibal be. 
ing upon return out of 4/74 into Campania, and lying encamped near 
the River Mor, not far from the Beneyentines, whom only becaule the 

continued faithful to the Romans, they were afraid of ; but now being 
of Hannibal's preſence they deſpiſed. But it happened that about the 
fame time Hannibal being called by Hanno among the Lucanians went thi- 
ther, leaving the moſt troubleſome part of his Baggage in the Camp, near 
Bencventum , with an indifferent Guard, of which the Roman Generals 
(for they were two, Claudins and Annins) having certain advice, fell up- 
on the Campanians, that were gone to fetch Corn, and-finding them adf- 
armed and undiſciplined multitude, flew many, and gave their Cornto 
the Beneventines, then plundering Hazniba/'s Camp took thence all that 
he had there left. Then the two Roman Gentrals joyning together, 
whilſt Hannibal ſtaid ig Zxcanta, begirt Capra, with a Trench and a Wall ; 
and drawing other Lines without, pitch'd their Camp between both, raiſing 
Bulwarks both towards the City, and towards the Country, to oppoſe the 
aſſaults of the Enemy : fo that the face of their Camp was like a great 
Town, incloſing a little City, and the ſpace between their Lines and the 
Town, being about two Furlongs like a Theater, where daily Comba 
were to be ſeen (the ſtouteſt men on both fides continually challenging 
and provoking one another) among which, that of Claudius Atellus was 
very memorable, he was challenged by one 7 aureas, a Campanian, whom 
having overcome, the vanquiſhed fled towards the City : Claudius pur- 
ſting him to the very Walls, not being able to turn his Horſe, the Gate 
ſtanding to receive his Enemy, he was carried in, and running through 


the whole Town, got out at the other Gate, and came ſafe to his own 


party , a ſtrange ſucceſs of undeſigned boldneſs. Hannibal without do 
ins the buſineſs, which he was ſent tor into Zucania returned to Capua, to 
undertake the defence of that City, which he knew for ſo many, and {o 
great things commodious for the Romans, wherefore he aſſaulted their 
Works : but when he could by no manner of means prevail to ſend inany 
ſupply of Men, or Proviſions into the Town, (for the Siege was fo cloſe, 
that he could neither ſend in, nor get any intelligence out of the City)he 
with all his Army marched diretly towards Rome, moved thereunto, be- 
cauſe he heard that Famine was 1n the City, and out of hopes, either to 
draw the Romans from the Siege of Capua, or a& ſomething greater 
than the relief of that place. Wherefore continuifiy his March witha 
eat confluence of Warlike Pcople ( wherefore ſome perſwaded them- 
elves, that for want of ſtrength, they would riot ſo muchas ſtop his pal- 
ſage ; others thought they ſhould not ſo much as fight for it) he came 
encamped by the River ez within thirty Furlongs of the City. Nevet 
was Roe ſtruck with ſuch Fear and Tumult : They wanted all manner 
Forces ( thoſe they: had being in Campania) and unexpeRedly a mighty 


Army was coming towards them, led by a General, whoſe Valor and For- 
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tune made him unconqueradle; yet with ſuch Forces as they. had, who 
were able to bear Arms, they ſet Guards at the Gates : The Old Men 
leaped up on the Walls, and the Women and Children brought Darts 
en] Sroaes, great multitudes flocked to them out of the Country, the 
whole City rung with Howlings; Lamentations, Prayers, and mutual 
Exhortations, ſome going out of the City broke down the Bride that was 
over the Anier. The Romans had built a very little Town among the eq uz 
and called it ba, after the name of their Metropolis or mother City but 
in Proceſs of time whether by lengthning or corrupting the word, or to 
diſtinguiſh them from the A/bans, they were called Abenzes, two thou- 
ſand of theſe coming to participate in the danger of Rome were preſently 
armed, and placed at the guard of the Gates. So much faith and kind- 
neſs at that time one only Colony among ſo many ſhowed towards the 
Romans, imitating the Example of the Plateans,who with a {mall Number 
joyned with the Athenians at the fight at AZarathor, that by united force 
they might repulſe the preſent danger. The Roman General nins 
ſay'd at Cap not doubting to reduce that City, the other Claudius 
Flaccnus by another way, with incredible expedition came and pitcht his 
Camp oppoſite to Hazn:ibal on the other ſide of the 42iev. Who when 
Hannibal ſaw the bridge broken down, and found Claudius encamped on 
the other ſide, he reſolved to march round by the ſprings of the River, 
and Clandins likewile thereupon removed his Camp. Here Hannibal 
made uſe of his wonted ſtratagems he left ſome Horſe, who when the 
Armies were retired, Fording the River waſted the Roman Territory, and 
when they had terrifted the C:ty, according to orders returned to Hanni- 
#:/. When he had got round the ſprings, *tis reported that he came by 
ight with three ſpies to the City not far diſtant,and privately taking a view 

the ſite of it, obſerved the great fear and ſolitude within the walls, yer 
after all this he returned to Cp#a, whether ſome God or any other acci- 
dent at that time averted him, whether he dreaded the Valor and Fortune 
of the City, or whether (as he uſed often to ſay to his Friends exhorting 
him to the Conqueſt of it) that hewould notruine it, leaſt when that was 
done the Carthaginians ſhould take from him the Command, and reduce 
tum to the quality of a private Man, for as for the Claudian Army it was 
nm way to be compared with Hzznibal's. Yet Claudins at Hannibat's re- 
turn followed him at the heels, thinking he did enough if he hindred him 
= Forraging, and took care that by Ambuſhes he did not damnike 


Yet Hannibal in a dark and moonleſs night having diſcovered the place 
Whither Claudizs Army tended, built indeed no wall, but throwing up a 
trench, and leaving ſome intervals for Gates, and laſtly raifting a Rampire 
(which might ſerve inftead of a Wall) oppoſite to it, there continued 
himſelf, and ſending his Horſe to a certain eminence fortified by Nature 

them there to ſtand quiet, and not move from the place till the 
Romans ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of that place he hoped they would be- 
eve to be void. Then he gave Command to his Indians that getting upon 
their Elephants, they ſhould by any means between the intervals or over 
the Rampire get into C/audins Camp. At 2 little diſtance from theſe he 
commanded ſome Trumpets and Cornets to follow, with Orders as they 
entred to make the greateſt noiſe they could poſſivle, that their ay 
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might ſeem the greater ; ſending along with them ſome that could ſpeak 
the Latinz Fongue, who were to call out aloud to the Soldiers by Claudiys 
Orders to deſert their Tents, and eſcape to the next hill. Thus ftratagem 
of HannibaPs ſucceeded at firit ro his mind, and according as he had de- 
{aed it, for Elephants trod down the Rampire, and the Trumpets fo]- 
lowed*«them, whoſe noiſe filling the ears ot the Roman Soldiers {karting 
out of their beds in a dark night, and ſo unexpectedly, ſtruck a mighty 
terror into them. Beſides hearing in the Latine Tongue, Command g1- 
ven abour poſſeſſing the other Hill ; they already addreſſed themſelves tg 
flight. But Clandivs to whom all Hannibal's devices (as full of deceit and 
treachery ) were ſuſpeted, immediately out of his own prudence, or by 
inſtin& from ſome God, or elſe being by ſome Captive informed of the 
whole proje&, diſpatched away the Military Tribunes intothe way leading 
to the hill, ro ſtop ſuch as ruſhed out, and tell them, that thoſe Orders 
were Prcclaimed not by their Generals Command, but by Haznibal's, and 
therewithal himſelt drawing firſt {trong guards to the Rampire, to repulſe 
the Enemy if perhaps any ailault ſhould be made, ran through the tens, 
crying out, that there was no danger, that only a tew were broke in with 
the Elephants, whoſe ſmall Number indeed when it appeared (tor by this 
time by Claudius command Torches were lighted, and fires blown up) 
the Romans fear was turned into anger, and falling upon them being bur 
kght armed men they eaſily flew them. ' As for the Elephants there wan- 
ting room to receive them, they ran confuſedly among rhe Tents and 
Huts, and no Darts ( becauſe of the narrownels of the place and the vaſt 
nels of theirbodies being thrown in vain) they were every where wound- 
ed till with anguiſh they grew {o enraged, that tumbling down and tread- 
ing under foot their riders ( tor they cquld not govern nor turn them'upon 
the Enemy ) with rage and horrid yellings they broke out of the Camp, 
Thus Clandins Flaccus by ſtedfaſt courage and diligence circumvented 
Haniiba! in an unexpected itratagem, and by defeating him of his pur- 
poſe both overcame him, and by his prudence preſerved his trembling 
Army. Hannibal failing in this enterptiſe drew his forces into Zacania to 
their Winter quarters, where this fierce man never before accuſtomed to 
delights gave himſelf over to Luſt and Luxury. By which means by de- 
grees, and not long after he brought a ſtrange change upon all his affairs. 
Claudius returned to his Colleague toCapua, and now both of them ſtrove 
their utmoſt to reduce this Town, hoping. to force it whilſt Hannibal lay 
quict in his Winter-quarters. The Campanians in want of all things (for 
nothing could be brought them from abroad) and ready to periſh for 
hunger yielded themſelves up to the Roman Generals. And with them- 
{elves Hhnke and Boftar, who commanded the Carthaginian Garriſon 
with all their Soldiers, and the Romans placing a Garriſon in the City, cut 
off the hands of all the Fugitives they there found, the Africar Nobliry 
they ſent to Rome, the reſt they ſold. Then turning upon the Campanians, 
the Authors of the DefeQtion they puniſhed with death, the reſt only with 
fines upon their Lands. The Country of Campania, becauſe a Champian, 
15 very Fertile. Capua thus reſtored to the Romans, the Carthaginians 
weredeprived of a very conſiderable place for the conveniency of their at- 
fairs in /taty, F 
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Among the Brutians (who are a part of 7aly) a Man of the City of 
Siſia, a Man addicted to Hunting, and accuſtomed to bring part of his 
ame to the Governor of the Puzick garriſon had ſo wrought himſelf into 
his friendſhip, that he was in a manner his Conſort in Command, who 
grieved in mind to {ce the Soldiers infolencies and abuſes of his Country- 
men, made a contract with the Roman General, to which they both 
pledged their Faiths, and by degrees brought into the Cittadel as Priſoners 
many Roman Soldiers, whoſe Arms himſelf fieſed on as his ſpoils, when 
he thought his Number ſufficient, he looſed their Bonds, and arming 
them, overpowring the Punick Garriſon, brought in a Roman; but nor 
long after Hntbal paſſing that way, the Garriſon affrighted fled to Rheg- 
zis, the 7:ſiate delivered themſelves ro Haznibal, who burning the chiefs of 
the Revolts, placed there another garriſon. At Salatia in Apulia, which 
was then under the Punick power, there were two kinſmen, who both for 
their Riches and Power,might well be eſteemed Princes,but between whom 
there was perpetual diſcord. Daſivs favored the Carthaginian,and Blaſs: s 
the Roman affvirs As long as Hannibal was proſperous Blaſins lay ttill, 
when the Roman Power by recovery of mot part of it's Empire began 
to revive, Blaſius had the confidence to move his Enemy, at leaſt tocon- 
ſent with him for the ſfatety of his Countrey, leſt if the Romans ſhould 
take the place by ſtorm, he ſhould become engaged inan irrecoverable 
misfortune. Daſius diſſembling a conſent betray'd the matter to Hannibal, 
Hannibal was Arbitrator and Judge, Daſins the accuſer. Blaſius beiag 
guilty had only this one thing to fay in his defence, that out of private 
enmity; he laid falſe crimes to his charge, and indeed the knowledge that 
his accuſer had long been his enemy, and bore him a ſecret grudge, procu- 
red him the more freedome to argue in his own defence. Hannibal nei- 
ther contemning the thing, nor giving too much Credit to an Enemy, 
Commanded them both to withdraw, as if he would conſider of it by him- 
elf; But the place as they went out being very narrow, and none being 
nigh enough to bear witneſs, Blaſs thus whipped Daſius. And will not 
you good man yet ſave your Country, Daſius crying. out immediately, re- 
peats it to Hannibal, upon which Blaſius making his complaint, Now, mow 
(faid he ) there is no man but will believe ſnares laid for my life by the cun- 
ning of my Entmy, but this trick of his if I before lay under any Jaſficjon will 
perfectly clear me of it, for who pray that is not mad would truſt ſuch a thing to 
an Enemy? But you may objett, it maybe at firſt I was deceived in him, but 7 
beſeech you what man that is brought to his Tryal, and denying the Fatt before 
the Tribunal in the hearins of many, his accuſer preſent who may reveal it will 
afreſh communicate ſuch a thing to him, who has already ſhewed his mind to be- 
tray bir: ? But if' he were a faithful friend indeed what help conld he bring to 
me towar 4s the ſafety of his Country? or why (hon!d T7 implore his help who 
has no power to give any ? Theſe words Blaſuus pronounced aloud, and as 1 
believe foreſceing the event, and then making way to whiſper Daſizs in 
the ear, told him that he would leſſen his future Credit and Authority, 
and fo work Hzzibal, that he ſhould not believe any crime he objeted 
againſt him. Nor did Blaſivs after he was diſmiſſed forbear to ply his ad- 
verfary in this manner, as a man whom now he contemned, having taken 
off all belief of what he ſaid. Therefore Daſius at length feigned himſelf 
moved by his ſolicitations with intent to get from him all the manner how 
he had formed hisdefign which he nothing demurring upon ; 7 will ſaid 
'e 
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ho 


* he, go tothe Roman Camp ( which the other knew tobe then very remote ) 


and thence receiving ſome forces from the Pretor, who is my very good friend, 
brins them hither. Thou ſhalt work for me here and ſtay to keep the City, and 
having thus ſaid preſently without Daſins being privy to it he went from 
the City direQly to Rome, and not to the Camp, where leaving his Son 
for Hoſtage, and receiving from the Senate a thouſand Horſe, makes a 


ſpeedy return, already in his mind preſaging the event. Daſins for ſome . 


days after not ſeeing his adverſary, ftrait way conjectured that having 
now his word, he was gone to perteC& the buſineſs, and whilſt he medy 
tated upon the great diltance he was to find the Camp at, ſlowly and fe- 
curely he goes to Hannibal not doubting but to return time enough to be 
there before the other. And being come to the ſpeech of Hannibal, Wow, 
faid he, whilſt he is bringing an Armed Power into the City, T will in the 
very Action deliver Blaſtus into thy hands, and ſo telling the whole matter 
and receiving ſome Soldiers from Fnibal, he flies towards his Country 
which he imagined B/aſizs could not yet be come nigh to. But he having 
already ſlain the Punick Garriſon which was but ſmall, took diligent care 
that none ſhould go out of the City, and ſhutting all the reſt of the Gates, 
left that only open by which Daſi»s was to return, he likewiſe to avoid all 
ſuſpicion left the Walls every where naked; but the way within was fo 
broken, and block't up with Ditches, that there was no way of breaking 
out. Daſizs coming and finding the Gates open, rejoycing, and thinking 
he was got thither before his Enemy, entred the City triumphing, but 
he and all that came in with him being incloſed, and becauſe of the Ditches, 
having no way of retreat Blaſius cafily flew them, except only a few that 
leaping over the Walls eſcaped. So Baſins catching Daſins in the ſnare at 
laſt overcame him. 


Now whilſt Fulvizs the Roman Conſul beſieged Herdonia, FHinnibal un- 
known to him pitcht his Camp cloſe by him, putring out (the better tolie 
hid) all fires, and Commanding a ſtrift filence through all the Camp. 


And the morning hapning likewiſe to be very cloudy, he ſent before ſome 


Horſe to provoke the Romans, they indeed with ſome trembling at firſt 
(as being raiſed out of their beds) but ſoon with better confidence (be- 
cauſe they believed them-only a few pickt up here and there ) repulſed the 
Enemy, but H4n:bal fetching a Compals about the other part of the 
Town, that he might take a view of ir, and put the Townſmen in hopes, 
at length whether becauſe they had ſpied him, or elſe by chance fallsin 
upon the Romans and incloſes them. Then ſet upon on both ſides they 
ruſh'd on in diſorder, ſo that the Conſul Fulvins with eight thouſand men 
were ſlain, the reſt making a ſpeedy retreat withina Trench before their 
Camp, and bravely tighting-preſerved both that and their Tents from be- 
ing taken by Hannibal After this whilſt the Romans waſted the lands of 
the Apulians, becauſe they had revolted, Harnib:! did the like to the 
Campanians who were all but the {rel[zn; returned to the Romans obe- 
dience whom (becauſe they ſhould not be vexcd with the Wars of the 
Bratii, Lucanians and Apulians) he brought to 7hurium, and the Ro- 
mans ſent the Exiles of Nuceria to inhabit trellz, and with their Army in- 
feſting Hannibals aſſociates, came to Hutonia which they took, and laid walt 
all the Brutians Fields,and at the ſame time beſieged 7 arentum by Sea and 


Land, which then was kept by a Punick Garriſon under Carpa/o the Gor 
vernor 
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vernor who becauſe the Carthaginians' were few, Rad taken the Brutians 
into aſſociation with him ; the Commander of whole Forces loved a 
Wench, whole brother was a Soldier among the Romans , who by his 
ſiſters means wrought the Brutian officer to betray that part of the Wall 
hehad the Charge of , fo the Romans recovered 7arentum a Town very 
convenient for them both to Sea and Landward. [1znnibal made all the 
haſt he could to Zarextwm, but on his march having certain intelligence of 
it's being taken, being much troubled he retreated to Zhurium, from 
whence he went to /exuſurm, where Clandius Marcellus who had ſubdued 
* Sicily, now the fifth time Conſul , and 7. Cripinus had their Camp : yet 
they forbore fighting. But Marcellus by chance eſpying a party of Nu- 
ry Jay going out upon the ſpoil, and thinking them but few , with 
three hundred Horle ſecurely charged them, being a man of a daring 
courage, and in all dangers too raſhly forward, but when the Africans 
coming in from all parts fell upon him, the Rear of the Romans firſt began 
to fly, but 1Zarcellus who ſtill thought they followed him, fought v=liantly 
till ſtruck through with a Dart he fell, his body being brought to Hanzibal 
when he ſaw it wounded on all ſides, he commended him as a Soldier, but 
much condemned him as a General, but taking off his Ring, he Magnifi- 
cently burnt it, and ſent the bones to his Son into the Camp. | And then 
before the fame of his death ſhould ſpread too far, being deadly. mad with 
the Salatians he diſpatched away a Romaa fugitive to Sz/atiz with letters 
ſealed with 4Zarcellss Ring, ſignitying that Marcellus with his Army was 
coming thither, and commanding them to open their Gates. | The Citi- 
zens having a little before reoeived letters from Cr:ſþinns ( for he ſent to 
all the Cities Meſſengers to acquaint them that Hannibal had got Marcel- 
les Ring ) leſt if _ {tayd the meſſenger any time they ſhould. betray 
their own Counſels, ſent him away with promiſe to obey th Commands. 
Mean while arming and diſpoſing themſelves upon the Walls, | they ex- 
peCted the iſſue of the deceit, Hannibal coming with his Numidians wear- 
ing Koman Arms, the Port-cullis being drawn up, and the Gaft opened, 
they with great joy and Alacrity received them, as if it had been Mar- 
cellus, but when as many were come in as they thought they were hand- 
ſomely able to deal with, they let fall the Port-cullis, and flew all thoſe 
were got within the City. FHexribal thus fruſtrated of his hopes at Sz/atiz 
retreated. | 


Whilſt theſe things were doing, Faruba! brother to Hannibal had 
brought into /ta/y that mercenary Army leavyed by him in Spazz , being 
in his march kindly received by'the Gauls and in two months paſſing the 
Ales ( before laid open by Hannibal, and which he very hardly: effeted 
iQ fix) he falls down into Hetruria with thirty eight thouſand Faot, eight 
and Horſe, and fifteen Elephants , thence he wrote letters to his bro- 

ther of his coming, which being intercepted by the Romans, who! thereby 
underſtood his ſtrength, Sz/inator and Vero gathering together all the Force 
' they could make, met with him at Sexe, he who did not yet defign fight- 
ng, but to joyn as ſoon as he could with his brother by night, removes his 
Camp, and wandring through marſhy places, arid along the Banks of 
Rivers that were not tordable, made no great progreſs. At the break of 
day the Romans having diſcovered them, and tollowing hard upon them 
tyred with labor and watching, many Centuries being drawn up together 
| in 
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in a body, and cominf up with them, fell all at once upon A/drubals 
Array, and taking many alive, routed his whole Army (which had it been 
joyned with Hannibal would have made him appear invincible ) thereby 
freeing Jtaly from an unexprefſible tear and terror. And 'tis my Juds- 
ment that Providence thought fit to give the Romans this victory by way of 
reprizal for the loſs ſuſtained at Czzze, for this was equal*and parallel tg 
that both in the death of the Commander, and the utter ruine of the whole 
Army. Ir hapned likewiſe that in both many Captives were taken, and 
the next Morning the Conquerors in both became Matters of the ſpoil of 
the vanquiſhed Camp. Ot ſuch various fortune; ſometimes adverſe and 


ſometimes proſperous, did the Romans now make experience. The Cel- 


tiberians who eſcaped from the ſlaughter, returned ſome of them to their 
own Country, and ſome got to HJazzibal, who not a little tormented for 
this loſs of his brother , and fo great an Army, through too much haſt 
and ignorance of the ways, lighting all the reſt that in full fourteen 
years he had with vaſt labours been getting in /taly, retreated among 
the Brutians, who were the only people that continued itt aſſociation 
with him, and there quietly expeQed new recruits from Carthage, 
And the Carthaginians did ſend him an hundred Ships laden with Corn, 
and ſupplies of Men and Mony, which being conveyed by three hundred 
Triremes , the Prxtor of Sardinia let upon with his Callies, and ſinking 
ſixty,the reſt got back to Carthage ; From hence the penury of all things 
in Hanrnibals Camp much increaſed, but eſpecially the deſpair of get- 
ting any help from Carthage; And to all theſe misfortunes this was 
annexed that A7azo, who was ſent into Gaul and Liguria to hire Soldiers, 
{ent no aid,but lay idle expecting the Event of things. Wherefore Hanni 
bal plainly foreſecing that he could not long continue in thoſe parts, began 
to contema the Brutians themſelves, as men that would ere long, be {tran- 
gers to him, and to oppreſs them with heavier taxes, ſeveral towns fortified 
by nature as if they praCtiſed a revolt he forced to remove into the plain, 
and manyÞerſons whoſe Eſtates he hada delire to ſfiele upon he condemned 
upon falle accuſations. ; 


La 


In the mean time there entred into the Conſulate Z:icinins Craf 
ſus and P.'Scipio, famous for his Conqueſts in Spaiz. o_ went 
into Apulia againſt Hannibal. Scipio» adviſed the people that Hw- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, could not poſſibly be driven out ot 
Ztaly, till an Army were tranſported into AFica, and they ter- 
rified with Domeſtick danger. And affiduouſly infiſting upon 1t, 
and daily urging them all to it, he at length got Africa decreed 
for his province. Then without any delay traſporting his Army into 
Sicily,” whens he had ſpent a little time in Rendevouzing and Ex- 
erciling his Soldiers, he was firſt carried to Zocriſa a City of {ts 
ly (where Hannibal had placed a Punick Garriſon) whom having 
overpowred, leaving Pleminins as his Lieutenant in that City, he 
paſſed over into Afreca , « but Pleminins forbore not to treat the Lo- 
crians with all manner of villanous and contumelious uſage and cru- 
elty, inforach that he rob'd the very Temple of Proſerprme- 
Wherefore the Romans for theſe horrible dealings with their 
Friends and Kindred put him to -death* in Priſon, and confilca- 
ting his goods delivered them to the Lodrians to be laid up - 
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the Treaſures of the Goddeſs, and of the Mony taken away by Sa- 
criledge they recovered as much as they could, and what remained 
it pleaſed them to ſupply out of the publick Exchequer, Ar the 
fanie time Craſſus drew away from Harnnibal's party, Conſentia a 

at City, of the Brutians and many other Towns; but when at 
Rome the diſmal prodigies had filled the minds of men with ſuper- 
ſition, the Decemvirs commanded to bring the Sibyls Books . re- 
lating that few days before in; Peſſinuntiurm a City of Phrygia, where 
the Mother of the Gods is Worſhipped , ſomething was Ellen from 
heaven which ſhould be brought to Rome, and not long after the 
news of its falling came, and the image of the Goddeſs was 
brought to Rome, and on the, ſame day that it happened to come 
thither was celebrated the Feaſt of the Mother of the Gods. There 
is a report that the Ship which brought it truck upon a Shoal in 
the River 7zber, and that when by no means poſſible it could be 
removed, the Southſayers foretold that it would follow, if drawn by 
a woman that was pure and chaſt from any ſtrange bed. CJaudia 
Quintia ſuſpeted but not guilty of Adultery (but her too looſe and 
free way of living had got- her that ill report) firſt earneſtly cal- 
lng upon the Goddeſs to witneſs her innocency of that crime, and 
then tying her Girdle to the Ship was followed by the Goddeſs." 
So Claudia from an evil fame which ſhe before lay under, got a . 
moſt glorious name. But before this exploit of Claudia's, the Romans 
xdmoniſhed by the Sibyls books, that by the beſt man: of all the 
City they ſhould ſend for the image out of Phrygiz, preſently ſent 
hiker a man judged to be the beſt of thoſe times, Scipio Surna- 
med Naſics Son of Cz. Scipio who died General in Spain, and Cou- 
fin , Germain to that Scip:o , who abating the Carthaginian pride 
firſt bore the Surname of African, Thus was the Goddels brought 
to Rome by the beſt of Men and Women. - But when the Brutians 
had intelligefice that the Carthaginians in Africe had in ſeveral 
Battels been defeated by Scipio, they ſeemed to be at ftrife who 
arſt ſhould deſert FHannibal, and ſome of themi ſlew the Punick Gar: 
tions, and others thruſt them our of their Cities. Thoſe who could 
do neither, privately ſent Deputies to Rome, to declare their good 
Will, though they wanted Power. Hanniba! came with his Ar- 
my to Petelia, which City was given by him to the Brutians af- 
ter having expelled the former inhabitants. When therefore he 
expoſtulated with them that they had ſent Deputies to Rome , and 
they. earneſtly denied it, he ſeemed to believe them , but that he 

t prevent any occaſion of ſuſpicion, he gave up their Great 
Men ſeparately into the keeping of his Numudians, and diſarm- 
ng the . Citizens gave their Arms to the Slaves, and to them 
committed the ge of the City. Nor did he deal leſs ſe- 
rerely with other Cities to which he went in progreſs, for the 7hu- 
rini's goods he exhibited to his Soldiers Rapine, and beſides three 
thouſand Citizens whom he knew great lovers of the Carthaginians, 
and five hundred Country people he carried away, and leaving the City 
under the guard of rhe Prefidionary Soldiers, brought them all to Crorona, 
which becauſe of it's convenient Situation, he choſe both for his Granary 
and Seat of War: 
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People had revolted to the Carthaginians, granting a perfe&t a& of Oblt- 


- But when by his Citizens (who to haſten him ſent, for him 4: 
drubal their Admiral) he was ſent for to come home, and bringre. 
lief to: hus* Country then in danger by S$p70's many victories, he prie. 
vouſly complainedof the Carthaginians; who had always been ingrate. 
ful and perfidious to their Generals, as he had ſufficiently and for x 
long time experienced, and becauſe; he had given the firlt beginning 
to* this War in Spain, he began to. be apprehenſive of himſelf ; Yer 
he refolved ſince *rwas fit he obeyed to go, and forthwith cauſed a 
great Number of Ships to be builr, Jra/y furniſhing him abundantly 
with all Materials ; Fur before his departure he expoſed all the Af: 
fociate,* and ſubjeted Cities, whom now he looked : upon as Enemies 
to the, Spoil and , Plunder of his' Army, that thereby enriching 
them , he might by their kindneſs be ſecure from his Citizens Ca. 


Inmnies. Yet aſhamed himfelf, againſt Faith and Equity, to wrong in 


this manner the Aſſociates, he ſent Aſdr»bal the Admiral under 2 
feigned” pretence of viſiting the Garriſons to do it, who going into 
every City and Commanding the Citizens and their Slaves to pack 
up what they could carry, and march elſewhere, he gave all that 
remained up to be plundered z Which ufage being divulged, many 
before A/drubal. came to them, roſe in Arms againſt the Garriſon 


' Soldiers, and with various fortune , : ſometimes the Townſmen, ſome- 


times the Soldiers had the better, hence followed mighty {laughters, with 
the Rapes of Matrons, and Virgins, and other villanies uſually committed 
at the Sack of Towns. As for thoſe Italian Soldiers who had deſerved wel 
under him. Haba! kngwing them to be {tout and well excerciſed Men, 
with magnificent prorniſes tried to draw them over with him into Africs 
Such as for any villanies committed were afraid to return into their own 
Country condemning themſelves to voluntary baniſhment ; followed him, 
but thoſe who, had no guilt upon their conſciences refuſed t9 go. Thokk 
therefore who' choſe rather to ſtay, then go, having commanded to af- 
ſemfle all in-one place (as: if he either deſigned to ſpeak to them or to 
reward them for, paſt ſervices or command them ſomewhat for the future) 
he encompaſfed with ' his Army, and commanded his men to chuſe out 
amons them as many as. they liſted for Slaves. Some there were thatchoe, 
others were aſhamed to take into ſuch baſe ſervitude, thoſe who as fel- 
low Soldicrs had'done- fo many brave things with them. Thoſe that re- 
mained thar they might never be uſeful to the Romans he cauſed to be 
thruſt through with Darts; Likewiſe of four thouſand Horſes and Oxen, 
no {mall Number, he caufed the throats tobe cut, becauſe he had not the 


"Conveniency to carry them into Africa. After which/embarking his 


Army leaving only a few for a ſhow of a Garriſon in the Country of the 
Brutians he ftay'd only for a wind but the Perelini and other Italians 
rifing * upon them at their departure flew ſome and fo retreated. Thus 
HTingival returning to Africa Jef taly, which for fixteen whole years he 
had waſted, and by a thouſand ar th, often reduced the Jeſdlatc In- 
habitants tothe laſt Extremities, treating the Roman SubjeAs and Aﬀſoct 
ates with all contumelious Cruelty, and for thoſe whoſe ſervice, . not it 
much out of good will as neceffity, he had formerly made uſe of, now 
they could yield* him no more help or advantage, he treated them likewiſe 


as Enemies. Hannibal being gone, the Senate pardoned all thoſe 7talian 
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vion for all things paſt.” But the Brutians becauſe they had continued his 
ready Aſſociates to the laſt, they condemned in part of their Land, and 


took away all their Arms it they had any left after Hanniba!'s plundring - 


them. All Service in the Militia (as people who had loſt their right of 
Freedom) was likewiſe forbidden them, and when the Roman Con- 


ſuls went into the Provinces to overſee any publick works, they Com- 


manded them to follow them like Servants. This was the Concluſion of 
Hannibal”'s Expedition into Z#aly in the two and fiftieth year of the 


Punick WatTs. 


The end of the Eighth Book of the Roman Wars 
with Hannibal. 
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In Five BOOKS. 


. ParmT I ]. 


Booxk I. 


The Argumentof this Book. 


[. A Short Recital of the ſeveral Diſſentions and Civil Wars of the Ro- 
mans, and the — this Hiſtory. 1. Gracchus attempts paſ- 

ſing the Law about Lands, wherein all the people are concerned ;, ſoaze for 
the Lav, and ſorze againſt it. TI. 1t is at laſt paſſed. TV. Gracchusthere- 
wor is fldin. V. Flaccus; Carbo, and young Gracchus would notwith- 

\ A aa ſtanding 
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ſtanding put inexecution: Scipio the African oppoſes it, and is found dead, 
VI. Zowung Gracchus and Flaccus purſue their enterpriſe, ana declaring 
againſt the Senate , are at length flain. VIl. The Enterpriſe of Apu- 
leius 44 Glaucia againſt Metellus, who is baniſped. YIIL Apulcius and 
Glaucia ſain, and Metellus recalled from Exile. IX. The beginning of the 
War againſt the Allies, and the *death of Draſus. X. 7he Tyranny 
of the Roman Knights, occaſioned by the Revolt of the Roman Allies , 
who at firſt proſper in their Attempts. XI. The Romans ſubdue 
them, and put an end to the War. XII. Sedition of Uſurers within 
the City. XIIL. The beginnins of the War betwixt Marius and Sylla; and 
the entrance of Sylla and Q. Pompey Conjuls, in Arms into the City, X1y, 


Orders impoſed by the Conſuls in the City: the azath of Sulpitius: flight of 


Marius, and death of Q. Pompey. XV. Cinma being Conſul ſtrives to pa 
a Law in favour of the new Citizens, but is driven from the City, and + 
from his Conſulate, whom Merula ſucceeds. XVI. Cinna and Marius beſiege 
the City. XVII. They enter it, and make a dreadful Slaughter, XVIIL Syl. 
la after his Vitory over Mithridates, returns towards Italy, writes to the Se. 
nate; an Accommodation is debated;, and Cinna preparing for War is ſlain, 
XIX. Sylla arrives at Brunduſium, wakes his preparations, as the Conſul; 
dolikewiſe. XX. Many V iftortes of Sylla's, who comes to Rome, where he 
is well received. XX1. Sylla again takes the Field, continues his Vidtories, 
and at laſt being Maſter of Rome, after the taking of Prazneſte and Norba, 
Har ceaſes in Italy. XXII. The cruelty exerciſed by Sylla over his Enemies 
inthe City. XXII. He makes himſelf perpetual Dittator, and reigns like s 
Tyrant. XXIV. He lays down the Dittatorſhip, retires inta the Country, his 
Death and Funerals. XXV. The War of Sertorius, his and Perpenna's 
death. XXVI. The War of Spartacus. 


He -Roman People often fell into Diſſentions with the Senate, 
upon the account of the Publication of Laws, the Abolition 
ot Debts, the Diviſion of Lands, and the EleQion of Mz 
giſtrates, but yet they came not to Blows, for theſe Difte- 
rences were cecided by the ways of Juſtice, becaule both 

Orders bore to each other a mutual reſpe&; ſo that though the peopleof: 
ten ſaw themſelves already armed againſt ſome Foreign Enemy, yet they 
abuſed not that power to make any Sedition. And then when they drew 
up tothe * Mount, which therefore is called Sacred, they reſtrained them- 
ſelves from committing any extraordinary violence, *confenting themſelyes 
only to create for the maintenance of their Rights a new Magiſtrate, 
whom they called Tribune of the people: The creation of this Office was 
deſigned only to counterpoile the Power of the Conſuls, whoſe EleQion 
then depended only on the Senates, and to keep them from exerciſing the 
whole authority in the Adminiſtration of their Republique : yet this bred 
abundance of Hate and Quarrels amonit theſe Magiſtrates, the one ſeeing 
themſelves ſupported by the Senate, and th. other by the favour of the 
people; and each party thought themſelves robbed of that which was ad- 
ded to the other. -Theſe ſame Contentions were the cauſe that - Marcus 
Coriolanus, being condemn'd without any deſert of his, went into Baniſh- 
ment among the Yo!ſces, and foon after made War upon his Country; and 
this was the firſt Civil Diviſion wherein Arms were made uſe of, and which 
only began: by a Fugitive: - yet after this they never bore Arms in the Al- 
ſembliess. nor be anany Maſſacre of their Fellow Citizens, till ſuch cims 
ay T7 iberinsGracchus raiſed a Sedition, wherein he periſhed, and with him 
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ſome others, who being fled to the Capitol, were ſlain near the, Temple. 
But after this Sacrilege, the Seditions were almoſt continual}, the people 
mutinying upon the leaſt occaſion, the Aſſaſſins ran up and down the Ci- 
ty, ſometimes on the one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, Perſons of 
Quality were ſlain, either in ſome Temple, or in the Aſſembly, or in the 
Palace, and that by order of the Tribunes, Prztors, Conſuls, or other Su- 
rior Powers ; inſomuch that theſe Reciprocal Offences increaſed by little 
and little the contempt of Juſtice and the Laws. This infeQtion at laſt 
ipreading it {elf through all parts, open Conſpiracies were made againſt 
e Common-wealth, great Armies brought into the Field, ſometimes thoſe 
had been baniſhed and condemned, attempting lome Novelties, and ſome- 

times the principal men of the City fighting among themſelves, as well. 
without as within for the Government of the State. There were likewiſe 
ſome powerful and ambitious Citizens who aſpired to the Government, ei- 
ther by keeping the Command of Armies entruſted to them by the people, 
or levying freſh Soldiers by their ownauthority, to defend themſelves, as 
they ſrid, againſt their Enemies : but under,pretence of making War a- 
gainſt their Enemies, they made War againſt their Country, each party 
ftriving who ſhould firſt ſeiſe upon the City ; ſo that whilſt they treated 
each other as Enemies, all places were filled with Aſſaſſinations, Proſcri- 
ptions, Baniſhments, Executions and Tortures. In ſhort, there was no 
cruelty left uncommitted, eſpecially then when abour fifty years after the 
death of Gracchws, one of the FaQions driving away one miſchief with a- 
nother, became abſolute Maſter of the Common-wealth, and for ſome time 
governed it alone under the Title of Dictator, a certain Magiſtrate among 
the Romans whom they never created but in extreme . oma for ſix 
Months only, and whoſe uſe ſeemed to be aboliſhed when #2 obtained 
that Dignity by force. Nevertheleſs, though all men believed*that he was 
created DiQator to perpetuity, yet having glutted himſelf, as one may ſay, 
with power,he depoſed himſelf; and certainly he was the firſt ( at leaſt that 
ever I could gain knowledge of ) that was ſo bold as tochange a Tyranny 
fora private it. He added to this aCtion a diſcourſe no leſs worthy of me- 
mory. Hedeclared he was ready to give an account of his Adminiſtration 
to whoever ſhould demand it; and ſome time after came and walked in the 
place in the habit of a private man, in the,face of all the world, from 
whence he returned to his Houſe without having received the leaſt affront 
from any perſon ; ſo much was that reſpe& to the Sovereign Authority he 
had poſſeſſed, engrafted in the minds of men, whether that they were a- 
ſoniſhed at his laying of itrdown, or that they were aſhamed to demand 
an account of that man who offered himlelf to give it, or-that they thought 
tan inhumanity to hate that Power, how tyrannical ſoever it were, that 
was joyned with the publick good. Thus the Seditions ceaſed for a time, 
Hlls having applyed Remedies tothe preſent Diſtempers, but they were 
only fallen aſleep; for they awakened again, and continued rill ſuch time 
as Fulizs Ceſar afterhaving for ſome years made War in Gas/, would not 
diſmiſs his Army, though the Senate decreed it , ſaying, it was notthe Se- 
nates deſire, but Pompey's, who being at preſent at the Head of the Army 
in /aly, and his Enemy, had deſigned to reduce him under his power as 
wellas others. Yet he propoſed thele Conditions of Accommodation, that 
either both ſhould keep their Armies, or that Pompey diſarming as well' as 
he, ſhould live like a private man under the authority of the Laws. | But. 
not obtaining either the one or the other, he departed from Gax/, marched 
againſt Pompey and his Country, entredthe City, droye thence his Enemy, 
Aaia overtook 


k 
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overtook him in 7heſſa/y, defeated him ih a memorable Bartel, and purſued 
himas far as Z2ypt. Finding Pompey ſlain by the Egyptians, he returned tg 
Rome, after having ſettled the Egyptian Afﬀairs , and lettled their 
* Kings in that Kingdom ; ſo that beholding himſelt ſecure by the death of 
ſo powerful an Enemy, the mightineſs of whole Actions had gained him 
the Title of Great ; and noperlon having thencetorth the boldneſs to op- 
poſe his will, he was created perpetual DiCtator the next after 5//z, And 
now again the Seditious were quieted, till ſuch time as Brits and Caſſuy, 
either out of envy to his Power, or out ofa delire they had to ſcttle again the 
Common-wealth in it's ancient form, ſlew in open Senate this man, ſo che. 
riſhed by the people, and ſo knowing in the Art of Reigning, He wasfg 
generally lamented, that they ſought out for his Murderers, to put them 
to death, that they ſolemnized his Funerals in the publick place, and there 
where they had burnt his Body, eretteda Temple, and offered Sacritices to 
him as a God. But now the Civil Dilcords beganagain, and in a ſhore 
time grew to that height, that they were tollowed by the Murders, Pro- 
ſcriptions and Baniſhments of many as well of the Order of Senators as 
Knights, the FaCtion interchangeably delivering up the Enemies of one a- 
nother ; ſo that to gain their own fatisfaQtion, they ſpared neither Friends 
nor their own Brothers, ſo much were: men hurried on by their pafſion to 
the prejudice of natural Piety. Atlaſt by a horrible boldneſs the Roman 
Empire, as if it had been the Stock of ſome private Citizen, was divided 
between 4»thony, Zepids, and he who at firſt was called Oftavins, but af: 


terwards took the name of Ceſar, having been adopted by his Uncle. Af 


ter this diviſion they made War on each other, as it was but juſt they ſhould; 
and Ceſar moreprudent and politick than the other, firſt deſpoiled Zepiday 
of Africa, which had fallen to his ſhare. And in concluſion, after.the V4 
Qtory of Aim, which he gained over Anthony, drove him out of all the 
Provinces, extending from 3yriato the'Adriatick Gulf. The whole world 


_ aſtoniſhed at theſe rodigious Succeſſes, , he made himſelf likewiſe Mafter 


of Zzypt, the moſt ancient and richeſt Kingdom poſſefſed by any of the 
Succeſſors of Alexander, which only was wanting to complete the Roman 
Empire to that height we now behold it. That done, he was placed+- 
mong the number of the Gods, whilft he was yet hving, and beheldit; 
and being called fu2»ſtus by the people, he allumed an authority over his 
Country, and the ſubjected Nations, . greater than ever was attributed to 
his Father Caius, not ſomuchas in the leaſt appearance asking the votesof 
the people : ſo that having ſecured his power'by length of rime, always 
happy, and feared by all the world, helett his Succeſfors capable of ſuftam- 
ing the weight of that great Empire, and the Sovereign Power being re- 
united ina tingle perſon, Concordance once more took place of Sedition. 
Fhis will be the ſubject of this work, which will contain the wonderful 
Adventures of thoſe People who aimed at Honour and Dominion throu 

all: forts of Calamities : and I ſhall write it the more willingly, becauſe 1 
am obliged to treat of all theſe things before I write the Afﬀairs of Zzypr, 
which are but a conſequence of them ; for thoſe diviſions wherein Cleops- 
irs took the part of Anthony, were the cauſe of the ReduQtion of Zzyp# 
under the Roman Empire.. And that I may ſettle ſome order in ſo great a 
contuſion of things, I will firſt ſpeak of what paſſed from the Gracehi to 
SUES time, then what was done until the death of Cairs Ceſar, the follow 
ing Books ſhall treat of.'the Wars of the 7rinmvirs with the Roman Peo- 
ple, and againſt one another, until the laſt and greateſt of theſe Misfor- 


tunes; 1 mean the+Battle fought by Ceſar at Atinm againſt A__ 
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and Cleopatra , where I intend to begin the Hiſtory of Feypr. 


The Romans, as they now ſubdued one, and then another of the people 
of Ztaly were accuſtomed to make leiſure of a part of their Lands, towhich 
; they {ent Colonies, or otherwile gave Cities already built, to be inhabired 

their own Nation. Theſe Colonies were placed in the conquered Pro- 
yinces in the nature of Garriſons, and they either ſet out by ſhares to theſe 
new Inhabitants ſuch Lands as were fit for Tillage, or otherwile ſold theni 


wthem, orletthem out to Farm. As for the unprofitable ground ( as War 


often makes places deſert ) it not being qualified to bear a part in the Di- 
yidend, it was proclaimed and given to the firſt that made offer to manure 
it, on condition to pay an annual Tribute, the fifth part of the increafe of 
Trees, and the Tithe of the Corn, withan Impoſt upon all forts of Cattel, 
as well Flocks as Herds. Thus ſtrove they to preſerve the Italian Nation, 
eſteemed very laborious, that they might always have in a readineſs Sol- 
diers of their own people to ſerve them upon occaſion; but the ſucceſs 


proved contrary to their expeCtations z for the richundertaking at firſt the - 


unprofitable or deſert Lands, and by preſcription of time, not only affuring 
tothemſelves the poſſeſhon of them, but likewiſe joyning to them the D1- 
yidend of their poor Neighbours, either by force, or by money, became 
poſſeſſed not of Villages,* but of whole Countries, which their Slaves im- 
oved and manured tor them, that they might not take Freemen from rhe 
10n of Arms. Thus they recerving vaſt Revenues, and their Slaves 

f multiplying, becauſe they were not obliged to go to War : the moſt 
powerful among them grew prodigiouſly rich, and the Country was filled 
with Slaves, whereas there remained but very few of the Itahan Nation; 
and thoſe few too were oppreſſed with poverty, by reaſon of the continual 
Expeditions, in which they were forced to bear Arms, and the cruel 
ExaQtions of the Tax-gatherers : and if at any time they had ſome reſpite 
from their Sufferings, then Idleneſs corrupted them, having no Land of 
their own to manure, nor finding any work from others, by reaſon of the 
multitude of Slayes. This extremity trouvled and perplexed both the Se- 
fate and People of Rome, who with grief beheld that they could not as 
heretofore, upon any ſudden occaſion, draw together a conſiderable Force 
of tralians, and they began to fear their Government unſecnre, by reafort 
of the Countries being tilled with ſuch multitudes of Slaves. They fought 
bngtime for a remedy to theſe inconveniencies ; for they neither judged 
| caſte, nor indeed juſt to diſlodge men, after fo long a poſteſſion, from 
thoſe Lands where they had habituated themfelves, and been at great ex- 
| In concluſion, after much debate the Tribunes made a Law where- 
all perfons were prohibited from keeping more than five hundred Acres 
of Land, one hundred Head of Cattle, and five hundred Sheep; and be- 
fides, they deſigned a certain number of free people to have the overſight 
of the Tillage, and care of the Corn. This Law was confirmed by ſolemn 
Oaths, and puniſhments decreed againſt the infringers of it : it was delign- 
td likewiſe, that all thoſe Lands poſſeſſed by any above the proportion pre- 
fcribed by the Law, ſhould be equally difribured among the poor, but 
neither Oaths nor Law prevailed. Thoſe who appearec moſt zealous in 
the obſervation of it, underkand made Contra&ts, conveying over their 
advance to their Friends, and others publickly laughed ar ir, till ſuch time 
w Tiberius Gracchns of Noble Race, covetous of Glory, very eloquent, and 
wellknown in the City for all theſe qualities, having obtained the Dignity 


o-Fribune, made a grave ſpeech in favour of the Italian People, mucls 
Jamenting 
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lamenting that a Nation ſo warlike, and allyed to the Roman People, 
ſhould be reduced to ſo ſmall numbers, and to ſuch an oppreſhve poverty, 
that there ſcarce appeared any remedy, but that they mult be utterly ex- 
tint. Then he declared againſt the 'vaſt numbers of Slaves, uſeleſs in 
War, and treacherous to their Maſters, a freſh example ot which he re- 
lated of the Slaves, rebelling againſt their Patrons in Sc//y, where the 
Slaves being grown numerous by reaſon of their beingemployed in Hus- 
bandry, hadraiſed ſuch a War againſt the Romans, as was not ſuppreſſed 
without much danger, and many bloody Engagements. Thus Speechdid 
the work, and gained a new publication oft the Law concerning Lands, 
whereby it was forbid any one to be poſſeſſed of more than five hundred 
Acres, adding to it, that the Children of the Family nught be poſſeſſed 
of two hundred and fifty ; and that after reduQtion made, the remaining 
Land ſhould be divided among the poor by Triumvirs, who were to be 
changed every year, which | fra grieved the rich men, who durſt ng 
more attempt any thing againſt the Law, nor tor the future buy other mens 

roportions ; for Gracchus, to prevent frauds, had by the ſame Law for- 
bid all ſuch kind of Contrats, which occaſioned, that in every corner 
might be ſeen people got togerher, reproaching the poor with the pains 
they had taken in maruring their Ground, and the charge they had been 
at in building, crying out, that it was not juſt to make them loſe, not only 
their Lands, but likewiſe. the money they had payed totheir Neighbours, 
and withal deprive them of the Sepulchres of their Predeceſſors, interred 
in thoſe grounds left to them by Succeſſion. Others demanded the reſto- 
ring of their Wives Dowry, which they had thus employed, or that their 
Children might have leave toenjoy thoſe Farms they had ſettled upon them 
at their Marriage : others again ſhewed the Contracts and Statutes they 
| had entred into, taking up moneys at great intereſts to purchaſe thok 
Lands. Inaword, all places were filled with murmuring and complaint. 
On the other ſide, were heard the lamentings of tize poor, thet from rich, 
that they once were, now they had reduced them to extreme poverty: 
nay, eventodeſpair, having nothing left to feed their Children, they re- 
counted the many Expeditions wherein they had ſerved the Common- 
wealth, to the end, they might maintain themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
theſe Lands, and vowed never to ſerve more, if they were not reſtored to 
what belonged ro them. - They likewiſe accuſed the rich men, that they 
diſdained to employ them in their Tillage, but rather made choice of Slaves 
their Enemies, faithleſs people, and uſcleſs in War.” During theſere- 
proaches, and mutual laments, the contagion of this Diſtemper ſpread it 
itſelf among the Colonies, the Municipal Cities, and in all places where 
Lands were Poſſeſſed by what Title ſoever : every one feared toloſe, and 
there as well as in the City the multitude was divided into two parties, and 
each relying on the number of their FaCtion, ſtirred them up againſtthe 
other ; and all people being concerned in the execution of this Law : one 
party diſpoſing themſelves to hinder it, and the other being ready to at- 
. tempt any thing to maintain it, mens minds were ſtrangely inclined to S&- 
dition. So neither one nor the other party reſolving to yield, they wait 
only the day appointed for the paſſing the Law in the Aſſembly. 


Gracchus's Deſign was not ſo mifth to relieve the poverty of particular 
men, as to repeople the Country, becaule he believed it the intereſt of the 
Common-wealth, and that hereupon depended the fortune of all Ttah: 


nor doubted he of the ſucceſs of the Enterpriſe, though it were as difficult 
as 
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as it was important. When the Afembly was met, after having a long 
time diſcourled the buſineſs in Queſtion, he asked the Auditors, if they 
believed it not juſt, that what belonged to the Publick ſhould be ſhared a- 
mong the People, if a Citizen were not to be preferred betor a Slave, if a 
Soldier were no more ſerviceable to the State than a Ploughman, and if a 
natural Inhabitant were not more afteCtionate to the Common-wealth than 
aStranger : and without inſiſting long upon theſe compariſons, asabſurd; 
he began to diſcourſe of the hopes and tears of the City. That the Romans 
had conqueeed many Countries, and been in hopes to extend their Con- 
queſts to the moſt diſtant Climates : but that as things now ſtood, there 
was cauſe enough to doubt whether they ſhould be able to complete the 
Conquelt of the reſt, with that ſmall number of Soldiers wherewith taly 
was peopled, or ſhould not ratherlole their own Country, by reaſon of the 
weaknels of their Armies, and the powerfulneſs of their Enemies, and 
withal exaggerating the Glory and Riches on one fide, and the danger and 
fear on the other; he exhorted the rich men to conſider with themſelves 
fit were not much more to the purpoſe willingly toquit to the unfortunate 
poor who had great charge of Children the wx. of fome Lands, out 
of hopes of thoſe great advantages might thereby accrue, than to negle& 
things of moſt import, by diſputing Trifles. That beſides tive hundred 
Acres of g00d Land well ſecured, and for thoſe had Children, half as 
much for every Head , was no contemptible recompence of their paſt Ser- 
vices. After having largely diſcourſed on this ſubje&t; and the minds of 
the people, and of all ſuch as ſuffered themſelyesto be rather led by 
reaſon than paſſion remaining ſuſpended, he gave command tothe Serjeant 
to read the Law, when M7. Ofavins his Colleague, who was fuborned by 
the rich mento prevent the paſſing of the Law, impoſed ſilence upon the 
Serjeant. Whereupon Gracchns publickly reproaching him, adjourned the 
Aﬀembly till the morrow ; when having cauſed ſome Armed Men to be 
there, as if by force he would have conſtrained Ofavizs to yield to him; 
whether he would or no ; he with threats commanded the Serjeant to read 
the Law, and Ofaviss on the contrary forbad him. Whereupon the Col- 
leagues quarrelling, and it being impoſflible to read the Law by reaſon of the 
Tumult, the moſt Conſiderate of the Aſſembly beſought the Tribunes to re- 
fr the Difference to the Senate's judgment. Gracchus conſented , and out 
of hopes that this Law would diſpleaſe no reaſonable man, went ſtraight to 
the Palace ; but not being received there with ſo great applanſe as among 
the Vulgar ; nay, onthe contrary, having reviling words caſt at him by rhe 
Rich Men, he returns to the Aﬀſembly, and promiſes that on the morrow he « 
would gather their Voices both concerning the Law, and the difmiſſion of 
kaCrllegane, who oppoſed the good of the People. He accordingly did 
: Afid as Ottavins preſented himſelf unconcerned, he firſt pur it to the 
Vote concerning him, The firſt Tribe having given their Vote againſt O- 
evins, Gracchus turned to him, and defired him to defift from his Enter- 
Prize ; but ſeeing him obſtinate, he perſiſted to demand the advice of the 
reſt, for at this time there were five and thirty, of which ſeventeen all ina 
fury having voted with the firſt, if theeighteenth were joyned with them 
Law became ratified. Wherefore Gracchus once more publickly be- 
lought his Colleague, now upon the very point of being depoſed, not {o 
rfly to diſturb a Work ſo holy and fo beneficial ro all Italians, nor a- 
fy more oppoſe a thing which the people ſoardently deſired, the Execution 
whereof his Office of Tribune obliged him to ; and in fine, not to ſuffer him- 


RIF w be depoſed. - After which Entreaties he cailed the Gods to _— 
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that it was with regret he thus ated againſt the honour of his Colleague : 


but then ſeeing nothing would perſwade him, he began again to gather the 
Votes. Thus Oitavins being deprived of his Office and Charge, and reti. 
red out of the Aſſembly, they ſubſtituted 1»2mzims in his ſtead ; and at the 
ſame time the Law was ratifyed. They created Triumvirs for dividi 

the Land, Gracchus himſelf, Caius his Brother, and Appins Claudzus his F4. 
ther in Law ; for the people were fearful the Law might remain without 


Execution, unleſs he that made it and his Alliance had the Support of it I 


their own hands. 


- 


As for Gracchus, raviſhed with joy that this Law had paſſed, he was 
carried back by the people to his Houle, as it he had been the reſtorer not 


of one City or one people, but of all the Nations of Zaly. After which' 


the vitorious Party went into the Countries trom whence they were come 
to this contention ; and the other in deſpair for being overcome, ſtaid ſtill 
in the City, publickly declaring that Gracchus ſhould repent, as ſoon as he 
was out of employment, the daring to violate an authority ſo holy and fa 
cred, and be the mover of ſuch a Sedition in /#a/y. Summer being alrex- 
dy come,the time of the Aſſembly for the Creation of Tribunes drew high, 
and it was very likely the rich men would fo contrive it, that the dignity 
might fall upon Gracchus's enemies, which ſomewhat terrified him, and 
fearful leſt any thing might paſs in the Aſſembly to his prejudice, he did his 
endeavours to recal the people out of the Country. But all _ be! 
now employed in their Tillage, as is uſual in Harveſt ; and the day of af 
ſembly approaching, he was forced to have recourle to the people of the 
City ; and with kindneſſes and ſubmiſſions ſolicite every one in particulx, 
to continue him in the Tribuneſhip, in acknowledgment of the dangers 
which he had expoſed himſelf for their ſervice. When it came to the 
Vote, Gracchus had thoſe of the two firſt Tribes * Whereupon the rich men 
cryed out, that it was not allowed by Law to continue the ſame dignity iq 
the fame Perſon : and Ruþrivs, Tribune of the people, whom Lot made 
Preſident of the Afſembly, making a demur upon it, 1ummins the Suceel- 
ſor of Octavins, obliged him to relign his place, and ſuffer him to gather 
the Votes ; but the reſt of the Tribunes maintained that Lots ought againto 
be drawn for the Preheminence, and that Rubrius Reſignation could not be 
made, but in equal favour of all the Tribunes. In this Conteſt Gracehss 
ſeeing his Party the weakeſt, adjourned the Aﬀembly till the morrow ; and 
finding his Aﬀairs grow deſperate, before he was diſmiſſed of his Charge, 
he ſpent the reſt of that day in the place in mourning, having his Son with 
him, whom he recommended to all he met, as foreſeeing himſelf likely to 
periſh by the violence of his Enemies. The Rabble moved to com 

tor the man, and withal judging that there muſt be no more talk of Equali- 
ty between them and the other Citizens, but they muſt reſolve to ſuffer the 
Tyrannick Rule of the Rich if they forſook their Prote&or in the danger he 
was in for their ſakes, they carryed him to his houſe in the evening, 
wiſhed him to be couragious next morning. Hereupon he took heart ; 
aſſembling before it was day thoſe of his FaQtion, gives them a word in 
caſe there ſhould be occaſion to fight, and ſo ſeizes on the Capitol and place 
of Aflembly. The rich men, by the joyning of ſome Tribunes with them, 
having hindred Votes to be taken about his Continuation, he gave to his 
Party the Signal agreed upon between them : whereupon they roſe with 
great clamour, and ſtraightway fell to blows ; ſome gathering about his 


Perſon ashis Guards, and others tucking up their Robes, ſnatching the Rods 
| out 
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out of the LiCtors hands, and untying them, drave all the rich Men out of 
the Aſſembly with many blows and wounds ; in ſv much, that the Tri- 
bunes affrighted fled, and the Prieſts {hut up the Temple. The terror of 
thoſe who ran flying up and down, filled all the City with diſorder and un- 
certain rumors. Some ſaid Gracchus had taken the Tribuneſhip from his 
Colleagues ; which ſeemed the more credible, becauſe none of them a 
red in publick : And others, that without expeCting the people's Votes; 
e had created himſelf Tribune. Mean while the Senate afſembled in the 
Temple of Faith. And ſurely it is ro me a wonder, that neither now nor 
afterwards it entred into the thoughts of any of the Fathers, to propoſe the 
faving way of a DiCtator, ſo often tryed in the like Commotions. After 4 
ſhort Conſultation they aſcended the Capitol, led by Cornelins Scipio Naſt 
ca, High Prieſt ; who having cryed aloud, that all who loved the ſafety of 
the Commonwealth ſhould tollow him, caſt one of the Skirts of his Robe 
over his ſhoulder and over his head ; whether for a ſign to aſſemble the mul- 
titude, or to give them Signal of Battel, or to teſtifie his reſpe& to the 
Gods, in concealing from them the deſign he had in his heart. Being come 
tothe Capitol, and Gracchs people having made way for that great Man 
at the head of the Senate ; thole that followed him ſnatcht the Clubs out of 
their Enemies hands ; and getting pieces of Forms which they broke, or 
any thing that might ſerve tor oftence, they fell upon the others with ſo 
much fury, that they drove the greateſt part of them down the Precipices, 
and ſlew Gracchus himſelf near the Temple Gates before the Statues of their 
Kings, with a great number of his followers ; whoſe bodies were in the 
night caſt into Zyber. Thus ended Gracchus, Son to a Father that had been 
twice Conſul ; and to Cornelia, Daughter to Scipio the Aﬀrican. He was 
ſain being Tribune, and in the Capitol, ſerving his Country but with tod 
much violence. And this Riot, the molt infamous we have upon Record; 
was committed in the ſacred place where Magiſtrates are choſen. His 
death wrought two different effeQs in men's minds ; ſome rejoyced, and 
others mourned, for many lamented not leſs their own condition than his ; 
calling the preſent State not the Republick, bur the Inſolence of the vittori- 
ous Party ; whilſt others, believing they had nothing more to fear, found 
themſelves at the top of their wiſhes. All this happened in the time of that 


War, when ri/tonicns fought with the people of Rome for the Empire of 
ſpa. | 


Aﬀer Gracchus death, Appins being likewiſe deceaſed, Fulvins Flagens 
2 Papirins Carbo, together with the young Gracchns, undertook to cauſe 
e Law about Lands to be putin Execution. And when the ancient Pol- 
ſſors ſtood off what they could to hinder the Arpentage or Diviſion of 
Lands, they cauſed Proclamation to be made, that wholoever wonld might 
lummon them before them, which gave Riſe to numberleſs difficult Law- 
Suits ; for all contiguous Lands that either had been ſold or divided, fell into 
dipute, to know how they were ſold or divided : no Writing of Sale ap- 
pearing, and many having loſt the Poflefſion of what was let out to them by 
Diviſion ; and beſides, whatever did appear done by contract, was very 
zoubttul. And moreover, in making a general Survey, 1n order to a new 
Dwiſion, ſome who had ſowed or otherwiſe improved their Farm3, were 
tranſplanted toa corner that at preſent lay Fallow ; and others from Arable, 
ta Waſt, Clay or Marſhy Ground. For fromthe firſt, there had been no 
very exact Divition made of the Lands gained from the Enemy. And be- 
eulc it was enated that Lands fo ſet out ng tilled by the A hy 
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ſomethat were more diligent hadadvanced upon their Neighbours, andfg 
confounded the Bounds : Beſides, time having changed the tace of places, 
it was nocaſie matter todiſcover the Incroachments ot the rich Men, though 
they were very great. Ina word, by the often change of Dwellings, al 
things were inconfuſion and diſorder. The Italians, tired with their Lay. 
Suits, and feeling themſelves oppreſſed with the Execution of Judgments, 
that they might be no longer {ubje& to theſe Injuſtices, belought Corning 
Sipio the Atrican to undertake their Protection. They had lerved himſ 
well in many occaſions of War, that he could not refuſe them his Aſſiſtance ; 
He therefore went tothe Senate ; where at firſt daſh he ſtruck not direRly 
at the Law for fear to offend the people ; but having touched ſomewhat y 
on the difficulty of the Aﬀair, he moved that the cognizance of ſuch Cauſes 
as ſhould happen might be taken from the Trabunes as Men ſuſpeCted, and 
others be ſent intheir ſtead. His Opinion being tound very juſt, the Senate 
confirmed it by Decree; and gave the Commiſſion to 7 uditanus,then Conſul, 
But he having undertaken a buſineſs which he found very difficult, taking 
fora pretence the War of ria, went into that Province ; and no man 
longer acknowledging the Triumvirs for Judges, all matters were at a ſtand, 
This loſt $cip:0 inthe hearts of the Common People ; who believed thatthis 
Man, for whoſe ſake they had often offended the prime Men of the City, and 
without conſideration of the Law, twice made Conſul ; now ſerved the ltz 
lian Allies totheir prejudice. Which coming tothe knowledge of Scpio's 
Enemies, they ran up and down the Streets, exclaiming that he was reſolved 
to aboliſh the Law by Arms, and by the Maſſacre of the Citizens ; and thus 
they terrified the multitude. In ſhort, Scipzo being one evening retired int 
his Chamber, with Table-Books to write, during the night, ah Oration he 
was to make tothe Aſſembly, was found dead without the appearance of + 
ny Wound : Whether he were poyloned by Cornelis, the Mother of the 
Gracchi (who feared leſt this Law ſhould be abrogated) having foran Ac 
complice Semzpronia her Daughter, Scipiv's Wite ; who being ugly and bar 
ren, was neither beloved, nor loved him : Or whether (as ſome believed) 
he gave himſelf this death, becauſe he ſaw he could not perform what he 
ge as Though there be others ſay that his Slaves under Torment cor 

eſled that ſome unknown men they had ler inat the back door, had ſtrang/ 
ed him ; andthat they durſtnot diſcover the Murther, becauſe they knew 
the people hating Scipzo, rejoyced at his death. Thus died that man, fo fer- 
viceable to the Roman Empire, tor whom no publick Funerals were celebrs- 
ted ; ſomuch did preſent Indignation tranſcend the power of thoſe Acknow- 
ledgments the people owed to his paſt Services. And this gave occaſionof 
encreale tothe Seditions about the Law concerning Lands. 


Mean while the Diviſion of Lands was delayed by reaſon of ſeveral In- 


treagues praCtiſed by thoſe in Poſſeſſion : And ſome were of opinion that 
the Freedom of the City ſhould be given to all thoſe Allies principally con- 
cerned, to make them by that favour quit all other pretences. The lralians 
were herewith well content ; and much rather would have choſe the Free- 
dom offered, than the new Diviſion they demanded. Fulvius Flaccus, now 
Conſul, and likewiſe Triumvir for the Execution of the Law, {tood ſtifly 


to this Propoſition. But the Senate could not endure that the SubjeQts of 


Rome ſhould be made equal to her Citizens : So there it topped to the great 
diſpleaſure of thoſe peeple, troubled to ſee their hopes fruſtrate. Matters 
ſtanding thus z Caizs, Brother tothe Elder Gracchus, and heretofore his Col- 
league 1n the Triumvirate, offered himſelf very ſeaſonably to be Twas 
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He had -layen ſtillſome time after his Brother's death, contemned by the Fa- 
thersz againſt whom he could notdetend his Authority. But having pur 
himſelf in thenumber of thoſe who ſtood forthe Tribunefhip, he carried it 
roundly to the general {atisfaQtion of the people ; and forthwith began to 
put in praCtice ail ways poſſible to revenge himſelf of rhe Senate : -For he 
made a Law, that every Montha certain quantity of Wheat ſhould be deli- 
vered to the people by head, atthe publick Expence:; This had never be- 
fore been praQtiled. - So that having ſuddainly gained-the people by this 
new Eſtabliſhment ; and withal, being ſupported by Fulvins Hlitcns, he 
was again choſen Tribune for the Year following. For it was already en- 
ated by an expreſs Law, that if it were neceflary for a Tribune to becontis 
nuedinorder to the perteCting of ſomething begun, he ought to be.prefer- 
red before any of the Competitors inthe next Aſſembly. * This Dighity be- 
ingthen prolonged to him for the following Year,. and the people already 
ed to him tor the fore-cited favour, he caſt about, how to gratifie the 
Kooks the next Order after the Supreme, and propoſed the Transferring 
tothis Order, the _— of all Concuſſion, publick Extortion,. or e- 
vil Management of Offices and Charges ; reproaching them with the freſh 
Examples of Aurelizs, Cotta, Salinator and Mazlins Aquilizs, Conqueror of 
Aja : All which being accuſed of mil-employing the publick Treaſure, had 


been cleared by the Corruption of their [udges ; which was likewiſe atreſt- ,' 


edby the Deputies of the Provinces ſtill in the City, and loudly complain- 
ing of the Injuſtice done them. The Senators wereſo-aſhamed to hear theſe 
Kiſourles, that they never oppoſed the publick Decree ; fo that the cogni- 
zance of thoſe Crimes was conſigned over to the Knights: And it is repor- 
ted that at the ratifying this Law Gracchus was heard ay, 7hat the power of 
the Senate was throughly quaſhed. And indeed the conſequences proved the 
faying true : for another Order being henceforward Judges, ' both of 'the 
Aﬀairs of the City, and of 7raly ; nay, even of the Senators themſelves : 
whether the Queſtion were concerning a Pecuniary Fine, or Condemnin 
to Baniſhment or Infamy, the whole power ſeemed to be in the hands of 
the Knights, and the Senate reduced to depend on them: Beſides, the Or- 
derof the Knights contributing to the EleCtion of the Tribunes of the people, 
and the Tribunes being ready to return themikindnefs for kindneſs, the Se- 
nate began to be ſtartled ,. and there wanted very little but by overturning 
thewhole Frame of the Commonwealth, the Knights had had all the Au- 
thority in effect, leaving the Senate only the Honour and Shew : For ſome 
time after not only this Supreme Order was ſubmitted to the Knights, but 
the Senators daily received Injuſtices from their Judges ; who tickled with 
the ſweetneſs of the profit they had now taſted, abuſed their Power with 
al forts of infamy and diſorder. They ſuborned Accuſers againſt the Rich 
and entring-intoa Cabal, eluded thoſe Laws made againſt corrupt Judges, 
awith ſcorn contemned them. Hence came it, that becauſe no account 
we required of their Proceedings, a new Sedition was raiſed, becauſe of 
Judiciary Laws, which proved not lefs than others, and likewiſe laſted ſome 
time.. © Gracchus likewiſe {et on work the Levelling, Paving and Repairing 
the High ways of all /:a/y, wherein he employed Multitudes of people liv- 
ng only by Day-labour ; whom by this means he perfeUtly gained to at-. 
tempt any thing for his Service." He founded ſeveral Colonies , and obli- 
gd the Latines to demand a Right of Freedom of the City ; alledging it 
wasarl unworthy thing for the Senate to higgder what people, their Alles, 
elred with ſo much paſſion ; and at laſt he gave to other Allies a Right to 
give in their Votes, contrary to ancient _— becauſe he hoped to m_ 
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ule of them in the Publication of Laws he deſigned to prefer. This maxe 
allarmedthe Senate than all had paſſed betore. . Wheretore after a Canſiy. 


tation the Conſitls publiſhed their Defences, forbidding all perſons not ha. 


They likewiſe drew in Ziveus'Druſus to oppole all Laws propoſed b Gras 
ebus his Colleague, : without giving any reaſon of his Oppeſition bebo the 
ple; -which liberty they likewiſe gave to all Oppolers whatſoever, Laſt. 
rain {weeten the Multitude, they granted them twelve Colonies; which 
Conceſſion ſo charmed their minds, that they began to dilguſt the new Laws 
So that Gracchus fruſtrated of the people ; and /ulvius Flacens, a Conſular, 
whohad been made Gracchus his Colleague, went over for the ſamerefon 
into Africa ; where by reaſon'of the fertility of the Soy, a Colony wasap- 
pointed to be eftabluhed, and Inhabitants exprelly ſent thither, that the Ci. 
ty being disburthened, the Senate might in ſome meaſure be delivered from 
popular” Seditions. The TTibunes ſet out 'the place of their Habitation a- 
mong the Ruins of Carthage ; without conſideration that S:jpi0, when he 
demoliſhed it, had decreed it to remain eternally deſert, with Imprecatiogs 
againſt all thofe who ſhould artempt torebuild it. They likewiſe made ac- 
count to bring over fix thouſand. }nhabitants more than were appointed by 
Ordinance of the Senate, to gain ſo much the more the people's good grace, 
. From thence they returned to Rome, with deſign to gather together from all 
parts cf /taly.thoſe fix thouſand perſons deſtined for Carthage. Bur thok 
who ſtayed in Africa, to lay. the firſt Foundations to that Colony ; . having 
writ tothe City that the Wolves had tore away the Mark ſet by the Tribune, 
the Augurs declared it Sacrilege to ſend Inhabitants thither, and the Senze _ 
publiſhed an Aſſembly to conſult of the Abrogation of the Law in what w 
fated to that .Colony. Whereupon Gracchns and Fulvins having likewik 
loſt this' hope, Yan like mad men through the Streets, crying out that th 
-Prodigy of the Wolves was aye of the Senate's. The moſt reſolute of te 
| ma_ took their parts z and armed, they came to the Capitol, where the 
_ Tribes were in Convocation togive their Votes, touching the Colony. Af 
ter the people were aſſembled, and #»/vizs had begun to ſpeak, Gracchw, 
who to that end had ordered his people to follow, attempted togo up tothe 
Temple of Fupiter ; but being hindred by thoſe who knew he had ſome il 
deſign, he returned no more 1nto the Aſſembly, but retreated intothe Porch, 
waiting an opportunity to engagethe adverle Party. Mean whule a certain 
man of the people called £ti/zu5, who ſacrificed under the ſame Porch, {ee 
ing him moved, went to accoft him : and whether knowing any thing, ar 
having ſome ſuſpition, orelſe only by way of entertainment, belought him 
to have compaſſion of his Country : Whereupon ſeeming troubled as if he 
had been diſcovered ; and looking awry upon the man, one of his followas, 
without receiving any Command, or ſtaying for a Signal ; but judging by 
his Maſter's Countenance that it was time to ſtrike, and that by beginai 
firft, he would be the more obliged to him ; drew his Sword, and run Mtt- 
tius into the Belly. Whereupon, a =- cry being raiſed, when the dead 
body was ſeen upon the Pavement, all the people were affrighted, andeve- 


Ty man fled fromthe Temple as faſt as he could. Gracchus went into the 
Aſſembly, to givean account of this AQtion ; but when none would hear his 
Juſtification, but all looked upon him as impious and irreligious. Flaccus 
and he, troubled to havelott the opportunity of executing their deſign, went 
to their ſeveral Homes, whithgr others of the ſame FaQtion retired rd them. 
Therelt of the people, as it. happens ina publick Tumult, being about mid- 
might got together in Arms inthe place, Opimins, one of the Conſuls, who 
- Was 
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was left in the.City, at break of day, places Guards in the Capitol, givesor- 
der to. call together the Senate, and himſelf ſeizes on the Temple of Caſtor 
ano Pollx, which ſtood in the heart of the City ; thathe might be id reagi- 
neſs, whatever ſhould happen. Things diſpoted in this FIVE the Senate 
ſent to ſummon Gracchus and Flaceys, ro come and give an account of = 
ARtions : but they having betaken themſelves to Arms, haſt to ſeize or 
the Mount Avertine , hoping if they made themſelves Maſters of that place, 
the Senate would not retuſe ſome conditions of Peace. -:T hey endeaygured 
ikewiſe to raiſe the Slaves under promiſe of Liberty, but in vain. So they 
artifyed themſelves in Diaza's Temple with thoſe people they had ; from 
whence they ſent Q»i#tus the Son of Flaccus to the Senate, to treatof an 
Accommodation. Anſwer was given, they ſhould lay down their rm 
and come themſelves, and then they ſhould he heard ; but that upon any 0- 
ther terms they ſhould ſend no more. But Q«/atus again returning, contra- 
tothis Declaration made him by the Senate, Opimzus no more conlidering 
Fm asa Deputy, commands him to be Arreſted, and at the ſame inſtant 
gave Order to march againſt Gracchus ; who fled over the wooden Bridge, 
to the other fide of 7zber, into a certain Thicket, followed only by one 
Save z towhom, becauſe he would not fall alive into his Enemies hands, he 
preſented his throat. © F/zccus eſcaped into a Shop of one of his Friends, 
where his. Purſuers loſt him ; but becauſe they knew not which Houſe he 
was run into, they threatned to burn the whole Street: Whereupon? he 
who had received him aot having the heart to deliver him up himſelf, gave 
notice toanother, who diſcovered him. So he was taken, and lain upon 
the place. The two heads were brought to Opizzius, who payed for them 
their weight in Gold. Their Houſes were pillaged by the people, and their 
Fellow-Confederates {trangled inthe Priſon by the Conſul's Order. As for 
_ the Son of Flaccus, they gave him leave to chuſe hisdeath. After 
ch, the uſual Ceremonies for purging the City, polluted by theſe Maſ- 
ſacres, were performed ; and by Decree of the Senate, the Temple of 
Cancord was built in the place. 


þS 


- The ſecond Sedition of the Gracchi ending in this manner, ſoon after a yt 
Law was made, by which it was permitted to any to ſell their Lands, con- 
trary to the defence made by the elder Gracchus , 1o that the Poor were ſoon 
thruſt out by the Rich of all that they poſſeſſed in the Country, cither by 
Power or Money ; till ſuch time as Spwrins Borius abſolutely aboliſhed the 
law.of Lands ; leaving the Country in poſſeſſion of the ancient Maſters, on 
Sondition of paying a Tribute to the People, and the Maney ariſing thereby 
Þ be divided by head ; which was a great comfort to the Poor, and a Re- 
medy againſt unpeopling the Country. Thus Gracchus Laws, very advan- 
kgious to the Commonwealth if they could have been executed, being 
vaceſhaken, another Tribune of the People took off the Tribute ; ſo that 
thereremained nothing to the poor People. Hence proceeded it that the 
Country became depopulated , Soldiers grew ſcarce, the.Revenue of the 
Raman People diminiſhed, Military Eſtabliſhments were reduced, the 
Jays loft their Authority, ano Men ceaſed to do Juſtice. And this was fit- 
ten yearsafter the Publication of the Law concerning Lands. About the 
tame time the Conſul Scjpio cauſed the Theatre begun by Z. Caius, to be 
#emoliſhed, though almoſt brought toperteQtion, (whether he thought it 
Might breed new matter of Sedition, or whether he thought it not for the 
Commonmwealths good to accuſtom the People to the Grectans Voluptuouf- 
ack.) And the Cenſor 9. Cecilius Metellus did all he could toexpel Glaucia 
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and Apuleins Saturninus, who had been Tribune, out of the Senate, for their 
debauched life; bur his Colleague oppoſing it, he conhd not ſucceed in the 
Attempt. For this reaſori Apuleins, to revenge this Afﬀront of Aerelys,; 


orice? more demanded the Tribuneſhip ; and took the opportunity when' 
Glaicia, then Prxtor, preſided in the Afſembly: Notwithſtanding, \Voz;- 


#5, 6f Noble Race, having with bloody Reproaches declaimed againſt pg. 
leins and Glancie, was deſigned Tribune. But they tearing leſt he having 
obtained that Dignity, ſhould handle them roughly, broke up the Aﬀfſembly , 
and preſently ſlipped after him a Troop of Murtherers, who reached him ag 
he was eſcaping intoa certain Houſe, and flew him. And becauſe this Myr. 
ther ſtruck all the World both with horrour and compaſſion, thoſe of Glay-. 
cies FaQtion being got very early inthe morning about him in the place of 
the Aſſembly, bekee the people were come, gave the Tribuneſhip to Apy- 
teins + So no more Inqueſt was made after /Vorins death, none daring to ac- 
cuſe the Tribune of ſuch a Riot. Metellus was hkewile fent into Banithment 
by a Cabal of his Enemies, upheld by /farinvs, now the ſixth time Conſul, 
who bare him a private Grudge. And this was the Trap they layd for 
him : - pnlcius made a Law touching the Diviſion of Lands in the Province 
of the Gauls, out of which AMarins had lately driven the Cimbrians , 
that now it was under dependence of the Romans, and not of the Gauls : By 
this Law it was enaQted, that if the People paſſed it, the Senate ſhould ap- 
rove it in ten days, and by Oath oblige themſelvesto ſtand toit ; and who- 
Ree would not {wear, to be expelled the Senate, 'with twenty Talents 
Fine. Thus an opportunity of Revenge preſented of it {elf ; for there was 
not any likelihood that many of the Senators, but eſpecially AZtellus, Noble 
minded as he was, would endure to be forced to {wear. Apaleins appointed 
a day of Aſfembly; and mean time ſent Meflengers from himſelf, to give 
notice to the Tribes in the Country, in whom he had great confidence, be 
cauſe the greater part of them had born Arms under AZarius. - This Lay 
which ſeemed made in favour of the Allies, was not very pleaſing to the Ro- 
man Pegple. Sothat no Order was kept in this Aſſembly ; and whoſoever 
ſtood up againſt it, was thrown headlong down by 4pulcius. Hereupon 
rhe People of the City began tocry out that they heard thunder, as oftenas 
which happens, it is Sacrilege toenaQt any thing) But when Apuleins Par- 
ty gave not yet over their Yiolences, the Citizens trufſing up their Gowns, 
and ſeizing on the Arms of all they met, diſperſed the Country-men z who, 
notwithſtanding, being recalled by 4palcins, Rallyed, and returning tothe 
Charge with Clubs likewiſe in their hands, made ſuch a buſtle, that at length 
the Law paſt. That done, 1arins aſſembled the Senate to conſult about 
the Oath demanded from the Senators ; and becauſe he knew /Aetellus con- 
ſtant and ſteady in his Reſolutions, he ſpoke his opinion firſt, and affured 
them he would never willingly ſwear ; Metellus did the like : and the reſt 
of the Senate praiſing both one and the other, the Conſul diſmiſſed the A 
ſembly : but on the tifth day, the time preſcribed by the Law to ſwear on, 
Marius having about ten of the Clock aſſembled the Senate in great haſte, 
told them he was afraid of the People, eager for the Execution of the Law; 
but that he had found a device to ſecure them : That they ought to ſwear to 
that Law ſo faras it was legitimate ; with which the Country People, whom 
they had moſt cauſe to apprehend, being ſatisfied, would be gone ; and 
then it would be very eafie to make it appear to be no Law, being publiſhed 
by force, and whilſt it thundred, contrary to the Cuſtoms of their Ance- 
ſtors. And having thus ſaid,” without ſtaying to ask any one's opinion, OT 
fo much as giving time to think of it ; whilſt all kept ſilence through pe 
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and ſurprize, he riſes up and goesto the Temple of Saturn, where the Trea- 
ſurers of the Exchequer were to {wear them ; and firſt of all himſelf and 
Friends oblige themſelves by Oath to the Obſervation of the Law. All the 
reſt of the Senators, every one in fear for himſelf, fwore likewiſe, fave only 
Mcetellus, who remained ſtedfaſt and fearleſs in his Reſolution. So Apwlcins 
next morning cauſed an Uſher to lay hold of him, to make him goout of the 
Palace z and when the other Tribunes of the People commanded the Uſher 
tolet him go, he ran tothe Country Men, and told them they could have no 
Lands, nor would the Law be of force unleſs Merellus weredriven out of the 

y. In ſomuchthat it was decreed in the Aſſembly of the people that he 
ſhould be bagiſhed, and that the Confuls ſhould forbid him Fire and Water ; 
andthey allowed one day to the Senate, to conſider of the matter. The Ci- 
tizens enraged at this Action, aſſembled with Arms under their Gowns, to 
conduQ him through the City. But he thanking them for their good will, 
with all the Civilities imaginable, told them he would never ſuffer his Coun- 
try torun any hazard for his ſake. Then 4pweins publiſhed the Ordinance 
for his Baniſhment, which Marins ſoon confirmed by Decree. And thus 
this man, eſteemed by all the World, went into Exile. 


After this Zpuleins was again nominated Tribune of the people for the 
third year, and they choſe for his Colleague one, who moſt ſaid, was a Fu- 
gitive Slave, and who boaſted himſelf to be Son to the elder Gracchus, for 
whom all the rabble _ their votes with much eagerneſs, out of the re- 
ſe they had to the faid Gracchvs, After this, was heldan Aſſembly for 

eetion of Confuls, where 4nthony, by general conſent of all the 
warld was nominated tothis Dignity. *Twas not yet known whoof Glau- 
cd or Memmins that ſtrove for it, ſhould be his Colleague ; but becauſe 
Memmins was of much the better Houſe, Glauciz and Apuleins fearful he 


ſhould carry it, cauſed himto be ſet _ inthe very aſſembly of the People; ' 
a 


by certain Murtherers, who in the face of the whole warld {lew him with 
Clubs ; ſo that by reaſon of this diſorder, the Aſſembly broke up, after ha- 
ring beheld the violation of all that reſpe& due tothe authority of the Laws, 
td juſtice, to Men and to God. On the morrow the people incenſed with 
thehorrour of the ARtion, gathered together to puniſh it in the perſon of 4 
po, but he aſſiſted by great numbers of rhe Country people, whom 
had cauſed to come of purpoſe, and taking along with him Glancia and 
C.Sanfeins _—_— went to ſeife the Capitol. The Senate declares them 
Enemies, and Marizs with regret arms againſt them z but ſo few people, 
ad fo ſlowly, that the people tired with his delays, cut the Pipes which 
aried water to the Temple, till Saxferrs no oy able toendure thirſt, 
Wn ivice to fire the Capitol, but Glauciz and Aprleins, out of the conhi- 
they had in Maris, yielded firft, and Sanfeins after them : but 

When the people cryed out with one voice to put them preſently to death, 
the Conſul ſhut them up in the Palace, under pretence to puniſhthem by 
form of Juſtice : the multitude thinking it a Fition, climbing up on the 
Roof of the Palace, and pulling off the covering, never lett throwing 
down Tyles on the Heads of thoſe within, till the Quzſtor, Tribune and 
Pretor loſt their lives, having yet on the Habits and Badges of their Magi- 
tracy. All the relt of their party periſhed likewiſe in the ſame tumule, 
indamong others, the Tribune who ſaid he was Son to Gracchus on the firit 
Gy of his Tribuneſhip.- No perſon could any longer promiſe himſelf to 
preſerye his liberty, there was now only the ſhadow of a Common-wealth, 


no regard being had to Laws or Dignity, or Magiſtracy, ſince the holy ' 
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IX. 


' whereby he thought to content both one and the other. The number 0 


and ſacred power of the Tribunes, 'which vas eſtabliſhed to oppole Riots 
and Murders, and to prote& the people, was become polluted with the 


crimes of thoſe which exerciſed it, and violated by the outrages which 


they received from others. After they were thus rid of the TTibunes, all 
the Senate and People of Rome began to demand the repeal of /Zere/lys, 
fave only P. Furius, whole | Father was but a Freed-man , why 
oppoſed it with boldneſs, and would never be moved from this oppoſition, 
though Merellys the Son of him baniſhed, belought him on his Knees, with 
tears in his Eyes, which was the cauſe that this Son whom all men ſaw in 
that condition, ſo worthy of compaſſion, got the Sirname of Pjons, and 
that C. Caruleins the Tribune, offended at #urius his obſtinacy, undertook 
to cauſe him to be condemned to death by the people, and pleaded his ac- 
cuſation ſo vehemently, that without hearing the Acculſed's defence, the 
incenſed multitude tore him in pieces : ſo ordinary it was now grown, day- 
ly to commit ſome new murder, in the place deſigned to do juſtice; at 
length they agreed to Metellus's return ; and its laid, that when he entred 
the City, the whole day was not ſufficient to receive the Complements of 
thoſe went to meet him at the Gate. Thus the ſtirs made by Apuleinsin 
Rome, were the third in order after thoſe Tempelits raiſed under the Tri- 
buneſhip of the two Gracch:.. | 


| Mean whilabegan the Social War, by the conlpiracy of all the Nations 
of 7taly, which not being foreſeen, and. increaſing prodigiouſly in a ſhort 
time, put ſome ſtop to Domeſtick Seditions, by the trefh terrour it brought, 
After it was ended, - other. flames of Divilion were kindled between the 
chief Heads of the Common-yealth, which were not quenched by making 
new Laws, or raiſing ſudden tumults ; for they charged each —_ at the 
Head of mighty Armies. , I have eſpecially thought fit to inſert this War 


in this Hiſtory, as well becapſe it took birth from a popular tumult, as be 


cauſe it was follgyed by another Difſention, much. more. pernicious to the 
Common-wealth, than any of the former. It began then in this-manner, 
Fulvins Flaccus being Conſul, was the firſt that ever blew up the deſires of 
Freedom in the minds of the Allies, out of hopes to be no longer ſubje&to 
the Romans. but to ſhare with them the Honours and Dignities of the 
City ; and becauſe he was obſtinate in this propoſition, the Senate ſent him 
to-a certain War, where the time of his Conſulate being expired,he cameto 
demand the Tribuneſhip, and, prevailed ſo, thar they gave him young 
Gracch«s for his Colleague. |, Both one and the other being {lain for making 
Laws of that kind in favour of the Italians, as we have already related, the 
{pirits of the Allies were imbittered more and more, incenſed, that they 
were treated rather like Vaſlals than Allies, and that Zulvius and Gracchus 
had periſhed ſo miſerably, for declaring themſelves their ProteQors.' Af 
ter them Zivins: Druſus Tribune of the People, of Noble Race, upon the 
requeſt of the Allies , . promiſed, to paſs the Law they deſired , 
touching the right of Freedom : for it was all they longed for, having no 
other way to become Maſters as well as the others, to whom now they 
were but Subjeats. Mean while, the Tribune, to gain the favour of the 
People, ſettled many Colonies in Z/y and Sicily, in purſuance of an an- 
cient Decree which had till that time lain dormant. He undertook like- 
wiſe to reconcile the Senate and Knights, mightily imbroiled about the 
cognizance of crimes of concuſſion aſſigned to the Knights. He could not 
openly reſtore it to the Senators, wherefore he deviſed this ſtratagem, 
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the Senators not amounting to above three hundred, by reaſon of all the 


aſt Seditions, he made a Law, ordaining the taking a like number of 


. o » 
Knights of the worthieſt men to hill up the Senate, and that all theſe toge- 


ther ſhould for the future chulſe Judges, betore whom all that were ſuſpect- 
ed of Corruption or Concuſſion, ſhould appear to give account of their 
ARions; for that miſchief was now lo common, that men forbore to ac- 
count it a crime, ſo boundleſs was impudence grown. But this deſign ſuc- 
ceeded quite contrary to his imaginations; tor the Senators thought it 
ſtrange, that ina moment ſo many Knights ſhould be mountedwith them 
to the ſupreme Order, who probably ſeeing themſelves raiſed to a new, 
Dignity, would never well accord with the ancient Standers. - And the 
Knights, who had taſted of profit and power, teared, ( and that ſurely with 
reaſon)leſt by this means all the authority ſhould be reſtored to the Senate,to 
theirdetriment. Beſides, it raiſed a jealouſie between the Knights them-' 
ſelves; for no man could reſolve to yield that to another ( as more worthy ) 
which he thought himſelf well deſerved; and moſt certain it is, no one 
could be prefcrred, but with the Envy and Hate of all the reſt. But no- 
thing diſturbed them more than the Proſecutions which ought to be recom- 
ced againſt thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by Bribes, the 
praQice of which ſcemed quite abrogated. $0 that though the two Orders 
were at no good accord among themſelves, yet they agreed in this point, 
equally to hate Druſus ; and there were none but the People ſatisfied with 
him, and that becauſe of the Colonies. For the Allies themſelves, though 
the Tribune had done all theſe things with deſign to ſerve them, had an 
averſion to the Law of Colonies, becauſe if the Lands were not divided, 
the rich men ſeiſed them partly by force, and partly by cunning, framing 
Intreagucs with their Neigbours to enlarge their own bounds, by driving 
them from their proper Inheritances. The contagion of theſe Diforders 


had ſpread it ſelf even to * Hetruria and * Umbria, whoſe people whom the + Tucary. 
Conſuls had cauſed to come into the Ciry, (in appearance to oppoſe the * Putcly of 
publication of the Law, but indeed to rid themſelves of Druſas ) cryed Pw: 


out publickly, that they waited for the Afſembly, which being come to 
the Tribunes knowledge, he went very ſeldom abroad in publick, byt held 
his ordinary audiences at his Houle ina kind of a dark Gallery, where one 
Evening, as he diſmiſſed the multitude, he cryed out he was wounded, 
ahd at the ſame inſtant falling, was found ſtruck in the Thigh, and a Shooe- 
makers Knife in the Wound. Thus Dr#ſus as well as others was flain in 
bis Tribuneſhip. 


The Knights. were not wanting to draw advantages _ their Ene- 
nies, out of Druſs his Deſigns, and to find out matter of Calumny, and 
tothis effe& they perſwaded 0. Yalerius Tribune of the People to make a 
Law, declaring all ſuch Criminals, who openly or underhand favoured the 
Allies, in their deſign to enter into the Government of the Republick, out 
of hopes ſoon to expoſe to their Accuſers the Head Men of the City, to 
become the Judges of this crime, ſo odious to all Citizens, to deſtroy their 
ies,and make themſelves almighty;wherefore when the other Tribunes 
oppoſed the publication of this Law, the Knights all drew their Swords, 
and preſenting the points to the Throats of the Oppoſers, made them pals it 
force. That done, they preſently ſuborned Accuſers againſt the moſt 
conſiderable of the Senate. Beſ#4a, one of the firſt accuſed, would not come 
at their Summons, but went of himſelf into exile, rather than ſubmit him- 
{lf tothe power of his Enemies. Corra, called next to judgment after him, 
Ce c appeared, 
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appeared, but after he had givena brave account of the Employments he 
had undergone inthe Republick, and declared againſt the Knights, helef; 
the City without ſtaying, for their Sentence. Mummins firnamed the Aehaich, 
after having been fooled by his Juoges, who promiſed to abſolve him, way 
baniſhed to Delos, where he ended his days. This mulchict falling upon 
the worthieſt and beſt men, the People began to be afflicted to ſee them- 
ſelves in ſo ſhort time robbed of the preſence of ſo many great perſons, 
and the Allies when they knew of Draſes's Death, and the cauſe of the Ba- 
niſhment of io many illuſtrious men, thought it was no longer time to ſuffer 
heir ProteCtors to be ſounworthily treated ; and ſeeing no other way to ſuc- 
ceed in their hopes, reſolved to revolt againſt the Roman People, and to 
make War upon them with all their power. To this purpole they lent ſe. 
cret Deputations to each other, ſigned an Union, and gave reciprocal Ho. 
ſtages, of all which they had bur late notice in the City, now whollyby- 
fied in trials and tumults. Atlaſt whenthey had advice of it, they ſent 
into all corners the propereſt people they could find out, to diſcover the 
truth of this news, under pretence of doing ſomething elſe; one of whiche. 
ſpying a Child of 4coly m another City, whither he had been ſent for Ho- 
ſtage , adviſed Servilins thereof, who governed as Proconſul in thoſe 
Quarters : from whence we may gather that even from thoſe timesthe 
Countries of /taly were diſtributed to Proconſuls, a cuſtom which many 
ages after the Emperour Aarian revived, though not to laſt long afterhis 
death. Servilius came forthwith to 4ſcoly, when the Inhabitants hap 

ed tocelebrate a Solemn Feſtival, where whilſt he thought to frighten ! mn 
with his threats, when they perceived the League was diſcovered, they 
ſlew him, and with him Forteins his Lieutenant. After having begun 
with them they ſpared no Roman, but put all tothe Sword, and ondont 
their Goods. Thus they proceeded to an open Revolt, and all the Neigh 
bouring People took Arms, the Marſians, the Pelignians, the Veſtins and 
the Marucians, who were followed by the * Picenians, the Ferentins, the 
Hirpins, the Pompeians, the Venufines, the Apulians, the * Lucaniars 
and the * Samnites, all Nations long time Enemies to the Roman Nane. 
And in ſhort, all the people from the River * Ziris, which T belieye is at 
this day called Ziterva, to the bottom of the Adriatick Gulf, as well within 
Land, as on the Sea-Coaſts. Their Deputies going to Rome to complain 


* Abruzzo. that the right of Freedom was not granted them, though by their aſi 
* Gariglia- ances and Services they had highly contributed to-the increaſe of the En- 


no. 


pire. The Senate anſwered them very roughly, that when they were re: 
turned to their duty, they would hear their Deputations, but otherwik 
they would give them no audience ; ſo fallen from all hopes, they prepared 
for War, raiſed Forces, and ſet out a hundred thouſand men as well Horſe 
as Foot. The Roman Army was not leſs numerous, comprizing thoſe A 
lies continued faithful to them: Sext. Fulins Ceſar and P. Rutilins Lupus 
Conſuls, commanded tor the Romans ; for this Inteſtine War was th 

{o important, that they - them both in Commiſſion. They began to 
keep Guards at the Gares for the ſecurity of the City, and likewiſe of the 
Neighbours ; for ſince theſe Novelties were ſet on foot, they knew not 
whom to truſt. There was great likelyhood of divifion, even in the City 
it ſelf. To the Conſuls they appointed Lieutenants, the greateft menof 
the Age, 4. Rabirins, Cn. Pompey Father to him gained the Sirname of 
Gread, Q. Cepio, C. Perpenna, C. Marius, Valerins Meſſala, A. Sextus Ct: 
far, P. Lentwlus his Brother, 7. Didins, Licinins Craſſus, Cornelins Sylla and 
Marcus Marcellus. To each they aſſigned his Quarter with the anthovy 
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of Proconſul, and from time totime ſent them Recruits, ſo dangerous did 
this War _ as for the Allies, beſides particular Captains choſen by 
every City, they gave command to 7. Afranius, P. Ventridins, AM, Fomd- 
tins, Q. Popedins, C. Papius, M. ZLamponins, C. Fudactlins, Hirins Aſinins; 
and Yerius Cato who likewiſe divided the Forces among them, and togk e- 
very one his portion to make Head againſt the Roman Forces. , There hap- 
pened ſeveral Defeats on both ſides, which I will ſuccinty relate. Yetivs 
Cato killed two thouſand of Sextus Fulins his Men, and forced him to ſhut 
himſelf up in /ſernia, (which remained firm to the Roman Alliance ) 
with the remainder of his Forces, of whom LZ. Acilinsand 7. Scepio got 
thence in Slaves Habit, the reſt preſſed with hunger, yielded at diſcretion. 
Marins Egnatins took Yenafra by treaſon, and cut in pieces two Roman 
Cohorts. P. Preſenteins encountring Perpenna with ten thouſand Men, put 
him to flight with the ſlaughter of tour thouſand, and taking moſt of the 
others Arms, who threw them away to haſten their Flight. Wherefore 
the Conſul Rutilivs took the Command from Perpenna, and gave the re- 
mainder of his Army to C. Marins, M. Zamponins engaging /Z.:cinius Craf- 
fas, killed eight hundred of his men upon the prcn, and purſued the reſt 
fighting, as far as * Grumentum, C, Papins poſſeſſed himſelf of ola, which 
was tage) up, and made offer to two thouſand Romans that were there * Clarimine: 
in Garriſon, to receive them into his Ariny if they would joyn party with 
him, which they accepted all, fave the Officers, whom he put in priſon 
where they died by Famine. Theſame took S:abia, Minterna and Salerna, 
which were a Colony of the Romans, and gave employment in his Army 
to all the Inhabitants of thoſe Towns, and likewiſe to their Slaves, after 
which, having ſpoiled all the Country of Vocera, the Neighbouring Cities 
yielded to him tor fear of the ſpoil, and ſent him ten thouſand Footmen; 
and one thouſand Horle, which he had demanded of them, with which 
Recruits he went and befieged Arerra ; Sextus Ceſar came with ten thou- 
ſand Gaul Foot, and the Numidian Horſe; and encamped near unto Papius; 
who, todebauch the Numidians from the Roman Party, took Oxizta Son 
of Zugurtha, formerly King of Numidia, out of the Priſons of Yennſa, 


where he was kept, cauſed him to be cloathed in Purple, . and to ſhew him- 


elf to his Subjetts; inſomuch that the Conſul perceiving that ſome of the 
Numidians were dayly running away ro their King, fent the reft into 4#4- 
«©, as ſuſpected, After this, Papins was fo raſh astoattempt ro force the 
Roman Camp, and was already pulling down the Paliſade, when a great 
Body of Horſe fallying out of the Poſtern Gate, charged him, and flew fix 
thouſand of his men. However, this Victory prevented not the Conſul's 
quitting that Poſt, and marching elſewhere with his Army. In Povi//a the 
Canuſians together with the Venulians and ſevera! other People, yielded to 
Fadxcilins, and thoſe who would not ſubmit he ſubdued by torce, flew all 
the Noble Romani, that he found, and made the Citizens and Slaves ſerve 
n his Army. Mean while the other Conſul Rut{ius, together with C;, Ma- 
ris, having built two Bridges over. the Ziris, not Bir Giftanc from each 0- 
ther, with intent to paſs over their Armies, Yet ins Cato, who was encamp- 
ed on the other ſide with his Army dire&ly oppoſite to Marius his Bridge, 
to diſpute their paſſage, laid by night anambulh ina Valley near Rat1{ius 
his Bridge ; and after having let him ( heedleſs as he did) paſs, of a ſud- 
&nfell upon him with his Ambuſh, who cut in pieces great numbers of the 
Romans, and drove multitudes into the River. The Conſul himſelf was 
wounded in the Head, and ſometime after died. But when Marins,, who 


was ſtill a the lower Bridge, underſtood the misfortune by the number of 
CEEh Bodies 
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Bodies brought down by the Current, he preſently paſſed with all his Ar. 
my, and forced the” Enemy's Camp, which had bur a flender Guard, { 
that Cato was forced to ſtay that night on the place where he had gained the 
ViQtory, and onthe morrow to march away tor want of Proviſions The 
Bodies of the ſlain Conſul and other Perſons of Quality, which were ng 
{mall number, being carried to the City to give them Burial, occaſioned an 
univerſal ſadneſs in Men's minds which was not ſoon ſhook off, ſo grieved 
they were to behold the loſs of ſo many Citizens. Wherefore the Senate 
upon Conſultation enaQted, that hereafter the Bodies of all ſuch as died in 
Battel ſhould be buried in the ſame place where they were ſlain, left the 
ſight of them ſhould daunt the Courages of others, and diſhearten men from 
going tothe War. Of which as ſoon as the Enemies had advice, they made 
alike Ordinance. No perſon ſucceeded Rxt-lias in the Conſulate for there. 
mainder of the year, Ceſar not having leiſure to goto the City to holdthe 
Aſſembly : What remained of his Army was divided between C. Marius 
and O. Cepion. But Cepion ſuffered himſelf to: be deceived by Q. Popedin, 
who Commanded a Body of the Enemy's Forces. He came to him as a Run- 
away, bringing along with bim as Hoſtages two young Slaves, clad in the 
* Robe worn by the Sons of Perſons Free and Noble ; and the better to gain 
his Confidence, brought him ſome Bars or Pigs of Lead, covered with Gold 
and Silver. After which, heperſwaded him to go and charge the Enemy 
Army, whither he would condutt him, andthat inſtantly, while there was 
no one to command them. So he placed himſelf at the head of Cepio-'s For- 
ces : and when he was come to the place where he had laid his Ambuſh, he 
put on his Horſe towards ariſing Ground, asif he would diſcover where the 
Enemies were, and from thence gave the Signal to his Men ; who falling 


upon Cepiox's, flew him with many others ; thoſe that eſcaped were 


by the Senate's Order joyned with /Zarius. - About the ſame time Sextw 
Ceſar, whoſe Army was compoſed of thirty thouſand Foot and five thouſand 
Horſe, having marched among certain difficult Streits, was unexpeQed- 
ly fallen upon by Marins Fonatins ; who drove him intoa Valley, and for- 
ced him to runaway in his Litter (becauſe he was ſick) towards a certainRi- 
ver, paſſable only by one Bridge ; where, after having loſt the greateſt 
part of his Army, and the Remainder at every ſtep throwing away their 
Arms, with much difficulty he at length ſecured himſelf in 7heana. Hear: 
med -again as well as he could thoſe men he had left ; and with a Recruit 
ſent him, took the Field to go and relieve Acerra, which Papius ſtill beſieged; 
where encamping near the Beſiegers, they lay a long time without eithers 


daring to aſſault the other. 


For "Caius Marinsg hebravely repulſed the Marſians who came to en- 
gage him, and gave them chale to the very Hedges of their Vineyards; 
which ſeeing they had clambered over with much difficulty, he wouldpur- 
{ue them no farther. But S//z, who was encamped on the other ſidethe 
Vineyards, encountring the Flyers, flew likewiſe a great number of them. 
Sothat thatday the Marſians loſt fix thouſand Men, beſides great quantity of 
Arms, which the ViQtors got. Yet this Victory did but the more increaſe 
the fiercenels of the Mans. They gathered new Forces, and had the 
boldneſs to come and offer Battel to the Romans; who, for fear of being 0- 
verpowered, kept within their Trenches : For this Nation is very Warlike; 
and as report goes, never loſt the Day before ; and indeed to this very day 
never any triumphed in Rome over the Marſians, or without the Marſians. 
On another ſide of the Country about Mount Falernns, Fudacilins, T. Afrts 
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nius and P. Ventidius, with all their Forces joyned together, engaged the 
Army of Cz. Pompey ; routed him, and purſued him to: the very Gates of 
Firmo, where he ſhut himſelf up : And leaving 4franins to beliege the Ci- 
ty, the other two went each a leveral way about other Aﬀairs. Pompey 
reſently gave new Arms to ſuchas were preſerved from the Defeat; but 
h durſt not adventure a Shock till luch time as a freſh Army being cometg 
him, he cauſed Sw/pitins to take a Compals by unfrequented ways, andgain 
the Backs of the Enemy z giving him Orgers to fall on in the Rear, whilſt 
he charged them in Front. They tought ſo well on both ſides, that the Vi- 
Qory remained a long time in equal Ballance ; but when the Enemies ſaw 
their Camp burning, which S{pitins had ler on fire, and that Afranius was 
ſlain upon the place, their hearts failed them, and they fled away 'indil- 
order ; and as many as could, eſcaped to 4ſcoly. Pompey forthwith be- 
fieged the Town ; which Zudacilius, who was a- Native of it (fearing for 
his Country) ſtrove to ſuccour with eight Cohorts. He gave advice hereof 
to the Beſieged, with Orders to make a Sally upon the :Beſiegers ſo ſoon as 
they ſhould diſcover him coming at a diſtance, that the Enemy might not 
know on which fide to defend themſelves :- But the Inhabitants were:-{o 
cowardly, that they never {tirred toot ; which yet hindred not Zudacilius 
from forcing a Paſſage through his Enemies, andwith as many as could fol- 
low him entring the place, where he reproached them with their Cowar- 
dice and Diſobedience. After which, deſpairing of the ſafety of his Fel- 
lbw-Citizens, he cauſed all his Eneinies to be {lain, as well out of former 
hate as becauſe of the fault lately committed th deſpiſing his Orders, and 
giving by their Example occaſion to others to do the like. Then he cauſed 
a Pile to be raiſed in the Temple z upon which ſetting up a Bed, after ha- 
ving been very merry at a Feaſt, to which he invited his Friends, he took a 
draught of Poyſon ; and laying himſelf upon the Bed, deſired them to ſet 
fire tothe Pile, and {© died, thathe might not ſurvive his Country; Mean 
while the time of SeaCe/ar's Conſulate was expired, but the Senate pro- 
longed his Command for the year following; with the Authority of Capſul. 
As ſoon as he had his new Commiſſion, he tell upon twenty thouſand of his 
Enemies as they diſcamped ; killed eight thouſand upon the place, and car- 
ried off the Field an infinite number of Bucklers which the reſt that fled had 
kft. But his Sickneſs having forced him to ſtay ſome time about 4ſcoly, at. 
kngth carried him off ; and according to his deſire, C, Bebins fiacceeded in 
his Charge. Whilſt theſe things paſſed on the Coaſt of the Ionian Sea,on the 
other ſide the Hetrurians and the Umbrians with ſome of their Neighbou- 
ring People, drawn on by the Example of others, inclined to a Revolt. It 
was ſoon known at Rome, and the advice of it put them in new fears : 
Wherefore the Senate, apprehenſive of feeing themſelves encompaſſed by 
Enemies on all {ides, cauſed the Coaſts between Cuma and the City to be 
guarded by new Forces, in which for want of men, they entertained the 
Freed Men, a thing never before done ; and granted to thoſe Allies who had 
continued faithful the Freedom of their City, which was the only thing in 
the World they deſired. This Decree being publiſhed by all the People a- 
bout Hetruria, was received with general fatisfaQtiori. By this A& of 
Grace they engaged more firmly the true Friends of the people of Rowe, 
ſetled in their dury ſuch as were wavering, and made the Enemy more mild, 
1n hopes of the fame favour. They diſtributed not theſe new Citizens into 
the Tribes, which were already five and thirty, for fear they ſhould out- 
number the old ones; but they Gemed new Tribes, wherein they were y_ 
by Decuries ; {o that they gave laſt of all their Voices, which were 9 en 
uper- 
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ſuperfluous, becauſe the five and thirty Ancient were more than half the 


number of the Tribes. This deſign was not at firft obſerved , or perhaps 
the Allies contenting themſelves at preſent herewith, demanded no more, 


Notwithſtanding, being afterwards conſidered, it gave freſh occaſion to Ty: 
 mults. The people above the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, who yet knew nor 


that the Hetrurians had changed their minds, had ſent fifteen thonſand Mey 
to their Aſſiſtance, whom they had ordered to march through all the þ 
ways imaginable. Cy. Pompey, lately made Conſul, furprized them, kil. 
led about five thouſand of them, and the reſt diſperſed, endeavouring tg 
recover their Countries through rough and craggy ways, and in all the Ri. 
gors of a ſharp Winter ; having nothing but Acorns to eat, periſhed almoſt 
all with Cold and Hunger. During the ſame Winter Portius Cato, Col. 
league to Pompey, going to War upon the Marſians, was ſlain. Aﬀer 
which Z. Cluentins, to brave Sylla, who lay encamped on the Pompeian 
Halls, went and encamped within three _—_ of him : And la, not 
able to brook the affront, without ſtaying for thoſe that were gone to Fo- 
rage, went out and charged him ; but he was beaten and forced to retreat, 
The Foragers being returned, he once more fell on, put Cluentivs hardto 
it, and forced him to remove. his Camp further off ; whither there com- 
ing to him a Recruit of Gamls, he returned once more to try the For. 
tune of the Field. As the two Armies were drawn up; a Gawl of very 
Stature advanced, and dared any Roman to a ſingle Combat , bur he being 
ſlain by a very ſmall Numidian, ſtruck all the reſt of the Gauls into ſucha 
Panick, that they turned their backs ; and by the diſorder of their Flight, 
cauſed all thereſt of C/uentiys Army to do the like, and fly by the way to 
wards Nola. Sylls purſued them {© cagerly, that he ſlew thirty thouſand df 
them by the way ; and becauſe they would not open more than one of the 
Gates of Nola, tolet themin, the Inhabitants fearing leſt the Enemy ſhould 
preſs in with them, there were rwenty thouſand more ſlain underthe Wall; 
among whom was Claentins, performing to the laſt all the Offices of a braye 
and, gallant Leader: The General going, marched againſt the Hirtians, 
and began to beliege * Zquilznia.Whereupon,the Inhabitants expeCting the 
Aſſiſtance of the Zucanirzrs, who were to come the ſame day, demanded 
time to conſider about their Surrendry. He who knew their Cunning, gave 
them an hourstime ; during which he cauſed to be brought great quantity 
of Bavins of Vine-twigs to the Foot of the Wall, which was onl - Beams 
of Timber ; and the hour being pakt ſet fire to them. Sothey furrnlin 
only for fear, he gave the Plunder of the Town to the Soldiers as if it 
beentaken by Storm ; which Example made other Cities of the Hirpins wi 
lingly ſubmit themſelves to the Romans. Thoſe being yielded, he carried 
the War to the * Samnites ; not by thoſe Avenues which were gnegny 
Mntilas their Chief, but by fetching a Compafs through Ways by wh 
they never thought an Enemy could come. So that falling in among them, 
at unawares, he ſlew great numbers, the reſt flying every way they 
could ; and /{wtilus himſelf being wounded, eſcaping with very few into 
Tfernia. Sylla, after having pillaged the Camp, marched to * Bovians, 
whereiwas held an Aſſembly of the Rebel People'; where becauſe there 
were three Forts, whilſt the Inhabitants thought only of defending them- 
ſelves from him, he cauſed ſome Cohorts. to march about, with Order to 
ſtorm each of theſe Forts on the other ſide, and ſignifie to him by the ſmoak 
when they were Maſters of them : Which ſucceeding happily, he approach 
ed the Walls; and after three hours Aſſault, took the Town. This was 
what paſt under H#a's Condutt during this War ;, after which he went to 


Rome 
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Rome, todemarid the Conſulate. As for Cx. Pompey, he reducet the Mar- 
lians, the Marcinians and the Veſtins. On the other ſide C. Coſconins, Pre- 
tor, burnt * Salapia after having taken it by force, reduced Canes under * Salpe. 
the Obedience of the Romans ; and having beſieged * CI the Sam- * Canofs 
nites cameto relieve, after a ſtout and rugged Fight, with great loſs of men 
on both ſides, he was repulſed, and forced to retire into Cuma : But he ſoori 
got a Revenge ; for as the Army of the Samniteslay only parted from the 
Roman by a River, 7rebatius their General ſent to Coſcontys, that he ſhould 
either paſs the River, and he would retire ; or that he ſhould retire;and him- 
ſelf would paſs the River, that they might come to a Battel. Coſconius 
choſe rather to retire ; and as ſoon as Zrebatins was paſſed, defeated him x 
purſuing his routed Men to the River ſide, where moſt of them were 
drowned : So that the Enemy loſt fifteen thouſand men, and the reſt with 
Trebatins eſcaped into Canuyſa. Coſconius after this Viftory, went to ſpoil 
the Countries of Zarinate, Yenuſa and Pouilla , and aſſaulting the Pediculs, 
in two days became Maſter of all the Nation, who came and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves. His Succeſſor C-cilins Meteltus, ro whom he delivered up the Army, 
defeated thoſe of Powilla in a Battel, where Popedius, one of the Authors of 
the Rebellion, being killed, the Remainder of his Forces came by Bands to 
ſubmit tothe Conqueror. Thus the War of the Allies continued with much 
heat until in the end all /ra/y obtained the Right of free Citizens of Rome, 
fave only the Lucanians and the Samnites ; who notwithſtanding, ſoon after 
were admitted as well as the reſt, and diſtributed by Tribes, as we have ſaid 
before, for fear they ſhould have more Votes than the ancient Citizens, be- 
ing indeed more numerous. | 


About the ſame time there aroſe another Tumult in the City np Debts; 


for ſome exaQted the Intereſt of money lent with more rigor than was per- 
mitted by the ancient Laws. For it ſeems the Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
abhorred Uſury as a Trade ruinous to the Poor, and an occaſion 'of Law- 
Suits and Enmities. The Perſians themſelves had no better opinion of it ; 
and made the difference but very ſmall between the praQtice of it, and 
cheating and lying. Notwithſtanding, becauſe Uſury was now permitted 
by a Cuſtom introduced ſome years paſt, the Creditors had ſome Right to 
demand it, but the Debtors delayed Payment under pretence of Wars and 
Tumults : Some there were likewike, that ſeeing themſelves oppreſſed by the 
Ufurers, threatned to have them condemned ina Fine. A{ellio the Pretor, 
Judge of theſe matters, did all he could to compoſe all Differences ; but not 
ing able to compals it, he left them to the Law, after having explained to 
the other Judges, as in a difficult matter, what was Right, and what was 
Cuſtom. Whereupon the Ufurers, who could not endure riention fhould 
be made of the old Laws; gotrid of the Pretor in this manner : One day, as. 
be Gacrificed in the Temple of Caſtor, ſurrounded with a great Croud of 
people, as is ordinary, ſome one having thrown a Stone at hint he ſet down 
theCup, and began to fly towards the Temple of Yeftz ; but being preven- 
ted by others who ſtopt his paſſage, heran into a Favernto hide himſelf, 
where they cut his throat. In this Confuſion many who thought he had e- 
Caped into the Cloiſter of the Yefals, purſuing him with too much heat of 
——_ ran into thoſe places where men cannot eriter without Sacrilege. 
was cllio the Prztor killed in exerciſing his Office, clad in the holy 
Habit of Cloth of Gold, worn only on folemn Feſtivals, about two 6f the 
Clock, in the middle of the place, and offering a Sacrifice. The Senate cau- 
kdtobe publiſhed by ſound of Trumpet, that they would give to whoever 
S ſhould diſcover the Authors of this Murder a Reward in Money, if a Free 
| ma, 
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Man, his Liberty, if a Slave, and Pardon, if one of the Accomplices : Yet 
they could never gain any intelligence of it ; forthe Uſurers took a courſe 
co ſtifle even the Memory of this Riot, which we may likewiſe reckon a- 
mong the Tumults of the City. It was followed by thoſe Differences which 
happened between the Chiets of the Factions, who asin open War aſſailed 
each other with formed Armies, each propoſing no leſs price of his Vite- 
ry than his Country, of which he pretended to become Maſter. It wasim- 
mediately after the War of the Allies that theſe Diſſentions took Birth, and 


thus they began. 


After that 1Mithridates King of Pontus, and other Countries had ſeized 


- on Bythinia, Phrygia, and the neighbouring ſia, as we have ſaid inone of 


our former Books ; le, then Conſul, - obtained for his part of the Goverr- 
ment the Province of {{z, «with Commiſſion tor the War againtt Mithrj. 
dates. Before his departure from the City, Marizs, who thought there 
would be more profit than danger in this War ; and beſides, ſpurred for- 
ward with a deſire to Command ; engaged by a World of Promiles P. $. 
pitius, Tribune of the People, to ſerve him in this Aﬀair ; and at the fame 
time put the new Citizens in hopes to raiſe them to an Equality with the ld 
ones 1n their Votes, and cauſe them to be diſtributed among the ancient 
Tribes. By doing them this kindneſs, he laboured for himſelf ; of which, 
though he made no {hew, yet was itonly for his own ends he fought their 
favour. Slpitius preſently made a Law, which if it had paſſed, had given 
Marius the whole Authority in the Commonyealth, ſo much would the 
New Citizens have out-voted the Old by reaſon of their numbers. Theol 
ones who perceived it, oppoſed it with all their might ; and at laſt, upon 
this difference they grew to ſo much heat, as to come to handy Strokes and 
Stones. The miſchiefs increaſing, the Conſuls fearing leſt in the Aﬀembly, 
which was nigh at hand, they ſhould come to the laſt Extremities, ordained 
Feaſts for ſeveral days like to the ſolemn ones, with intent to prolong the time 
of the Aſſembly, and the danger wherewith the City was threatned : But 
Sulpitins, without having regard to the Feaſts, gave order to thoſe of his 
Faltion to meet forthwith upon the place, with Arms under their Gowns, 
to make uſe of upon occaſion, even againſt the Conſuls themſelves : And 
prepared in this manner, he began to declare againſt theſe Feaſts, as unlaw- 
tul; commanding Sz and 0. Pompey to revoke them at that very moment, 
that the People might paſs their Suffrages concerning the Laws. This dif- 
courſe raiſed a great Tumult ; Swords were drawn as before was agreed on, 
and the Points preſented to the Conſuls, who would not yet give way toit, 
till ſuch time as Pompey luckily and nimbly getting away, S$z/la withdrew un- 
der pretence to go and conſider of it. Mean while Pompey, Son to the Con- 
ful, and Son in Law to yllz, for having ſpoken ſomething (I know not what) 
too freely, was ſhin by Sulpitius Fattion ; and Sy{a returning in a ſmall time 
after, revoked the Feaſts; and at the ſame inſtant went away for Cpu, 
where his Army lay, with deſign to march from thence into 4a, againſt 
Mithridates , toras yet he knew notthe Plot laid again{t him. The Feaſts 
being revoked, and Sylla gone, Swlpitins paſſed the Law about which ſo much 
ſtir had been made ; 'and withal, inſtead of Hz, gave Commiſſion to Marius 
to make War againſt A7:thridates.* Sylla having advice hereof, reſolved to 
defend his Commiſſion with Arms : Andto this end drays together his Sol- 
diers, who hoped as well as he every man to do hisown buſineſs in this Ex- 
pidition againſt Mithridates ; and judged if Marius went he would employ 


others. After having recounted to them all the'cauſes of Complaint he had 
: again 
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* againſt Aarins and Sulpitins, without explaining himſelf farther (for he 


durſt not openly declare himſelf in this matter) he exhorted them to be in a 
readinels to receive his Commands. They who knew his deſign, and feared 
to loſe the Booty of the Aſian Expedition, diſcover'd to him what he kept ſe- 
cret ; and beſought him to take courage, and lead them to the Ciry. He 
received this diſcourſe with infinite joy, and forthwith cauſed ſix Legions t6 
march ; whoſe Officers not daring to reſolve to bear Arms againſt their 
Country, drew off, to preſent themſelves at Rome z fo that there remained 
not in this Army any Perſon of Quality but the Queſtor. Upon advice of 
this brought to the City, Deputics were {:nt to meet him, to demand of 
him, for what reaſon he came thus armed into his Country : To whom he 
anſwered, thatit was with intent todeliver it from Tyranny. He made the 
fame Anſwer to all thoſe whom they ſent one after another. Yet in the end; 


- he promiſed, that if the Senate would aſſemble in the Field of Mars, and 


caule Marius and Su{pitins tobe there, he would comelikewile, and do all 
things that ſhould be agreed on by all the World. As he drew nearer, his 
Colleague Pompey came to meet him z and having applauded his Aon, 
promiſed his Aſſiſtance. As for Marius and Sulpitius, who had not had time 
enough to prepare themſelves, they ſent other Deputies in the Senate's 
name, who propoſed to him not to advance nearer the City than the fifth 
Stone tall this Aﬀair were more fully conſidered of. The Conſuls, who dif- 
covered the Cheat, granted the Deputies what they demanded ; bur ſcarce- 
ly were they gone but they followed them, and fieſed on the Celimontare 
Gate, and the Contiguous Wall with one Legion ; Pompey commanding a- 
nother, ſieſed on the Little Hill, the-third gained the Wooden Bridge, and 
the fourth drew upin Battel before the Wall, whilſt $//z entred the City in 
a fighting Poſture. He was recieved 2s an Enemy, for at firſt they with- 
ſtood him with hurling of Darts out of their Windows ; but when he had 
threatned thoſe in the Houſes to let fire to the next Streets, they threw no 
more. Marius and Sw/pitizs, and the reſt of their Fattien, having preſent- 
ly armed themſelves, encountred them in the place called the Z#/quiline ; 
where was fought the firſt Battel ever {een inthe City between two Contrary 
Parties z not in diſorder, as formerly in their Tumults ; but in open War, 
with Enſigns diſplayed, and Trumpets founding : For their Animoſities had 

urged things to theſe Extremities, becauſe no perſon had endeavoured to a 
ply a Remedy in the beginning. S's Party had at firſt the worſt of it, 

and began to give ground ; when himſelf took an Enſign, and ran to carr 
tinto the Groſs of his Enemies. Then the Soldiers, either out of reſpect 
they bore their General, or fear of that Infamy wherewith thoſe are brand- 
ed that forſake their Colours, quitted all thoughts of Flight, and returned to 
the Charge. There was brought to them likewiſe from the Camp another 
Body of treſh Men, and another was ſent about by the way of the Suburra; 
to > Joke their Enemies inthe Rear. Whereupon AZarins Soldiers, who, 
already tired, defended themſelves but faintly againſt freſh Men ; and who 
belides, feared leſt they ſhould inclole them behind, invited tlioſe Citizens 
who ſtill fought from their Houſes tocome down to them, and pronounced 
Liberty to ſuch Slaves as would come to their Aſſiſtance: But when they 
faw that no one ſtirred to help them they loſt all hope, and wentout of the 
City, and with themall the Perſons of Quality of their Party. Sa being 
gone into the 74 Sacra, (or the Holy Way) where the Soldiers had the bold- 
neſs to take ſomething by force, he cauſed them to be puniſhed in the ſight 
of all the people : And after having placed Courts of Guard through all the 
pntcipal places in the City, he divided with his Colleague the labour of that 
Ddd nighty 
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night, which they ſpent without any ſleeping, ſtill going from Quarter tg 
Quarter to take care leſt the Citizens ſhould receive fome injury trom the 
victorious Soldier. 


Next day in the Morning they called an Aſſembly of the people, where 
they bemoaned the —_— eltate of the Common-wealth, abandoned 
for long time tothe paſſion of Seditious People, laying, they had beencon, 
ſtrained to do what they had done ; and that it was their advice, that for 
the future nothing ſhould be brought to the people, without having been 


firſt debated in the Senate z and that to that purpoſe the ancicatcuſtom - 


which they had —_— ſhould be revived. They propoſed likewiſe the 
holding no more Aſſemblies for the creation of Officers by Tribes, but by 
Centuries, according to the inſtitution of Servius Zullins. That thus the 
firſt deliberation of Afﬀairs depending, on the Senate, and being nol 

committed to the ſuffrage of the pooes , who having nothing to bo, 
feared nothing, violence would give place, and good order be eſtabliſhed, 


nor would there remain any more matter for Sedition. Having by this, 


means and many others retrenched the authority of the Tribunes, which 
was mountedeven to exceſs, becauſe the Body of the Senate was in a man- 


| ner deſpiſed, by reaſon of the ſmall number of the Senators, they added 


to them three hundred of the greateſt and moſt worthy men of all the Ci. 
ty : but before all other things they cancelled as void and contrary to the 
Laws all that S#/p:tius had done ſince the Feaſts ordained by the Conluk, 
Thus from Tumults they came to Murders, and from Murders to Wars; 
and never. before did any Roman Army enter their Country to commit 
as of Hoſtility : but after this time all the Differences that happened be. 
tween their Citizens, were determined by Arms : ſometimes one party bes 
came Maſters of the City, ſometimes the other, which yet was no hinder: 
ance, that in the mean time other places were not beſieged and fack'd, or 
that they felt not el{ewhere thoſe calamities uſually attendant upon War: 
for in ſumm, there was no longer any Honour or Conſcience, Love to the 
Common-wealth or their Country, which they violated not by number 
leſs Crimes. After all this, .Su/pitius Tribune of the People, Marius who 
had been ſix times Conſul, his Son, P. Cethegus, Funins Brutus, Cn.ahd 
O.Granius, P. Albinovanus. M. Leftorius and other Senators, to the num- 
ber of twelve, who were gone out of the City, accuſed to be the Authors 
of Sedition, and to have called" the Slaves to liberty, were declared Ene- 
mies to the Roman People, with permiſſion to the firſt that met them, to 
Kill them unpuniſhed, or to bring them to the Conſuls, beſides which they 
confiſcated their Goods, and ſent Men into all parts to ſearch for them 
{ome of which found Su{pitizs, and flew him.: *As for Maris, he eſcaped\ 
without Uſher,or without ſo much as a Servantto MMinturnum, where, as he 


{lept in a Room into which there came not a ſpark of light, the Magiſtrate 


of the City fearing the Decree of the Roman People, whilſt on the other 
{ide he himſelf could not reſolve to kill a man who had been fix times Con- 
ſul, and done ſuch great things, gave it in commiſſion toa certain Gaul he 
met by chance, whom he Roviffied with a Sword to that purpoſe. But 


this man ( as report goes) drawing near //arius's Bed in the dark, grew 
fearful, becauſe he imagined he ſw a flame dart out of his eyes; and when 
he raiſing himſelf up, cryed out, Dareſt thoa kill Caius Marius ? The 
Gaul aſtoniſhed, fled haſtily out of the Chamber, roaring with aloud voice, 
that he could not kill Marins, Whereupon the Magiſtrate, who before 


with much inward trouble had reſolved upon the ation, wasnow touch , 
wit 
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with a ſenſe of Religion; beſides, he remembred the preſage which when 
Mearins was yet an Infant, promiſed him the ſeventh Conſulſhip. For 'tis 
faid there fell upon his Boſom ſeven Eagiety, whereupon the Divines fore- 
told, that he ſhould ſeven times obtain ſupreme Honour.. Thoſe of Miz- 
turnium ſeriouſly weighing this, and judging what had happened to the 
Gaul, came from above, torthwith led Marius out of the Town to a place 
where he might be in greater ſafety, who knowing that 5//a's Horlemen 
ſought after him, left that place, and went towards the Sea-fide through 
-ways, till he found a {mall Cabbin, into which heentred, and laid him- 
' elf down among the Leaves to repoſe himſelfa little; he had notlainthere 
long, but he heard a noiſe which made him creep cloſer under the leaves, 
but then the noiſe increaſing, heleaped into a Filher-boat which lay there 
by chance,out of which he put an old Fellow that was the Maſter of it, and 
then cutting the Boat-rope which faſtened it, and hoiſting Sail left himſelf 
to Fortune, he was carried to a certain Ifle where he ſaw by accident paſs 
by a Ship in which he knew ſome of his Friends, with whom he went into 
Africa, yet he could not land being hindred by Sextus Governour of thar 
Province, becauſe of his being declared Enemy ; ſo he was forced to ſpend 
that Winter on the Numidian Sea. The news whereof being come to 
Cethegus, Granius, Albinovanus, Zettorins, and thole others i by 
the fame Judgment, and who leaving the City with Marius the Son had 
taken SanQuary in the Court of Aardreſtal _ of Numidia, they em- 
ued and came to Marins, being themſelves likewiſe jealous leſt that 
King ſhould deliver them to the Enemy. They wanted neither good will 
nor courage to aſſault their Country after $/l2's example, but becauſe they 
had yet no Army they waited only an opportunity. Mean while, $//2, who 
was the firſt ever made himſelf Maſter of the City by Arms, contenting 
himſelf with being revenged on his Enemies, without doing any violence 
to the other Citizens, ſent his Army before to Capua, and reſumed the 
charge of Conſul. But the FaCtion of the Fugitives, and principally the 
rich, with ſome well monied women no longer ſtanding in fear of Arms; 
defired the return of their Citizens ; ſo that they ſpared neither pains nor 
coſt, nor the attempting the lives of the Conſuls themſelves ; for they 
thought their deſign would never take effeCt ſo long as they lived. As for 
ils, he might be fafe in the midſt of that Army granted him by the Se- 
mte to make War upon Mithridates, who would not forfake him, though 
his Conſulate were expired; but for Pompey his Colleague he was in great 
danger, ſo the people took compaſſion of him, and gave him the Govern- 
ment of Zraly with the Army then commanded by Cz. Pompey. This 
tghtily troubled Cxeus, yet when Quintus was come to the Army, and on 
the morrow began to exerciſe his Command, the other ſubmitted to him as a 
private man z but a ſhort time after all the Soldiery being crowded about 
the Conſul, under pretence of hearing what he ſaid, he was ſlain, and up- 
on the ation every one flying a ſeveral way, C.came in, feigning tobe 
mightily troubled, as at a Villany committed againſt all _ and Juſtice, 
ever, his anger laſted not long, but he preſently relumed the Carh- 
mandof the Army. When the Conſuls death was known inthe City, $/- 
libegan to be fearful of himſelf, and after walked not the Streets without a 
= company of Friends, who deſerted him not by night, butnot ſtaying 
g after, he departed for Capya, and thence took his march towards 


Ala, 
After this, the Friends of thoſe Baniſhed, ſupported by the authority of 
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Cinna, Succeſſor to Sylla in the Dignity of Conſul, began to let the geay, 
Citizens know the deſign 4/ariws had to mingle them among theancignr 
Tribes, to the intent, that not giving their Votes laſt, they. might haye as 
much power in the Common-wealth as others, which was the tirſt cauſe of 
Marins and the other Exiles return. The ancient Curzens oppoſed it all 
they could, upheld by O#avis the other Conſul, while Cinza fignd for 
the new, ſuſpeQed to have been corrupted by three hundred Talents he 
had received. Now thoſe of C:zza's Party came to the' place armed yyith 
Swords under their Gowns, where with loud cries they began to demana 


their being mixed among the other Tribes, but the bett part of the people - 


came in like manner armed about Oc#4v4us, who attended in his Houſe, 
what would be the iſſue of this Tumult. They brought him word,'thar 
the greateſt part of the Tribunes oppoſing the Demand, the new Cititens 
had with Swords driven them from the * Xoftrum,upon reportof which he 
haſtens by the F7 Szcra, followed by a good company of men of Var, 
and. like a Torrent falls in upon the Aflembly, paſſes over the Bodirsof 
thoſe that firſt encountred him, diſperſes the multitude, and after having 
terrified the contrary Party, returns to the Temple of Caſtor and Polux, 
without doing any more, for his Colleagues fake, to whom he bore reſpe. 
But_ thoſe which followed him without ſtaying for his command, threy 
themſelyes upon' the new Citizens, and after the killing of magy purſued 
the reſt to the City Gates. Cinmna, who confident in the multitudes of the 
Countrymen, had promiſed himſelf Victory when he perceived co 
had made the leſſer number viQtorious, he ran through the City, and 

ed the Slaves to liberty ; but when he ſaw no perſon joyn with him, he 
went out to the Neighbouring Cities to whom the Right of Freedom had 
been granted, as f 7ibur, Preneſte, and others as far as Nola; and after ha- 
ving folicited them to revolt, began to raiſe money to defray the Expence 
of the War. Whilſthe made preparation for the execution of his Deſi 

C. Milonins, Q. Sertorins, and another C. Marins Senators of the a 
FaQtion came tohim. But the Senate declared Cinna, forhaving forſaken 
the Common-wealth in imminent danger and called the Slaves to Liberty, 
to have forfeited his Freedom of the City, and Dignity of Conſul, and 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead)/.. Merl then Prieſt of Fupiter, who is the only 
Prieft that goes continually with a Mitre , for the others wear it only when 
they ſacrifice. Mean while, Cizne went his way towards Capus, where 
lay another Army for the Roman People, being arrived he laboured all he 
could to gain the good will of the Officers 2nd * Tribunes, and ſuch Sena- 
tors as were there, going to this purpoſe to the Aſſembly in the habit of a 
private man, without Rods, and tears in his eyes, he ſpake to themin 
this manner : 


The Oration of Cinna. 


Ou behold me here, ( Gentlemen ) d: ſpoiled of an Honour Treceived from 

you. The People gave it me by their Votes; and yet the Senate have de 

prived me of it, without asking the conſent of the People. Though this Aﬀrant 

be done tomy perſon, Tcomplain leſs of my own intereſt than yours : for towhit 

purpoſe now ſhould we court the favour of the Tribes? In what can yoube ſe- 

wviceable to ns? or to what end are your Aſſemblies or your Votes, ſinte they 
can cancel what you do; and you your ſelves ſo eaſily change your minds ? 


Aﬀer 
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'Aﬀter having ſpoke* thus to provoke them to anger, and made many 
complaints of the miſery of his condition, he rent his Robe, and leaping 
fromthe Tribunal, threw himſelf upon the ground, where he lay extend- 
ed a long time, till out of pure compaſſhon they raiſed him up, returned 
' himinto the Tribunal-Sear, and having reſtored him the Rods in Quality 

of Conſul, defired him to take heart, and lead' rhem where-ever hehad 
occaſion for their Service.” He accepted their offers, and improving the 
opportunity, received the Oath of .Otficers and Soldiers. Being in this * 
manner confirmed, he went through the Cities of the Allies, exciting 
them as the cauſers of his preſent calamity, and for that reaſon drew from 
each good ſums of money. There were likewiſe many principal men of 
theCity, which came to joyn with him, only becauſe it troubled them at 
any time to ſee the Common-wealth at quiet, - Whilſt Cizzma was-thus 
wholly employed in making his preparations, the Conſuls Oitaviss and 
Merula, fortified the City, raiſed Engines on the Walls, and levied' Sol- 
diers as well among thole Allies continued faithtul to them; as among the 
Gauls ; they likewiſe gave order to Cz, Pompey, who was with an Army 
0a the Ionian Sea, to come ſpecdily to the relief of his Country, which 
he forthwith did, and encamped betore the Collatine Gate. 


_ Cizna coming about the ſame time, pitched his Camp very near, and as ri 
foont as Marins had notice of it he came with the companiohs of his Baniſh- XVL 
ment, and landed in #truria, whither about five hundred of his Friends 
out of the City went to meet him. He appeared in a ſlovenly dreſs, his 
Beard and Hair long, untrimmed and unkembed, to beget the more com- 
paſſion : thus went he from City to City, talking of his Fights and Viato- 
ries againſt the Cimbrians, and ( which they hearkened to with morede- 
light.) promiſing them to employ his utmoſt power and credit to procure 
the paſſing of the Law in favour of the new Citizens. ; Having by theſe 
,means aſſembled ſix thouſand Etrurians, he comes and joyns with Cizna, 
who wes joyful to have this great man his companionin the War. All 
the Forces of that Faftion being come up, they encamped in three 
Camps on the Banks of the 7iber,) Cinna and Carbo direAly againſt the 
City, Sertorins above it, and Marius to the Sca-ward : ' they likewiſe 
made Bridges over the River to cur off the City from Proviſions. Aarins 
took O/tia by ſtorm, which he pillaged, and C:zza took Rimini, whither he 
ſent part of his Forces, that no relief might come to the Beſieged from the 
Province of Gaul. Mean while, the Conſuls were extremely difquieted, 
becauſe they ſtill ſtood in need of an Army ; and ſince they could not re- 
call 5/z, who was already gon over into Aſia, they ſent to Metellns em- 
ployed in the Remains of the Social War againſt the Samnites, to put an 
endto that Aﬀair uponthe beſt conditions he could, and come to relieve his 
beliege4 Country , but whilſt he delayed*granting their Demands, M«- 
rashaving advice of it, prevented him, and promiſed them all they defired : 
lo the Samnites took Marius's Party. He, had likewiſe intelligence in the 


# | City with pins Claudins the Tribune, who had the command of the 
& | Guard at the Zanicula, who in the acknowledgment of a favour formerly 
| Kceived from Marius, opened him one morning the Gete, and gave him 
a } Entrance into the City, whither Cizza came likewiſe with him, but they 
ſ- 


were ſoon repulſed by Oftavins and Pompey, who came ſpeedily in. » Soon 
ater fell many Thunderbolts into Pom»eys Camp, which flew ſundry per- 
ons of Quality, and among the reſt the Proconſul himſelf. And now that 
Marizs had taken order that no Proviſion could come tothe City neither yy 

the 
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the River nor by Sea, he aſſaulted the Neighbouring Cities, where lay the 
* Larica» Granaries of the Roman People: He took by Stratagem Autium, * Aricja, 
* city of Lavi- * L.anuvia, and ſeveral others z and became Maſter of ſome by Treaſon, $9 
wh that having now likewiſe cut them oft from Proviſion to the Land-ward, he 
was ſo bold as to deſign going to Rome by the Appian Way, betore the Be. 
ſieged could get any Proviſion from elſewhere , and to this end he with Cy. 


+ boat twelve 949 Carbo and Sertorinus went and encarmped at the * twelfth Stone from the- 


Miles and an City. Oftavins, Craſſus and Metellus went end encamped right againſt them 
balf. on the Alban Hill, to oppoſe their Enterpriſes ; andthough they were the 
ſtronger both in the Valour of their Soldiers and their Number, yet they 
would not engage them, not thinking it convenient to commit the ſaf 
of their Country to the hazard of one {ole Battel. But when Cizna had fenr 
Cryers about the City, to proclaim that he gave liberty toall Slaves that 
would come liſt themſelves in his Service, and that they ſaw they wentaway 
by whole Bands ; the Senate fearing leſt by too long want of ViQtuakthe 
People ſhould grow mad, chan ed their mind, andlent Deputies to Cinng, 
to treat of Peace. He firlt of all demanded if they came to him as Conkil, 
or as a private Perſon ; but they finding themſelves perplexed with this 
Queſtion, couldan{wer nothing, and fo returned : Soon atter a great mulg- 
tude of Free Perſons left the City, and came and yielded to Cizna ; ſome 
for fear of Famine, and others as having no Averſion to his Party, and find- 
ing the Occaſion fayourable. Wherefore now, no more fearing any thing, 
he advanced with his Forces, and came and encamped within fl? ht-ſhot of 
the Walls, which put Oi#awins Party into great a7 ng Beſides 
durſt no more attempt = thing, ſeeing continually Run-aways and Meſſen- 
gers going and coming from one {ide to the other. Mean while the Senate 
knew not what to reſolve on z they looked upon itasan unworthy thingty 
depoſe Merula, whom they had made Conlul in the place of Cana, ama 
who was Prieſt to Zupiter, and never deſerved any Reproach : Yet in the 
end they were. conſtrained to lend Deputies to Ciz»a, to treat with him for 
Peace, and toComplement him in the Quality of Conſul. They were at 
to propoſe him any Conditions, but only torequeſt him to ſwear he would 
not {lay any inthe City : He would not take an Oath in thoſe terms ; How- 
ever, he gave his Word, that by his good will,or by his conſent, there ſhould 
not bea Perſon put to death in the City ; ,and ſent word to Ottavius, who 
was entred the City by the Gate on the other ſide, that he ſhould depart 
leſt ſomething might happento him which he could not prevent. He gave 
this Anſwer tothe Depuries, ſeated in the Tribunal like a Conſul. But Me 
7145, Who ſtood up by him, kept ſilence ; and by the ſternneſs of his Looks 
made it ſufficiently appear what a Slaughter he did intend. After this Word 
given, the Senate having recalled Cizza and Marius (for they well perceived 
this laft was the Author, and that the other did but ſubſcribe) MMariw a 
{wered in a ſcoffing manner, that it was notlawful for baniſhed Men tore- 
turn intothe City : Sothe Tribunes of the People immediately cancelled the 
Sentence of Baniſhment, given againſt him and the reſt, ugder the Conks 
late of ylla. 


XVI. Thus they were received into Rome with a publick Conſternation, and 
as they began to plunder the Goods of all ſuch as ſeemed but any way 
enclined to the contrary Party, without any perſons forbidding them. Cizzz 
and Marius had upon Oath promiſed Security to Ofavins. T he Divinesat 
ſured him he need fear nothing, yethis Friends adviſed him to leave the City; 
but he anſwering them that he would never forſake his Country, eſpecially 

as 
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as long as he was Conlul, retired to the Zariculwm, with the moſt Conlide- 
rable of the City, and a partot the Army, mounting the Tribunal habited 
like a Conſul, and accompanied by Lictors with Rods and Axes. And juſt 
when Cerſorinus was coming with his Horſe-Men, end that his Friends yet 
offered him a Horſe to make his Eſcape on, he vouchſated not to ſtir, but ex- 

dhis death with an admirable Conftancy. Cexfcrizns carried his head 
to Cinna, who cauſed it to be fixed on the T ribunal tor Orations ; and this 
was the firſt ConluPs head that ever was tixed there. Soon after the heads 
of others, whodyed in this raging fury, were likewiſe expoſed as SpeCtacles 
in the ſame place : And this horrible Cuſtom endured long after in all Maf- 
ficres committed at Rome between the Enemy Factions. - Every one of the 


Victors ſought out his Enemy to deſtroy him ; no perlon was defended from - 


the cruelty of theſe Murtherers neither by the Dignity of Senator, nor that 
of Knight ; and as many Senators as they killed, they brought their heads 
tothe Tribunal. There was no longer any reſpeC&t either towards Gods or 
Men; and after having eommitted ſuch dreadful Crimes, they ſunght to fa- 
tisfie themſelves with SpeCtacles yet more {hameful, cutting off the heads of 
the Slain, and making a {how of their misforcune; whether to ſtrike terror 
nto, or to give a Criminal ſatisfaction to the eyes of the Vulgar. Among 
thoſe that periſhed, the two Zulins's, C. and Zucins ; Serranus, Coulin to Zu- 
ens P., Lentulus, C. Numitorins, and M. Bebixs, were found dead in the 
Ftreets. "Craſſus flying, killed his Son, for fear he ſhould fall into the hands 
e thoſe purſued him, trom whom himſelf could not eſcape. A. Anthony, 
the Orator, eſcaped to a certain Farm-Houle, where the Farmer gave him a 
Retreat, and kept him ſome time concealed ; but the Farmer's Servant, be- 
cauſe of this Gueſt, going to the Tavern for Wine oftaner than he was wont ; 
the Vintner enquiring the reaſon, he privately told him ; who, as ſoon as he 
had given him his Wine, gave preſent advice to Aarins. Upon the News 
of it Marins was fo tranſported with joy, that he would have come himſelf 
to have been his Executioner ; but his Friends difſwading him, he ſcnt a Tri- 
bune with Soldiers. Anthony dilcourled them with ſo good a Grace, and 
perſwaded them with ſo many Reaſons, that he gained their Compaſſion 
tl ſuch time as the Tribune, who had ſtayed below, wondring at this delay, 
came himſelf into the Chamber ; and whilit he was yet talking, thruſt his 
Word into his Belly ; and cutting off his head, ſent it to Marins. Cornutus 
being hid under the Tiles, was {aved by the Cunning of his Slaves ; who 
taving found a dead Body, caſt iton a Pile ; and when they ſaw thoſe that 
ameto ſearch for him, putting fire to it, ſaid, they burnt the Body of their 
Maſter, who was ſtrangled. Q. Aharins waited an opportunity till AZarins 
wantto the Capitol to ſacrifice, out of hopes that out of Religion to the 
place he would grant him Pardon : But as he was coming to do his Reve- 
tence to MZarins ; as ſoon as he perceived him, he commanded his People 
forthwith to cut his Throat, and that in the very Temple ; and his Head fer- 
vedfora SpeQacle as well as that of the Orator Anthony, and fo many other 
Pretorians and Conſulars. Nor was it permitted to give Sepulture to their 
Bodies, the conquering Party would have them expoſed to be devoured by 
Dogs and Fowls of the Air. The Seditious themſelves did, unpuniſhed, Kitt 
oneanother at every turn. Some they drove from their Houſes, others they 
oiled of their Goods, others deprived of their Dignities, Sllz's Laws they 
ancelled, flew his Friends ; and after having pulled down his Houſe, and 
wnfiſcated his Goods, declared him Enemy of the State. They ſought like- 
wile for his Wife and Children, to put them todeath ; and they eſcaped but 


very narrowly. Thus was the City oppreſſed with all forts of Miſchiefs and 
Calamiries, 
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Calamities. Atlength, after ſo many Executions of Perlons without Con- 
demnation, they thought it convenient under pretence of obſerving Forms 
of Juſtice, to bring Mera, the Prieſt of Zupiter, tohis Tryal z andto thar 
end ſuborned Accuſers. - He was not guilty of any Crime ; but Ciznz hated 
him, becauſe he had been named his Succeſſor, though it was never his ſeek. 
ing. At the ſametime they gave a Summons to Zutatius Catulus, Why had 
been Colleague with AZarins in the Cimbrian War, and was obliged tohim 
for faving his life ; but forgetting that good turn, had been his. cruel Per. 
ſecutor during his Baniſhment. Lhey appointed Guards, which they per. 
ceived not, to watch their Motions, till the day aſſigned ; which being come, 
they were called four ſeveral times by the Uſher, with the Interval of ſome 
hours between each Call : And when they ſhould have come to have plead. 
ed their Cauſe, Word was brought that Merz had cut his own Veins, 
having-writ one Tablet, which he lefr, thathe had firſt laid afide the Mitre, 
for it 15 Sacrilege for a Prieſt to die with the Mitre on. As for Catrlas, he 
had ſhut himſelf up in a cloſe Room, newly plaiſtered over, and ſtill moiſt ; 
where cauſing Charcoal to be kindled, he voluntarily ſmothered himſelf 
What remains concerns the Slaves called to Liberty by Cimna, and now ſer. 
ving in the Militia ; they broke open Houles, carryingaway all they found, 
and killing the firſt they met ; and ſome of them were found abuſing their 
own Maſters. He had tryed ſeveral ways to correct them ; but ſeeing he 
loſt hislabour, he cauſed them all one night, as they flept, to be encompaſ- 
ſed by the Gaul Infantry, whocut them in pieces. Thus were they puniſh: 
ed for their Perfidiouſneſs, as they deſerved. The Conſuls named for the 
year following were Cizna for the Second Time,and /arins tor his Seventh; 
ſo that in ſpite of his Baniſhment and Proſcription, the Augury of the ſeyeq 
Eaglets was accompliſhed. But whilſt he was contriving ways to ruin Hl, 
he was carried away by a Diſtemper in the firſt Month of his ſeventh Conſ 
late. Cinnacauſed Yalerins Flaccus to be ſubſtituted inhis place, whom he 
ſent into 44, where he dying, he took Carbs tor his Colleague. 


XVIII Mean while $4 haſtning his Return, to be revenged upon his Enemies; 
after (having in a ſhort time vanquiſhed ithridates (as we have beforere- 
lated) killed one hundred and ſixty thouſand Men in leſs than three Years; 
Te-conquered Greece, Macedon, /oniz and Aſiz, and the other Countries 
which Mithridates had fieſed upon ; deſpoiled that King of his Fleet, and 
reduced him to the Kingdom of his Predeceſlors) he begun his Journey to- 
wards /taly with an Army that loved him,accuſtomed to Labour, and height- 
ned with the happy Succeſs of his Arms. He had likewiſe ſtore of Ships 
and Money ; and was, in ſhort, ina Power capable of undertaking the 
greateſt things ; ſothat his Enemies beganto be terrified : And for fear of 
him Carbo and Cinza ſent Men through all Zaly, toraiſe Money and Soldiers, 
andlay up Stores of Corn for their Service in the Depending War. They 
endeavoured likewiſe to engage on their fide all Perſons of Riches and Auth 
rity, and to gain the People, particularly the new Citizens ; perſwading 
them they had not fallen into the preſent danger, but for eſpouſing their 
tereſts. They fitted out a Fleet, and gave Orders to guard the Coaſts with 
Ships they had cauſed to be brought from S:cily. In thort, they forgot n& 
thing that could be done to make ſpeedy Preparations for their Defence 2- 
gainſt ſuch an Allarm. As for Hz, he wrote to the Senate a Letter full of 
Anger; whereinafter having made an Enumeration of all the Labours he 
had undergone for the Commonwealth; in Vamidia againſt Fugurtha, ny 
ſtor; in the Cimbrian War, Lientenant ; in C:licia, Pretor ; ayd in the 
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War with the Allies, Conſul ; beſides thoſe great things he came from do: 
ing againſt Mthridates : Amplitying each Action in particular, and princi- 
=. 5, the great number of Provinces he had reconquered from Mirthridates, 
and reduced under the obedience of the Roman People : But above all, he 
put a value upon the Obligation. they had to him, for having been the Re- 
e of thoſe Roman Citizens driven trom the City by the violence of Cinna; 
and for having comforted and aſſiſted them in their Calamities and Diſtre{- 
ſes. Adding that for a ful: Acknowledgment of ſo many good deeds his E: 
nemies had proſcribed and ſet a price upon his Head, demoliſhed his Houle, 
killed his Friends, and driven away his Wite and Children, who with muck 
difficulty eſcaped to him but he ſhould now ſuddainly be in the City, where 
he would revenge both private and publick Injuries, and puniſh the Aurhors 
of theſe Diſorders, which notwithſtanding; he did not impute to any of the 
Citizens, either Ancient or New. This Letter read in the Senate ftruck a 
terror intoall the World ; wherefore they ſent to him Depuries toreconcile 
him with his Enemies ; with Order to tell him, that if he deſired any Secu- 
rity, the Senate would become bound for what they agreed on, provided he 
would forthwith declare his Intentions. And in the mean time they forbad 
Cinna from making any new Levies, until Sy#z had returned an Anſwer 
Hereupon Cir {aid, that he would put all his Concerns into the hands of 
the Senate. But ſcarce were the Deputies gone, but he defigned himſelf 
with his Colleague Conluls for the tollowing Year, that he might not be 
obliged to return tothe City to hold the Aſſembly. That done, they botli 
left Rome ; and coaſting all taly, enrolled ſome Legions, and ſent over ſe- 
reral Troops, one after another, to Dalmatia, with which they pretended 
togo and meet Sz. The firſt arrived ſafely at thoſe Ports where they de- 
figned landing, but thoſe who embarked atterwards were by Storms caſt 
back on the Coaſt of /taly : where the Soldiers coming again to their Homes, 
proteſted that never by their good will would they bear Arms againſt their 
Citizens : Which coming to the knowledge of others that were ready to de- 
part, they refuſed to paſs into Da/matia. Cinna enraged at this Refuſal, 
gave them order to come to the Aſſembly, thinking to oblige them to obey 
by torce of threats. They came thither as angry as he ; not ſticking to ſay, 
that if they were too much preſſed upon, they him how to defend them- 
klves. But as he was going away, the Litor, who marched before to 
make way for him, having puſhed one of them to that purpoſe, a certayt 
Soldier returned him a Blow ; whereupon, the Conſul commanding the 
Soldier to be arreſted, a great noiſc ſuddainly aroſe, which was followed by 
throwing of Stones ; and ſome that ſtood next to Cirnz drawing their 
Words, ran him through and through. Cizza thus {lain in his Conſulate, 
Carbo.cauſed thoſe Troops carried over into Dalmatia, to be brought back ; 
and ſo doubtful he was what to do in this ConjunQhare, that he durſt not re- 
turnto the City, though the Tribunes of the People had ſummoned hinx 
tocome, tothe end he might ina lawful Aſſembly ſubſtitute another Con- 
ulin the place of him that was (lain. Atlaft however, when they threat- 
ned to reduce him to the Rank of private Men , he wentand appeared at the 
ay appointed for the Nomination of a Conſul ; but becauſe the Birds gave 
ll Omens of that day, he adjourned the Aſſembly to a farther day, on whiclt 
h<@ Thunder falling on the Temples of Zuma and Ceres, the Augurs were 
the occaſiori that the Nomination of a Conſul was deferred till after the Sol- 
ſtice, and that till then Carbo remained ingly in that Dignity. Mean while 
Hl had returned in Anſwer to the Senate's Deputation, That he would 
not contraCt Friendſhip with Men blackned with fuch horrible Crimes. 
Ece However, 
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However he would not hinder the People of Rowe trom giving them ſecy- 
rity, but there would: be much more iOT thoſe who would joyn with him, 
being Maſter of an Army. afFectionate to his intereſts. This word alone 
was ſufficient to make them believe he was reſolved to keep his Commang, 
and that he had a deſign to {eile on the ablolute Dominion ; tor he demang. 
ed likewiſe that they ſhould entirely reſtore his hrlt Dignity, his Goods, 
his Prieſthoods : and in ſhort, all the Honours that he had ; and mdeed he 
had ſent with the Deputies of the Senate ſome to demand all thele things, 
but when they heard at Brundyſimm that Cizna was dead, and the Common: 
wealth-in trouble, they returned 80 find $y//z without proceeding farther. 


Upon this report brought to him, he left Pzrewm with five Italian Le- 
cions, fix thouſand Horſe, and the Auxiliary Forces of Macedon and Pely- 
porneſis, which amounted to about ſixty thouland Men : from Pyrewhe 
came to Patras, from whence he paſſed over to Brunduſuum on a Fleetof 
ſix hundred Ships. He was received into the Port without any contra- 
diction; and in acknowledgment of that {caſcnable kindneſs, he granted 
tothe City an exemption from all kind of Impoſts tor the future, which 
they enjoy tothis day. Thatdone, he let forward with all his Forces, and 
by the way met with Zetellus Pins, who fome years betore had com- 
manded the Body of an Army in the War with the Allies, but not being 
willing to return tothe City, tor fear of Cimna and A7arms, was retiredin 
to * Z7guriaexpetting ſome change. Now therefore he came to offer Hlls 
what Forces he had, having ſtill the Title of Proconſul ; for when once 
that Honour is attained, it laſts till he enjoys it returns to his Country, 
Some time after Cx. Pompey, who afterwards gained the Title of Great, 
Son of that Pompey who was killed with a 1 hunderbolt, came to him like- 
wile. In former appearance he was no Friend to $3//-, but now he made 
him lay aſide all ſuſpicicn of him, by bringing with him a Legion outof 
the Country of f P:cexe, where he was well beloved in memory of hi 
Father's name, he raiſed two other Voluntier Legions ſoon after ; and 
mong all thoſe that took $//4's Party none did him more important$r- 
vice : and though yet very young, $//z had ſo high a value for him, that 


whoever arrived he was the only perlon for whom he roſe up from his Seat; | 


that he ſent him into ca toput an end to the Remains of the War, quell 
Carbs Party, and reeſtabliſh Hyempſal in his Kingdom, who had been 
driven out by the Numidians ; and that for the Actions he there did, he 
granted him the Honour of Triumph, though he had not yet arrived to 
the age preſcribed by the Laws, and was then but a plain Knight. Info 
much, that after ſo fair beginnings, being advanced 1n age as well as repu- 
tation, he was ſent againſt Sertorins mn Spain, and afterwards to the King- 
dom of Ports againſt Mithridates. Cethegus likewiſe came to meet 14a, 
though he had been the greateſt Enemy he had, and was therefore baniſh- 
ed with Cizza and Marins, but now he preſented himſelf before $y/lan 
the condition of a Suppliant, offering him to ſerve him in all he ſhould be 
pleaſed to employ him. Thus beholding himſelf fortified with a great 
number of Soldiers and ſtore of illuſtrious Friends whom he made his 
Lieutenants, he placed himſelf at the Head of his Army with Actells, 
both being Proconſuls ; for $//a going to the War againſt ithridatfn 
Quality of Proconſul, had not yet quitted that Dignity, though Ci had 
de:lared him Enemy tothe State. He mortally hatcd thoſe thar had offend- 
ed him, but he kept his hatred cloſe, for which reaſon thoſe which re- 
mained in th: City knowing his temper, were forcly terrified. They had 

not 
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not forgot what paſſed the firſt time he.entred in Arms, they knew he was 
iacenſed at the Sentences given againſt him, they ſaw his Houſe pulled 


| down, his Goods confiſcate, his Friends kifled, and his Family in flight, who 


very hardly eſcaped ; andtherefore thought they muſt reſolve to overcome, 
orutterly to periſh, ſo that in this common fear they threw themſelves into 
the Conſuls Party, and began to fetch,from all parts of Zaly Soldiers, Pro- 
viſions and Money with all the diligence neceſlary in extreme danger, The 
Conſuls C. Norbanns and Z. Scipio, 2nd with them Carbo Conlul the year 
precedirg (who hated $y//a as much as the others, but feared him more; 
out of a remorſe for the injuries he had done him) after having levyed 
Soldiers throughout all /ra/y, took the Field with each his Body of an Army. 
They had at firſt but two hundred and fifty Men in each Cohort, but ſoon 
after they found many more; for'all people had a far greater inclination for 
the Conſuls than for $z//a, becauſe Sylls ſeemed to come againſt the Ciry 
like an Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls fought for their Country : but this was 
only in appearance, for intruth they laboured only for themlelves.. Beſides 
the vulgar ſenſible they were ſharers in the fault, were carried on to defend 
it by the ſame fear, and no perſon was ignorant that $//a had not ſimply 
the thought of chaſtiling, reforming, or ({triking terrour, but that he me- 
ditated upon Sackings, Burnings, Maſſacres, and in a word, the general 
ruine of the City. And ſurely, they were not deceived : all places they 
ſoon found ſacked and filled with ſlaughter by the continual Fights, in which 
there periſhed ſometimes ten thouſand, ſomgimes twenty thouſand in one 
only Engagement, and at once in and about the City fifty thouſand, where 
yet the Conquerour forgot no cruelty he could exerciſe on the Remainder 
aswell in general as particular, till in the end he reduced the Roman Em- 
re under his Dominion, and diſpoſed of it at pleaſure. - They received 
m on High prongs of thele miſeries by a great number of Prodigies, 
Ghoſts preſente 
as well alone as in company ; they ſet themſelves to examine ancient Ora- 


cles, where they ſtill found matter of greater fear and diſtraQtion : a Mule 


engendred,'a Woman was delivered of a Serpent, a great Earthquake o- 
verthrew ſome Temples in the City. And though the Senate and People 
of Rome keep conſtant watch againſt ſuch Accidents, the Capitol built by 
the Kings above four hundred years before was ſet on fire, none could tell 
how. And indeed theſe were all Signs which threatened 7aly with Mur- 
ders and Deſolations, and the Roman People with Servitude, and that 
Change which was to happen in the Common-wealth.* The beginning of 
this War, accounting from the time that Sy//a landed at Brundyſumm, hap- 
pened in the hundred ſeventy fourth Olympiad. The AQtions of it were 
much greater, than the time of its continuance long; foreach party run- 
ging with fury to the ruine of the other, the loſſes they ſuſtained were fo 
much the greater and more quick , yet it laſted three years, till ſuch time 
as $llz made himſelf Maſter of the State ; and even after $//a's death it 
yet continued a long time in Spain, There was through all -a/y many 
Fights and Skirmiſhes, Sieges and other Exploits of War in great number, 
and very remarkable, as well in Pitch'd Battels as in Rencounters. We 


will only relate thoſe ACtions are moſt conſiderable, and beſt worthy me- | 


mdry, and that the moſt ſuccinatly we can. 


The firſt Battel fought was about Caxuſs between the Conſul Norbanus 
mk the Conſul loſt ſix thouſand men, and thoſe 
of the other Party only ſeventy, but they had many wounded, and /Vor- 


ee 2 bangs 


themſelves to an infimite many people throughout all /aly, 
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banus retreated to Capua, - 'Aﬀter which, the Proconſuls being encam 
near 7heana, L.. Scipio led againſt them another Army, more liſa 


Peace than War, which being obſerved by the Chiets of the contrary Pax... 


ty, they ſent Deputies to the Conlul to treat of an Accommodation, not 
that they hoped to ſucceed, or that they ſtood in need of it, but with ge. 
fign to ſow Diſſention among Troops not very fiercely ſet on, as indeedir 


' happened; for Scipio, after having received Hoſtages, went into the ad. 


jacent Fields 'to confer with the others, whom he found there -likewiſe, 
They were but three of a ſide, fo that it was not known what paſledinthe 
Conference, {ave only that they remainedof accord, that Sert0r4us by the 
Conſul's order ſhould go and hnd his _—_ communicate with him, 
and that while they ſtaid for an anſwer, there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms, 
But Sertorius having ſeiſed upon Sveſſa that held tor $y//a, and he making 
complaint to Scipio, wherher he had conlented to it, or knew not what tg 
anſwer, ſurpriſed as he was With the unexpeCted news, he reſigned up the 
Hoſtagesto Sls ; whereupon the Army offended at the Attion Sertorig 
had ſo unſeaſonably done, and at the redelivery of the Hoſtages, beganty 
blame the Confuls, and cauſed S/z to be privately informed, that if he 
would draw a little nearer, they would all come over to him. Thiscom- 
poſition made, the Conſul found himſelf ſo forſaken, that he knew noe 
what to reſolve, he was taker! alone in his Tent by 55//a's Men, having no 
body with him but Zxcins, his Son. But certainly it ſeems to me a thingun- 
worthy of a General not to have the foreſight to perceive ſo great a Con- 
fpiracy of a whole Army. 5//a not being able, whatever he could pleadto 
them, to make the Conſul or his Son -take his part, diſmiſſed them both 
without any injury done ; and at the fame time ſent other Deputies to 
#4, to treat the peace with Aorbauns, whether he indeed feared, ſeeing 
the moſt part of Zaly took the Conſuls part, or whether he laid the fame 
{inares for him he had done for Scipio , but ſeeing no one came to him, nor 
that any anſwer was returned him (for it's probable the Conful took car 
not to give his Army occaſion of like ſcandal ) he took the Field to march 
againſt Norbarns, waſting all the Country as he went ; Norbazzxs onthe 
other fide did the like, and Carbo went before to the City, todeclare Me 
tellus 2nd all the other Senators who were joyned to $y//a, Enemies to the 
Senate and People of Rome. *T'was at this time that the Capitol took fire, 
about which ran divers reports, ſome accuſed Carbs, others ſuſpectedrhe 
Conſuls, others faid Sy//a had cauſed it to be done. But it being hard to 
diſcover the truth of ſo uncertain a thing, we will leave it in its incertain- 
ty. For Srtorins, who ſometime before had obtained the Governmentof 
Spain, after having taken Seſſa, he went into his Province, where refulal 
being made him of quitting the Command, the Roman Armies had enough 
toſuifer. Mean while the Confſuls Forces increaſed dayly by the great num- 
ber of Soldiers that came from the fartheſt parts of /aly and Gaw/, about 
the Po: and Hon his ſide did not fleep, he continually ſent Meſſengers 
to all the People of /raly to draw them to his Party, either by inclination, 
or fear, or money, or by the power of promiſes, infomuch that therelt 
of the- Summer was conflinned in theſe Aﬀairs. In the beginning of the 


next year were named for Conſuls Papirins Carbs for the ſecond time, 4 
Aarins Son to the Brother of the illuſtrious 1arins, of but ſeven an 
twenty years old; and becauſe in this Seaſon the Colds were too great, 
each Party drew into Garriſons, but as ſoon as the Spring was come 0n, 
there was foughtby the River #5 between Merellns and Carmus Lieutenant 


to Carbo, a very fierce Battel, which laſted from Morning to Night, 
| \whereut 
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wherein the Lieutenant being defeated, with a great loſs of Men, the 
Neighbouring Places that held for the Romans yielded to /Zere/las : 'but 
Cerbo having reached Merellns, beſieged himrill ſuch timeas underſtanding 
that his Colleague had been defeated in a great Battel near * Pren?fte, he 
brought off his Forces to Rimini, purſued by Pompey, who lorely galled 
his Rear-Guard. Now the defeat of Prexeſte was thus, Sy{z having leiſed 
on f Setia, Marins drew thither with his Forces, then falling oft by- little 
and little, when he came to Sacriport he drew up in order of Battel ; S$1/1s 
having done the like, they fought bravely, till Aarins's Left Wing begin- 
ning to ſtagger, hve Cohorts and two Squadrons, who had turned their 


| backsof ſet purpoſe, threw down their Colows,' and went all and yielded 


to le, which was the ſole occalion of the Rout ; for all the reſt preſently 
wor their flight towards Preneſte, Slla (till following them cloſe at the 
Heels. The Praneftines let the firſt that preſented themſelves enter,- but 
becauſe the Enemy was fo cloſe in the Rear of them, they ſhut their Gates; 
and drew up 47arius over the Wall with Ropes 3; and now there was a great 
Slaughter before the Walls, and many Priſoners taken, among which all 
that were found to be Samnites were by $/la's command cut in pieces, as 
obſtinate Enemies of the Roman Name. About the ſame time Mctellus 
defeated another Army of Carbo's, ' tive Cohorts havirig come over to his 
in the heat of the Fight, which'much advanced the Vitory. | Pom- 


pe likewiſe beat Marius about Sena, and took and facked the City. |As for 


Hlla, after having ſhutup Marius 1n Preneſte, he cauled the place to be 
encompaſſed with a very large Circumvallation, which he gave in charge 
to Lucretius Offellz, that he might take the Conſul by Famine, there being 
no neceſſity of Fighting. He ſeeing his Afﬀairs deſperate; and unwilling 
his Enemies ſhould ſurvive him, wrote to Brut«s Prator of the City, that 
he ſhould call the Senate upon any other pretence, and theh cauſe ;4##i/tins, 
the other Carbo, with Lucius Domitius and Mutins Scevola the High Prieſts 
to be ſlain. The two firſt according to /farizs's order were killed/in the 
Senate by Murderers ſent thither, Dom:tins fiying, was [lain atthe Door, 
and Scevolaat ſome diſtance from the Palace. Their Bodies were caſt into 
the River ; for the cuſtom was now grown ripe, not to ſuffer Burial to be 
piven to thoſe were ſlain, - Mean time, $//z drew off his Forces towards 
Rome by ſeveral ways, with order toſeiſe on the Gates, and if they were 
repulſed to retire to Oftia, which way ſoever they marched the terrour of 
their Arms made the Cities receive them, and Roz it ſelf {hut not her 
Gates ; for the Citizens were ſtraitened with Famine , and already ac- 
euſtomed no more with ſtubborneſs to reſiſt Calamities at hand. + As foon 
a H/la had this intelligence he immediately advanced, and drawing up his 
Army in Battalia in the Field of 1Zars before the Gate,,entred the! City, 
where not finding one of the contrary FaCtion, he forthwith confiſcated 
their Goods, wow publickly fold them and aſſembling the people,| com- 
plained, that he had been torced by the malice of his Enemies to come to 
Extremities, exhorting the Citizens to take courage, with promiſe 
they ſhould in a few days behold the end of their miſeries, and the re-eſta- 
Bliſhm ent of the Common-wealth.: 
' Aﬀeer having applyed ſome remedies to the molt preſſing Diſtempers, 
and left a Garriſon in the City, he marched towards * Claſs, where there 
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was yet a Remain of War not to be neglected. Whulſt he was at Roe 


Celtiberian Horſe ſent from the Prztors of Sp4iz were joyned withthe 
Conful's Army, which occaſioned a Fight betwixt the Horſemen near the 
River 
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River G/anis, where Silas Horſemen had the better, he killed abour five 
hundred of the Enemy, and two hundred and ſeventy Celtiberians came 
over to his ſide; all the reſt Carbo cauſed tobe cut in pieces, either tore- 
venge the treachery of their Countrymen, - or for tear his Men ſhould fol. 
lowtheir example. - At the very inſtant of this Victory, Sllz's Party fight- 
ing againſt their Enemies about Saturnia, defeated them I and Metellus go- 
ing by Sea to the Borders of Ravenna, reduced under his obedience the 
Country of the Uritanians, which is a vaſt Champain very fruittul in Corn, 
Another Body of 51z's Men entring by night into Vaples by treaſon putal} 
to the Sword (fave a few that eſcaped by, flight) and made themfelyes 
Maſters of all thoſe People's Galleys. As for what paſſed at Cluſz, Hlls 
fought a whole day together againſt Carbo , and the Field was fo reſolutely 
maintained, that only night parted them, ViQtory inclining neither to one 
ſidenor the other. But in the Country of Spoletro Pompey and Craſſus both 
Lieutenants to 5z/la cut in pieces about three thouſand of Carbo's Men, and 
kept Carinas, who commanded them, blocked up, till Carbo ſent another 
Army to relieve him,of whoſe March $z//a having intelligence,crofled their 
way, and charged fo briskly, thatheleft about two thouland in the place : 
but yet Carinas taking the opportunity of a dark and rainy night, eſcaped 
from the Beſiegers hands, who though they knew it well erough yer let him 
paſs becauſe of the cruel weather. The ſame Carbo, to reſcue his Colleague 
AMarins beſieged in Preneſte, and ready to periſh with Famine, ſent Marcias 
with eight Legions, whom Pompey, that lay in ambuſh for him, ſo vige 
rouſly aflaulted, thathe flew the greateſt part, and forced thereſt to retreat 
to a riſing ground, where he inveſted them ; but AZarcins cauſing great 
Fires to be kindled, to make the Enemy believe he ſtill was there, marched 
off cloſely in the dark, but his Army imputing to him the fault committed 
in falling into the Ambuſcade, mutinyed, and whether he would or no 
took their march towards Rimini, where the greateſt part diſbanding 
themſelves, went home , ſo that Marins had but ſeven Cohorts left, with 
which after all theſe misfortuues he went to find out Casrbo. Aﬀeer this 
AM. Lamponias, Pontus Teleſinus and Gutta of Capuz being upon their 
March with ſeventy thouland Men, as well Lucanians as Samnites, to go 
and diſengage Marius ; la ſeiled of a certain Strait, by which only they 
could pals to go to Prz»eſte, ſo that they were forced to return without 
doing any thing. And now the Conſul talling from all hopes of beingre- 
lieved, cauſed a Fort to be raiſed ina ſpacious place between the City and 
Trenches, whither he brought Engines, and drew together all his Forces 
with intention to make Zucretins retire, and open himſelf a paſſage by Sat 
1y : but after divers continued endeavours for many days he ſhut himſelf 
up again within the Walls of Preneſfe. About the ſame time Carbo and 
Norbanus after a long hard March perceived themſelves towards Evening 
to be near Merellus his Camp, and though there were but an hour more of 
daylight, and that they ſaw all about the Vineyards lay very thick, yet 
they drew up their Army in Battalia with more paſſion than prudence. 
They thought to fright Mere!lns by this ſurprize, but both time and place 
being diſadvantageous to them, they fell one upon another, and were 19 
cruelly defeated, that they left ſix thouſand upon the place, ſix thouſand 
yielded to Metellus, and the reſt fled every man his way, ſo that a thou- 
fand only retreated inorder to Arezzo. Upon the news of this defeat a Le 
gion of Lucanians commanded by Albinovanus, joyned with Merellus's 
Party, and that in deſpite, as it were, of their General, who yet not lo- 


{ing courage, went to find out Norbanus ; and yet after all this, bragey 
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derhand treated with $y//a, upon condition to do ſome memorable ſervice, 
he invited Vorbarrs to a Treat with his Lieutenants C, Av{tius and Flavins 
Fimbria Brother to that Fimbria who killed himſelf in 441, together with 
allthe Officers of C2rbo's Party, who being all met ſave only Vorbanus, he 
cauſed them to be {lain in the midit of the Feaſt, and yielded himſelf to 
Syla. After this Treachery Vorbanus hearing that Rizvizi becaule of this 
accident, and of ſome Armies that lay nigh to it had likewiſe fallen off to 
Hlla's Party, and believing ( as it generally happensto all men indeclining 

rtune ) that he could no longer contide in the triend{hip of #ny man, em- 
barqued on a Veſſel belonging to a private man, and gor fate to Rhodes, 
whither $//z having ſent to demand him, whilſt the Rhodians were con- 
ſulting about it he ſlew himſelf in the midft of the place: Carbs yet ſent 
two Legions under the command of Damaſippus to Prenefte, to raile that 
Siege with all ſpeed poſſible, but they could no more than the others force 
Hla's Men, poſted in the Strait. Beſide all this, all the Cifalpine Gauls 
yielded to Metellus ;, and Zucullus encountring another Army of Carbo's 
near Placentia, gained the Viftory ; fo that this General atter lo many 
loſes, though he had ſtill thirty thouſand Men about Clsſa, the two Legions 
with Damaſippns, and two others commanded by Carizas and Marcius, be- 
fidesa great number of Samnites continually engaging with $//a's Men to 
drivethem from the Strait where they were poſted, loſt all hopes, and fled 
to #rica with his Friends, in which he certainly committed a great weak- 
neſs to leave 7-aly being Conſul, as if after having loſt it, he could make 
himſelf Maſter of 4#ica. The Army which he left at Cls{a engaging 
with Pompey, after the loſs of twenty thouſand Men, diſperſed, and every 
man returned home. As for Carinas, Marcins and Damaſippus having joyn- 
ed Forces they marched towards the Strait of which we have ſo often ſpoke, 
hoping with the aſſiſtance of the Samnites to come to a good iſſue, but not 
ſucceeding better than others before them, they advanced towards Rome, 
which they thought might eaſily be taken, wanting both Men and Provi- 
lion, and went and pitched their Camp upon the Alban Hill at the * tenth + 5, a+: 6 
Stone. . But now $//a, who was afraid torthe City, cauſed the Vanguard | 
of his Horſe to advance firſt to retard the Enemies March, and himſelf 
following with the reſt of his Forces by great journies'arrived about noon at 
the Colline Gate, and went and encamped near the Temple of /7e45s. The 
Enemies were likewiſe encamped on the Skirts of the City, ſo that though 
the Sun were declining, the two Armies came toa Pitched Battel, $y/la's 
Right Wing had the better of it, bur his Left Wing being over-born, fled 
towards the Gatcs, where the 'old men that were upon the Walls ſeeing 
that the Conquerors and Conquered ran pell-mell together, let fall the 
Portcullis, whick by it's fall cruſhed in pieces many Soldiers, and Iikewiſe 

e Senators. Then the greater Party forced through fear and neceſſity 

turned head upon the Enemies, and having continued the Fight all night 
ar in pieces a great number; among whom were found” Zelſinns and {- 
bens, Their Camp was taken, and Lamponins, Lucanins, Marcus, Cart- 
ms and all thoſe Officers of Carbo's fide that eſcaped took their flight feve- 
rnlways. » The number of the dead on both ſides was adjudged to amount 
to fifty thouſarid, arid that of the Priſoners more than-eight thoufznd: of 
which the greateſt part being Samnites, //a cauſed them all to be ſlain by 
his Bowmen.* On the morrow, A/arcins and Carinas being taken in their 
flight, $/7z pardoned them not, though his Fellow Citizens, bur cauſing 
their Heads to be cut of, ſent rhem to Zucretins to be carried about the 


Walls of Preneſte. When the Befieged faw them, and. underſtood —_ all 
Carbo's 
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Carbg's Forces were loſt, that Norbanus was fled from Ztaly ; and in 4 
word, that the City it {elf was in $//z's power, they yielded up the place, 
-Mariis run into a Mine to hide, but there ſoon after flew himſelf, yjs 
Head was carried to 5//a, who ſet it up before the Tribunal for Orations 
with ſome Railleries about the Conſuls Age, who ought to have exerciſeq 
himſelf at the Oar before he took the Helm.* Zucretins become Maſter of 
Preneſte, found there many Senators z ſome of which he cauſed to be lain, 
others he put in Priſon, till // coming upon the place, put them likewiſe 
to death : For the Soldiers, he cauſed them to march into the Field unarm. 
ed; andafter having picked out ſome that had ſerved him, he divided the 
others into three Bands ; the Romans were ſet in one place, the Samnites 
in another, and the Praneſtines in a third : Then he cauſed the Romans tg 
be told by Cryers, that they haddeſerved death, but however he pardoneg 
them, thereſt were all ſlain, only the Women and Children were faved ; 
and the City, which was one of the richeſt of thoſe times, was plundered, 
Preneſte being treated in this manner, yet the City of NVorba held our ftour- 
ly, till ſuch time as Zmilius Zepidus getting in one night by Treaſon, the 
Inhabitants mad with rage and deſpight,. tound a way to die ; ſome hy 
their own Swords, others mutually killed each other, others died by 
ſtrangling, and ſome, after having {hut faſt the Doors of their houſes, 
fire to them ; which inflamed by a ſuddain Wind, at once devoured them 
and all that ſhould have been the Soldiers Prey. -The taking of Vorbaput 
an end to this War, which had been the occaſion of ſo many miferies ty 
both ſides, and by Fire and Sword to all Za/y. And now, the better to ſe 
cure the ViEtorious Party, Syllz's Licutenants went through all the Towns, 
and placed Garrifons in ſuch as were ſuſpected ; and Pompey had Commiſ- 
ſion to go and purlue the Remainder of the War in rica againſt Carty, 
end in Sci againſt thoſe (till held his Party." . 


'Hlla now become Mafter of Rome, called an Aſſembly of the People; 
where having ſpoken haughtily of his A&tions, and faid a great many things 
toſtrike terror into the People, he concluded his Diſcourle with ſaying he 
would make the people's condition better than it was, ſo they would obey 
him, but he would pardon none of his Enemies; on the contrary, there 
{ſhould be no Puniſhment nor Calamity which he would not make them un- 
dergo : And ſince $:ipio had broke his Word with him,would likewiſe doall 
he could todeſtroy thoſe had favoured the contrary Party, without ſparing 
Pretors, Quzſtors orT ribunes. The Aſſembly was ſcarce broke up,bur he pro- 
{cribed forty Senators and ſixteen hundred Knights; for it is ſaid that he was 


the firſt Inventor of the Proſcription of Heads, and the firſt that propoſed 


Rewards to Murderers and Diſcoverers of thoſe Unfortunate Wretches 
that hid themſelves, and decreed Penalties againft thoſe who diſcovered 
them not. Some time after he added likewiſe other Senators to the num- 
ber of the Proſcribed ; fome of which were ſlain before they heard any 
thing of it, in whatſoever place they were found ; in the Streets, in their 
Houles, 1n the Temples. They hanged ſeveral whom they came and threw 
dead at Sllz's feet ; they dragged along others, ſet their feet upon their 
Throats, whilſt at all theſe horrible SpzQacles no one durſt ſay a word. 
Some they drove from the City, deſpoiled others of their Goods : And 
thoſe ſent into the Country to ſearch for them that fled, ran up and down 
every where, ſearched in every hole, and murdered as many as they could 


find. The Allies who had obeyed the Orders of Czrbo, Norb:nus or Mart 


us, or their Licutenants, fared no better ; all places were filled with Maſla- 
cres, 
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cres, Plundring and Baniz/hment. Throughout all Z-a/y they ſet themſelves 
to inform of theſe things, as of greate crimes, to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
who had born Arms, . commanded TI'roops, furnifhed Money, or done an 
Service againſt Sy/la, though it were but giving, Counſel to his Enemies ; {; 
that Men accuſed their Hoſts, their Friends, their Creditors and their 
Debtors. Some were made criminal for only having given fome relief to 
thoſe of the contrary FaCtion, and ſome for but travelling upon the Road 
with them. Burt above all, the-rich Men were un greateſt danger. After 
the Accuſations againſt particular, Perſons were over, Sz undertook to 
uniſh whole Budies of People, which he did in diversmanners ; he demo- 
hed the Forts and raſed the Walls of ſome, layed great Fines upon others, 
tormented others with cruel ExaQtions, tranſplanted others to another 
Country, thathe might give their Lands to his Soldiers who had ſerved him 
in the War; tothe end, that they being planted-in the, moſt commodious 
places of /Fa/y, might reduce all people under his Obedience ; which fixed 
the Soldicry to his Intereſt for the whole Courle of their life : For they knew 
they could not maintain themſelves in thoſe Inheritances, unleſs all that Sy/- 
l;had done ſtood good ; and therefore were always ready to maintain his 


Authority, even atter his death. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in /a/y, Carbo, 


who had eſcaped out of Africa into Sicily, with many Perſons of Quality, 
was taken flying from thence to Corcyr« by people ſent after him by Pompey, 
with Orders to kill all the reſt, without perepaing Hank toſcehim ; but for 
Carbo, though he had been three times Conſul, he fuffered him to lie bound at 
his feet ; where, after he had ſaid a thouſand cruel things, he cauſed him to 
be put to death, and ſent his head to la. After he had thus treated his Encz 
mies to his hearts content, ſo that there remained none of the contrary Fa- 
gion but Sertorius, and he a great way off, he ſent Merellus into Spain a- 
eainſt him, and began to diſpoſe of the Afﬀairs of the City at his pleaſure. 
There being now no regard to the Laws, or Votes, or any of the ancient 
Formalities ; all people hiding themſelves for fear, orat leaſt holding their 
peace, the People and Senate of Rome ratifyed all that Syla had. done, as 
well in his Charge of Conſul as in the Quality of Pro-Conſul ; and cauſed 
tobe erected for him in the place for Orations a guilt Statue on Horſe-back, 
with this Inſcription. - | 


To Cornelius SYLLA, Emperor - 


tbe Happy: | 


For his Flatterers called him happy, becauſe of the continual Succeſs of his 


Arms againſt his Enemies"; and it was only Flattery gave him that Sir- , 


tame. Imy ſelf found incertain Memoirs, that in the ſame Seſſions of the 
Cemate, they gave him the Titleof THE GRACIOUS; whichl the 
aſier believe becauſe himſelf afterwards took the name of FOE LIX, not 
much different in ſignification from that of GRACIOUS. There was 
lkewiſe found an Oracle which confirmed him in the Reſolution of underta- 
king all theſe things ; and ran thus, 


Fff Believe, - 
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Believe, brave Roman, Venus guides thy Fate, 
Knowing thee ſprung from Great Aineas Line : 

By mighty Ations then advance thy State, 
Sare of Affiſtance from the Powers Divine. 

Bat let not Gods their Favours caſt away ; 

 Delphian Apollo waits for Gifts of thine. 

And when War brings thee to Mount Taurus, pay 

A Golden Axe to Carian, Venus Shrive. 


However it were or whoever it was that wrote either of theſe two Epi- 


thites on his Statue; -in my Opinion good Raillery might be made of either, 
But they ſtopped not here to gain the good Grace of the Conqueror ; they 
ſent to that place an Axe with a Crown of Gold, and put on it this In- 


{cription. | 
Great Venus, {et this Gift Acceptance meet, 
Which Sylla, head of Rome, lays at thy Feet, 
Dreaming he: ſaw thee ready for the Fight : 
- Provoke his Soldiers to maintain his Right. 


Being then in Effet King or Tyrant, ſince he mounted not to this Supreme 
Power by the 'conſent of the'People, or the Authority of the Senate, but 
by force ; yet ſtanding in need-of ſome pretence;that he might ſcem lawfully 


clefted, he made uſe of this Artifice. 


Formerly in Rome the moſt vertuous were Kings ; and whenany Kingd- 
ed, the Senators by+urns from five days to- five days. preſided over the Go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth, till ſuch time as another, ele&ted by the 
Votes of the people, ſucceeded in the Kingdom ; and this Five Days-Mag: 
ſtrate was called Inter-rex. Afterwards when the Republick was governed 
by Conſuls, inſtead of Kings ; only thoſe Confuls going out of Office, had 
Right to call an Afembly for the naming new ; and if by any Accident they 
happened to be wanting, they created an Zpter-rex to preſide in the Aſſem- 
bly. According to this cuſtom Sa took the occaſion now there were no 
Conſuls in the Commonwealth, Carbo being cut off in Sicily, and Mais 
in Preneſte ; and retiring for ſome time out of the City, ſent word tothe 
Senate, they ſhould create an /zter-rex. The Senate having received his 
Orders, gave that Dignity to 'alerins Hlaccns ; hoping that-by this means 
they ſhould ſoon have an Aſſembly for the EleQtion of new Conſuls, But 
SU writ to Flaceys, to acquaint the Senate from him, that the preſentE- 
ſtate of Aﬀairs required they ſhould name a DiQator ; not for a certain time, 


« asthe ancient Cuftom whiel had laſted four hundred years required ; but 


till the Affairs of the City, of /taly, and of the whole Empire, which till 
now had been ſhaken with continual Wars, were lettled and put in better 
order. There 1s no douht this new Propoſition meant only himſelf, and un 
deed he was notſhy in ſhewing he deſired it ; for in the end of the Lerterhe 
wrote, that if the Fathers thought good, he offered himſelf to render that 
Service tothe Commonwealth. When this Letter was read in the City, 
the Senate and people of Rome were grievoully perplexed : They faw now 
they muſt no more hope for a lawful Aſſembly, and thatthey were no lot- 
ger Maſters ; wheretore under the Mask of an Aiſembly, they willingly: 


accepted of this falſe Appearance of Liberty granted them, and create! 
wn! 
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Sz Tyrant, with an abſolute Power for as long time as he pleaſed ; for 


formerly the Dictatorſhip was a bounded Tyranny, for a certain time of 
ſhort continuance : Bur having taken away theſe Bounds, there wanted no- 
thing to make it an accompliſhed Tyranny. Yet they gave him a more ho- 
neſt name ; ſaving, that he was created DiCtator to make ſuch Laws as he 
ſhould judge profitable to the Commonwealth, and to apply neceſſary Or- 
ders. Thus the People of Rome, who had been under the Dominion of 
Kings about a hundred O/ympzads ; and almoſt as long under Popular Go- 
rerament, where Conſuls preſided, and changed every Year ; returned 
under a Form of Royalty in the Seventy fifth Olympiad of the Greeks: 
there was now no fighting at the O/ympick Games, nor any other Exerciſe 
but running : Tor $y{a, after the War with Aithridates was ended, atd 
the Inteſtine Diſorders appealed, ſent for all the Combatants, and whate- 
ver elſe could give any pleaſure to the City, under pretence to recreate the 
people, wearied with ſo many Toyls. And that he might not ſeem to in- 
croach upon the ancient form of Government, he permitted the People to 
ciuſe Conſuls. They gave that Dignity to 47. Tolliu and Cornelius Dolobel- 
l;, but he, in Quality of DiCtator, reigned abſolutely, even over the Con- 
fuls themſelves ; for they carried before him four and twenty Axes, as they 
did before the other Dittators, and as formerly before the Kings ; and he 
always went encompaſſed with Guards : Beſides, he cancelled Laws, .and 
made new ones. Among others he made one, by which he enafted, that 
none for the future ſhould receive the Office of Prztor till he had been 
Quaſtor, nor be Conſul till he had been Prztor, nor obtain one Dignity 
twice until ten years after he had exerciſed it. As for the Tribuneſhip, he 
ſovenfeebled it, that it ſeemed quite under foot ;- making a Law, by which 
itwas enacted, that after being Tribune, no Man ſhould be admitted to any 
other Dignity ; ſo that no Perſon either of Quality, or defirous of Honbur, 
would accept that Charge. Yet it is not poſitively certain whetherit was 
he that transferred it from the People's Choice to the Senate's, as it is at/pre- 
ſent. However it were, ſeeing the Senators reduced to a ſmall number b 
realon of the Tumults and Wars, he added three hundred, whom he too 
from the principal Cavaliers ; yet not till having firſt demanded the Suf- 
frage of the Aſſembly for each of them. He augmented likewiſe the num- 
ber of the People with all the Slaves of the Proſcripts, whom he found well 
made, and in the Flower of their Age, tothe number of tenthouſand ;-firſt 
giving them their Liberty, then the Right of Freedom, with the name of 
Cornelians, as their BenefaQtor. Thus he .had always ten thouſand Citi- 
Zens ready at the firſt beck. And to make himſelf Creatures throughoutall 
ſaly, he divided, as hath been faid, among twenty three 'Legions-great 
Parcels of Land, part Publick, and part confiſcated from the Cities who fa- 
roured the contrary Party. : But he was ſo terrible haſty.and cholerickupon 
the leaſt occaſion, that he cauſed Zucretius Offella, who took Preneſte, and 
pave the laſt ſtroke to the War, to be ſlain inthe midft of the place, becauſe 
ing only of the Order of Knights; and having never paſt the Degrees of 
Qyaſtor or Prztor, againſt the new Law, he ſtood for the Contulate; 'Gon- 
trary to the DiQtator's mind, and indeſpight of thoſe warnings he had o - 
ven him to deſiſt the purſuit of it ; grounding himſelf upon this, that'he 
had ſerved him well in his War. After this Action, he thus ſpoke ini full 
Allembly ; - | £ 
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my Order, becauſe he would not do what 7 commanded him.. Then he 

this Fable ; 4 Zabourer troubled with Lice that bit him as he wrought, 

twice interrupted his Work, to ſearch his Shirt ; but finding they bit ſtill, he 

whs off his Shirt, and throws it into the Fire. This 7 tell you, that the V, anquiſh- 
ed may be adviſed, left Fire be the Puniſhment of their third Relapſe. 


; | Now, Gentlemen, and take my Word for it, that Tcretius was [lain b 


So that having terrified them by this diſcourſe, he rendred them ever af. 
ter abſolutely ſubmiſſive to his Will and Command. After this he tri- 
umphed for the Victory obtained againſt Afirhridares ; and in time of Tri. 
umph all men _— liberty to ſay what they pleaſe, there were ſomegibe. 
ing People that his Government a diſavowed Royalty ; becauſe, 
though he was = in effe,, yet he would not take the Title : Others, on 
the contrary, called itby its proper name, that is to ſay, a manifeſt Tyran- 
ny. This City being fallen into this ſad degreeof Miſery by the Civil War, 
and Zah in like manner : The Provinces were not exempt, ſome haying 
been ruined either by the tes or by Mithridates, or by Sylls ; others 
almoſt undone by new Impoſts, after the Publick Treaſure had been exhay 
ſted by the continual Seditions. For all Nations, all Kings in Amity, al 
Cities ; not only thoſe Tribntary, but likewiſe the Allies, agd thoſe that 
for Services done the State had been made free : In a Word, all that depen 
ded on the Roman' Empire, were conſtrained to pay Tribute, and ſubmitto 
the Will of Sz; in ſomuch that ſome places, to which by ſolemn Treaties 
they had granted Ports and Lands, were not exempt. We have elſewhere 
ſpoke of a certain #exander, Son to another Alexander, King of Foyt ; 
who being bred up in the Iſle of Coos, the Inhabitants delivered him to M- 
#hridetes : Now this Mexander flying for Refuge to Sls, and gaining his 
favour, he gave him to Mexandris for their King, under pretence that 
there-were no more Males of the Royal Line, and that the Daughters of 
the Blood-Royal-could not marry, unleſsto one of their Kin ; and indeed, 
out of hope todraw good ſtore of Money out of fo rich a Kingdom. But 
when this new King, upheld by 52's Favour, began to reign too inſolent- 
ly, the Alexandrians drew him out of his Palace on the ninetecnth day of 
his Reign and: flew him in the midſt of the Place for Exerciſes ; ſo much 
boldnefs they ſtill had, either becauſe of their vaſt Riches, or becauſe they 
were ignorant of the Calamities of other Nations, of which they had noex- 
perience. Fr to 


-Fhe Year following Ha, though DiQator, permitted the making of 
Conkuls, to repreſent ſome Form of a Commonwealth'; and was himſelf 
Colleague with Aſetelys Pius : From whence perhaps that Cuſtom took 
Birth, -which is' to this day. praiſed by the Roman Emperors ; who have 
the power tocreate Conſuls at their pleaſure, to take that Honqur to them- 
ſelves, and think it a fine thing to joyn the Conſulſhip tothe Sovereign Au- 
thority. The Year following, the People, to flatter $/:, having offered 


him the Conſulate, he would not accept it, but gave that Dignity to Servs- 
Lig 
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lixs Iſaurins and Claudius Pulcher. + And for his part, not long after he de- 
himſelf voluntarily from his DiCtatorſhip, without any Man's propo- 

ing it to him : Whichcerrainly appears to mea thing worthy of all Admi- 
ration, that thisman, the moſt powerful of the Age he lived in, ſhould of 
his own accord quit ſo great an Empire ; not to his Son, as Ptolemy in &- 
eypt, Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, and Secleucys in Syria ; but in favour of 
thoſe over whom he had exerciſed an inſupportoble Tyranny,” and indeed 
it ſeems quite contrary to Reaſon ; for why {o much Toyl and Labour ? 
Why expole himſelf to ſo many dangers, to raiſe him to this high Authori- 
ty? Only to lay it downby hisown Free Will. -AndI wonderno lefs at 
this; that Rome being (till peopled, after having loſt more tlian a hundred 
thouſand Men in this War, of whom ninety were Senators of the contra- 
ry faftion, fifteen Conſulars, two thouſand ſix hundred Knights, com- 
prizing thoſe baniſhed of that Order, whoſe Goods had been confiſca- 
ted, and many of their Bodies left without Burial. Sz, notwithſtand- 
ng finding himſelf in Security both at home and abroad ; without fearing 
thoſe whole Forts he had demoliſhed, whole Walls he had thrown down, 
whoſe Goods he had pillaged, whoſe Immunities he had deprived them 
of, returns of himſelf to the Condition of a Private Man, ſuch was his Bold- 
neſs or his good Fortune. It 1s faid, that when he depoſed himfelf from 
bis Ditatorſhip, in the middle of the place he cryed aloud, that he was 
ready to render an Account of his Actions to any one that demanded ir, 
and at the ſame time ſending away his Liftors with their Axes, diſiniſſed 
his Guards, and walked yet a long time with ſome few of his friends only, 
before all the Multitude, aſtoniſhed at this Change as at a prodigy. In 
the Evening he returned to his houſe, none preſenting themſelves to com- 
in againtt him, ſave one young Fellow, who not being hindred by any, 
the Impudence to revile him with words: And he who had poured 

out his Anger againſt ſo = men, and again{t whole Cities, ſuffered 
with patience the reproaches of this Correction, by ſaying as he went in- 
to his houſe, either by natural Foreſight or Inſpiration from above ; 774 
Boy will be the occaſion, that if any after me obtains the like Dignity, they will 
zever lay it down. The Event of which Prediction ſoon after happened : 
For Ceſar mounted toa like Eſtate, would not deſcend. * Sls then 1mmo- 
derate (at leaſt in my Opinion) in all he deſired, being by the favour 
of Fortune, from a private man become a Monarch z would from a Mo- 
wmrch become a private man, and ſpend the reſt of his life in the Coun- 
ty. -So retiring to an Eſtate near Cams, he divertized himſelf with Fiſh- 
ng and Hunting, not that he was weary of a private life in the City, or 
wed be troubled for want of Armies to Command, if he had a delire to 
undertake any thing, for he was yet young and vigorous , and had 
throughout all raly about Sixſcore Thouſand Men bred up in Fighting 
under his Banners, and who poſſeſſed Lands and great Eſtates by his Lt- 
berality, beſides the Ten Thouſand Corzelians of the City fixed to his In- 
tereſt, with thoſe of his FaQtion who all together hated and feared by 
the contrary Party, and could no way hope to avoid the revenge of thoſe 
miſchiefs they had done to others, but by his preſervation. - Bur I believe 
that finding himſelf glutted with Wars, and Dominion, and City Afairs, 
he began to love a Country life. After that he had laid down the Sove- 
nign Power, the people ſecing themſelves delivered from Tyranny, and 
rom the fear wherein they lived, ſuffered themſelves by little and little to 
be carried on to new ſeditious, matter to which was furniſhed by the Con- 


lulsthemſclves,Catulzs one of them was of H/la's faction,and his Colleague 


Emiilins 
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Emilius Lepidus on the contrary party, they mortally hated each other 3 
and from the beginning of their Conlulate, fo little concord was perceived 
between them then, that no man doubted but their diviſion would cauſe 
new miſeries in the Common-wealth. - Mean while $y//2 retired in his ſoli- 
tude, dream'd one night that Deſtiny called him ; wherefore as ſoon as it 
was light he roſe, and after having told his Friends his Dream, that da 

made- his Will, which was no ſooner ſealed, but the Fever ſeiſed him, { 
that the night following was the laſt of his life. His death immediately 
gave occaſion of ne troubles . for one ſide were of opinion, that his Bo. 
dy ſhould be carried in Funeral Pomp through /a/y, and ſo being brought 
to the City, they ſhould give him Burial 1n the place at the publick Ex- 
pence : which Zepidus and thoſe of his Faction oppoſed : however Catulys 
and $y1/a's Party carried it. So his Body was brought through /raly upon a 


Litter all covered with Gold, and adorned wirh Royal Ornaments, before 


which marched at the- ſound of a great many Trumpets Men carryi 

Axes and other Enſigns of the DiQtatorſhip : the Light Horſe, and Men 
at Arms armed Cap-a-pee followed next all about the Litter, which was 
followed by his Lieutenants and Tribunes in Arms, all following each other 
in their Order and Degree to honour his Funerals. -The _ likewiſe 
Tan in from all parts in ſuch vaſt numbers, that never were ſuch crowds 
ſeen; but when the Corps entred the City, the _ augmented much, 
before were carried above two thouſand Crowns of Gold, which the Cities 
and Legions which he had commanded, and his own particular Friends had 
cauſed to be made to prefent him with : beſides there were many other 
Magnificencies not to be expreſſed ; and becauſe there was ſome reaſon to 
fear for the great concourſe of Soldiery which were 1n the City, endea- 
vours were uſed to bring things'in order, The Corps then being condutt- 
ed by the Prieſts and Veſtals, each in their degree, after them marched 
all the Senate with the Officers, adorned with marks of their Dignity, next 
a Troop of Roman Knights, and at laſt a multitude of Soldiers that had 
{erved under him ; tor upon the report of his death they made all the haſte 
they could to come to his a with gilt Enſigns and Bucklers inlaid 
with Silver, as the faſhion is at this day. There were likewiſe between d- 
ſtance and diſtance Trumpets that ſounded ſome mournful air. -There was 
nothing heard but fortunate acclamations' of the Senate, Knights, Soldiers 
and People. -Some lamented $zla, others feared him yet, though dead, 
and the preſent ſpeQacle did not terrifie them leſs than the remembrance of 
his paſt ations} ſo that his Friends and Enemies remained of accoxd in this, 


that to thelaſt day of his life he was uſeful to the one, and dreadful to the - 


other : his Corps being ſet down in the place for Orations, the moſt elo- 
quent Orator ot the Age, mounting the Tribunal, made his Funeral Orz- 
ration, becauſe his Son Fauſtus was not yet of age to pay him that Office. 
Afcer the Oration, ſome of the ſtrongeſt Senators took the Litter upon 
their Shoulders, and carricd it tothe Field of Mars, where they had been 
accuſtomed to give Rights of Sepultureto none but Kings, 'and whilſt the 
CE the Knights and all the Soldiery kept marching round about 
the Pile. * 


-Scarce were yla*'s Funcral Ceremonies finiſhed, but the Conſuls, 25 
they returned began toquarrel with each other, and the people of the City 
were divided in their favour. * Zepi/dys, to curry favour with the peopleot 
Ttaly, having ſaid, That he would reſtore them the Lands $3//2 had taken 


away ; whereupon the Senate, who feared them both, obliged them to 
promue 
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promiſe upon oath they. would not take up Arms. Mean while, Zepidus, 
50 whom (74//:4 Ci{a/pina fell, in dividing the Provinces, ftaid till after rhe 
Aﬀembly tor election of Magiſtrates, as if, the year of his Contulate bein 

paſt, he had been difcharged trom his Oath, and tree to make War upon 
$plla's Parry. But his Deligns being known-to all the world, the Fathers 
Cat him cammand to return to-the City, and he knowing the caule of his 
revocatian; ſets forward with - all his Forces; with a elution to enter 
Rome with them, which being forbid him, he caules his command #6be 
proclaimed in the City tor all thoſ&of his Party to take up Arms. - - Catius 
on his part does thelike, ſo there wasa Battel tought between themy2aJitz 
tle diſtanoe. from theiField of Mars, Lepidus was defeated; and forott to 


fly into $:-4inia, where he died of Sickneſs; and his Army, after having © 


troubled :and over-run- ſome places of /taly, mouldred- away by little-and 
little, what remained. of it was carried by Perpenxa to. Sertorins to Spain, 
who being, the only. General remaining of all $//a's Enemies, made yet 
eight years War upon the Romans ; = had a vaſt trouble to put an end 
to this War, having not only the Spaniards to deal with; but likewiſsdheir 
own Citrzens under the condutt of Sertorius; who having obtained the 
Government of that Province in/the time he commanded Carbo's Fortes a- 
gainlt .4/{a, hadretired into Sp4zz in Quality. of Prztar; after having taken 
Sfx during the Truce. This Government was diſputed with him'by thoſe 
that commanded, for'they were of $//a's Parry, but he having joyned with 
thoſe Forces he led out of /taly ſome Auxiliaries of the Celtiberians drove 
them out, and Metellys himſelf being by Sy//a ſent again{t him, he defended 
himſelf generouſly. At length his valour having gained him a-fair reparation, 
he formed a Council of three hundred of his Friends, which he called a-Se- 
nate, in deriſion-to that at Rome. Srila being dead, and ſome time after 
him Zepidus, Sertorius recruited with the Forces brought hinuby Pexpenna; 
thought himſelf in a condi.:omto march into /a/y, and poſſibly he haddone 
it, if. the Senate, who were teartul of it, had not ſent Pompey with a new 
Army to joyn the firſt : Po;»p:z was yet but a-young man, but already in 
high eſteem for thoſe brave things he had done under H/z in Africa, and 
likewiſe in /ra/y : fo he undertook this Expedition with great courage, and 
to paſs the Alpes aicer the example of Hannibal, he.made a new way be- 
tween the Springs of the Po and the Rhoſze, which are ſeparated one from 
the other only by ſome ſmall Mountains, from whence thete two Rivers go 
diſcharge themſelves in twodiffcrent Seas, the Rhoſze into the Tyrhene 
Sea, taking its courſe through the T'ranſalpine Gaul, and Po into the bot- 
tom of the Adriatick Gulf, gliding along the Cifalpine Gaul. As foon as 
he got to Spa/z he loſt a Legion, which he had ſent to convoy- his Foragers 
Bealts of Loading, and Boys ; nor could he hinder Sertorius trom taking and 
plaging the Town of Aurora in the fight of him. Inthe taking of this 

own a certain Woman, exteeding the ordinary {trength of her Sex, with 
her Fingers thruſt out the eyes of a man that would have raviſhed her, 
which coming to Sertoriuss knowledge, he put the whole Cohort todeath, 
though they were all Romans, becaule they had already committed the like 
crimes, Hereupon, Winter being come, the rwo Armies ſeparated, but 
at the beginning of the Spring they again took the Field, Aerellas and 
Pompey letting torth from the Þyrznean Hills where they kept their Win- 
ter Quarters, and Srtorias and Perpenna from * Zuſitanis, they met near 
Sucrena, and gave Battel ; where as they were hotly engaged, there not be- 
Ing a Cloud to be ſeen juſt before, on a ſudden the Air was full of Thun- 
der and Lightning, which would have paſſed for a Prodigy with ſome 0- 
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ther Armies ;z but theſe being all old Soldiers minded it not, nor did it hin- 
der them from making a great Butchery on one fide and the other : Ae. 
zellus having defeated Perperna, pillaged his Camp; but on the other Wing 
Sertorius having wounded Pompey on the Thigh with a Javelin, routed 
him, fo that its incertain which fide had the better. Sertorius had a tame 
white Hind which had uſed to go at liberty in the Fields, ſhe having been 
ſome days wanting, he counted it anill preſage, and as longas he thought 
her loſt, would not fight with the Enemy, who ſcoffed at him; but ſeeing 
her come running tohim, he took the Field, and rejoycing at her return as 
a good Augur, began himſelf the Skirmiſh. Short time after there was 
another great Battel fought. near + Szguntam, which lafted from Mornin 
to Evening, without advantage-on one part or the other : but at laſt Pow. 
pey was fainto yield, after having loſt fix thouſand Men, and Sertorins three 
thouſand ; and for Metellus, he likewiſe cut in pieces five thouſand of Per. 
penna's Men. * The next day Sertorius taking along with him a great num- 
ber of Barbarians, went in the Evening to affault Merellns his Camp, who 
doubted of no ſuch thing ; and he had certainly forcedit, if Pompey bring- 
ing timely relief had not put him by his Enterpriſe. Mean while, the 
Summer being flipped away, both Armies prey and went to their Win- 
ter Quarters.  'Theyyear fallowing, which agrees with the hundred { 
venty ſixth Olympiad, the Roman Empire encreaſed two Provinces by the 
laſt Teſtament —_ Kings, : icomedes having left to the Romans Bythi- 


zia, and Ptolemy ſirnamed Apion, of the Race of the Zagides, the Province 


of Cyrene : but they had likewiſe great Wars; in = this we are now 
ſpeaking of; in the Eaſt with 1/:thridates, over all the Sea with the Py. 


Tates ; about Crete with the Inhabitants of the Iſland, and in-/7aly againk 
ealof 


the Gladiators, who roſe all upon a fudden, and gave them a great 
trouble. Though they had ſo many Afﬀairs upon 
bore not to ſend to the Army they had in $47» two Legions, which being 
arrived, Metellus and Pompey came down from the Pyrznean Mountains; 
and Sertorius and Perpenna left Portugal to gameet them ; when they drew 
near, a great number of Sertoris's Soldiers went and yielded to Merellus, 
which 5 angred Sertorias, that he treated many others with great cruelty, 
and by his ill conduft got the hate of all the reſt. But the greateſt com- 
laint his Army madeagainſt him, was, that inſtead of Romans he had tz 
en Celtiberians for his Guard, and choſe rather to truſt his perſon with 
Strangers than thoſe of his own Nation. They could not endure to beac- 
cuſed of infidelity, though they bore Arms under an Enemy of the Roman 
People ; and that which troubled them the more, was, that he, for whoſe 
lake they had been perfidious to their Country, would not truſt them ; be- 
ſides they thought it very unjuſt, that they ſhould be puniſhed for Runa- 
ways, they who had kept conſtant to their duty. Moreover, this gave oc- 
caſion to the Celtiberians to tell them upon all occaſions, that they doubted 
of their fidelity. However, Sertorius was not quite forſaken, the Soldiers 
ſtanding inneedof ſuch a General ; for indeed there was not any in this age 
more ſucceſsful; nor that better underſtood War : wherefore the Celtibe- 
Tians becauſe of his aQtivity and diligence, called him Hazniba/, whom 
they eſteemed the moſt hardy and moſt prudent General of all the Earth. 
Upon thele wavering inclinations of Sertorins's Army, Metellus went day- 
ly out in parties, and never returned without bringing in whole Troops of 
Priſoners : and Pompey beſieging Palenza had undermined the Walls, fo 


that they were only ſupported by Stanchions of Timber , .but Sertorias * 


coming on, he was forced to raiſe his Siege, and the beſiegers having fer 
re 


err Hands, yet they for- | 
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fire to the Stanchions, retreated with Metellus, Sertorins having repaired 
that part of the Wall that was fallen, fer himſelf to purſue the Enemies, 
and overtook them on the Borders of Calagyra, and flew three thaufand 
Men, and this was all paſſed ia Spa#z this year. In the beginning of the 
next the Roman Generals finding themſelves the ſtronger, aſſailed without 
fear thoſe Cities that held on Sertorius's Party, whoſe Aﬀairs werenow in 
an ill condition, and their firſt ſucceſſes having heightened their courage, 
they made great progreſs, yet there was no ſet Battel ; but having conti- 
nued the War till the next year, they began to deſpiſe Sertorius in ſuch man- 
ner, that they waſted all his Province. For when he ſaw fortune had turn- 
e&d her back to him he gave. ground too, and abandoned himſelf in ſuch 
manner to the pleaſure of Wine and Women, that he never afterwards en- 
gaged the Enemy but he was beaten. He grew likewiſe extremely chole- 
rick, his paſſion took fire on the leaſt ſuſpicion, ponrng with cruelty, and 
confiding;in no man; fo that Perpexna, who after Zepidus's Death was 
come of his own accord to joyn him with conſiderable Forces, began to fear, 
and having ſuborned ten Soldiers, took aTteſolution to-deftroy him, but the 
conſpiracy was diſcovered, ſome of the Conſpirators puniſhed with death, 
and orhers eſcaped by flight, Perpewne was {o fortunate beyond his own 
hopes, as not to be compriſed in the accuſation, which haſtened ſomuch the 
more the loſs of Sertorivs ; for ſeeing he never went unguarded, he invited 
him to a Feaſt, where, afterhaving made him drunk, and his Guards too, 
he executed his enterpriſe. The Soldiers at the firſt knowledge of it deteſt- 


& the Parricide, and changed into good will allthe hatred they bore Ser- 


torias, as ordinarily all anger is appeaſed by the death of him from whom 
we believe we have received an offence, they now ſtood no longer in fear 
of him, and compaſſon recalled into their minds the memory of his virtue : 
beſides, they conſidered the danger to which they were now expoſed to, 
Perpenna was deſpiſed by them as a vulgar man, whereas they believed, 
that on Sertoraus's valour only depended the ſafety of the whole Army. In 
this general hate of Perpenne the Barbarians were moſt violent, eſpecially 
the Portugals, for whom the dead General had always a particular eſteem. 
But when after opening his Will they found his Murderer amongſt his 
Heirs, it is ſcarce poſſible to believe, how much it added to their horrour 
of this Villany, committed upon the perſon, not only of his General, but 
likewiſe of his Friend and Benefaftor. And poſſibly they had done him 
ſome violence, if he had not appeaſed them, ſome with gifts, and ſome 
with promiſes, and killed ſome with his own hands to ſtrike terrour into 0- 
thers. He went likewiſe from © to City, making 'Orations to the peo- 
ple; and to gain their good Will {et at liberty thoſe Sertorias had laid in 
Irons, and returned the Hoſtages he had taken from the Spaniards. Theſe 
Fpod deeds {weetened in ſome meaſurethe minds of men ; fo that they o- 

yed him in quality of Prztor, and Succeſſor to Sertorius , but yet they 
were not quite appealed : for as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſettled, he grew 
extraurdinary cruel, killing three Roman: Gentlemen had fled to him for 
Refuge, and putring to death his Brother's Son. After Sertorius's death, 
Meteilus withdrew to the other ſide of ain, thinking there was no dan- 
ger in leaving Pompey alohe todeal with Perpenna. Fhey ſeveral times en- 
gaped, and ior divers days skirmiſhed together to try their Men, but the 
two Armies ſtirred not ll on the tenth day, when they had a Battel : both 
oe Party and the other thinking it convenient to come toan end of the bu- 
lanes; ſor Pop. y flighted Perperna, whom he thought no great Captain 
und Perpenna fearing leſt his men would not long continue in good orderand 
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duty, made as much haſte as he could totry the fortune of Arms. The 
Fight was notlong, Pompey having to deal with an ordinary Captain, ang 
an Army weak and diſcontented, ſoon got the advantage : fo that ſcarce 
any Stand being mide, Perperiatook his flight in diſorder, and fearing to 
fall either into his Enemies, or his own mens hands, he hid himſelf in 2 
Thicket; from whence he was pulled out by ſome Horſemen that found him. 
The Soldiers began'to revile him, calling him: the Murderer of Sertoriys, 


and he begantocry.out aloud, thathe had many things todiſcover to Pow. 


pey, touching the-Seditions of the Ciry, whether it were true, or only an 


invention'to make them carry hin: alive before Pompey. But Pompey com- 
manded them to- diſpatch him-before he faw him; for fear leſt if hetold 
them any new-thing'#- right-occaſion freſh calamities inthe City, and 
ſurely he did prudetitly ; and all-men praiſed his diſcretion. Thus the 
death' of Serforins put an end to-the Wars of air, which certainly had 
laſted lofiger, and not becn'ſo eafily determined, had he longer lived. | 


About the ſame titne!Þp#tacus 2 Thracian by Nation, who had former- 
ly born Arms intheRpthan Militia, and was nowa Captive in Capua toſerve 
as a Glackator, perfwaded opuiegs of his Comrades to fight rather for 
their own liberty; thaw ro pleaſe the ſpeQators, and breaking Priſon he gave 
them ſuch Arms:aShe''took from Paſſengers, and went and poſted himſelf 
on Mount'Yeſavits, "Store of: fugirive Slaves, and likewiſe ſome free pec- 
pleof the Country flocking to'himupon the news of his Revolt, he receiy- 
ed them, and beparl to make'1ncurſions and Robberies in the Neighbour: 
ing Places, he made 'O8#omars and Crixus two Gladiators his Lieutenants, 
and becauſe he equally dividee the Prey among his Companions, in a ſhort 
time: he gathered together {d' great Forces, that firſt Yarinius Glaber and 
thew- P.'Yalerins being! ſent againſt him not with formed Bodies, but ſuch 
men as-they could get together as they paſſed along, were beaten : for the 
Roman People eſteemed theſe only a concourſe of Thieves, and not worth 
the name of a War. Spartacus in the Fight took Yarinins's Horle, and 
there miſt little but that the Gladiator had taken the Pretor. Afeer theſe 
ViRories fuch multitudes came in tothim, that he ſoon beheld ſeventy thou- 
ſand Meri 'under his Command. \ He then ſet himſelf to provide Arms, and 
to make great Preparations ; fothatthe Conſuls were ſent againſt him with 
two Legions, one of which engaging with Crixxs near Mount * Gorganss, 
the Gladiator was killed -with-thirty thouſand of his Men, ſcarce a third 
part of his Army eſcaping : Spartzcvs having taken his March by the 4 
ventine to gain the Alpes, and thence paſs into Gawl, one of the Confuls 
got before him to flop his paffage, and the other Conſul followed himat 
the -Heels. - He fell upon them one after the other, and made them give 
ground, and indeed put them to flight, in which the Vanquiſher havin 
taken' three hundred Roman Priſoners, he cut their Throats, and offere 
then ih+ ſacrifice to Crixus's Ghoſt, his forces being afterwards ſwelled to 
ſixſcorethouſand Men, he marched direaly towards the City, and to make 
the quicker way, cauſed all the Baggages to be burnt, his Priſoners mur- 
dered, and his Beaſts of Loading flain. Upon the way ſeveral Runaways 
offered themſelves to him, but he would accept of none. And whenthe 
Confals toſtop his March, engaged him once more in the Country of 7 
cene, he defeated them with a great loſs of their Men. However, he 
changed hisdefign of going to the City, becauſe he found himſelf too weak, 
his Army not being futfictently furniſhed with all chings necefſary for War: 
for he was not aided by any Commonalty ; and all his Forces were oo 
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ps of fugitive Slaves and Runnagate People. He went therefore and 
eiſed upon the Mountains, and likewile of the City of Zarize, and cauſed 
Proclamation to be made, that he torbid all forts of Merchants to bring any 
Gold or Silver into the Camp, and all Soldiers to keep any : ſo with what 
they had they bought Iron and Copper, without doing any wrong to thoſe 
which brought it ; and by this means they got together abundance of Ma- 
terials, with which they fixed themſelves up Arms of all forts. Mean 
while they went dayly out a skirmiſhing, and having once more encoun- 
tred the Romans, gained the Victory, together with a good ſtore of Spoil 
and Booty. It was now three ycars that this formidable War had laſted, 
which only for heying contemned it at firſt, becauſe of the meanneſs of the 
Authors of it, was ſo prodigtouſly augmented, and withal the ancient Ro- 
man Valour was ſo baſtardiſeh, that when the Aſſembly was held for naming 
of Prztors, there was none found that demanded that Dignity, till Z:ci- 
wins Craſſus a man of Quality, and mighty rich, reſolyed to accept of the 
Pretorſhip offered ; and with fix other Legions marched againſt Spartacus, 
there were joyned to him the other two Legions whichrthe Conſuls had, 
but he firſt decimated them 2s a puniſhment of thoſe ſhameful loſſes they 
had ſuffered : though fome {ay, that going ro aſſault the Enemies with al 
the Legions together, and being heaten by their fault, he then decimated 
them without conſidering the great number of Men, amounting to no leſs 
than four thouſand by which he weakened his Army. However it were, 
aker having managed ſo his Aﬀairs, that his own men were more afraid of 
kim, than of the Enemy : ten thouſand of Spartzcus's Army being en- 
camped ſeverally, he fell ſuddenly upon them, and made lo great a flaugh- 
ter, that ſcarce a third part eſcaped into the Groſs, commanded by their 
Captain. Soon after he undertook Spartacus himſelf, defeated him, and 
drovehim to the Sea fide, where, as he laid a deſign toget over into Sicily, 
to hinder him, he ſhut him up with a nts he drew round his 
, With a Ditch and Paliſade. Spertacus (ceing himfelf inveſted, en- 
d&avoured to break his way our, to get into the Country of the * Samnites, 
but Craſſus made him turn in again, after having kalled him ſix thouſand 
Meg ina Morning, and as many in the Evening, wath the loſs of only three 
of bis. own, and ſeven wounded, {9 much did the recent memory of their 
taftiſement contribute to the Victory, Afﬀter which Spartacus, who ex- 
fedted fome Hole which were to come to him from elſewhere, durſtno 
mare:Engage with all his Forces, but cantented himſelf to incommode 
the Bebegers with frequentAallies, which hemade ſometimes on one ſide, 
and fametimes on anothcr, and with throwing flaming Faggots into. the 
Ditch, to burn the Paliſade, and hinder the Work. Mean whule he cauſed 
one of the Roman Priſoners to be hanged up in the middle of the Place be- 
tween his Camp and _ Trenches, to let his men know what they 
were to truſt to, if they did not gain the Victory. The news of this cruelty 
coming to the City, moved their ſpirirs to indignation, that a War ſhould 
ht ſolong againſt Gladiators. Sothat judging the Remains of it were not 
delpiſeable, they gave order to Pompey, newly returned from Spain, togo 
thither. But - Craſſus fearing leſt Pompey ſhould carry away all the, Glory 
of the end of this War, did all that he could poſſible to draw Spartacus quick- 
ly to a Fight. On the other ſide, Spartacus, who thought it not convenient 
to ſtay Pompey's coming, ſent to Bd peace from Craſſus, which bein 
refuſed him as a thing unworthy the Grandeur of Rome, and ſome Horſe 
being come to him, he reſolved to try the fortune of a Battel, and having 
with all his Army froced the Circumvallation, he took his way towards 
*.6 Gge 2 Brunduſtum, 
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Brundnſium, purſued by Craſſus : but when he underſtood that Zucwlusre. 
curning to Rome after his Victory againſt Aithridates, was landed, heluſ 
all hopes of Retreat, and drew his Forces ( which were yet numerous ) in- 
co Batralia. The Fight was very herce, Craſſus having todezl with ſo many 
thouſand deſperate people, till ſuch time as Spartacus wounded in the Thi 
with a Javelin; fell upon his Knees, where Rtill he defended himſelf for a 
while, covered with his Buckler, but at laſt was killed with all that were 
fighting about him, all the reſt were preſently routed, and there way 
{o great a Butchery, that the dead could hardly be counted, nor could they 
find the body of Spartacus. The Romans loſt ſcarce a thouſand men. Thoſe 
that remained of Spartacus's Men fled to the Mountains, whither Craſſus ha- 
ving followed them, to give the laſt ſtroke to the Viftory, they formed of 
what were left forty Battalions, and in that poſture yet defended themfclyes 
valiantly, till they were all killed, fave fix thouſand, who were afterwards 
hanged along the way between Caps and Rowe. Craſſus having done all this 
- in fix Mouths, thought.now he yielded nothing to Pompey in Glory, and 
kepthis Army as well as he. They both demanded the Conſulate, Cruſu 
having paſſed the charge of Pretor according to H/la's Law,” whereas Pam 
pey had neither been Pretor nor ſo much as Queſtor, and not above four 
and thirty years old, but he promiſed the Tribunes to re-eſtabliſh theira- 
cient power. Thus theſe two Generals deſigned Conſuls, did not diſmik 
their Armies, but kept them near the City, and ſhewed their reaſons forit, 
Pompey. that he waited for Mete!lus, who ought to triumph at his retun 
from Spain ; and Craſſus that Pompey ought firſt to diſmiſs his Forces. Noy 
the people ſeeing this difference tended to new Difſentions, and that the Ci. 
| was befoged by two Armies, beſought the Conſuls who were eminent 
ly ſeated in the view of all in the great place, to be reconciled, at firſt both 
the one and the other rejected their Prayers ; but when the Divines told 
them that the City was threatened with great miſeries if the Conſuls did nx 
agree, the people weeping, and caſting themſelves upon their Knees, e- 
newed the {ame entreaties , for they had not yet loſt the memory of thol 
miſeries cauſed by the Diſſentions of $/1a and Marins. Hereupon Criſs 
beginning firſt tobe moved, riſes from his Seat, and goes to preſent his hand 
to Fi Colleague, as a ſign of reconciliation : the other riſing likewiſe went 
to meet him, and having joyned hands, all the people made acclamationsf 
joy, wiſhing them all happineſs ; ſo that before the Aſſembly broke up, 
both Conſuls diſmiſſed their Arniies. Thus was the Common-wealth tup- 
pily delivered from the fear of a Civil War. And this happened ſixty 
years after the death of: 7 iberiusGracchus the firſt mover of Seditions. 


The End of the F irf Book of the Second Part. 
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l gmt $ Conſpiracy. 1. Calar returned from Spain, renounces the 
Triumph, and obtains the Conſulate by the means of Craſſus and Pom- 

pey. II. Daring his Conſulate he endeavours to get the favour of the People 
and Knights, and obtains the Government of Gaul. IV. Cicero bani ' 


Parr 11. 


by Clodius, and recalled by the favour of Pompey- V. Pompey underhand 
oments the Diſorders of the Commonwealth, to oblige the Citizens to create 
him Diitator : Milo kiFs Clodms, 47d Pompey created Conſul without ; 
Colleague. VI. Pompey, Sole Conſal, iſſues ourt SVarrants againſt thoſe 
that had any way abuſed their Charges. VIL Calar demands the Conſulate, 
which Pompey ſecretly oppoſes. VIII. Curio declares for Czlar againſt 
Pompey z 64 at laſt in fpight of Curio, the Senate gives Power to Po. 
pey to Arm againſt Czlar, IX. Curio, Anthony azd Caſſius, Tribunes, 
"goto Caar ; who receives them as Friends, X. Czlar paſſing the Rubicon, 
ſtrikes a general terrour into Rome. XI. Pompey /eaves Rome, 7o0es tg 
Capua, the Conſuls and moſt of the Senate follow him : He carries over his 
Forces to Dyrrhachium, which he makes his Seat of JVar. XII. Czfar 
comes toRome ; thence goes to Spain, to make Har with Petremus and A- 
franius. XII: Curio goes to Africa, is defeated and lain. XIV. Caſir 
appeaſes a ana; of his Army at Placentia, and prepares to paſf into Epire, 
XV. Pompey having mide his Preparations, makes.a Speech to his Arny, 
and ſends Garriſons into Theſſaly. XVI. Czlar, after encouraging thoſe 
Forces he finds at Brunduſium, pgors over Sea in Winter, and takes ſome 
places. XVII. Cxlar endeavouring to ſeize Dyrrhachium, #s prevented 
by Pompey. XVII. Cakr endeavourtys to come over Sea himſelf to fetch 
the Remainder of his Forces out of Italy, being dyiven back by Storm, ſends 
Poſthumus i» his ſtead.” XIX. Anthony being tanded with the reſt of Cz 
ſar's Forces in Dalmatia, ſome light Skirmiſhes happen. XX. Pompey 
gains 4 preat Vittory over Czxlar. *XXI. Cxlar retreats with his Army int 
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Theſlaly, and encamps about Pharſalia. XXII Pompey hopes to overcome 
bins by Fptine, es hting.* XXIIL At length he yields to give hin 
Battel. ;KXIV. Nuniher of the Forces on both ſides, XXV. Pompey 


and Cx encourage rad Armies. XXVI. They draw into Battel, and 
; rs. XXVIL 7he Battel of Pharſalia. XXVIIL Pompey-e 
Jeapes into Egypt, where he i murdered. XXIX. Czfar follows, revenye 
his death, and thence goes againſt Pharnaces in Aſia. XXX. He retun 
- #0-the Gity-; where after appeaſing his mutinous Soldiers, he reſolves on hi 
Expedition into Africa, XXXI. He defeats Scipio, and the reſt of Pom- 
pey's Party. XXXII. Zhedeath of Cato at tica, and the end of the A 
frican War. XXXIIL Calar retwns to the City, triumphs, and rewards 
his Soldiers. XXXIV. He goes into Spain, and puts an end to the whole 
Har. XXXV. Hereturns to the City, where he takes on him the Sovereign 
Authority. XXXVI. Zays a Deſign of War againſt the Parthians, and is 
thereupon ſlain in the Senate, XXXVII. Brutus and Caſſius retire to the 
Capitol. XXXVIIL 7hey treat an Arcommodation with T.epidus and An- 
thony. XXXIX. Queſtion put in the Senate, if they ought to be juſtified; 
which Anthony with much Artifice oppoſes. XL. He comes to the place of 
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—Orattons, where the . ſpeks againſt Brutus and Cal-. | 
ſius iz oper Senate. XLI. Piſo about to produce Czſar's /Vill : Brutus «nd = 
Caſſius endeavour to-jiſtific their Action. XII. They deſcend from the th 
—_ but are forced to leave the City : Calkr's Funeral Honours celebra- _ 

- Zed. XL. His Elegy, and Compariſon between him and Alexander. theſ 
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He Dominion of 5/4, and all thoke things which peſſed after- 
wards in 2/2 under the Condutt of Syrtoriaxs and Perperma; 
were followed by divers Commotions, tN] the Civil Warof 
Ceſar and Pompey,which ended by. ths death of Powpey ; after 
which Czar himſelf was flain uuthe'Senate, ds may be feea'ti 

this Second Book of the Civil Wars.. 1 Now when] -Poxpey had cleared alt 
the Seas of Pyrates, than whom a greater Number was never ſen inthe 
Memory of Man ; brought to his end Afithridazes King of Pontrus, and{rer 
duced his Kingdom and thoſe other Countries he:had conquered into what 
Form he pleated. Cefar was yet but a very young Man ; 'he was Eloquent, 
Capable of ”_=_ things, Hardy, Prefurnptuons, Ambiriqus beyond his 
Power ; and being yet but Adile and Prator, was run prodigioufly in debr 
ogain the favour of the People, which is uſually given to the moſt prod- 
. Catilize now likewiſe appeared at Rowe, being of one of. the beſt Fa- 
nilies of the City, bur of no her Wiſdom ; and belides, of an ill Reputa-- 
tion, being fulpeQed to have committed a Parricide on his own Son, that 
he might clpoule Agrelia' Oriſtilla, whom he was in Love with, and wha 
would not contract Marriage with him as long as he had Cluldren. He was 

with all this, a great Friend of $y/la's, and very affectionate to his 
ting fallen into Poverty by his ambitious Profile, and yet conliderable 
among manv powerful Perſons, as well Men as Women, he ſet himſelf to 
&kmand the Confulate, as a Step to raiſe him to the Tyranny : But be felt 
from his hopes ; moſt Men having conceived an ill Opinion of him, becauſe 
they perceived him affeftan Authority not fit to be ſuffered in a Free City. 
Ring then refuſed the Confulate, which was given to Gicero, a Man well 
boken of, and very eloquent, he began to mock at the 'Suffrages af the 
People who had choſen this Conful, whom out of Raillery he called New 
Man (for they had got a cuſtom to give that name to thofe who rendred 
themſelves Uluſtrious, not by the Glory of their Anceſtors, but their own 
roper Verrue) and becauſe that he was not born in the City, they laid that 
was an Inmate, like thoſe that he in hired Lodgings. After that time 
be medled no more with the Government of the Commonwealth ; judging 
that it expoſes Men to Trouble and Envy, and1ets them not a Round high- 
ertowards mounting to the Tyranny. Notwithſtanding, he drew great 
Summs of Money from many of thoſe Women, who, weary of their Hut- 
tands, hoped to get rid of them if any Change happened in the State : and 
with ſome Senators, a quantity of Roman Knights, Plebeians, Slaves, 
my, very Strangers, formed a Conſpiracy to ſeize on the Commonwealth: 
But his greateſt Confidents in this Aﬀair were) Cornelius Lentulus and Cethe- 
2s, atthat preſent Pretors of the City. He ſent likewiſe throughour all 
ſaly people to folicite thoſe who being enriched in $//2's time, had ill ſpent 
what they had ill got, and would be very well content to reach at ſuch ano- 
ther Fortune> He ſent C, 1Zazlizs to Feſule, and others to the Marches of 
Ancona, and into Pow'{la, ſecretly to levy Soldiers. - The firtt advice of all 
theſe ſecrer Preparations was given to Cicero by Fulviz, a Woman of Qua- 
lity, with whom! 0. Cris. (one of the Confpiaators, expelled the Senate 
for his ſcandalous life) was deeply in Love : He boaſted tohis Miſtreſs, that 
Ina ſhort time ſhe ſhould ſee him a great Lord. Already the noile of the 
Attempts of thaſe who had been ſent throughout all Zaly increaſed, | when 
the Conſul fet Guards in the City, and ſent certain Perſ5ns of Quality to 
the ſuſp:Acd Places. But Catilize, though no one durſt yet _ _ 
ecaule 
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becauſe the buſineſs was not abſolutely diſcovered, was fearful leſt Delay 
ſhould increaſe the Suſpition ; and hoping that the greateſt diligence woulg 
be moſt advantageous to him, ſent Money before to Feſwle, gave Orderto 
the Confpirators to kill Cicero, and be night toſet fire on divers Quarters of 
the City z and he cauſing Rods and Axes to be bore before him as a Pro. 
Conſul, and raiſing Soldiers all the way he paſſed, goes to find out Caiys 
Manlius, withdeſign to fall upon the City as ſoon as it ſhould be ſer on fire 
with all the Forces fe could get together. As for Zentwus, after having 
givento the Conſpiratorsevery one his Quarter, Cethegus and he agreed that 
asſoon as they ſhould have advice that Catiline was arrived at Feſale, they 
{ſbould go with Daggers under their Robes very early in the morning tg 
Cicero's Houſe, where by reaſon of their Offices they might without fe 
culty get entrance z and drawing him into a private place under pretence of 


* 75;bune of the {ymne t Conference, ſtab him. That at the fame time * Zacius Sex:us 


People. 


ſhould aſſemble the People, apd accuſe Cicero, that being fearful by Nature, 
and fuſpitious without cauſe, he unſeaſonably and toull —_— troubled the 
City ; andthatthe night following with a Band of Conlpirators they ſhould 
ſet fire in twelve places, pillage the City, and kill all the honeſt people they 
met wigh. Whit Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius and Caſſius, who were the 
Heads of the Conſpiracy, formed theſe Deſigns, and waited only for Op- 


E<Sawoy ard portunity to execute them, the Deputies of the f Allobroges being comety 
the Dauphinate Pygye to complain of their Ma iſtrates, were drawn into this Confpi 


out of hopes they would cauſe the Gauls to rife againft the Republick. Zz- 
7w{us being about toſend them to Carilize, accompanied with Ywlrurtius of 
Crotona, who carried Letters without Superſcription : The Allobroges, ir 
reſolute what they had todo, diſcourſed the matter with Fabius Sanga, Pro 
teQor of their City , forit is the cuſtom of the Provincials, that each Nat- 
on hath his ProteQor at Rome. Cicero having received this advice from 
Sanga, gave Order to arreſt the Deputies as they were upon their Retum, 
and with them /ulturtius ; who being brought into full Senate, confeſſed 
all that they had negotiated with Zertalus, and atteſted that they had often 
heard him fay, thatthe Deſtinieshad promiſed the Dominion of the City 
to three Cornelins's ; of which Cizna and Silla had been the two firſt, and 
he ſhould be the third. Hereuponthe Senatedegraded Zentulus of _—_ 
nity of Senator, and Cicero went to cauſe the Confpirators to be arreſted; 
whom having placed under ſure Guards inthe Prztors Houſes, he returned 
to the Senate to deliberate. Mean while the knowledge of this Afﬀair not 
being yet publick, a great Tumult was raiſed about the Palace ; and allthe 
Accomplices of the Conſpirators took the Alarm ; in ſo much, that the 
Slaves and Freed Men of Zentulus and Cethegns having raiſed a great number 
of Artiſans, uſed their endeavours to break open-the Back Doors of the 
Prztors, to take thence their Maſters by force : Which being told Cicero, 
he came haſtily out of the Senate z and having placed Courts of Guard eve- 
ry where, returns and preſſes the Senate togive their Judgments. The 
firſt whoſe Advice was demanded was S{zzus, deſigned Conſul ; for it 1s 
the Cuſtom to begin to demand Opinions by thoſe nominated ro that Dig- 
nity, becauſe, as I imagine, the Execution of the Senate's Decrees regard- 
ing them, they ought to utter their mind with more Circumſpettion 2nd 
Prudence. His Advice was, the Confpirators ſhould be puniſhed with 
death; in which many others followed him. Mero ſpeaking in his turn, 
was of opinion they ſhould for ſome time be kept Priſoners, till Czti/ine was 
defeated, and they more fuily informed of the matter ; which wasalſo the 
Opinion of C. Cefer, who was in ſome kind ſulpeQed as if a Partner " _ 
sGigns, 
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deſigns, or at leaſt to have had knowledge of them : of which however; 
the Conſul ſpoke not a word z not daring tocope with a Man ſo beloved of 
the People. He added to VVero's advice, that they ſhould be diſtributed in 
the Cities of /taly, ſuch as Cirero ſhould chule ; and after the War was fi- 
niſhed, be called to Judgment ; for it was not reaſonable tocondemn Perſons 
of that Quality, without granting them a formal Tryal: This ſeemed juſt; 
and many returned to this Opinion, till Czto openly declaring his ſuſpition 
of Ceſar, and the Conſul fearing that the night following a multitude of 
Conſpirators which were now 1n the Palace, and in fear for themſelves; 
ſhould attempt ſome deſperate Attion, brought backthe greateſt part of the 
Senators tothe Opinion, that the Conſpirators being taken in a Flagrant Of- 
fence, ought to ſuffer without being allowed the Formality of a Proceſs. In 
{o much, that before the Senate role, ! Cicero himſelf eauſed the Accuſed to 
be brought from the particular Houſes where they were guarded, to the 
Priſon ; where, without the knowledge of the People, he cauſed the Sen- 
tence of death tobe executed inhis preſence , then going tothe place, at- 
teſted toall the World, they were nolonger among the Living. Hereupon 
the reſt of the Conſpirators diſperſed, every one contenting himſelf thathe 
had eſcaped; and the City was that day delivered from great Inquietude. 
Catilize had already aſſembled twenty thouſand men, about the fourth part 
of which were armed ; with which he took his March towards Gaz/, where 
he hoped to compleat his Preparations : But 4»thory, the other Conſul, 0- 
vertaking him near the Aps, defeated him without much pains) for as he 
had laid this Deſign with little Prudence, fo he as imprudently managed it, 
and was forced to fight before he was prepare. - Notwithſtanding, moſt 
true it.is, that neither Catiline nor any of thoſe Perſons of Quality with him 
would fly, but were all ſlain fighting in the midſt of their Enemies. The 
death of Cati/ize was the end of this Conſpiracy, from which Cicero's Pru- 
dence ſecured the Commonwealth: So that being before known only for 
his Eloquence, hein this Occaſion made himſelf tamous for his ACtions ; 
and no Perſon doubted but he had ſaved his Country from the Ruin where- 
with it was threatned. -Wherefore publick thanks were given him : and af- 
ter many Acclamations, Cato faluting him, called him 7he Father of his 
Country Which is indeed an Appellation ſo glorious, that Cicero having 
bren the firſt to whom it was given for his Merit, it is the Cuſtom to this 
Gy to honour only ſuch Emperors with itas are worthy : For as ſoonas any 
come to the Monarchy they joyn not this Title with their other Sirnames, 
nor is it granted but by a publick Decree, and as a Teſtimony of accom- 


plſhed Vertue. 


'As for Ceſar, being ready togo for Spin, the Government of which he 1. 
had obtained, he was arreſted by his Creditors, whom he could not pay, = _ 
having dreined himſelf by Ambitious Expences ' and he was heard at that ,,4%” ES 
time to ſay, that he wanted * two Millions and five hundred Thouſand De- ration, thiswill 
les to be werth nothing. He agreed with them as well as he could ; and '* hots thin- 
being entred into his Government, he amuſed not himſelf to go from City (:,, 1 tb 


toCity to hear talkof Afairs, or to adminiſter Juſtice ; ſuch things had no Plutarch ſas be 


owed one hun« 


Correſpondency with the Greatneſs of his Deſigns : But he began to raiſe 577 14 »;4 
Soldiers, and to make War with the reſt of the People of Spain ; whom af- Tens ; which 


. , IS . . « 4ccording to the 
ter having plundred their Territories, he made Tributary to the Romans : 7 CRE 


Inſomuch, that having ſent a great Summ of Money to the Treafury, the 7, f Buda,vil 

Senate granted him the Honour of Triumph.” As they were making in the % »:: cnn 
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Ele&ion of Contuls drawing nigh, of neceſfity thoſe who demanded thae 
Dignity mult be preſent ; and it was not permitted atter entring the City 
without Poinp, to make another Entry 10 Triumph. He had a long time 
paſſionately deſired the Conlulate, and the things neceſſary for his Trumph 
were not yet ready : Wheretore he preſented a Requelt to the Senate, that 
he might have permiſſion to demand that Dignity by his Friends, which he 
knew had been granted others, though it were torbid by the Law. The 
laſt day being come whereon thoſe that pretend to the Conſulate muft give 
in their Names, and Cato continually oppoſing Ce/ar's Requeſt, he renoun- 
ced his Triumph, entred into the City, and made his Declaration, expe&. 
ing the day of the Aﬀembly. Mean time Popey, Nultrious and Power- 
ful, becaule of the great Actions he had done againſt 17ithridates, demagn- 
ded of the Senate the Ratification of many things he had granted to Kings, 
Tetrarchs and Cities, which many oppoſed out of the Envy they borethis 
Great Man : But eſpecially Zuc!lyus ; who being recalled out of 4a when 
he had quite weakned the Forces of that King, having left the ſame Pom 
that War eaſie to terminate, vaunted that the Honour of that ViCtory be- 
longed to him ; and had drawn Craſſ#s to his ſide. Pompey vexed that his De- 
ſigns were oppoſed, makes Alliance with Ceſar, promiſing him upon Oath 
that he would ſerve him to get the Conlulſhip ; and foon after by Ceſar 
means Craſſus was reconciled to Poxpey. 1 hus theſe three great Men leryed 
one another,to obtain what they deſired : And the Hiſtorian /arro,who writ 
a Book of their Union, calls'it the Threc-headed Conſpiracy. Wherefore 
the Senate beginning to ſuſpect their Power, gave to Ceſar, Z. Bibulus his 
Enemy for his Colleague ; Between whom there ſoon happened ſuch a dif- 
ference as made them take up Arms, one againit the other. 


i But Ceſar knowing the Art of Diſſembling) made in full Senate an Ors 
tion to Bibulys upon the Subject of Concord, as if he would prevent their 
Diſſentions from cauling any Inconveniency to the Commonwealth. Now, 
whilſt it ſeemed in all outward appearance that he endeavoured ſeriouſly for 
Peace, and that the other, who doubted nothing, ſtood not upon his Guard, 
all on a ſuddain he comes to the Senate accompanied with a great Multitude 
of People, and propoſesa Law in favour of the Poor He diſtributed Lands 
to them ; gave to them that were Fathers of three Children Campania, the 
moſt fertile Territory belonging to /taly z and by this means got the Love 
and favour of the People, tor there were twenty thouſand found under that 
Qualification. And when many of the Senate oppoſed the Publication of 
theſe Laws, he withdrew from the Palace, as if not able to endure their In- 
juſtice ; and all that Year there was no more Sefſton of the Senate. But he 
went tothe place for Orations ; and mounting the Tribunal, demanded of 
Pompey and Craſſus, who till aſſiſted him, it thoſe Laws did not to them 
ſeem reaſonable, and after having received their approbation, demanded 
the ſuffrages of the people, who came to that Aſſembly with Arms under 
their Gowns.* As for the Fathers (tor the Senate could not Aſſemble but 
by the order of both Conſuls) they held ſome private meetings in Bibulus 
houſe, but all that did nothing againſt the Power and Intereſt of Ceſar, 
et they ceafed not to provoke &ibnlus to oppoſe the Laws of his Col- 
eague , whatever ſhould happen by it : That it might rather be faid 
he was overcome by the Malice of another, than by his own remils- 
neſs. He ventured therefore upon the place one day as Ceſar was ma- 
king an Oration to the people, and a Tumult ariſing about ſome words 


they had together, they came to blows. B#ulxs his Rods were broken, 
a 
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unted, preſented his naked Neck to Ceſar's Fation, with theſ: words , 

[tannot perſwads my Colleague what is juſt, I will at leaſt by my death make 
fo Crimina! ayd Execrable. However, his Friends pulled him thence, 
and cauſed him to enter the Temple of Zupiter Stator, which is nigh the 
place. Then Caro being ſtrong and vigorous, overthrew all thoſe ſtood in 
his way, got up intoaneminent place, and began to ſpeak ; but thoſe of Ce- 
ſar's Party drew him out of the place : which yetmade him not give over ; 
for he returned again by another way, crying out continually againſt Ce- 
far ; till being again carried away by force, the Conſul got the Laws paſt; 
The People having {worn to obſerve them, they would have the Senators 
take the Ge Oath ; which ſome by Cato's perſwaſion having refuſed to do, 
hepropoſed ro the People, todeclare Criminal whoever would not ſivear : 
And this Declaration being paſſed, they all took the Oath for fear ; even 
the Tribunes themfelves, who had oppoſed in vain, ſince the Law was rati- 
fied. Mean whilea certain man of the People called Zetius ran into the 
middle of the plac2, crying out he was ſent by Bibulus, Cicero and Cto, to 
kill Ce/ar and Pomyey and that Dagger was to that purpoſe pur in his hand 
by Poſt humius, Lictor to Bibulus, Though this matter were much ſuſpeR- 
ed, Ce/ar made uſeof it to embitter the Multitude, and referred the Infor- 
mation till the next day ; but Yetins was the night following killed in Pri- 
ſn. This Accident admitted of divers Interpretations ; but Ceſar caſt the 
fault on ſome who had a ſenle of their being guilty ; and managed things fo, 
that the People permitted him to take Guards, to ſecure him from ſuch At- 
tempts as might be made upon his Perſon. And now Bibulus quitted abſo- 
lately the Government of the Commonwealth, and remained in his houſe 
25a private Perſon all the Remainder of his Conſulate. But his Colleague 
keing himſelf Maſter of all, without troubling himſelf to make any Intor- 
mation about «tins buſineſs, laboured to make more Laws in favour of the 
People ; and according to his promiſe, made all that Pompey had done tobe 
approved. In theſe times the Knights, who were the middle Order, be- 
tween the Senate and the People ; powerful, both by reaſon of their pro- 
per Riches, and the Profits which they made of the Impoſts which they far- 
med from the People, highly courted Ceſar ; in ſo much, that ſupported by 
his favour, they preſented their Requeſt to the Senate for an Abatement of 


'y ſome Tribunes that took his part wounded , but he without being 


; the Rent of their Farms : And when the Fathers demurred upon, and 


withſtood it, without taking notice of their Oppoſitions, by the ſole conſent 
of the People he abated them a third part. Whereupon the Knights ha- 
ving received a greater favour than they demanded or durit hope tor, cry- 
ed up-tothe Skies him from whom they had received it: And now Ceſer 
gew ſtronger than he was before in the favour of the People, for by this 
only benefit he gained a great number of intereſſed Perſons to ſuſtain his 
Dignity. \ Beſidesall this, to gain ſo much the morethe good Grace of the 
Citizens, he gave them often the Divertiſements of Shows and Chaſes ; by 
which he ran in debt every where, much beyond what he was worth, eve- 
ry day ſurpaſſing himſelf in the Magnificence of his Gifts, and the Profuſe- 
neſs of his Largeſſes. Atlaſt he brought Matters fo about, that they gave 
him the Government of the Gauls, as well on this {ide as beyond the Moun- 
tains, for five Years, with fonr Legions. After having obtained it, know- 
vg that he muſt be a long time abſent from the City, and that Envy has 
more power than Favour, he gave his Daughter in Marriage to Pompey ; 
got but that they were already very good Friends, bur he was fearful leſt the 
too great Succeſs of his Arms might ſtir up _— even ina Friend.* More- 
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over, he deſigned for Confuls the Year following the ſtouteſt of his FaQtion, 
A. Gabinius, one of his greateſt Conhidents ; and Z. Piſo, his Father; 
Law, with whom he had lately Allyed himlelt (Cato perpetually crying 
that theſe Marriages tended to a Tyranny) and for 1 ribunes of the People 
he nominated FYatinins and Clodius Pulcher. This|Clodius was infamous for 
having ſlipped into the Sacritices of the good Goddeſs, where none bur 
Women ought to enter : in which place he had layed a Blemiſh upon the 
Chaſtity of Ceſar's own Wife; who yet never expreſſed any Reſeqtment, 
becauſe this Man was beloved by the People ; but however he repudiated 
his Wife, there were ſome who afterwards made him come toa Tryal as a 
Prophaner of Sacred Things. Cicero pleaded his Accuſation, and Ceſar 
himſelf was called in as a Witneſs ; buthe depoſed nothing againſt him : 
On the contrary, headvanced.him tothis Office of Tribune inhate to Cicero, 
who frequently uſed toblame the Union of *® thele three Men, as tending to 
the Ruin of the Publick Liberty. Nor thought he much topardon one of 
his Enemies the Afﬀront he had received, ſo he might be revenged of ano- 
ther, who had only offended him.in ſuſpecting he had an ill Deſign ; & 
much was his Ambition more violent than;his Love. And yet there 1s ſome 
appearance that Cz/ar received the firſt Obligation from Clodius, who ſerved 
him with all his Credit and Intereſt when-he demanded the Government of 
the Gauls. However it were, this is what paſſed in Ceſar's Conſulate ; 
_— being expired , he went into the Province 1n Quality &f Pro- 
Conſul. 


 Afﬀeer his departure from the City, Clodius cauſed Cicero to be called to 
Judgmear, for having contrary to Law put to death Cethegus and Zentyly 
before they were va, Here kr But he bore this Accuſation with as much 
-Cowardice, as he had ſhewed Courage in the Noble ACtion he did ; forhe 
went through the Streets with his Beard grown, his Hair unkembed, clad 
ina ſad Colour, and begging of every one he metto aſſiſt him, he was nat 


aſhamed tobe importunate with People that were utterly unknown to him? 


in ſomuch, that having no regard to Decency, whilſt he would have mo 

ved Compaſſion, he made himſelf ridiculous ; and that Man who all his 

life had managed others Aﬀairs with ſo much Courage, ſuffered himſelf to 

fall into the Excels of Fear in his own Cauſe. It is reported, the like hap 

pened to Demoſthenes in Athens;and that Orator who had ſo bravely defended, 
ſo many accuſed, being accuſed himſelf, choſe rather to fly than to defend 

himſelf before the Judges. In like manner Cicero ſeeing that Clodinus, whom 

he followed'through the Streets in the poſture of a Suppliant, derided his 
Prayers and Submufſions, and reviled hum with words, loſt all hope, and 
reſolved to go into a Voluntary Exile, whither many of his Friends follow- 
ed him, the Senate having given him Letters of Recommendation to all 
Kings and — where he deſigned to make his Retreat. Whereup- 
on Clodius demoliſhed his Houſes as well in the City as the Country ; and 
became fo fierce and arrogant, that he eſteemed himſelf equal ro Pompey, 
the moſt powerful Man of that time in the Citya Wherefore Pompey made 
an Agreement with 47i/o his Colleague, a Man of Enterprize ; to whom 
he pronuſed the Conſulate, to ſerve him againſt Clodius, and obliged him 
to _— to the People rhe Return of Cicero ; believing that being retur- 
ned, he could talk no more of the preſent Eſtate of the Commonwealth, 
that he would have in mind the benefit newly received, and be always rea- 
dy to oppole the defigns of Cloaius. T hus Cicero baniſhed by Pompey's means, 


was by the fayour of the ſame Pompey again recalled to his Country, about 
ſixteen 
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ſixteen Months after his departure, and his Houſes both in City and-Coun- 
try, were rebuilt atthe Publick Charge. When he returned there went ſuch 


a Concourſe to meet himat the Gates, that the whole Day -was ſcarce. e- 
nough for their Complements z which happenedalſo to Demoſthenes, when 


after his Exile he was received into Athens. «Mean while Ceſar, glorious 
for the great things he had done in Gaul and Brittany (as we' have'ſaid, 
ſpeaking of the Aﬀairs of Gaul) and loaden with vaſt Riches, repaſled ifito 


| Ciſalpine Gaul, that he might a little refreſh his Army, -wearied with conti- 


nual War. As foon as he was arrived there, and that he-had ſent ſtore-of 


Silver.to a great many Perſons in the City, the Officers of the Common- 


wealth for that Year, together with all-the other Governors of Provinces, 


and'Generals of other Armies, came to-alute him ; fo that there was ſome- 
times ſix{core Rods about his Perſon. There came likewiſe more -than two 


hundred Senators ; ſome to thank him for Fayours received, ſome to get 
Money of him, or ſomething elſe of that kind. For now he alone could-do 


all things, having lo many Forces at his Service, and ſo much Money in his 


Coffers ; and belides, the was —_ ready-to oblige all the World. 'Pom- 
$2 and Craſſus, the-Companions of his Power, being come as well as others 
toſee him, they conſulted rogether about their Afairs ; and agreed, thar 
Pompey and Craſſus ſhould take the Conſulate, and ſhould prolong to Cefar 
the Government of Gaw/-tor other five Years ; after which-they partetl. At 
thetime for EleQtion of Conſuls, Domitius eAinobarbus ſtanding up Com- 

etitor with Pompey, and the day of Nomination being come, they came 
Feb before Day'to the place where the Aſſembly is held ; and after ſome 
ſharp words, fell ro blows. Inthe Tumult he that carried the Light before 
Domitius received a Wound with a Sword, upon which all his People fled, 
and he with much hazard eſcaped to his Houſe : Pompey's Robe was allo 
brought home'bloody ; ſo much danger did they both run in this ſudden 
Broil. * Craſſus and Pompey having obtained the Conſulate, gave Ceſar, ac- 
carding to their promile, the Government of-Gas! for;five Years longer, 


and between themſelves they divided the Provinces and the Armies. * Pom- 


p27 bad the Governments of ain and Africa, whither he ſent Friends to 
command in his place, and he ſtayedin the City : AndiSria, with allthe 
Neighbouring Countries remained to Craſſ#s ; for his Head run upon a 
War againſt the Parthians, as a thing eaſie, and which would yield no leſs 
Glory than Profit. But when he left the City to go towards it, there hap- 


pened a great many ill Preſages : The Tribunes of the People forbadhimto - 


g0tomake War againſt the Parthians, from whom the People of Rowe ne- 
wer received any Cauſe of Complaint : And becauſe hedid not forbear at 


| their defence, they curſed him with publick Execrations ; in contempt of 


which having paſled farther, he periſhed in the Enemy*s Country, with all 
bis Army, together with a Son he had of the ſame name ; for of a hundred 
thouſand Men he lead thirher, ſcarce tenthouſand eſcaped into Syris,” But 
we have ſpoke of this Defeat in what we have already writ of the Aﬀairs of 


Parthia. 


The People about this time being oppreſſed with Famine, gave to Pom- 
pey the Superintendence of Proviſions ; and as he had done before in the 
Pyratick War, ſo now he named twenty Senators for his Lieutenants in this 
Employ : By {ending of whom into the ſeveral Provinces, he ina ſhort time 
filled the City with great abundance of all things neceſſary to the Life of 
Man , which much augmented his Glory and Power. At the ſame time 
Fulia, Pompey's Wie, dyed great with Chuld, and by her death letr = the 
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City in Alarm, for fear leſt the Alliance between Ceſar and Pompey being 
exterminate, they ſhould not cer long take up Arms againſt each other ; 
for now for a long time there had been nothing but Diſorder and Confuſion 
in the Commonwealth. No Dignities were attained to but by FaCtions, gx 
by Gifts, or by Cximinal Service, and ſometimes by blows of Stones and 
flrokes of Swords. No man wasafhamed to buy Votes, for the People 
ſold them in open Aſſembly. In ſhort, there was one, who, to obtain an 
#hout one bun- Office in the Commonwealth, ſpent * eight hundred Talents. Beſides, the 
dred and men yearly Conſuls now made had no hopes to make War or to command 
cone P34 Armies ; being excluded by the Management and Workings of the 
| three ſworn Friends. Ill men enriched themſelves with publick Me. 
neys, or by taking Bribes from thole they deſigned for their Succeſſor , 
wherefore no honeſt Man would put in for an Office ; in ſo much that inthis 
Diſorder the Commonwealth was eight Months without Officers. Pompey 
{er his hand toall this, thatthey might be obliged to cl:aſe a DiRator, and 
it was openly talked already in the Companies, that there wzs no other Re. 
medy for the- Preſent Diſtempers, than by giving the Sovereign Authority 
* to ſome Perſon of Probity and Power. This Diſcourſe could mean no 0- 
ther than Pompey, who commanded great Armies,” and ſeemed affeQto- 
nate to the Publick Good, refpecttul to the Senate, modeſt, prudent andde- 
firable by all Men' for his Courteſie, whether true or feigned. Pompeap- 
ared by his words, not to be at allrgjoyced with the Opinion the Citizens 
had of hum ; nay, he ſeemed to be troubled ar jt : but yethe did all that 
was poſlible ſecretly 40 advance the Execution of his Deſigns. He fomen- 
ted the Diſorders of the Commonwealth by leaving it without Magiſtrates; 
And though Mo; who was'now Tribune, had ſerved him in the reducing 
of Clodius, yethe hindred him from demanding the Conſulate , ſtill tem- 
porizing, till ito, vexedto ſee himſelf fo deceived, left the City, andre 
tired to Zavinia, the place of his Birth : That City is reported to be the firſ 
built by eA£zeas in Ytaly, nineteen Miles from Rome. As he was going, 
Clodins-on Horſe-back was by chance returning out of the Country, tothe 
City-: they met about Bovil-s, and paſſed by without ſaluting each other; 
but a Servant of M's, whether he had received Command to do it, or 
that of his own accord he would rid his Maſter of an Enemy, fell uponCl- 
dius, and with his- Sword cut him into the Head that he fell ; His Groom 
carried him into the next Inn, whither 47:4o with all his Followers haſtingto 
him, in the uncertainty he was 1n, whether he were yet dead, or that there 
- was {ome life leftin him, thruſt him into the Belly ; proteſting, that what 
had before paſſed was without his order or conſent, but he willingly finiſhed 
a Crime, for which he knew he muſt anſwer. The People aſtoniſhed with 
the report of this Accident, ſpentall that night inthe place-in Arms ; and 
when it was day; the Body was brought betore the Tribunal for Orations: 
Soon after it was taken up by ſome Tribunes his Friends, aſſiſted by the 
Multitude : Who, whether it were to honour this Man of the Senatorian 
Order, or to ſhame the Senate, who by their negligence ſeemed to fayour 
{uch AQtons, carried him intothe Palace ; where | of the moſt vioknt 
of them, breaking down the Benches, made a Pile ; and ſetting fre toit, 
burntnot only the Body, but likewiſe the Palace and ſome Private Houſes 
adjoyning.. As for Mo, he ſtill had fo much boldneſs, that the fear he 
ſtood in of being puniſhed for ſuch an Aſſafſinate was much leſs than his in- 
dignationto ſee ſo much Honour payed to the Memory of Clodius. There 
tore taking in his Train great numbers of Country People, together with 
his own Houſhold : And having gained the People by Largeſſes, and ww 
rupte 
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rupted 17. C* cilizs,, Tribune, with Money, hecame to the City full of Cort- 
6dence. As ſoon as he appeared, - Ceci{ius arreſted him in the miditof the 
Street, and led him as 1t wereby three into-the: place where thoſe who had 
received his Preſents were aſſembled, under pretence of making him-art- 
fer for his Action. The Tribune ſeemed-to be ſo enraged againſt him, 
that he would not grant him ahy time to prepare himſclf tor his Defence : 
But indeed he preflcd the buſineſs ont of hopes that /43/a being acquitted by 
this Judgment, might not be obliged to antwer before other Judges. 41s 
having at firſt declared that this Death was notpremeditated, for had he-a- 
ay ſuch deſign he would never have taken his Wife and whole Family along 
with him to execute it, {pent the reſt of his time in InveQives again(t Clad/- 
#5, who he would have paſs tor a debauched Caft-away, and the Heacbof 
thoſe Debauchees who, 1n burning his Body, lad burnt the Palace. . Before 
he had finiſhed his Speech, the other Tribunes of the People: and the Citi- 
zens who had not been corrupted by his Prelents, came running into. the 
place, from whence Cecilins and Milo withdrew: diſguiſad like. Slaves y-yet 
they failed not to make a great Slaughter, makingno- diftiriftion between 
Milo's Friends and others ; but charged indifferently on the Citizens and 
thoſe that were none ; eſpecially on thoſe were beſt clad, or.had about them 
aay rich Ornaments which they had a mind to; far there being no Form of 
a Commonwealth, in the firſt Fumult that happened-every Man gave him- 
ſelf over to Rage and Paſſion. And becaule in this Occaſtion' numbers of 
Shves had taken Arms againſt People that had none, they ſet themſelves to 
rob, and run into Houſes to ſee what they could catch, under pretence- to 
ſeek for 1210's Friends. Thus ſome Days paſſed in theſe Diſorders, where- 
in Fire and Stones, and all other Inſtruments of Fury and Rage were made 
uſe of. Mean while the Senate affrighted, aſſembled in the Palace, and 
caſt their eyes on Pompey, as if they deſigned him preſentiy Dictator ; and 
indeed there appeared no other Remedy for the Miſeries wherewith the 
Commonwealth was oppreſſed. But Cato difſwaded the Fathers, and 

brought them to his Opinion, to make him Conſul without a Colleague 

that he might have the Power of a DiQtator, diſpoſing all things alone, 
but was ſubject to becalled toan Account of his Adminiſtration, according 
toancient Cuſtom. Being then the firſt that ever was created Conſul alone, 
Governor of two great Provinces, General of an Army, and powerful in 
Treaſure ; he obtained the Sovereign Authority in the Commonwealth by 

the Advice of Cato himſelf z who gave him his Vote for fear he ſhould hin- 

drhis Voyage to Cyprus, whither he was togo to reduce that Kingdom into 
the Form of a Province. C!odins had got it lo decreed, to revenge himſelf 
of Ptolemy, King of that Iſland ; who, out of Covetouſneſs, had contribu- 

ted but two Talents to redeem him from Pyrates when he was formerly 

taken. And Cato, when he went, had not much trouble to ſettle the At- 

fairs of Cyprus ; for as ſoon as the King had advice of the Decree of the Se- 

ones People of Rowe, he threw all his Treaſure into the Sea, and killed 

umſelf. 


At firſt Entrance into his Charge Pompey broughttoa Tryal all thoſe who 
ſoodaccuſed of any Crime, particularly of Corruption or Ill Adminiftra- 
tion in their Offices ; for this he thought the Original of all Publick Miſe- 
ties ; and that having purged that Humour, the Commonwealth would 

recover its former Vigour. He therefore made a Law, by whichleave 

was given todemand an Account of all thoſe: who had exerciled any Office 
trum the tune thathe was firſt made Conſul, to his preſent Conſulate. __ 
this 
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this ſpace of time being almoſt twenty years, com priſed likewiſe the Con- 
fulate of Ceſar, and thoſe of his Party had ſofne ſuſpicion that it was dogs 
ro affront him for why run fo far back ? they remonſtrated therefore tg 
Pompey, that it was more convenient to provide againſt preſent Evils, than 
togo torip upold ſores, and put to pain ſo many conſiderable perſons, a- 
mong whom they named Ceſar himſelf. He {eemed to take it amiſ; they 
had alledged Ceſar, as not being ſuſpe&ted with any of thoſe crimes ; nox. 
withſtanding he reduced the time to begin from his fecond Conſulate, byx 
he-would not utterly ſuppreſs the Law, ſaying, that the puniſhment of 
theſe crimes was of great importance towards the re-eſtabliſhment of 4 
perfe&t good order in the Common wealth. After this Law was ratified, 
great number of Proceſſes were formed, and that the Judges might be 
free from all' fear, himſelf fate Preſident, attended by a ſtrong Guard of 
Soldiers. The firſt condemned in their abſence were 47/0 for the death of 
Clodins, Gabinius convifted to have violated Humane and Divine Right, by 
entring armed into Zzypt without the order of the Senate, and againſt the 
prohibition of the-Sibyls ; with p/eus, Memmins, Sextus, and many 0 
thers for having bought their Offices. As for Scaurus, when many people 
tumultuouſly entreated for him, Pompey cauſed the Uſher with a loud voice 
to tell them they ſhould expeCt the ſentence of the Judges; and becauſe 
notwithſtanding they continued to -make a great broil with the Accuſer, 
Pompey's Soldiers fell upon and killed ſome of them ; {ſo after ſilence made, 
Scaurus was condemned to Baniſhment z and for Gabinins, beſides Baniſh- 
ment his Goods were confiſcate. The Senate after having given rap to 
Pompey, augmented his Forces with two Legions, and extended his autho- 
Tity over all the Provinces of, the Empire. Some days after, the Lawof 
Pompey promiſing impunity to whoever would accuſe another : /cmmix 
one of the condemned ſummoned to Judgment Z. Scipio Father-in-law to 
Pompey, and guilty of the fame crime : upon which, Pompey having chan- 
ged habit: imitated him ; and Memmius, after having nts of the 
ill orders in the Common-wealrh, let fall his ſuir. . 


And now as if the time of his DiQtatorſhip were expired, Pompey 
made S:ipio his Colleague for the reſt of his Conſulate. Notwithſtanding 
he laboured hard for thoſe were to ſucceed him in that Dignity, keeping 
the ſame power he had before, and diſpoſing alone of all things in the 
City ; for the Senate had ſo greatan affeCtion tor him, that Ceſar grew jea- 
lous. And indeed in his Conſulate he had not at all conſidered that fu- 
preme Order, whereas Pompey in a little time had reſtored the agen 
Common-wealth, without diſobliging any of the Senators, unleſs where 
his Office forced him to it : but though the baniſhed men from all parts 
gathered themſelves about Ceſar, giving him counſel to have a care of Pom 
pey's Law, of which he was the principal objeQ ; he ſeemed not to believe 
any thing of it, and comforting them in their misfortunes, Mill ſpoke of 
Pompey With applauſe. However, he obliged the Tribunes to paſs Or« 
dinance by which he had leave to make a demand of the Conſulate the {c- 
cond time, though abſent, the which was granted him by the conſent of 
Pompey himſelf yet Conſul. But doubting the Senate owed him no good 
wall, and fearing if he deſcended to the- condition of a private man, Jus E- 
nemies would treat him butill, he contrived all ways poſſible, that he mughe 
not quithis Army till ke was deſigned Conſul ; wherefore he demanded of 
the Senate the continuation of his Commiſſion for ſome time, art leaſt in the 
hither Gaz/, if hecould not obtain it in both. AZarce!/ns, who 1 yo 
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Pompey, oppoſed it ; whereupon Ceſar told him that brought him the news, 
This here ſhall gain it : clapping his hand on the Hilr oft his Sword. He 
had formerly founded the new Coxza under the Apes, and given to the City 

the Privileges of the Latine Cities, that is to 7 whoever had been Ma- 
giſtrate a whole year together was by right a Freeman of Rome, which 
gave another occaſion to AZarcells to ſhew his ſpite; for finding at Rome 

an Inhabitant of Coma, who the year before had exerciſed the Magiſtracy, 
and was therefore reputed a Citizen of Rome ; to affront Ceſar, he cauſed 
him to be beaten with Rods ( a puniſhment they never make a Roman Ci- 
tizen ſuffer, what ever his crime be) and treating him as a Stranger, bid 
him go find out Ceſar and ſhew him the print of his ſtripes. So arrogant 
was this man; nay, fo far did malice tranſport him, that he would have 
ſent Succeſſors to Ceſar before the time of his Commiſſion was expired ; 

but Pompey, whether he thought it diſhonourable for him to ſuffer it, or 
that he ſeemed to be Ce/zr's Friend, would not let that brave man who had 

ſo well ſerved his Country receive an affront for ſo ſhort a time. Beſides, 
none doubted «but at the time limited he muſt return to the condition of 
private perſons; wherefore they deſigned Conſuls for the approaching 
year Zmilins Paulus, and Clodins Marcellus Nephew to that Marcellus we 
were ſpeaking of. And the Dignity of the Tribune of the People was 
givento Cyrioa man in favour with the multitude, and withal very eloquent. 
Theſe were three declared Enemies to Ceſar, of whom Clodius would ne- 

yer be drawn to his Party what ever money he offered him ; Paulus by 
means of*fifteen hundred Talents was wrought upon fo as not to be againlt , ,, 
him; and Curio, who was almoſt ruined with his debts, gave hunſelf Acorns = 
wholly up to him for ſomewhat a greater ſum. Paulus with his money won thouſard 
built a moſt magnificent Palace, which is ſtill to be ſeen, called by his own ©: 
name, 'and 1s one of the moſt beautiful Works of the City. Caro, that 

he might not appear to pat> all of a ſudden to the contrary Party, propoſed 

a Law tor the reparation of the High-ways, of which he f fn, a Com- 
miſſion for five years, he had nothoughts of gaining it, but only ſought an 

* occaſion of Rupture withthoſe of Pompey's Party, who he knew would not 

fail to oppoſe it ; in which he was not deceived. 


Clodins then ſpoke of ſending Succeſſors to Ceſar, becauſe the time of his 
Commiſſion was paſt ; whereupon Paulus kept ſilence : Curio, who ſeemed 
concerned for neither Party, applauded Clodius's motions ; but he added, 
that Pompey ought likewiſe to quit his Provinces, and diſmiſs his Armies, 
and thus the Common-wealth delivered from all fear, would be in perfect 
liberty. And when ſeveral alledged that not to be juſt, Pompey's time not 
being expired, Curio began to cry out aloud, and proclaim to all, that they 
ought not to ſend Succeſſors to Ceſar, if Pompey did not likewiſe quit his 
Governments, and that they being one jealous of another, the City would 
never be in peace, but by taking the command frgm both. He ſaid all 

theſe things becauſe he knew Pompey would keep his Provinces and his Ar- 
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mies ; rceived well that the people had an averſion for him, becauſe 
of the I ad made againſt Largefles and Bribes; wherefore the peo- 
ple, who it this opinion genzrous, highly praiſed Curio, who only for 


the defences Bf\the publick liberty, did not ſtick to oppoſe himſelf to the 
hatred of b&h of them ; ſo that ſometimes they brought him to his Houle 
with univerſal applauſes, ſtrewing Flowers in his way as he pafſed, who 
like a couragous Wreſtler durſt engage in a Combat ſo hard and adventu- 
Tous ; for nothing was accounted more daring than to oppole Pomp?7 : 
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yet at this time he was not in the City, being fick and gone to take the 
Country Air, from whence he wrote tothe Senate : his. Lerter began with 
raiſing Ceſar for his noble AQtions ; then he proceeded to amplitie what 
- had done himſelf, and that the third Conlulate being offered him, toge- 
ther with the Provinces and Armies, he had not accepted otall thele things, 
only to ſettle a better order in the Common-wealth : Bur, ſaid he, wha 7 
have accepted almoſt againſt my will, 1 will willingly refign to thoſe that would 
reſume - wony without expeiting till the time limited by the Command be 
paſt.” This Letter was writ with much artifice to perſwade all the world of 
Pompey's integrity, and make Ceſar at the ſame time odious, whoeven af. 
ter the time of his power expired, would not lay down Arms. Being re. 
turned to the City, he talked after the ſame manner, nay, pronuling at 
preſent todepoſe himſelf, and ſaying, that Ceſar his Friend and Ally would 
not think i hard to dothe like ; and that it was eaſle to believe, thatafter 
longand laborious Wars againſt the moſt warlike people of the world, and 
having ſo far extended the Dominion of his Country, he would be content 
topals the reſt of his life in Honours, in Sacrifices, and in Repoſe, of which 
he ſtood in need. Hefaid not all this but with defign to haſten the ſending 
Succeſſors to Ceſar, whit he contented himſelf to promiſe. But Cur 
diſcovering his cunning, told him, it was not enough to make promiſes 
if they were not preſently executed, that Ceſar ought not to diſarm unleſs 
he diſarmed alſo; and that it was neither advantageous for him to foment 
private enmities by this authority ; nor for the Common-wealth, that 
great power ſhould be in one man's hands; whereas being divided between 
two, one would curb the pride of the other, if he attempted any thing x 
gainſt the Senate and People of Rome. He purſued his Diſcourſe, deck- 
ming againſt Pompey, ſaying, that he aimed at Sowereign Power, andif 
the fear of Ceſar could not keep him within bounds of Dury, he would ne- 
ver be kept in; and therefore it was his advice, thatif they would nots- 
bey the authority of the Senate, they ſhould declare them both Enemies, 
and raiſe Forces to make War upon them. Curio deceived all the world 
by uttering this his judgment, and quite cancelled the opinion, that ever 
he had been corrupted by Cz/ar's Gift; bur Pompey grew angry, and after 
having ſeverely threatened him, retired in diſcontent toa Houſe he had in 
the Suburbs, that the Senate began to enter into diſtruſt both of the one 
and the other. However, they eſteemed Pompey more affeQtionate tothe 
I good ; for they had not yet forgot the odious Conſulate of Ceſar. 
here were likewiſeſome who ſeriouſly believed, that the City couldnot 
be ſecure if Pompey firſt diſmiſſed his Forces, becauſe his Rival pufktd up 
with the ſucceſs of his Arms was abroad extremely powerful. Cyrio 
thwarted that opinion, by ſaying, that on the contrary they had need of 
Ceſar toreduce the other. Burt ſeeing they could not follow his advice, he 
diſmiſſed the Senate without any thing reſolved on , for the Tribunes of the 
People have power todo it, which gave cauſe to Popes to repent his having 
re-eſtabliſhed the authority of the Tribunes which $//: had almoſt utterly 
(hed. Yetit was agreed in the Senate before they parted), that Pompey 
and Ceſar ſhould each ſend a Legion into $riz, to defend that Province, 
which mightbe invaded after the loſs ſuſtained in Parthiz. That being re- 
{olved-on, Pompey, purſuing his old cunning, ſent to redemand of Ceſar a 
Legion he had lent him when Z7ritnrirs and Corta his Licutenants were 
defeated ; whereupon Ceſar gave every Soldier * two hundred and ws 
Drachms, and ſent them to the City with another of his own, but becaule 


danger appeared towards $ra, they pailed their Winter Quarters at o__ 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe that led them ſfowed a | #1 many 1ll reports of Ceſar, and aſſured 
Pompey, that Czſar's Army tired with long labour, and willing to ſee their 
Country, would without any difficulty ſubmit themſelves to him { ſoon as 
he ſhould paſs the 4p-s ; which they either ſaid todeceive Pompey, or out, 
of ignorance z for Czjar had none but good and faithful Soldiers, whether 
it were that being accuſtomed ro War they loved it, or that led by intereſt, 
they were fixed to him, by thoſe profits which ordinarily attend ViRtories, 
together with the liberality of their General. Indeed he gave profuſely to 
them to prepare them to the execution of his Deſigns, of which they were 
not ignorant, nor therefore became they leſs affeEtionate to him; but Pome- 
pey giving credit to the reports brought him, neither made any Levies of 
Men, oor any other preparations capable to ſuſtain ſo greata War. To 
roceed, when they next in Senate debated this Aﬀair, and that the Fathers 
poke their opinion one after the other, the Conful by a wile having de- 
manded them apart if they were of the opinion to take away Pompey's 
Command, many were of a contrary mind, and after asking ifthey thought 
it convenient to ſend a Succeſſor to Ceſar, they all agreed to it : But Curio 
then asking anew if they would not that both ſhould diſmiſs their Forces, 
there was but two and twenty contradicted itz and three hundred and ſeyen- 
ty all afteCtionate to the - mar good, followed Cnriv's judgment : where 
upon the Conſul diſmi ing the Aſſembly, cryed out, ell then, take Czfar 
for your Maſter. Soon atter a falſe rumour coming that Ceſar had paſſed 
the Alpes, and was marching direatly to the City, all the World was 
allarm'd, and the Conſuls propoſed to the Senate to ſend for the Legions 
were at Capua, to employ againſt him as an Enemy of the State.” Where- 
Curio ſaying that the news was falſe, the Conſul grew angry, and ſaid, 
mce in conſulting of Affairs with all the Senate, 7 am hindred from provi 
ding for the ſafety of the Common-welth, 7 will proviae alone according to the 
yower which Thave. After which, going out of the City with his Colleague, 
and preſenting a Sword to Pompey : He order you, ſaid he, my Colleague and 
Ito march againſt Czſar, and fight for your Country, and to that purpoſe we' 
give you that Army is at Capua, or in any other place of Italy with power to 
raiſe Forces at your diſcretion. He declared he would obey them, becaule it 
was their command, but adding withal theſe words, /f xo better Expedient 
tw be found, Which he did craftily to perſwade them of the ſincerity of 
his intentions. 


Though Curio had no farther power in the Adminiſtration of the Com- ry, 
mon-wealth, a Tribune not being permitted to go out of the circuit of the | 
Walls, yet he deplored in all Aﬀſzmblies of the People the preſent ſtate of 

Irs, and was , bold as to demand in full Senate, that all People {hould 
be forbid enrolling themſelves in the Forces levyed by Pompey: but ſeeing 
telaboured in vain, and loſt all hopes of beingable to ſerve his Friend, the 
time of his Tribuneſhip being almoſt paſt, and likewiſe growing feartul for 
himſelf, he departed on a ſudden to goand find out Ceſar, who being lately 
returned from Zngland, had _ that * Gaul which is bounded by the + xrance; 
Rhine, and paſſed the Alpes with five thouſand Foot and three hundred 

ſe: He methim on the way to Ravenna, which is the Frontier of /ta- 
h, and the laſt Town of his Government, where he received Curio with 
al poſſible teſtimonies of good will ; and after having thanked him for the 
krvices he had done him, deſired his counſel in what he had to do. Curio 
adviſed him to ſend as ſpeedily as he could for his Forces, and lead them to 
the City z but Ceſar choſe rather firſt to try ſome way of Accommodation, 
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wherefore he writ to his Friends that they ſhould endeavour to obtain of 
the Senate, that he might _ keeptwo Legions with the Government of 
the hither Gaz! and 7yria, till fuch time as he was named Conſul, and that 
he would deliver up,to whoever they ſhould fend for Succeſſor, all the ref 
of the Province, and all the remainder of his Forces. Pompey was contenr 
with this propoſition ; but becauſe the Conſuls oppoſed it, Ceſar writ to the 
Senate a py which Curio, having rode * three thouſagd and three hun- 
dred -Furlongs in three days, gave to the new Confuls as they entred the 
Palace . the firſt day of the year. In the beginning he ſpoke in advanta- 
geous terms of the great things that he had done ; then he proteſted that 
he was ready to quit his command, ſo Pompey would do the ſame, bur if 
Pompey kept it, he would keep it too, and ſhould luddenly be 1n the City to 
revenge the outrages done as well to him as to his Country. When they 
heard theſe laſt words, they all cryed out thathe declared War by this Let- 
ter, and immediately nominated for his Succeſſor Z. Domitins, who de- 
parted ſoon aftex with four thouſand Men new levied : and becauſe Anthony 
and Caffivs, Tribunes of the People, were of Curio's mind, the Senategrew 
ſo much the hotter againſt him, andgrving Pompey's Army the name of the 
Army of the Common-wealth, declared- that of Ce/ar Enemy to their 
Country. And art laſt Marcellus and Zentulus Confſuls ordered thoſe Tri. 
bunes to go out of the Senate, for fear left without having regard to their 
Dignity, though ſacred, they ſhould be evilly treated. Then Anthow 
leaping from his Seat in Choler, invoked with great cries the faith of mer 
and Gods, and lamented that an authority which had hitherto been held 
facred was no longer in ſecurity, and that they ſhamefully drove from the 
Senate thoſe who- propoſed faving -advice, as if they had been guilty of 
Murder, or ſome other crime. After having ſaid theſe words, he departed 
in a fury, foretclling, as if he had been a Divine, the Wars, Profcriptions, 
Banifhments and Confilcations wherewith the City was threatened, and 
making horrible imprecationsagain{t thoſe who were the cauſe of all their 
miſeries, Curioand Caſfivs withdrew likewiſe with him ( for Pomypey's Sol 
diers were already come to environ the Palace ) and they departed all three 
rogether in the Habit of <laves upon hired Horſes. and fo got to Ceſar. He 
ſhewed them in the condition they were tohis -oldiers, to enrage them the 
more, telling them, that after all ther great lervices they were declared 
Enemies to their Country, and that thoſe great men had been ſhamefully 
_ out of the Senate, becauſe they had only iaid a word in their de- 
ence. 


The War being thus declared on both fides, the Senate, who believed 
thatthe Army out of Ga! could not come'in a long time toCeſar, andthat 
with ſo few Forces as he had he would not take the Field, gave orderto 
Pompey to ſend-for out of Theſſaly thirteen thouſand Men that were of the 
old Soldiers, arid roenrotmen'in pay of the moſt warlike Nations circum- 
adjacent, with power totake money out of the Treafury to defray the ex- 
pence of the War ; andinesÞ the publick money ſhould fail, there were 
everal private men would idvance it, tilt ſuch time as it could be levyed 
upon'the Cities of rely,” which they laboured ro do'with much' haſte and 
Hgour. For Cefar's part he'had- ſent people tobring his Army,- but being 
accuſtomed to ſucceed more by diligence, ftriking a terrour and hardinels, 
than aoy mighty preparations, he refolved to begin this great War with his 
five” thouſand 'Men , and: feiſe of ſome places of Zaly ,, were com- 
moadious for him : firſt he'ſent before to Rimins ſome Centurians _ 
ps cn 
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Men who were toenter the City as Paſſengers, and then all of a ſidden to 
ſeiſe on that City ( the firſt that offers it ſelf coming from Gaw/) and him- 
ſelf in the. Evening going out as if he had found himſelf ill after a Feaſt, 
leaves his Friends, and mounting in a Chariot drove himſelf the ſame way, 
followed at a diſtance by his Cavalry ; when he came to the Banks of Rb;- 
con he ſtopped ſome time, looking upon the water, and thinking of the ca- 
lamities he went about to be the caule of, if he paſſed that River in Arms: 
Atlength turning to thoſe of his Train ; My Friends, ſaid he, if 7 paſs not 
this River immediately, it will be to me the beginning of all misfortunes; and 
f Tao paſs it, T goto make a world of people miſerable : and therewitkal as if 
had been preſſed forward by ſome Divinity, hedrave into the ſtream, 
and crofling it, cries with a loud voice; 7he Zot is caſt. From whence 
continuing on his way with ſpeed, he ſeifed on Rimin! by break of day, 
and all inan inſtant places Garrifons in all the good places of that Country, 
which he reduced either by force or favour. Mean while, as it happens in 
theſe unexpeQted Allarms, the whole Country was filled with people flying, 
the Countrymen forſaking their Habitations, and nothing was to be heard 
but Cries, and Lamentations, and Groans, yet no man knew from whence 
this diforder came, bur all imagined that Cz/ar was upon them with all his 
Forces: The Confuls receiving the news, gave not Poxpey, who perfetly 
underſtood War, leiſure to prepare himſelf, and take his own time, they 
began topreſs him to be gone out of the City, and make Levies of Forces 
in /taly, asif Rome had been in immediatedanger of being taken and plun- 
dered.” ' And the Senate ſurpriſed with ſo unlooked for an irruption,* were 
terrified, and i began to repent they had not accepted thoſe reaſonable con- 
ditions offered by Cefar ; | but this was not, till fear had opened their eyes, 
and led them back from Partiality to Reaſon ; for now men talked of a 
ow many Prodigies and extraordinary Signs which had appeared in the 
eavens, that it had rained Blood in many places, that in others the Statues 
of the Gods had ſwear, that many Temples had been ſtruck with Thun- 
derbolts, that a Mule had engendred, beſides an infinite of other things 
which ſeemed to foretel the change of the. preſent ſtate, and the ruine of 
the Common-wealth, ſo as it ſhould never be re-eſtabliſhed ; wherefore 
they made Vows and Prayers as in a publick Conſternation. And the peo- 
hang; again the miſeries they had ſuffered becauſe of the Diſ- 
ions of Sy//a and Marins, cryed out, that they ought to take away' the 
Command as well from Cezſar as from Pompey, ſince that was the only 
means to prevent a War : Cicero himſelf was of opinion that Deputies 
ſhould. be ſent to Ceſar to treat an Accommodation, but the Conſuls abſo- 
lately oppoſed it. Favonivs quipping at Pompey becauſe of a word he had 
= fiid with too much arrogance, Bid him ſtamp on the ground with his 
Fogt, and ſee if any armed Men would rife. To which Pompey anſwered, 
Tou will want none ſo you will follow me, and are not troubled to leave the City, 
wnd'Ftaly it ſelf if there be occaſion : for people of courage, {aid he, do nor 
muke liberty conſiſt in the poſſeſſion of Lands and Houſes, they cannot want in any 
place they come to ;, and if they loſe not their courage, will ſoon recover their 
Houſes and Lands. 


' After having ſaid theſe words, and proteſted he would hold him for an 
Enemy, that out of fear to loſe what he poſleſſed, deferted the Common- 
wealth inextreme danger, he went out of the Palace, and ſoon after out of 
heCity, to joyn the Army that was at Capus. The Confuls followed him 
tly, butthe other Senators weighed it a little longer, and ſpent all _ 
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night in the Palace, without reſolving any thing 2 andatlength as ſoon ag 
it was break of day the greater part followed the ſame way after Pompey, 
Mean time, Ce/sr having reached at Corfinimm £. Domus, whom t 

hadſent for his Succeſſor with four thouſand Men; of which he had alrea. 
dy loſt a part, he beſieged himin the City, from whence endeavouring tg 
eſcape, the Inhabitants ſtopped him at the Gate, and brought him to Cz. 
far, to whom the Remainder of his Forces yielded themſelves; he received 
them kindly, that he might draw others by their example, and without 
doing any wrong to Domitins, he ſuffered him to go whither he. pleaſed , 
with all his Equipage, hoping by this courteſie to oblige him to take his 
Party, yet without hindring him from going to findout Pompey. Theſe 
things being donein ſuch an inſtant, Pompey onthe other fide marches from 
Capua to Niucera, and from Nucera to Brunduſium, that he might from 
thence paſs to Zpire, where he deſigned to eſtabliſh the Seat of the War, 
he writ toall Provinces, and thoſe that commanded them, to Kings them- 
ſelves, to Sovereigns, and particular Cities , that with all convenient 
ſpeed they ſhould ſend him what Forces they could ſupply him with, in 
which every one laboured with all his power. He had his own particular 
Army in Spain, ready to march at his firſt command, and for thoſe Legions 
he had with him he gave one part of them to the Conſuls, whom he ſent 
before into Zpire, they — at the ſame time at Brunduſium, hap- 
pily croſſed the Gulf, and landed at Dyrrachiam, which ſome by miſtake 
think to be Zpidamnmum ; for Fpidamnus King of the Barbarians, whoin- 
habited thoſe Countries, built near the Sea the City to which he gave his 
own name ; and Dyrrachus his Grand-lon by his Daughter, whom they {aid 
was begot by Neptune, added to' this CO? which they call Dyrrachi. 
#9, This Dyrrachus being in War with his-Brother Hercules, returning 
from £#rythrea, aſſiſted him.on condition to have'a part of the Country for 
his reward. Hence comes it that the Dyrrachians call him their Founder, 
as having part in the-Lands which they poſſeſſed, not that they difayow 
Dyrrachas, but they are well pleaſed out of vanity to derive their original 
from a God, rather than a Man. *Tis reported, that in the Fight Hercwes 
ignorantly ſlew /onius the Son of Dyrrachus, and after having payed himall 
Funeral Honours, threw the:Body into the Sea, which from hum was called 
{onian. Some Phrygians having deſerted their Country, ſeifed afterwards 
on this, and on the City it ſelf, where they remained a long time, tall after 
them the like was done by the Taulantieni, who are a people of Zhhriaz 
and _ by the Liburnians another Nation of /{llyria who uſed to rob their 
Neighbours in very {wift Brigantines, which the Romans after- 
wards making ule of, called Liburnicks. The Dyrrachians chaſed away 
by the Liburnians, having called to their aſliſtance the Corcyrians, power- 
tul by Sea, drove out again the Liburnians, and received into their City 
part of the Inhabitants of Corcyra, ta whom in all likelyhood they gave ha- 
bitation in the Port; and becauſe the name of Dyrrachium was thought a 
name of ill Augury, they called it Zpidammnur, atter the name of the City 
which ſtands at a good diſtance from the Sea : and ſo 7hucydides calls it, 
though to this day the old name carries it, and it be called * Dyrrachiun; 
The Conluls were already arrived, when Pompey led the reſt of his Forces 
to Brunduſiunm, expeCting.the,xeturn of the Fleet to tranſport them z and 
Cefar coming thithet to befiege him, he hindred his forming a Siege till ſuck 
time as the Fleet arriving in the Evening, he embarqued, leaving only to 
defend the Wallsaparty of his beſt Soldiers, who mounting the ſame night 
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reached the other. Thus all Pompey's Forces left 1taly, and paſſed oyer in- 
to Epire with their Gcneral. 


Ceſar hereupon found himſelf ata ſtand, he knew not on which fide to XII 
turn himſelf, or where he ſhould to his moſt advantage begin the War, 
He faw that from all parts Forces came to Pompey, and he was fearful left 
the Army of old Soldiers he left in $p2/2, ſhould fall intothe rear of him, 
if he went to purſue thoſe that ſeem'd to fly from him. In the end he re- 
{ylved to march firſt of all for Spa/z, and having drawn off five Bodies of 
Armies, left one at Brundiſtum, another at * Hydrunto, another at Tarex- £ 
tym for the Guard of Zaly , he ſent 0. /alerius with another toſeiſe on 
Sardinia, becauſe it was fruitful in Corn, and 4inius Pollio went by his 
orders with another into S$:ci/y, where Cato commanded. At his firſt 

ing Catoasking him it it were by Decree of the Senate, or Ordinance 
of the People, that he thus entred armed into a Province of which' another 
was Governour, he made him only this ſhort anſwer ; He that is now Ma- 
fer of Italy ſent me hither. To which Cato having replyed, That for the 
200d of the Province he forbore to —_—_ the affront till another time, 
oc himſelf for Corcyra, to go and ſeek out Pompey. As for Ceſar 
himſelf having drawn off ſome Forces towards the City, he came thither, 
and finding the people affrighted with the miſeries they had undergone in 
Hll's time, he reaſſured them, exhorting them to have better hopes, ma- 
king them fair promiſes, and juſtitying his clemency to his Enemies by the 
example of Domitivs, who being fallen under his power, he had ſent away 
with all his Equipage, not doing him the leaſt diſpleaſure. After whic 
he broke open the Treaſury, and notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
M-ctellus Tribune of the People, whom he threatened to kill if he gave not 
over, carried away that Treaſure which no man till then durſt touch. Some 
fay it was put there during the invaſion of the Gauls, with publick execra- 
tions on whoever durlſt be 1o bold as to touch it, unleſs it were to make War 
upon the ſame Gauls: but Ceſar ſaid he delivered the Common-weakh 
from thoſe imprecations when he conquered the Gauls ; and fo there was 
aomore danger on that ſide, He gave to Zmilius Zepidas the Government 
of the City, and to Marc. Anthony the Command of all the Forces of 7ra- : 
<,and of /raly it ſelf. As for the other Provinces he nominated Curio Suc- 
ceſſor to Cato in Sicily ; to Quintus /alerius he gave the Government of Sar- 
dinia, to C. Antonius that of Mlyria, to Licinins Craſſus the Ciſalpine Gaul. 
fle likewiſe gave order forthe ſpeedy fitting out two Fleets for the Guards 
of the Tonian and Hetrurian Seas, of one of which he made FHortenſius Ad- 
miral, and of the other Dolabella. Having thus ſufficiently fortified /taly 
againſt any atrempts Pompey might make , he advanced towards Pair, 
where being arrived he ſet upon Petreins and Afranins Pompey's Lieute- 
nants, over whom he at firſt got no advantage, being encamped near the 
Enzmy about * Zerd: in a high place ſtrrounded with Rocks, whither he 
could not cauſe any Corn or Forage to be brought him, but over the Bridges 
of the River Sore, the River ſwelling on a ſudden with the Winter Rains, 
broke down the Bridges, ſo that thole who were gone to guard the 
Carriages that were to come to Ceſar's Camp,, not being able to repaſs the 
River by realon of this accident, were all cut in pieces by Petreius's Men z 
and Ceſir himiclf with the reſt of the Army were hardly putto it, to paſs 
over the reſt of their Winter, being to fight againſt Famine, ill Weather, 
and the Enemy, who in a manner held them belieged. But Summer being 
come, 4+ 4n1.:5 and Perris remreating into the farther Spam ro joyn _ 
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ther Army newly ſet on Foot, Ceſar got before and croſſed them in their 
March, continually intrenching himlſelt in their way, 'and gaining the 
Paſſages. One Evening partof their Army being advanced with delign to 


chuſe a place proper to encamp in, found themſelves inveſted ; fo that fee. 


ing no way toeſcapethe Soldiers, by litting up their Bucklers made a ſign 
that they yielded. But C/ar, to gain his Enemies by clemency, ſent them 
to Afranins, without ſtopping one, or ſuffering a Dart tobe thrown at 
them, which occaſioned that there was continual entercourſe between the 
two Camps, and in common difcourle thev began to talk of an accommy- 
dation; for already were 4f4ns and many of the Officers of opinion, 
that they ſhould quit Spai to Ce/2r, ſo he would grant them a ſafe retrear 
to Pompey, when Petreius running through the Army began to cry out a- 
gainſt this propoſition, and to kill with his own hand all ſuch of the con. 
trary Party as he found in his Camp, and this in ſogreat madneſs, that he 
wand br into the Body of one of his own Tribunes who would have 
ſtopped him in this fury ; whereby the Soldiers enraged at this cruelty gig 
but the more eſteem the clemency of Cz/ar. It happened by chance that 
he cutoff their way to go to water, which put Petreius and Afranius intoa 
neceſſity of demanding a Conference between the two Armies. It was a- 
greed that they ſhould quit $i, on condition that he would conduR them 
to the River Yar, and trom thence would permit them to retreat to Pow- 
pey, When they were arrived at the Banks of that River, he cauſed all the 
Romans and Italians they had inthe Army to be drawn together, and ſpoke 
to them in this manner : 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


that 7 did no injury to thoſe who were ſent before to mark "out a place to 


\ Ou know, wy Enemies, ( for you will underſtand me beſt by that name) 
encamp in, they yielding touliſcretion: nor to your ſelves when 1 had redued 


you to want of water ; though Petreius finding a Party of my Men on the other 


ſide the Segre cut them all in _ : if you think your ſelves obliged-to any ac- 
knowledgments for theſe kindneſſes, pray make report of them to all Pompey's 
Soldiers. | 


After having aid theſe words, he ſuffered them in all ſaftety to pals the 
River, and made ©. Cafſizs his Lieutenant in Spar. 


At the ſame time AZius Yarus commanding Pompey's Forces in Africt, 
aſſiſted by Zba King of Mauritania in favour of their amity and alliance: 
Curio had a deſign to go make War upon him, and paſſed out of Sicily with 
twoof Cezſar's Legions upon twelve long Ships, and ſome other Ships of 
Burthen : bcing landed at rica he put to flight ſome Numidians in 2 {mal 
Engagement of Horſe ; and thereupon ſuffered his Army drawn up in Bat- 
talia to proclaim him Emperour. This was an Honour which tormerly 
Soldiers gave to their Generals as a Teſtimony of their Valour, and which 
the Generals accepted after having done ſome exploit in War : but at pre- 
ſent, as far as I can underſtand, this acclamation 15 made to none but who 


had ſlain ten thouſand of their Enemies. But to procecd, whilſt Crio was yet 
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upon the Sea, the Africans imaginining tharhe would come and poſt him- 
{elf in that place which 1s called the Campof S$:7pzo, as pretending to the 
ſame Glory which that General had gained in 4ica, porſoned all the wa- 
ters thereabouts; and in effect they were not deceived, for Czrio coming to 
encamp there, a Sickneſs ſpread through his Army. As ſoon as the Soldiers 
had drunk of the water, their ſight grew dim, then they were ſciſed with a 

reat drowſineſs, which was followed by vomiting, and at laſt by Convub 
| ou wherefore he tranſported his Camp near to Htica with great labour, 
making his fick Army march over Mariſhes of ſo great extent. But when 
he heard of Cezſar*s Victories in Spain, he took heart, and engaged the Ene- 
my in a very {trait place, where aftera fierce Encounter S Enemy had 
fix hundred killed, beſides many more wounded, and Curio loft only one 
Man. Mean while, as Zuba came on with his Forces, falſe intelligence was 
brought to Curio, that the King was returned from the River Bazrads; 
which was not far off, to repulle his Neighbours, who had made an ir- 
 ruption into his Kingdom, and had only left Sabwrre with ſome few Forces ? 
Curio believed it, and in the greateſt heats of Summer, and about three 
hours in the day made his Army march towards Sburra, through ways full 
of Sand and Dirt, and no Water for all Streams were dryed up by the 
heat of the Summer; and the King himſelf with Sburra were ſeiſed of the 
River ; whereupon Curio fallen from his hopes, made a {wift retreat to- 
wards the Mountains, equally incommoded with heat, thirſt and weari- 
nels. The Enemies having obſerved it, paſſed the River, and drew up 
their Army in Battalia, and he was ſo imprudent as to come down into the 
Plain with his Forces, tyred as they were, and bring them to fight. The 
Numidran Horſe having inveſted him, he iuſtained them for ſome time, by 
giving ground, yet keeping his Battalions cloſe, but ſeeing the Enemy con- 
tinued their charge, he once more regained the Mountains : Polliofled 
in a good hour to the Camp near Utica, for fear leſt Yarns taking the oppor4 
tunity ſhould make ſome diſorder ; and Curio again rafſhly renewing the 
Fight was killed, and all thoſe with him; ſo that after Po/{io not one re- 
turned to tics. After this ill ſucceſs of Curio's raſhneſs near Baorads, the 
Enemies cut off his Head, which they carried to King Z#ba : and when the 
news was brought to the Army which he had left near Utica, Flamma who 
commanded the Ships got oft to Sea with his Fleet before any of the Land 
Soldiers could embarque ſo that Pollio was forced to get into a Boat to go 
and entreat ſome Merchants which were about to enter the Port of Ur:ca, 
to bring their Ships cloſe toſhore without the City, and take in his Soldiers: 
His prayers were ſo urgent, that ſome of them in the night came near the 
Beach, but the Soldiers thronged ſofaſt intothem, that ſome of them ſunk 
to the bottom, and thoſe who got out to Sea were thrown over-board by 
the Mariners for the Money they had about them. Thoſe who ſtayed be- 
hind at cz fared nota whit better ; for next morning yielding themſelves 
to YVarus, Fuba coming thither, made them all be ſet upon the Walls, and 
bying they were part of his Spoils, cauſed them to be lain with Darts, not- 
withſtanding all the entreaties of Yarus to ſave their lives. Thus two Ro- 
man Legions going into Africa under the conduCt of Crio periſhed with all 
their Horſe, light armed Foot and Baggage : and Z«ba thinking he had done 
Pompey a great piece of ſervice returned into his Kingdom. 


About the fame time Anthony was defeated by Dolobella one of Pompey's 
Lieutenants in 7llyriaz and another Army of Cez/ar's that was at Placentia 
mutinyed againſt their Officers, under pretence = they ſpunout the "_ 
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which Ceſar had promiſed them at Branduſiunm. As ſoon as he had adyj 
of it, he haſtened from 4Zarſellia to Placentia, where finding the Soldiers 
ſill diſorderly, he ſpake to them in this manner: 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Ou know my uſual diligente, and ſee well, that the length of time where. 

of you complain proceeds only from our Enemies flight, whom we can- 

wot yet overtake ; and yet notwithſtanding, you who have enriched your ſelves 
in Gaul, ſerving under me, and are engaged to me uot for a part of this We, 
but till it ſhall be quite finiſhed, forſake me in the height of the buſineſs, youm- 
tiny againſt your Officers, and would command thoſe you ought to obey ; where. 
forebeing ateſtimony to my ſelf of the affeition T have always born you, 1 nill 
treat you according to Petreius's Law, and decimate the ninth Legion becauſe 


they have been the firſ® Mutiniers. 


At theſe words all the Legion began to weep, and the Tribunes threw 
themſelves on their Knees to beg their pardon. Atlaſt Ceſar after ſome de- 
nyals ſuffered himſelf to be overcome, and pardoned the whole Legion, 
fave only fix andtwenty Soldiers, who appeared to be the Ring-leaders of 
the Mutiny, of whom yet he put only twelve to death, to whom the Dice 
proved unlucky.; and it being made evident, that one of theſe twelve was 
abſent at the time of the Mutiny, Ceſar in his ftead condemned to death the 
Centurion who had impeached him. The Mutiny of Placentia thus ap: 
peaſed, he returned tothe City, which he ſtruck witha general fear, and 
without ſtaying for a Seſſions of the Senate, or the fuffrage of any one Ma- 
giſtrate, created himſelf DiQator z bur either thinking this ſupreme De- 
greeof Honour might expoſe him to envy, or poſſibly judging it ſuperflu- 
ous, eleven days after (as: ſome ſay) he deſigned himſelf Conſul with 
Servilins Tſauricus, and made Governours of Provinces, or changed thoſe 
already in Command as he plealed. To. M7. Zepidus he gave Spain ; to 4. 
Albinins Sicily ; to Sextus Pedscens Sardinia ; and to Decimus Brutus the 
new Province of Gau/. Helikewiſe diſtributed Corn to the People, then 
much ſtraitened with Famine ; and at the requeſt of the ſame people con- 
ſented to the return of the Exiles, except only of Milo. But when they 
demanded a Releaſe of their Debts, into which they had been forcedto 
run by reaſon of the Wars and Tumults, it _ impoſſible for them to 
pay, becauſe the inheritances they might otherwiſe ſell to clear themſelves 
were now valued at nothing; he abſolutely refuſed it ; yet he created Cen- 
fors: to put. a value. on things to be fold, and ordered that the Creditors 
fhouldtake them as ready Money, and in part of ſo much of their Debts 
as they ſhould be valued-at. That done, about the depth of Winter he 
fent. Commiſſaries- of Wax to all his Armies, to bring them to the Ren- 
dezvous he had appointed at Brundyſium; and departed from the City in 
the Month of December, without ſtaying for the firſt day of the next year, 
as his Quality of Conſul oboe him. The people went out in greatcrowds 
to attend him, both to pay him that Honour, and to beg of him to make a 


reconciliation with Pompey ( for it was more than likely that which Gayen 
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of the two got the Victory would become Maſter of the Common-wealth ) 
and he by great journies went on towards Brundnſinm. 


Pompey on the other ſide without any intermiſhon cauſed Ships to be 
built, Forces to be raiſed, Money to be gathered in ; and having taken for- 
ty of Ceſar's Ships in the * Superiour Sea, waited for his paſſing over. 
Mean whule he continually employed his Soldiers in ſome exerciſe, where 
himſelf was till preſent, and in perſon began any work even beyond what his 
age ſeemed to give leave to,which gained him all Mens Hearts,who throng- 
ed in from all parts as to ſome Spectacle to ſee his Exerciſes. Cezfar's Forces 
were compoled of ten Legions : and for Pompey, he had five Legions which 
went over out of tay with their Horle, two of which remained of Craſ- 
ſus Forces which he had led againſt the Parthians, and ſome part of thoſe 
who went into Zzypt under Gabinias, all amounting to eleven Legions of 
Italians, and about ſeven thouſand Horſe, beſides the Auxiliary Troops of 
ſonia, Macedon , Peloponneſus, Beotia, the. Archers of Crete, and the 
Slingers of Zhrace , he had likewiſe ſome Gaul and Galatian Horſe, and 
Comagenians ſent him by Atiochus, Cilicians, Cappadocians, and ſome 
Soldiers of Armenia the lels, Pamphylia, and Pifidia. He deſigned not to 
make uſe of all theſe Strangers to bear Arms, but deſtined the greateſt part 
of them to labour in the Trenches and other Works, wherein he would not 
employ the Italians, that he might not divert them from the Exerciſe of 
Arms. Theſe were. his. Land Forces ; for the Sea he had ſix hundred long 
Ships fitted and armed for War, a hundred of which beſides Seamen were 
filled with Roman Soldiers, on whom was the chiefelt relyance, beſides a 

eat many Ships of Burthen which carried his Ammunition and Provi- 
1ons ; the Command of all this Fleet was committed to ſeveral Vice-Ad- 
murals, over all whom 7. Bibalus was Admixal. Things 'thus prepared, 
he cauſed all the Senators and Knights he had with him to aſſemble toge= 
ther, andat the Head of his Army thus ſpake to them : | 


The Oration of Pompey. 


| when they fought in the defence of their Liberty, becauſe they thought 
the Men compoſed the City, and not the Buildings, by which means they ſaon 
recovered them, and in a ſhort time after built them much more beautiful than 
before. Our Predeceſſors likewiſe went out of Rome, when the Gauls like a Tor- 
rent invaded them, and Camillus returning with them from Ardea, regained 
it in the ſame condition they had left it. Jn a word, thoſe that are wiſe think 
their Country every where, where they can preſerve their liberty. Theſe exam- 
ples and the hopes of a like ſucceſs have obliged us to come hither, not to for- 
ſake our Country, but the better to prepare our ſelves to defend it, and to re 
venge it's cauſe upon him, who having a long time deſigned to oppreſs it, is be- 
come Maſter of it by their means whom he hath with gifts corrupted. He,7ſay,who 
being by you declared Fnemy to the Common-wealth,hath by his audacious Enter- 
priſes invaded the authority of the Senate and Roman People, and given the 
Government of your Provinces to thoſe of his Fattion, to ſome that of the City, 
«nd to others that of Wtaly. Fudge after this, what violence and cruelty he will 


forbear to exerciſe towards his Country, if we be ſo unhappy to let our ſelves be 
—* , overcome 


He Athenians ( Gentlemen ) formerly deſerted the Walls of their City, 


* Iona. 
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overcome, He, who commits luch inſolencies in the beginning of a War where. 
of he fears the event, and whilſt he is liable to receive the puniſhment of his 
Crimes, which is what we ouoht to wiſh and hope to ſee by the Divine Af ance: 
for he hath in his Party none but J//retches corrupted by the Money he hath draw 
out of our Province of Gaul, who choſe rather to be his Slaves than to live e. 
qually with other Citizens : for my part Tnever was wanting, nor ſhall nor be 
wanting to expoſe my ſelf to all ſorts of Dangers; 1 offer my lelf to perform 
the Funttion of General or Soldier ; and if 1 yet have the ſame good fortune 
and the ſame experience which hitherto have made me every where victorious, 7 
beſeech the Gods they may prove advantageous to my Country, and that 7 may 
zot be leſs happy now when the Diſpute is whether T ſhall prevent its bei 0p-= 
preſſed, than when 7 extended the Bounds of its Empire. Je have _ > to 
have confidence in the protection of the Goas, and inthe Fuſtice of our Cauſe . 
for never can any be more juſt and honeſt to whoever loves his Country and the 
Common-wealth. Beſides thoſe great preparations we have made both by Se 
and Land, and the Forces will come in to us from all parts as ſoon as the Www 
is begun, is ſufficient t6 —_—_ us, for all the Levant Nations as far as thoſe 
bordering on the Fuxine Sea, nhether Greeks or Barbarians, are of our fide, and 
all the Kings of thoſe people who are either the Romans Friends or Allies or 
mine, will ſend us Soldters, Arms, Proviſions, and all things neceſſary. - It 
we go then, and give to our Country the aſſiſtance it merits, which your Virtue 
exatts from you, and my good Fortune demands from me ; but remember al- 
ways Celar's Pride, and with readineſs toobey my Orders, 


Pompey's laſt words were followed by a general acclamation of the whole 
Army, Senators and other perſons of Quality, whoall deſired him to lead 
them whither he thought fit. Buthe conſidering that it was the very worſt 
ſeaſon of the year; and beſides, imagining that Ceſar impeded in the City 
thecreation of Conſuls, would not attempt to croſsa Sea uſually tempeſtw 
ous, before the end of Winter, gave order to thoſe commanded the Sea 
Forces to guard the paſſage, and ſent his Army into Garriſons in 7heſſay 
and Macedon, 1o little foreſight had he of what might happen. 


As for Ceſar he departed, as we have ſaid, in the Month of December for 
Brunduſium, that by this unlooked for diligence he might ſtartle the Enemy, 
and finding neither Proviſions nor Military Preparations, nor indeed thoſe 
Men he hoped to find, he aſſembled thoſe were there; and thus ſpoke to 


them: 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


* Hough we are now ( Fellow Soldiers ) in the depth of FVinter, and that 
other Troops that ought to have been here are not yet come, nor ſuch Pre- 
parations made as 1 expected, yet 1 am ſo firmly perſwaded, that diligence 
has been the principal thing has given me ſucceſs in all my Undertakings, and 
ſo much aſſured of your Generoſity, that nothing can retard the reſolution Thave 
taken to paſs over into Epire. Wherefore let us leave here our Baggage and 
Servants, that the Ships not being over-peſterd may with more conveniency car- 


ry us, and wecroſs the Sea without being perceived by our Enemies, let us oppoſe 
ps; our 
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our good Fortune to the bad JVeather ;, and if our numbers be but ſmall, let 
our courage ſupply that defett, let us furniſh out our wants at the Fnemies Fx- 
pence. All thoſe things they have in ſuch abundance will be ours as ſoon as we 
are landed, and we (hall fall on the braver when we know we have no hopes but in 


Viitory. Let us go then and make our ſelves Maſters of their Munitions, of 


their Proviſions, of their Baggage, of their Servants, whilſt the cold ſhuts 
them up in their Houſes, and Pompey thinks 7 am ſpending the Winter in the 
City in the pomps of the Conſulate, and in Sacrifices, Tour ſetves know how 
much ſudden ſurpriſes are advantageous in Var. 7 will perform a brave ex- 
ploit only by going before, ordering things neceſſary, and preparing a ſceure re- 
treat for thoſe are to follow us. Tconld heartily wiſh you were already on board, 
that the time Twaſte in talking might be ſpent in failing ; ſo great an earneſt- 
meſs Thave to let Pompey ſee me whilſt h: thinks 1 am amuſing my ſelf in exer- 
cling the Conſulate inthe City, Though 7 am ſure of your good will, yet T ex- 
pet your anſwer. 


All the Soldiers cryed out he ſhould lead them whither he pleaſed : as 
ſoon as he defcended trom the place whence he had ſpoke to them, he cauſed 
five Legions and fix hundred choſen Horſe to march towards the Sea, who 

ng embarqued, rode at Anchor, becauſe of a Storm that happened, as 
is uſual in the Month of December. The contrary Winds ( do what they 
could ) ſtayed them till the firit day of the following year, when two Le- 
gions more coming to Ceſar, he cauſed them to emberk on the Ships of Bur- 
then ; for he had left thoſe fewlong Ships he Þad for the Guard of Sicy 


' and Serdinia, They then {et fail all together ; and the whole Fleet being 


carried by the Storm tothe Ceraunian Rocks, there landed them, and went 
immediately back to fetch the reſt of the Army. Ceſar with thoſe he had 
marched towards Orica, but becauſe the ways were rough and narrow he 
was often forced to file off z ſo that had there been any ſuſpicion of his 


March, it might eaſily have been prevented, becauſe of the craggineſs of 


the ways. - At length having about break of day with much labour got to- 
getherall his Army, he preſented himſclf before the City, where he that 
commanded, by conſent of the Inhabitants, who thought it not convenient 
toſhut the Gates _ a Roman Conſul, brought him the Keys, and at- 
terwards continued on his Party in the ſame Quality of: Governour of that 

Lucretins and Minutins who were on the other (ide of Orica with 
eighteen long Ships to guard the Ships of Burthen which carried Corn to 
Pompey, hearing of this Surrender, ſunk the Ships and Cornto the bottom, 
and fled to Dyrrachium. From Orica Ceſir haſtened to Apol/onis, where the 


Inhabitants having opened the Gates, 7zberius the Goyernour left the 
City. 


Ceſar after theſe forturtate Beginnings, drew together his Forces, and let 
them know how by the means of his diligence and the favour of Fortune he 
had ſurmounted the Difficulties of the Seaſon, croſſed a great Extent of Sea, 
with Ships, taken Orica and Apollonia without fighting, and already (as he 
bad foretold) gained from the Enemy what things they wanted, even before 
Pompey had knowledge of it. But if now we can, laid he, make our ſelves 
Maſters of Dyrrachium, where Pompey's Magazines both of Munition and 
Proviſion are, all that he with ſo much Coſt and Pains has been ſtorins up toge- 
ther will become your Recompence. Having ſaid theſe words, he went right 
t the City, continuing his March Night and Day by long and dithcult 


Ways. 
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of his Stores was of no {ſinall importance. The Soldiers of both Armies 
were {0 eager to gain Dyrrachinm firſt, that if in any place they ſavy at 1 
diſtance cirher the duſt raiſed by their Fellows, or Fire, or Smoak, they 
preſently imagined it was the Enemy, and run as it they had been toruna 
race; they gave themſelves neither time to eat, nor to {leep, but with 
Shouts and Hullas encouraged one another, preſſing their companions for. 
ward to follow the Guides, which in the night carried Torches betore them, 
and which ſometimes cauſed great tumults, and as often Allarms as if the 
Enemy had been upon them; ſome quite tired threw away thei Bag- 
gage, and others privately withdrawing out of the Body, ſtopped in the 
Yalleys totake a little repoſe which they ſtood in need of, and preferred be. 
fore the fear or danger they might be in of their Enemies. Yet in the end 
of this Contention between the two Parties, Pompey got firlt to Dyrr achium, 
and encamped near the Walls, he ſent preſently his Fleet to Orica, which 
returned under his obedience, and after cauſed the Sea to be guarded with 
more diligence than before. Ceſar pitched his Camp direttly againſt him, 
on the other ſide of the River ora, which parted the two Armies, where 
yet there happened ſome Horle Skirmiſhes, now one Party and then ano- 
ther paſſing the River, but neither would engage with all their Forces, be. 
cauſe Pompey thought good firſt to exerciſe his Forces that were newly le- 
vyed, and Ceſar expected thole that were to come from Brunduſiune. He 


thought if they ftayed till Spring, and then ſhould come over with Ships ' 


of Burthen (and he had no other ) they could no way be ſecured, Pompey 
having ſuch a number of Galleys to defend the paſſage ; but if they em- 
barqued during Winter, they might {lip by their Enemies, who now lay 
harboured in the I{lands, or it they were engaged, might open themſelves 
a paſſage by the violence of the Winds, and the Bulk ot their Veſlel, 
wheretore he did all he could to haſten their comng. 


And therefore out of impatience that the reſt of his Army came not 
from Brunduſizm, he refolyed himſelf to go privately over, thinking they 
would ſooner follow him than any other ; wherefore without diſcovering 
his deſign to any one, he ſent three of his Slaves to a River not above twelve 
Furlongs diſtant, to ſecure ſome very light Boat, and a good Pilot, asif 
he had an intention to ſend him upen ſome detign, and feigning himſelf 1, 
role from Table where he Jeſired his Friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a private man, mounting his Chariot, came to the Boat as Ceſar's 
Meſſenger. He had given orders to his Slaves to command the Manners 
what they had to do, whilſt he kept himſelf concealed under coverlids and 
the darkneſs of the night. Though the wind weft contrary, and very ra- 
ging, the Slaves made the Pilot put off, bidding him be of courage, and 
make ule of his time to eſcape the Enemy, who were not far from them, 
they laboured ſo hard, that by force of Oars they got the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver, where the Waves of the Sea beating againſt the ſtream of the River, 
the Pilot (who on the other ſide was afraid of falling into the Enemies 
hands ) did all was poffible for man to do, till {ceing they gained nothing, 
and the Seamen not able to pull any longer he left the Helm. Thenthe 
Conlul diſcovering his Head, cryed out, Conrage, Pilot, fear no ſtorm, for 
thou carrieſt Cxlar and his fortune. Whereupon the Pilot and his crew a- 


ſtoniſhed 
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ways. Pompey receiving advice hereof, advances from AZacedonia to pre. 
venthim, cauſing all along as he paſſed, trees to be cut down, Bridges 
broken, and all Proviſions to be burnt, to retard Ceſar's March if he ſhould 
come that way ; for he thought ( as indeed it was true) the preſerving 
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ftoniſhed- at theſe words, redoubling their force paſſed the Mouth of the 
River, got out to Sea z but becauſe the Winds and the Waves ſtill drove 
them towards the Lee ſhore in ſpite of all their endeavours, and day 
approaching, the Mariners fearing to be diſcovered by the Enemy, Ceſar 
at fortune that envyed him, ſuffered the Pilate to regain the River; 
and the Boat preſently running atfore the Wind, came to the place from 
whence they ſet out: Ceſar's Friends admired at his boldneſs, others 
blamed him for having done an aCtion more proper for a private Soldier 
than a General ; and he ſceing his deſign had not ſucceeded, and that it was 
impoſſible for him to paſs over without being known, ſent Poſthnmins in his 
ce. He firſt had charge to tell Gabizins that he ſhould preſently em- 
rk the Army, and bring it to him, and if he refuſed, then to addreſs 
himſelf to Anthony, and at laſt to Calenus, and if none of thele three had 
ſpirit enough to execute theſe orders, he had a Letter tor the Army in gene- 
ral, by which the Soldiers were exhorted to come over and follow Poſt- 
bymins, landing at any place they could, without regarding the Ships ; tor 
he had more need of Men than Ships, ſo much confidence had he in for- 
tune, indeed more than in prudence. 


' Pompey then judging he ought no longer to delay, drew out his Army 
in Battalia, and cauſed them to advance againſt Ceſar ; but two of his Sol- 
diers being entred into the River to ſound the Ford, and one of C2z/a7”s Men 
having ſlain them both, he took this as anull preſage, and led back his 
Forces into the Camp, though many lamented the lofs of fo fair an occa- 
fion.* As for the Forcesat Brunduſium, Gabinins refuling to follow the or- 
ders brought by Poſthumins, with all that would follow him, went the way 
of /hria by Land, taking ſuch long Marches, that his Men being quite 
tired, the Inhabitants of the Country cut them all in pieces, for which 
Ceſar could not yet be revenged, being engaged inaffairs of more impor- 
tance. Anthony ſhipped away the reſt, and having the Wind right aft, 

ed in ſight of 2o//on1a witha merry Gale ; but about Noon the Wind 
ginning to ſlacken, they were diſcovered by twenty of Popey's Galleys, 
who made up towards them, they were fearful leſt the Stems of the long 
Ships running on board them ſhould pierce through and fink them ; how- 
ever, they were preparing to fight, every Man laying hold of his Sling, his 
—_ or Arms of the like nature : when on a ſudden there ſprung up a 
r gale than the former ; ſo that Azthozy ſetting his low Sails, went 


ſpooning away before, whilftthe others not able to bear Sail, , were toſſed * 


too and fro, where the Winds and Waves pleaſed, and at length driven in- 
tothe Narrows, and caſt upon Lee ſhores where there were neither Port 
bor Harbour. Thus Anthony ſafely recovered the Port of ymphenm 
without loſing more than rwo Ships, which unfortunately running upon 
the Flats were taken by the Enemies. Ceſar having now with him all his 
Forces as well as Pompey, they pitched their Camps in ſight of each other, 
upon eminencies where each entrenched themſelves, raiſing out Forts, 
which were often attacqued by one Party and the other, one General ftill 
ſtriving to block up the others Army, and cut them off from Proviſions, 
lo that there happened many Skirmiſhes. In this new mode of making 
War, as Ceſar's Men one day proved the weaker in a Fort affailed by the 
y, a Centurioncalled Sev, famous before for many gallant actions, 

being wounded in an eye, leaped from'the Rampart, and making a ſign 
with his hand for ſilence, as if he had ſomething to ſay, he called to one of 
Centurions of the contrary Party, a Man of Reputation, to ng ” 
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faiel, Szve the life of one of thy own quality, ſave the life of thy Friend, ſend 
forme body to lead me by the hand thus wounded as I am. Whereupon two Sql. 
diers ſtepping in to receive him as a Runaway, he flew offe betore he ſy- 
ſpetted = deceit, and knocked the other down, He did this ation our of 

ure deſpair he was in of being able to defend the place; but ir ſucceeded 

tter than he imagined, for this happy ſucceſs ſo raiſed the courage of his 

Companions, that they repulſed the Enemy, and remained Maſters of the 
Fort. Minutius who commanded had a great ſhare in the Glory as well ag 
in the danger of this Aſfault, for *ris ſaid his Buckler was ſix and twen 
times pierced through, and he was wounded in the eyeas well as Scews , 7 
Ceſar honoured them both with many Military Recompences. Mean time, 
he had formed intelligence in Dyrrachium, and upon hopes the place would 
be delivered to him, he came witha {mall company to the Gate which is 
near the Temple of Diana ; but hisdeſign being diſcovered, came off again 
without doing any thing. The ſame Winter Scipio, Father-in-law to Pow- 
pey, bringing him another Army out of Syria, was ſet upen in Macedoy by 
C. Calvifins, whom he defeated, and flew him a whole Legion, fourſeore 
Soldiers only 'eſcaping. There came now no more Proviſions to Ceſar by 
Sea, Pompey being the ſtronger, wherefore the Soldiers were forced to 
make Bread of a certain kind of Herbs, pieces of which being by ſome 
Runaways brought to Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joyful preſent: 
inſtead of rejoycing at it, /Yhat ſort of Beaſts, ſaid he, have we to dul 
with ? Ceſar now. pinched with neceſſity drew together his Forces, reſoly. 
mg toengage Pompey whether he would or no ; but Pompey being now pol. 
ſelſed of ſeveral good Forts, kept cloſe in his Trenches, which ſo much 
troubled Ceſar, that he undertook a work almoſt impoſſible, and ſcarcely 
credible, which was to incloſe all the Forts Pompey had,witha Trench drawn 
from the Sea, judging that though his deſign took not effeEt, he ſhould 
gain the reputation.of a man capable of great things z for this Trench muſt 
have been * twelve hundred Furlongs in length. Pompey on his part drew 
Lines and Trenches direCtly oppoſite to Ceſar's Works : thus one cluded the 
Enterpriſes of the other. | 

. Atlength there happened a great Fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely repulſing Ceſar's Men, and having put them to flight, purſued them 
to their very Camp. Many Colours they took, and had taken the Eagleot 
a Legion, if the Standard-bearer who carried it had not thrown it withall 
his torce into the Trenches, that he might preſerve it for Cz/ar ; for the 
Roman Soldiery have a great reſpeC for their Standards : Ceſar with other 
Companies came to the relief of thoſe that fled, but ſo terrified were theſe 
too, that as ſoon as they beheld Pompey at a diſtance, though they were near 
the Camp, it wasnot poſlible for Cz/ar to ſtop them, nor to make them go 
in again, nor ſo much as to hearken to him, the Soldiers fled away in dil- 
order without ſhame, without reaſon, or without any thing to oblige them 
toit : Ceſar might well runup and down, and with reproaches ſhew them, 
that Pompey was yeta great way off. This hindred them not from throw- 
mg down their Arms, and flying, or elſe ſtanding ſtill filent and immove- 
able, fixing their eyes upon the ground with ſhame and confuſion, ſo great 
was that panick fear had poſſefled them. -There was an Enſign who, as 
his General would have ſtopped him, preſented him the point of his Jave- 
lin, but he was upon the ſpot puniſhed by the Guardsas he deſerved. Thoſe 
who eſcaped into the Camp were ſo caſt down, that they kept no Guard at 
the Gates, nor lined the Rampire, but the Trenches were left without any 


to defend them. All men believed that Pompey might have thrown himſelf 
into 
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into the Camp with the Flyers, and ſo have made an end of the War; if 
[abienns, = God would have 1t ſo ) had not perſwaded him rather to 
ſue thole he had romed, then march up tothe Trenches ; him therctfore 
e believed, whether it were that he was not in ſuch haſte as to make an 
end of all at once, or that ſeeing the Camp defenceleſs, he feared ſome 
Ambuſcade, or elſe being victorious, ſcorn'd that little advantage. ' ' Going 
therefore to charge thoſe were ſtill abroad, he made yet a great Slaughter, 
ſo that in two Engagements in one day he gained twenty eight Colours, 
and twice loſt the opportunity of ruining his Enemy beyond redreſs: - And 
Ceſar himſelf ſtuck not to ſay that that day the War had beenended,' had 
his Enemy known how to make ule of his Victory.” 


Pompey after this glorious Succeſs, wrote largely of it to the Kirigs and 
Commonalties ; and conceived hopes that in a ſhort time Ce/ar's Army, ei- 
ther oppreſſed by Famine or terrified with this Diſgrace, would yield them- 
ſelves to him ; eſpecially the Tribunes, fearful of being puniſhed for a fault 
they knew themſelves guilty of. Burt they and all the Soldiers touched with 
Repentance as by Divine Inſpiration, confeſſed themſelves Criminals ; | and 
afflicted themſelves the more, thar their General ſpoke kindly to them, and 

ranted them Pardon before they asked it : They would not forgive them- 
Fires: but with a wondertul Change, deſired, as a Puniſhment of their 
Fault, they might be decimated, according to the cuſtom of their Ance- 
ſtors ; but he would by no means admit it ; which encreaſed their ſhame 
the more, that they ſhould be guilty of ſuch Cowardize in prejudice of the 
beſt Man of the World, and who moſt deſerved their Faith and their Ser- 
vices.” They beſought him that at leaſt he would puniſh the Enfigns, who 
had beenthe Caule of this Rout ; for in flying they had only followed their 
Colours : and ſeeing Ceſar could not reſolve to do that, but with much ado 
would conſent to the Puniſhment of a few, his Moderation begot in the 
minds of the Soldiers a General Joy. They began all with one voice rgcry 
out that he ſhould lead them againſt the Enemy, that by gaining a new V1- 
tory they might wipe away their Intamy ; and in the ſight of their Gene- 
ral they ſwore by whole Companies one to the other, never to return from 
the Fight but Victorious. Wherefore his Friends adviſed him to take! the 
Army at their Words, and make tryal of them upon this height of Repen- 
tance, before their Zeal grew cooler : But he anſwered them before all 
the Multitude, that he would chuſe a time more proper to ſhew them the 
Enemy ; exhorting them then to remember the good Will they now pro- 
teſted : and in private he told his Confidents, that it was convenient to let 
that fear, which ſo late a loſs had imprinted, be worn a little out of 'the 
minds of the Soldiery ; and by temporrzing, let the fierceneſs of his Ene- 
mies, heightned by their late ViCtory, be likewiſe a little cooled. He con- 
fkſſed withal he had committed a great fault in coming to encamp ſo near 
Dyrrachium, where Pompey had all things in abundance ; whereas if he had 
drawn himſelf farther off, they-might have met with equal Difficulges. 
After having diſcourſed in this manner, he came to Apolloniz, and from 
thence'privately by Night took his March towards Zheſſa/y', and on the 
way, coming to a little City called Gomphes, that refuſed to open their 
Gates, he took it by Storm, and gave the Plunder to his Soldiers ; who ha- 


mg long endured Scarcity, fed now beyond meaſure, and filled themſelves , 
W1 


Wine ; eſpecially the * Almains, whoſe Drunkenneſs made them ridi- 
culous toal! the reſt : Sorhat here again in all appearance, Pompey loſt a 
fair occaſion of ViQtory by not purſuing an — he deſpiſed ; but yin 
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Rill, whilſt in ſeven days March he gotinto Zheſſaly, and encamped near 
Pharſalia. It is reported there happened at Gomphes a thing very memo- 
rable, thatin an Apothecary's Shop there were found twenty Old Men, all 
People of Quality, lying groveling upon the Ground, with Caps by them, 
in the poſture of Drunken Men, dead without any Wound ; and another 
fitting; in a Chair, who, acting the Phyſitian, had preſented the Cups to 


the relt. 


After Ce/ar's Departure, Powpey held a Council of his Friends ; where 
Afranius Advice was, that he thould employ the Sea-Forces, in which 
they were the ſtronger, to purſue Ceſar now flying and neceſſitous, and tg 
incommode him what they could, whilſt Powpey with the Land-Army paſt 
{peedily into Zaly, which favoured their Party, and where the other had 
no Forces ; and placing good Garriſons both in Gaul and Spain without ſtir. 
ring from home, {cttle the Seat of the War in the Capital City of the King 
dom: - But this Advice, though perfettly 'good, was not followed ; they 
choſe rather to believe thoſe who maintained that Ce/ar's Army would ſoon 
by Famine be forced to yield to them ; or it that happened not, yet after 
the Succeſs of Dirruchiam, it was no great Task to give PerfeCtion to that 
Victory z that beſides, it would be a ſhame to let Ce/ar fly without purſy- 


ing him, or to let it be faid that the Vanquiſhed and the Vanquiſher fled 


each their ſeveral ways. Pompey therefore moved by thele Arguments, but 
principally out of Conſideration of the Eaſtern Nation, and of Zcis S- 
po, leſt any diſgrace ſhould happen to him in 4Zacedon; and beſides this, 
afluring himſelt'upon the Alacrity of his Soldiers, who ardently defired to 
fight, tollowetl Cefar : And as well as he encamped near Pharſalia, at a 
bout thirty Furlongs diſtance from him, Proviſions were brought to him 
from all Parts; for he had betore fortifyed the Paſſages, the Havens agd 
the Forts ; ſo that he had continual Supplies by Land, and every Wind 
brought him ſome by Sea. Burt Ce/ar had no more than what he daily with 
much difficulty ſent out to forage for ; yet, for all that, none of his Men 
forſook him : On the contrary, as if they had been animated by ſome Di- 
vine Spirit, they teſtityed an incredible earneſtneſs to fight. They conlide- 
red that being all Veterans, trained to War for ten Years together, andha- 
ving to deal only with Raw Soldiers, they ſhould prove the ſtronger ; but 
if the War were {pun out in length, and they forced to labour in Trenches 
and other Works, Agealready growing upon them, the conſuming more 
time would be to their diſadvantage : Wherefore they deſired no longer de- 
lay ; thinking it better totry the Fortune of Arms, than to fight longer a- 
gainſt Hunger and Famine. On the other ſide, Powpey, who knew all theſe 
things, judged there might be danger in coming to an Engagement, and 
committing kimlelf to the hazard of a Battel with experienced Men, whom 
Deſpair had made capable of attempting any thing ; and who were beſides 
commanded by Ceſar, the moſt fortunate General of the World : But that 
he might more ſecurely and with more facility defeat them, ſtreitned as 
they were, and already weakned with want of all things, the Coun 

where they lay not being over tertile, and they having no Sea-Port, nor fo 
much as a Ship to elcape in : He therefore reſolved, and ſurely with a great 
deal of Prudence, not to fight ; but vanquiſh his half-ſtarved Enemies by 
ſtarving them more. But having with him a great number of Senators of 
the ſame Quality with himſelf, the Choice of all the Roman Knights, and 
many Kings and Potentates, they all exhorted himto give Battel ; ſome out 


of Ignorance, others having in their Heads the Victory at Dirrachinm, 0- 
thers 
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thers relying upon the great number of their Forces; in which they had the 
advantage ; and ſome, who, weary of the War, choſe rather to hazard 
Victory at one pulh, than attend it from good Condudt. They ſhewed 
-him Ce/ar provoking him to fight, and always drawn out in Battel. But he 
turned that Example againſt themſelves ; and told them, Ce/ar did that, be- 
ing forced to it by Famine, and that he ought the rather to lie quiet, the more 
C2ſar was ſtreitned for want of Proviſions. 


And yetat laſt, ſeeing allthe Army, puffed up with the laſt Viftory, de- 
fired to fight ; and that many Perſons of Quality reproached him that he 
loved to command, and that he ſpun out the War with deſign to maintain 
himſelf ſo much the longer above ſo many People his Equals ; that they cal- 
l&d him King and A72mernon, becaule 4vamemnon had likewiſe comman- 
ded Kings during the War ; he was conſtrained to forego the Reſolution he 
had taken. And now Fortune, which had not been over-favourable to him 
in many other Aczidents of this War, forſook him quite. He grew fainter 
and {lower than ordinarily he uſed to be ; 2nd prepared for this Fight much 
againſt his Will, to his Ruin, and the Loſs of thoſe who counſelled him to it. 
Ceſar had that Night ſent out two Legions to go fetch in Corn ;- for praiſing 
Pompey for temportizing, and believing he would continue todo ſa, he en- 
deavoured nothing more than the bringing Proviſions to his Camp from all 
fides : But when he had a little notice that his Enemy was diſpoſed to give 
Battel, he was very joyful, conjecturing him forced toit by the head-ſtrong 
humour of his Soldiers ; and cauſing thole two Legions ſent out for Forrage, 
ſpeedily to return, he gave allhis Men Order to be in a readineſs: About 
Midnight he ſacrificed to Mars and Venus his Mother (for it is faid, that the 
Family of the Z:{:+had their Original as well as Name from Zulus, Son to 
e/fxeas) and withal, made a Vow to build a Temple in the City in Honour 
of that Goddeſs. After the Sacrifice, there having appeared a ſtream of 
Li-htning, which extended it ſelf from Ce/ar's Camp over that of Pompey's: 
Thoſe of this Party promiſed themlelves a bright and glorious Victory ; but 
Ceſar interpreted it to his advantage ; ſaying, he was going with one blow 
to excinguith all the Glory and Power of Pompey. As Pompey ſacrificed the 
ame Night, the Victims eſcaping, could not be retaken, a Swarm of Bees 
came and ſet upon the Altars : There was raiſed a little before Day in Pom- 
j9's Army a Panick Terror z which yet himſelf going from Qyarter to 
Quarter, appeaſed, andatter ilept foundly ; and when his Friends waked 
him, told them, hedreamed he was dedicating a Temple in the City to Ve- 
ws the Victorious : His Famihliars and his Soldiers, who had heard nothing 
of Ceſar's Vow, rejoyced mightily atit, they believed the Advantage cer- 
tainly theirs, and began to deſpiſe the Enemy, and do things more by im- 
null of Paſſion than Reaſon ; in ſo much, that ſome crowned their Tents 
with Laurel, which is the Token of Victory, and made their Slaves, pre- 
_u Magnificent Feaſts : Nay, ſome there were who diſputed among them- 

elves for Ce/ar*'s High Prieſthood. Pompey, who had great experience in 
what related to War, had an averfion tor all theſe things , but he let not his 
Anger break forth, for it would have been a trouble to him, neither did he 
mw think it ſecure to reprove People who loved rather to command than 
obey, and who by their Importunity had forced him to aCtagainſt his Judg- 
ment. So ſtupityed was now this Great Man, who had ever before been 


bhappy ; whether he were troubled that his Counſel was ſlighred, bein 


b perfe&tly good, and that he was conſtrained to hazard the ſifety of {6 
many Men, together with his own Glory, which never yet had any likeit ; 
L1I 2 or 
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broken, and all Proviſions to be burnt, to retard Ceſar's March if he ſhould 


come that way ; for he thought ( as indeed it was true) the preſerving 


of his Stores was of no {mall importance. The Soldiers of both Armies 
were {o eager to gain Dyrrachium firſt, that if in any place they ſa at 4 
diſtance eirher the duſt raiſed by their Fellows, or Fire, or Smoak, they 
preſently imagined it was the Enemy, and run as it they had beento run, 
race; they gave themſelves neither time to eat, nor to {leep, but with 
Shouts and Hullas encouraged one another, preſſing their companions for. 
ward to follow the Guides, which in the night carried Torches before them, 
and which ſometimes cauſed great tumults, and as often Allarm&as if the 
Enemy had been upon them; ſome quite tired threw away thew Bag- 
gage, and others privately withdrawing out of the Body, ſtopped in the 
Yalleys totake a little repoſe which they ſtood in need of, and preterred be. 
fore the fear or danger they might be in of their Enemies. Yet in the end 
of this Contention between the two Parties, Pompey got firit to Dyrr achium, 
and encamped near the Walls, he ſent preſently his Fleet to Orica, which 
returned under his obedience, and after cauſed the Sea to be guarded with 
more diligence than before. Ceſar pitched his Camp direUly againſt him, 
on the other ſide of the River ora, which parted the two Armies,” where 
yet there happened ſome Horſe Skirmiſhes, now one Party and then ano- 
ther paſſing the River, but neither would engage with all their Forces, be- 
cauſe Pompey thought good firſt to exerciſe his Forces that were newly le- 
vyed, &ex 4 Ceſar expected thole that were to come from Brunduſiune. He 


thought if they ſtayed till Spring, and then ſhould come over with Ships ' 


of Burthen (and he had no other ) they could no way be ſecured, Pompey 
having ſuch a number of Galleys to defend the paſſage ; but if they em- 
barqued during Winter, they might ſlip by their Enemies, who now lay 
harboured in the I{lands, or it they were engaged, might open themſelves 
a paſſage by the violence of the Winds, and the Bulk ot their Veſlel, 
wheretore hedid all he could to haſten their coming. 


And therefore out of impatience that the reſt of his Army came not 
from Brunduyſizm, he reſolved himſelf to go privately over, thinking they 
would ſooner follow him than any other ; wherefore without diſcovering 
hisdeſign to any one, he fent three of his Slaves to a River not above twelve 
Furlongs diſtant, to ſecure ſome very light Boat, and a good Pilot, as if 
he had an intention to ſend him upen ſome delign, and feigning himſelf ill, 
role from Table where he Jefired his Friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a private man, mounting his Chariot, came to the Boat as Cſar's 
Meſſenger. He had given orders to his Slaves to command the Mariners 
what they had to do, whilſt he kept himſelf concealed under coverlids and 
the darkneſs of the night. Though the wind wefe contrary, and very ra- 
ging, the Slaves made the Pilor put off, bidding him be of courage, and 
make uſe of his time to eſcape the Enemy, who were not far from them, 
they laboured ſo hard, that by force of Oars they got the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver, where the Waves of the Sea beating againſt the ſtream of the River, 
the Pilot (who on the other fide was afraid of falling into the Enemies 
hands ) did all was poflible for man to do, till ſeeing they gained nothing, 
and the Seamen not able to pull any longer he left the Helm. Thenthe 
Conlul diſcovering his Head, cryed out, Conrage, Pilot, fear no ſtorm, for 
thou carrieſt Cxlar and his fortune. Whereupon the Pilot and his crew a- 


ſtoniſhed 
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ways. Pompey receiving advice hereof, advances from 4acedoniz to pre. 
venthim, cauſing all along 2s he paſſed, trees to be cut down, Bridges 
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ftoniſhed at theſe words, redoubling their force paſſed the Mouth of the 
River, got out to Sea; but becauſe the Winds and the Waves ſtill drove 
them towards the Lee ſhore in ſpite of all their endeavours, and day 
approaching, the Mariners fearing to be diſcovered by the Enemy, Ceſar 
at fortune that envyed him, ſuffered the Pilate to regain the River; 
and the Boat preſently running atore the Wind, came to the place from 
whence they ſet out: Ceſar's Friends admired at his boldneſs, others 
blamed him for having done an aCtion more proper for a private Soldier 
than a General ; and he ſeeing his deſign had not ſucceeded, and that it was 
impoſſible for him to paſs over without being known, ſent Poſthumins in his 
wr He firſt had charge to tell Gabiz:ns that he ſhould preſently em- 
rk the Army, and bring it to him, and if he refuſed, then to addreſs 
himſelf to Anthony, and at laſt to Calerus, and if none of thele three had 
irit enough to execute theſe orders, he had a Letter for the Army in gene- 
nl, by which the Soldiers were exhorted to come over and follow Poſt- 
hymius, landing at any place they could, without regarding the Ships ; tor 
he had more need of Men than Ships, ſo much confidence had he in for- 
tune, indeed more than in prudence. 


Pompey then judging he ought no longer to delay, drew out his Army 
n Battalia, and cauſed them to advance againſt Ceſar ; but two of his Sol- 
dirs being entred into the River to ſound the Ford, and one of Cz/ar's Men 
having flain them both, he took this as an ull preſage, and led back his 
Forces into the Camp, though many lamented the loſs of fo fair an occa- 
fon. * As for the Forcesat Brunduſium, Gabinius refuling to follow the or- 
ders brought by Poſthumins, with all that would follow him, went the way 
of Zhria by Land, taking ſuch long Marches, that his Men being quite 
tired, the Inhabitants of the Country cut them all in pieces, for which 
Ceſar could not yet be revenged, being engaged inaffairs of more impor- 
tance. Azthony ſhipped away the reſt, and having the Wind right aft, 
paſſed in ſight of Zpollonia with a merry Gale ; but about Noon the Wind 
beginning to ſlacken, they were diſcovered by twenty of Pompey's Galleys, 
who made up towards them, they were feartulleſt theStems of the long 
Ships running on board them ſhould pierce through and fink them ; how- 
ever, they were preparing to fight, every Man laying hold of his Sling, his 

in, or Arms of the like nature : when on a ſudden there ſprung up a 

r gale than the former ; ſo that Azthory ſetting his low Sails, went 
fooning away before, whilſtthe others not able to bear Sail, were toſſed 
to and fro, where the Winds and Waves pleaſed, and at length driven in- 
wthe Narrows, and caſt upon Lee ſhores where there were neither Port 
tor Harbour. Thus Anthony ſafely recovered the Port of \/ymphenm 
inthout loſing more than rwo Ships, which unfortunately running upon 
the Flats were taken by the Enemies. Ceſar having now with him all his 
Forces as well as Pompey, they pitched their Camps in ſight of each other, 
bpon eminencies where each entrenched themſelves, railing out Forts, 
which were often attacqued by one Party and the other, one General ſtill 
friving to block up the others Army, and cut them off from Proviſions, 
b that there happened many Skirmiſhes. In this new mode of making 
War, as Ceſar's Men one day proved the weaker in a Fort affailed by the 

y, a Centurioncalled Seva, famous before for many gallant actions, 
pp ronncks in an eye, leaped fromthe Rampart, and making a ſign 
with his hand for ſilence, as if he had ſomething to ſay, he called to one of 


Centurions of the contrary Party, a Man of Reputation, to whom be 
als 
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ſaiel, Szve the life of one of thy own quality, ſave the life of thy Friend, ſend 
fome body to lead me by the hand thus wounded as am. Whereupon two Sol. 
diers ſtepping in to receive him as a Runaway, he flew offe betore he ſy. 
ſpeed the deceit, and knocked the other down, He did this ation our of 
ure deſpair he was in of being able to detend the place ; but ir ſucceeded 
tter than he imagined; for this happy ſucceſs ſo raiſed the courage of his 
Companions, that they repulſed the Enemy, and remained Maſters of the 
Fort. Minutius who commanded had a rom ſhare in the Glory as well ag 
in the danger of this Aſfault, for *ris ſaid his Buckler was {ix and twen 
times pierced through, and he was wounded in the eye as well as Scews , Fl 
Ceſar honoured them both with many Military Recompences. Mean tume, 
he had formed intelligence in Dyrrachium, and upon hopes the place would 
be delivered to him, he came witha {mall company to the Gate which is 
near the Temple of Diana ; but hisdeſign being diſcovered, came off again 
without doing any thing. The fame Winter Scipio, Father-in-law to Pom- 
pey, bringing him another Army out of Syria, was ſet upon in Macedouby 
C. Calvifins, whom the defeated, and flew him a whole Legion, fourſeors 
Soldiers only 'eſcaping. There came now no more Proviſions to Ceſar by 
Sea, Pompey being the ſtronger, wherefore the Soldiers were forced to 
make Bread of a certain kind of Herbs, pieces of which being by ſame 
Runaways brought to Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joyful preſents 
inſtead of rejoycing at it, /Yhat ſort of Beaſts, ſaid he, have we to del 
with ? Ceſar now.pinched with neceſſity drew together his Forces, reſoly- 
mg toengage Pompey whether he would or no ; but Pompey being now pol. 
ſelſed of ſeveral good Forts, kept cloſe in his Trenches, which ſo much 
troubled Cefar, that he undertook a work almoſt impoſſible, and ſcarcely 
credible, which was to incloſe all the Forts Pompey had,witha Trench drawn 
from the Sea, judging that though his deſign took not effect, he ſhould 
gain the reputation of a man capable of great things z for this Trench muſt 
have been * twelve hundred Furlongs in length. Pompey on his part drew 
Lines and Trenches direCtly oppoſite to Ceſar's Works : thus one eludedthe 
Enterpriſes of the other. | 
. At length there happened a great Fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely repulſing Ceſar's Men, and having put them to flight, purſued them 
to their very Camp.- Many Colours they took, and had taken the Eagleof 
a Legion, if the Standard-bearer who carried it had not thrown it with all 
his torce into the Trenches, that he might preſerve it for Cz/ar , for the 
Roman Soldiery have a great reſpe& for their Standards : Ceſar with other 
Companies came to the relief of thoſe that fled, but ſo terrified were theſe 
too, that as ſoon as they beheld Pompey at adiſtance, though they were near 
the Camp, it wasnot poſſible for Cz/ar to ſtop them, nor to make them go 
in again, nor ſo much as to hearken to him, the Soldiers fled away in dil- 
order without ſhame, without reaſon, or without any thing to oblige them 
toit : Ceſar might well runup and down, and with reproaches ſhew them, 
that Pompey was yet a great way off. This hindred them not from throw- 
mg down their Arms, and flying, or elſe ſtanding ſtill filent and immove- 
able, fixing their eyes upon the ground with ſhame and confuſion, ſo great 
was that panick fear had poſſeſſed them. :There was an Enſign who, as 
his General would have ſtopped him, preſented him the point of his Jave- 
lin, but he was upon the ſpot puniſhed by the Guardsas he deſerved. Thoſe 
who eſcaped intothe Camp were ſo caſt down, that they kept no Guard at 
the Gates, norlined the Rampire, but the Trenches were left without any 


to defend them. All men believed that Pompey might have thrown himſelf 
into 
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into the Camp with the Flyers, and ſo have made an end of the War; if 


[abienus, oe God would have it ſo) had not perſwaded him rather to 
ſue thole he had routed, then march up tothe Trenches; him thercfore 
e believed, whether it were that he was not in ſuch haſte asto make an 
end of all at once, or that ſeeing the Camp defencelefs, he feared ſome 
Ambuſcade, or elle being victorious, ſcorn'd that little advantage. ' ' Going 
therefore to charge thoſe were ſtill abroad, he made yet a greet Slaughter, 
ſo that in two Engagements in one day he gained twenty eight Colours, 
and twice loſt the opportunity of ruining his Enemy beyond redreſs. . And 
Ceſar himſelf ſtuck not to ſay that that day the War had beenended, had 
his Enemy known how to make ule of his Victory.” 


Pompey after this glorious Succeſs, wrote largely of it to the Kirigs and 
Commonalties ; and conceived hopes that in a ſhort time Ce/ar's Army, ei- 
ther oppreſſed by Famine or terrified with this Diſgrace, would yield them- 
ſelves to him ; _ the TTibunes, tearful of being puniſhed for a fault 
they knew themſelves guilty of. But they and all the Soldiers touched with 
Repentance as by Divine Inſpiration, confeſſed themſelves Criminals ;. and 
aMifted themſelves the more, thar their General ſpoke kindly to them, and 

nted them Pardon before they asked it : They would not forgive them- 
elves ; but with a wondertul Change, deſired, as a Puniſhment of their 
Fault, they might be decimated, according to the cuſtom of their Ance- 
ſors ; but he would by no means admit it ; which encreaſed their ſhame 
the more, that they ſhould be guilty of ſuch Cowardize in prejudice of the 
beſt Man of the World, and who moſt deſerved their Faith and their Ser- 
vices. They beſought him that at lea{the would puniſh the Enfigns, who 
had beenthe Cauſe of this Rout ; for in flying they had only followed their 
Colours : and ſeeing Ce/ar could not reſolve to do that, but with much ado 
would conſent to the Puniſhment of a few, his Moderation begot in the 
minds of the Soldiers a General Joy. They began all with one voice rocry 
out that he ſhould lead them againſt the Enemy, that by gaining a new V1- 
Qory they might wipe away their Infamy ; and in the ſight of their Gene- 
ral they Ar by whole Companies one to the other, never to return from 
the Fight but Viftorious. Wherefore his Friends adviſed him to take the 
Army at their Words, and make tryal of them upon this height of Repen- 
tance, before their Zeal grew cooler : But he anſwered them before all 
the Multitude, that he would chuſe a time more proper to ſhew them the 
Enemy , exhorting them then to remember the good Will they now pro- 
teſted : and in private he told his Confidents, that it was convenient to let 
that fear, which ſo late a loſs had imprinted, be worn a little out of the 
minds of the Soldiery ; and by temporrzing, let the fierceneſs of his Ene- 
mies, heightned by their late ViCtory, be likewiſe a little cooled. He con- 
kfſed withal he had committed a great fault in coming to encamp fo near 
Dyrrachium, where Pompey had all things in abundance ; whereas it he had 
drawn himſelf farther off, they-might have met with equal Difficulties. 
After having diſcourſed in this manner, he came to Apollonia, and from 
thence'privately by Night took his March towards 7heſſaly'; and on the 
way, coming to a little City called Gomphes, that refuſed to open their 
Gates, he took it by Storm, and gave the Plunder to his Soldiers ; who ha- 
"ng long endured Scarcity, fed now beyond meaſure, and filled themſelves 
with Wine ; eſpecially the * Almains, whoſe Drunkenneſs made them ridi- 
culous toal! the reſt : Sorhat here again in all appearance, Pompey loft a 
fair occaſion of ViQtory by not purſuing an —_ he deſpiſed ; but lying 
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Rill, whilſt in ſevendays March he got-into Zheſſaly, and encamped near 
Pharſalia. It is reported there happened at Gomphes a thing very memo- 
rable, that in an Apothecary's Shop there were found twenty Old Men, all 
People of Quality, lying groveling upon the Ground, with Caps by them, 
in the poſture of Drunken Men, dead without any Wound ; and another 
fitting-in a Chair, who, acting the Phyfitian, had preſented the Cups to 


the relt. 


After Ce/ar*'s Departure, Pompey held a Council of his Friends , where 
HAfranius Advice was, that he thould employ the Sea-Forces, in which 
they were the ſtronger, to purſue Ceſar now flying and neceſſitous, and to 
incommode him what they could, whilſt Poxpey with the Land-Army paſt 
{peecily into /taly, which tavoured their Party, and where the other had 
no Forces ; and placing good Garriſons both in Gal and Spain without ſtir. 
ring from home, ſettle the Seat of the War in the Capital City of the King- 
dom; - But this Advice, though perfectly'good, was not followed ; they 
choſe rather to believe thoſe who maintained that Ceſar's Army would ſoon 
by Famine be forced to yield to them ; or it that happened not, yet after 
the Succeſs of Dirrachiam, it was no great Task to give PerfeCtion tothat 
Victory ; that beſides, it would be a ſhame to let Ceſar fly without purſu- 
ing him, or to let it be faid that the Vanquiſhed and the Vanquiſher fled 
cach their ſeveral ways. Pompey therefore moved by ihele Arguments, but 
principally out of Conſideration of the Eaſtern Nation, and of Zcius Sj- 
#0, leſt any diſgrace ſhould happen to him in 4Zacedon; and beſides this, 
afluring himſelt upon the Alacrity of his Soldiers, who ardently defired to 
fight, tollowetl Cefar : And as well as he encamped near Pharſalia, at a 
bout thirty Furlongs diſtance From him, Proviſions were brought to him 
from all Parts; for he had betore fortifyed the Paſſages, the Havens and 
the Forts ; ſo that he had continual Supplies by Land, and every Wind 
brought him ſome by Sea. But Ceſar had no more than what he daily with 
much difficulty ſent out to forage for ; yet, for all that, none of his Men 
forſook him : On the contrary, as if they had been animated by ſome Di- 
vine Spirit, they teltifyed an incredible earneſtneſs to fight. They conlide- 
red that being all Veterans, trained to War for ten Years together, andha- 
ving to deal only with Raw Soldiers, they ſhould prove the ſtronger ; but 
if the War were {pun out in length, and they forced to labour in Trenches 
and other Works, Age already growing upon them, the conſuming more 
time would be to their diſadvantage : Wherefore they deſired no longer de- 
hay ; thinking it better to try the Fortune of Arms, than to fight longer a- 
gainſt Hunger and Famine. On the other fide, Pompey, who knew all thele 
things, judged there might be danger in coming to an Engagement, and 
committing himlelf to the hazard of a Battel withexperienced Men, whom 
Deſpair had made capable of attempting any thing ; and who were beſides 
commanded by Ceſar, the moſt fortunate General of the World : But that 
he might more ſecurely and with more facility defeat them, ftreitned as 
they were, and already weakned with want of all things, the Coun 
where they lay not bcing over tertile, and they having no Sea-Port, nor 10 
much as a Ship to elcape in : He therefore reſolved, and ſurely with a great 
deal of Prudence, not to fight ; but vanquiſh his half-ſtarved Enemues by 
ſtarving them more. But having with him a great number of Senators of 
the ſame Quality with himſelf, the Choice of all the Roman Knights, and 
many Kings and Potentates, they all exhorted himto give Battel ; ſome out 


of Ignorance, others having in their Heads the Victory at Dirrachinm, 0- 
thers 


may 
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thers relying upon the great number of their Forces; in which they had the 
advantage ; and ſome, who, weary of the War, chole rather to |hazard 


Victory at one puth, than attend it from good Conduct. They [hewed 


-him Cz/ar provoking him to fight, and always drawn out in Battel, But he 


turned that Example againſt themſelves ; and told them, Ce/ar did that, be- 
ing forced to it by Famine, and that he oughtthe rather to lie quiet; thiz more 
Czſar was {treitned for want of Proviſions. 


And yetat laſt, ſeeing all the Army, puffed up with the laſt Vitory, de- 
fired to fight ; and that many Perſons of Quality reproached him that he 
loved to command, and that he ſpun out the War with deſign to maintain 
himſelf ſo much the longer above ſo many People his Equals ; that they cal- 
led him King and 47:2memon, becaule 4ramemnon had likewiſe corman- 
ded Kings during the War ; he was conſtrained to forego the Reſolution he 
had taken. And now Fortune, which had not been over-favourable to him 
in many other Aczidents of this War, forſvok him quite. He grew fainter 
and {lower than ordinarily he uſed to be ; and prepared for this Fight\much 
againſt his Will, to his Ruin, and the Loſs of thoſe who counſelled him to it. 
Ceſar had that Night {ent out two Legions to go fetch in Corn ;- for praiſing 
Pompey for temportizing, and believing he would continue todo ſa, he en- 


deavoured nothing more than the bringing Proviſions to his Camp from all 


ſides : But when he had a little notice that his Enemy was diſpoſed to give 
Battel, he was very joyful, conjeCcturing him forced toit by the head-ſtrong 
humour of his Soldiers ; and cauſing thoſe two Legions ſent out for Forrage, 
ſpeedily to return, he gave all his Men Order to be in a readineſs: tAbout 
Midnight he ſacrificed to ars and ens his Mother (for it is faid, that the 
Family of the Zu/:i had their Original as well as Name from Zulus, Sbn to 
e/fxeas) and withal, made a Vow to build a Temple in the City in Honour 
of that Goddeſs. After-the Sacrifice, there having mares a ſtream of 
Li-htning, which extended itſelf from Ce/ar's Campover that of Pompey's: 
Thoſe of this Party promiſed themſelves a bright and glorious Victory ; but 
Ceſr interpreted it to his advantage ; ſaying, he was going with one blow 
to excinguiſh all the Glory and Power of Pompey. As Pompey ſacrificed the 
ſame Night, the Victims eſcaping, could not be retaken, a Swarm of Bees 
came and {et upon the Altars : There was raiſed a little before Day in Pom- 
p9yj's Army a Panick Terror z which yet himſelf going from Qyarter to 
Quarter, appeaſed, andatter ilept foundly ; and when his Friends waked 
him, told them, hedreamed he was dedicating a Temple in the City ta Ve- 
2s the Victorious : His Familiars and his Soldiers, who had heard nothing 
of Ceſar's Vow, rejoyced mightily atit, they believed the Advantage cer- 
tainly theirs, and began to deſpiſe the Enemy, and do things more by im- 
vulle of Paſſion than Reaſon ; in ſo much, that ſome crowned their Teats 
with Laurel, which is the Token of Victory, and made their Slaves, pre- 
= Magnificent Feaſts : Nay, ſome there were who diſputed among them- 
elves for C/ar's High Prieſthood. Pompey, who had great experience in 
what related to War, had an averſion tor all theſe things ; but he let not his 
Anger break forth, for it would have been a trouble to him, neither did he 
now think it ſecure to reprove People who loved rather to command than 
obey, and who by their Importunity had forced him to aCtagainſt his Judg- 
ment. So ſtupityed was now this Great Man, who hadever before been 
bhappy ; whether he were troubled that his Counſel was lighted, bein 
 perfe&tly good, and that he was conſtrained to hazard the ſifery of 6 
many Men, togerher with his own Glory, _ never yet had any likeit ; 
2 or 
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or whether his Genius preſenting to him his approaching Misfortune, appa- 
led him, being juſt at the point of loſing in one moment fo great and ſublime 
an Authority. However, at length having faid to his Friends, that who- 
ever gained the Vittory that day, would be the Commencement of infinite 
Calamities tothe Roman People, he began to draw up his Army in Battel : 
from whence ſome making reflexion on theſe words which on a ſuddain heat 
eſcaped him, have believed that if he had been Victorious, he would have 
yo himſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth. 


Now, to give an Account of the number of the Forces on both Parts, 
without having recourſe to that Multitude of Authors, who fo ill agree in 
this Point, 1 will follow the graveft of the Romans ; who report exattly the 
number of the Italians, as the principal Force of the Army, and make little 
mention of the Auxiliaries, whom indeed they had but little conſideration 
of. - Ceſar had'about two and twenty thouſand Men, of whom about a 
thouſand were Horſe ; and Pompey had half as many more, of whom a- 
bout ſeven thouſand were Horle : So that moſt credible Authors fay, that 
there were about ſeventy thouſand Italians in both Armies ; thoſe who are 
moſt modeſt ſay, fixty thouſand ; and thoſe who are boldeſt, four hundred 
thouſand ; of whom ſome: - Pompey's made more than half, others that 
Ceſar's were but one third ; ſodifficulr it is, exaQly to know the truth. But 
however it were, 'bottythe one and the other Party placed their chief Rely. 
ance of thoſe of that Nation : Not'but that Cz/ar had good Auxiliary For- 
ces ; he had French-Cavalry, and a great number of Tranſalpine Gauls, and 
Grecian Light Armed Foot of the Acarnanians, Etolians and Dolopes. But 
Pompey had a great multitude of all the Oriental Nations, as well Horſe as 
Foot; out of Greece, 'ttheLacedemonians with theirKings, the other Pelo- 
' ponneſians and Beotians;and even the Athenians came to this War.Though 
both Parties had cauſcd it to be proclaimed by the publick Cryer, that all 
Perſons were forbid touching them, being Prieſts to Ceres, the-Inventorof 
Laws ; yet would they come to bear Arms, that they might: have the Ho 
nour to fight for the Roman .Empire. After the Greeks, came Troops of 
almoſt all Nations Ilying-upon the' Sea-Coaſts of the Zewart Seas ; from 
Thrace, ' from the . Hell:jpant, from Birhynia, Phrygia, Jonia, Lydia, Pamphi- 


tia, Piſidia, Paphlagonia, Cilicia, Syria, Phenicia, Fudea, Arabia, Cyprus, 


Rhodes , with Slingers from Crete, and all the other Iſles. There werelike- 
wiſe Kings and Sovereigns with their Forces : Deiotarus, Tetrarch of Gal 


 logrecia ; and Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia ; Taxiles lead the Armenians 
from this fide the Fuphrates ;, and Megabates, Lieutenant of King Artabsſus, 
-thoſe from beyond that River ;- beſides ſeveral little Sovereigns that brought 


what Forces they had. They fay likewiſe, that Cleopatra and her Brother, 
yeta Child, ſent fixty Gallies ; whoſe Forces were not at the Fight no more 


thanthoſe of the reſt of the Fleet, who lay doing. nothing at Corcyra. And 


moſt certain it is that Pompey was not ſo prudentas he ought to.have been, 


"in not-making good uſe of his'Naval Forces ; in which he was ſo ſtrong, that 


he might always have hindred the bringing ſrom any place Proviſions tous 
Enemy ; but chuſing rather to fight on Land againſt Men hardened to 1 


'bour, and accuſtomed to Victory : Bur it is apparent that the Vifory at 
- Dyrrachium made him flacken his Care, and that nothing could have been 


more advantageous to Ceſar than that loſs ; for Pompey's Soldiers, grown 


- proud with that Succeſs, would no longer obey ; and marched again{ttheir 
{ Enemies hand over head. - But decreed it was, he ſhould commit this fault, 
 togiveBirthtothat Empire which extends it ſelf {© far over the Nations of 
: the Earth. h The 


.ther in my preſence, never to return from the Fight without Vittory. wy are 
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The Armies being diſpoſed and ready to fight, the two Generals by words XXV 


endeavoured to encourage their Men : And Pompey ſpoke to his in this 
manner. 


| The Oration of Pompey. 


T length, Soldiers, "you are put in a poſture to fight, rather by commans= 
ding me, than doings what 1 command : For whereas Twas reſabord to de- 
{troy Calar by temporizing, you would needs fight him. Since you, therefore, 
are the Fnaitors of this Battel, and the Arbiters of it, ſhew what you are to 
thoſe Enemies you ſo far ſurpaſs in number : Deſpiſe them as young and vigorous 
Conquerors ſhould th: Vanquiſhed, ſurcharged with Ape and tired with Labour. 
Beſides, your advantage over them lies not only in your Preparations and Forces, 
but in the Teſtimony of your own Conſciences, and in the Fuſtice of your Cauſe ; 
ſuce we fight for Liberty, for our Country, for the Laws, for Glory, for ſo man 
Senatars, and ſo many Roman Knights, againſt a Man who aims at fi oy 4 
his Thefts and Robberies. Let us goon then in gg hopes whither your Courage 
Jeads you, and remember the Day of Dyrrachium, when we put to flight the 
fame Enemy ; and what a great number of Colours you in one day brought away 
your Prize. 


Ceſar, inlike manner, encouraged his Men in words to this purpoſe. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


fl Ft moſt difficult part of our Labours is now at anend,. Fellow Soldiers, we 
ts areno more to fiaht with Flunger and Want, we have now only Men to 
deal with ; aud this day will put an end toall, provided you do but remember the 
promiſe you made me at Dyrrachium, azd inwhat manner you ſwore to oye ano- 


the Men we are come to ſeek from as far as the Pillars of Hercules ; thoſe who 
durſt not ſtand us, but fled before us out of Italy ; theſe, who, after we had fought 


ten-Tears together for the Glory of our Country, after that we had gained a multi- 


tude of Victories, and added to the Roman Fmpire four hundred ations in 
Spain, Gaul azd Brittany ; would have deprived us of the Honours due tous, of 

Triumphs and other Recompenges our Services merited. J1na word, theſe 
whom] could never move, neither by the Fuſtice of my Right, nor by the Favours 
T have done them , for you know how many of them 7 have ſet free without doing 
them the leaſt injury, in hopes they would do things reaſonable for me. Remem- 
ber then their Injuſtice , and if ever you did b:lieve 1 had any kindneſs or good 
will for you, if you have ever experienced my Liherality or received my Largeſſes, 
let this Day's Actions make good your Acknovledaments. It is no bard matter 
for Old Soldiers to overcome Hot-headed Younz ſters, unskilled in the Myſtery ; 
and who like Children, come to the buſineſs in diſorder, and deſpiſing their Gene- 
ral : for 7 am certainly aſſured he himſelf leads them trembling, and ſore againſt 
bis mind to this Battel ; for ſeeing his Fortune grov old, he is himſelf grown 


flothful and ſtupid, and dves not ſo much command 25 obey the Command of others. 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto Thave yet ſpoke to you only concerning the Italians ; for the Strangers, 
Twould not have you trouble your ſelves, nor account them for any thing ; nor 
would T have you goto charge the Slaves of Syria, Lydia and Phrygia, oaly boyy 
for Flight and Servitude : I know it certainly, and you ſhall ſee it, that Pom. 
pey will not give them any place in his Battel. Engage therefore only the Ttali. 
ans ; and if the Strangers come to run after you like Dogs, when you have routed 
the Italians, ſpare them as your Allies ; but put all the Strangers to the Sword, ty 
ſtrike a terror in others. But firſt of all, to perſwade me that you remember Jour 
promiſe, and that you deſire to die or overcome, as you go out of the Camp I com- 
mand you, that your ſelves pull up the Paliſſade, and fill up the Trench, that we 
may have no hopes left but in Vittory : And that the Enemies ſeeing we have no 
more a Camp, may underſtand that of neceſſity we muſt lodge in theirs. 


After having thus ſpoke to his Soldiers, he left two thouſand of the olg- 
eſt for Guard of the Baggage ; and the reſt, as they came outof the Camp, 
pulled up the Pallifſade and filled up the Ditch with as little noiſe as might 
be : Which being told to Pompey by ſome who thought they prepared 
themſelves for Flight ; he knowing their Confidence, began to ft1gh, thathe 
muſt fght againſt fierce Beaſts, whom he might have deteated by Famine 
which 1s the only way to reduce Beaſts. But now there was no going back; 
for as the Proverb ſays, The Knife was at his Throat. Wherefore, leaving 
four thouſand Legionary Soldiers for the Guard of the Camp, he cauſed 
the reſt to march in Battalia between Pharſalia and the River Eripens; 
where Cez/ar planted himſelf direCQtly oppoſite to him : So that the Front of 
both Battels was compoſed of the Legions, in three Bodtes, at {ome diſtance 
one from the other ; whoſe Flanks were covered with two Wings of Hork, 
among whom wefe mixed Archers ahd Slingers. The Legions, in whom 


| both Parties placed their chief Hope, being ranged in this Order, they 


brought on the Strangers, more for Shew than Service. Pompey had a great 
number of divers Languages, out of which he drew apartthe Macedonians, 
Peloponneſians, Baxotians and Athenians, as more accuſtomed to keep their 
Ranks with filence, and placed them near his Legions, and for the others, 
C2ſar had conjeQured he drew them into a Body apart, with Orders toen- 
viron the Enemy as ſoonas the Battel was begun, and to do what they could 
to break in and plunder C2/ar's Camp, whoſe Works he had ſeen thrown 
down. Scipio, Father in Law to Pompey, was in the middle of the Battel, 
L. Domitius on the Left Wing, Zentulus on the Right, and Af anius ſtayed 
for Guard of the Camp. In Ce/ar's Army Sylls, Anthony and Cn. Domitius 
commanded ; and he, according to his caſtom, choſe his place at the Head 
of the Tenth Legion : Which the Enemies having obſerved, they oppoſed 
againſthim all their beſt Horſe ; that being the ſtronger in number, they 
might incloſe him. Czar, on.the contrary, knowing their deſign, drew 
off a Body of three thouſand Men of the beſt of his Foot to releive him upon 
occaſion; and commanded, that as ſoon as they ſaw the Enemy come to1n- 
veſthim, they {ſhould charge them with their Piles, aiming chiefly at the 
Face ; for young and unexperienced People who put value on their Beauty, 
would be fearful to receive any Wound might render them deformed. And 
now the Generals went through the Ranks to give neceſſary Orders, exhor- 
ting them to ſhew their Courage, and giving them the Word for that day ; 
which on Ce/ar's ſide was, Venus the /itorious ; and on Pompey's, Hercutes 
the Iavincible. Thus ftaading in Battalia, they for a long time kept lilence 
on both ſides ; each Party keeping. his Ground, and expecting when = 

other 
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other ſhould begin the Fight. For they were moved with Compaſſion to 
ſee the greateft number of Forces that had ever betore been ſeen together of 
the Italian Nation, and all Choſen Men, about to expoſe themſelves to the 
Hazard and Uncertainty of a Battel, for the Intereſt and Paſſion of two Ro- 
mans, envious of each other : Andas the Danger approached, the Ambiti- 
on wherewith they had hitherto been blinded, began toremir, and give place 
to Fear. Reaſon having chaſed away the furious Appetite of Glory, began 
to repreſent to them the greatneſs and the Caule of the Diſgrace wherein 
they might fall. Thattwo Mendiſputed forthe Preheminence with con- 
tempt of their Lives, and yet neither could promiſe to himſelf the living in 
the meaneſt Degree, unleſs he got the Victory : And that for their Ditfe- 
rence ſuch numbers of brave Men were about to hazard their utter Deſtru- 
Rion. It came likewiſe into their Minds, that having ſolately been Friends 
and Allies, and endeavoured to render cach other mutual Service for the 
Support of their Grandeur, they ſhould now draw Swords one againſt ano- 
ther, and oblige to be Followers in their criminal Paſſion ſo many Generals 
and Officers, among whom nothing but Concord oughtto have been main- 
rained, being of the fame City, and ſome of them Brethren ; for ſo they 
were, having engaged themſelves unawares, ' as in two different Parties of 
ſo many thouſand Men of the ſame Nation, many extraordinary things muſt 
neceſſarily happen. Thus the two Generals making theſe reflections, were 
touched with remorſe ; and becauſe this Day was to make one of them the 
firſt or the laſt of all Men, they could not eafily reſolve to begina Fight, the 
Succeſs whereof was fo doubtful. Some report, that both of thenx ſhed 


fears. . 


The Day was now well advanced, whilſt both Partie®thus ſtood viewing 
one another, and the Legions ſtood firm, without moving from their places z 
till Pompey perceiving that the Strangers, wearied with the delay, kept their 
Ranks but ill ; fearing leſt by their Example the others might take theliber- 
ty to do the ſame betore the Battel began, commanded tirſt to ſound the 
Charge z which Ceſar on the other fide immediately ſeconded. And now 
the Soldiers, heartned by the ſound of the Trumpets, and the preſence of 
their Officers ; who going through the Ranks, encouraged them to dowell, 
began to march one againlt the other with an incredible Vehemence ; yet 
with deep ſilence, like People who had often been upon the ſame Occaſions. 
When they came within a Dart's Flight the Light-Armed Foot gave the firit 
Diſcharge, and then the Horſe fell on z where after having given great E- 
vidences of their Valour on both ſides, Pompey's had the Advantage, as be- 
ms more numerous ; and went about to inveſt the Tenth Legion. Where- 
upon Ceſar gave a Sign to his Reſerve appointed tor that purpoſe to advance, 
which at an inſtant they did, throwing their Piles at the Faces of the Horle- 
men ; who, not able to bear the Brunr of theſe deſperate Men, nor endure 
thatthey ſhould pierce their Cheeks and thruſt out their Eyes, fled away in 
diſorder : Which gave Opportunity to Ceſar's Horle, who before were fear- 
ful to be environed, to charge Pompey's Legions in Flank, where they lay 
naked, being deſerted by the Horſe-men.. Pompey adviſed of it, gave Or- 
der to his Foot not to advance farther, nor to aſſzul the Enemy, nor tothrow 
any Pile , but preſenting their Points to thoſe came ar them, to fight ſtand- 
Ing their Ground. Some have praiſed this way of fighting unventet] by 
Pompey, as advantageous to thoſe that are like to be incloſed: But Ceſar dil- 
approves it in his Commentaries ; becauſe, in caſting the Pile the blow 1s 


more violent, and the motion gives life to the Courage Of the Soldier, whicls 
grows 
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grows cold and faint by ſtanding ſtill; beſides, that it is moreeaſie to o yer- 
turn thoſe are only planted like Stakes, which now happened ; for after Ce. 
ſar's Horſe had charged upon the Flank, Pompey's Right Wing, which lay 
naked, and ſtood ſtill whilſt they poured upon them at diſtance whole 
Showers of Darts: The tenth Legion came up cloſe to them in Front ; ang 
finding them in Diſorder, made them give Ground ; which was the begin. 
ning of the Victory. Inother places they fought with divers Succeſs, and 
every where made a great Slaughter ; iyet in a Fight of ſo many Legions 
there was not heard the leaſt Cry, either of the Wounded, or of thoſe thar 
fell, fave only the laſt dying Gaſps and Groans of them who gave up the 
Ghoſt in the fame place where they had fought. The Strangers, SpeQa. 
tors of ſo many noble Ations, were aſtoniſhed to {ee Soldiers fo reſolutely 
keep their Ranks ; in ſo much, that ſurprized with their height of Bravery 
as at a Miracle, they durſt not ſo much as attempt Ce/ar's Camp, defended 
only by a few Old People ; but ſtood like Stocks,' or Men that had loſt their 
Senſes. + But when they ſaw Pompey's Right Wing, preſſed hard by Ceſar, 
begin to recoil, yet ſtill fighting in the ſame manner, oy ſet a running all 
towards the Camp, crying out, they had loſt the Day ; and after having pul- 
led down and plundered the Tents of their own Party, fled every Man which 
way they beſt could. The noiſe of this Rout made the other Legions give 
Ground, firſt in good Order, and defending themſelves the beſt they might; 
but at laſt, charged home by the Enemy, who now found himſelf the ſtron- 
ger, they likewiſe betook themſelves to Flight And now Ceſar, to pre- 
vent their Rallying, and to make anend at once, not only of this Battel, but 
of the whole War, did an AQtion of great Prudence in cauſing it to be pro 
claimed throughout his whole Camp, that they ſhould ſpare the Citizen, 
and put the Stranffer to the Sword ; for at the ſame time the Vanquiſhers 
purſuing the Vanquiſhed, bid them ſtay there in ſafety: And the Proclamats 
on of thoſe Orders having paſſed from hand to hand through both Armies, 
that Saying, Stay there in Safety, ſerved asa ward to Pompey's Men, to make 
themſelves be known ; and that the eaſter, becauſe being all Italians, they 
wore the ſame Habit, and ſpoke the ſame Language. Thus Ce/ar*s Soldi- 
ers, paſſing by their Country-men, fell upon the Strangers ; of whom they 
made a mighty Slaughter, they not being in any poſture of defence. Pom-. 
pey beholding his Men fly, loſt his Courage, retreating by little and little in- 
to his Camp ; and being entred his Tent, fat {till a great while without fay- 
ing a word, like to ax Zelamor ; to whom, as it is laid, ſomething like thus 
happened at the time of the Trojan War. But few of his Men returned in- 
to the Camp, becauſe it having been told them at the time of the Defeat, 
that they ſhould ſtay there in ſatety ; and their Enemies having done them 
no violence, they were diſperſed by Companies on one {ide and on the 0- 
ther. -Towards the Evening Ceſar going through all his Army, began to 
entreat the Soldiers not to think of any repoſe, till they had taken Pompey's 
Camp; telling them, that if they ſuffered the Enemy to rally, they were 
only victorious for a day ; whereas by making - wane 7 at Maſters of the 
Camp, they made their ViQtory perfe&, and gave the laſt Stroke to the 
Work : Wherefore, ſtretching out his hands like thoſe that ſupplicate, he 
began himſelf to advance that way before them all. Though they were ex- 
tremely tired, yet\Ce/ar's Diſcourſe and Authority gave them new ſtrength, 
beſides their pom good Fortune, and the hopes they had to force the 
Trenches, which they thought a thing very important ; and there is no ſu- 


rer Remedy againſt Wearineſs than Hope : Sothey ſtormed the Pallifſade 


with ſcorn of thoſe that defended it. When Pompey was told of it;he at kogeh 
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broke his profound Silence with theſe words ; And how ! Into our very Camp: 


And preſently changing Habit, mounted on Horſe-back ; and accompanied 
by four of his Friends, rid all Night full Speed, and at Break of Day came 
to Lariſſa.” Ceſar, as he had foretold when he was drawing out his Army, 
lodged in Pompey's Camp, ſupp:d with Meat they had made ready for him, 
and the whole Army was fealted at the Enemy's Charge. *As for the Dead 
on both ſides, as well Romans as Allies, (for the number of the Strangers 
was ſo great it was hard to countthem' beſides, none took the pains)” Ceſar 
loſtthirty Centurions, and two hundred Legionary Soldiers; oraccording 
tothe Account of others, twelve hundred : And on Pompey's (ide there dy- 
ed ten Senators; among whom was Z. Domitius, who had becn ſeat into 
Gaul, Succeſſor to Ceſar ; and about forty Roman Knights of the beſt Fami- 
lies of the City ; for the Soldiery, thoſe who ſet down the greateſt number 
ſay five and twenty thouſand - But Afinzius Polio, one of Ceſar's Captains 
ho commanded in this Battel, writes in his Commentaries, that there 
were not above fix thouſand ſlain. - Such was the ſucceſs of the famous Bat- 
tel of Pharſalia.* Among thoſe who did beſt, they give the firſt place to 
Ceſar ; the ſecond place tothe ſame Ceſar, with the Tenth Legion, by the 
Conſent of all the World ; and the third Honour is due to the Centurion 
Craſtinus, whom Ceſar, as he went out of the Camp, having asked, what 
hopes he had of the Battel ? replyed with a loud voice ; Fe will overcome, 
Cxfar ; ard thou ſhalt this day praiſe me, either alive or dead. And indeed, 
all the Army bare witrieſs, that they had ſeen him run like a Fury through 
the Battalions, and do Aftions almoſt incredible. His Body being found a- 
mong the Dead, Ceſar adorned it with Military Rewards ; and in that man- 
ner cauſed it to be be buried apart, witha Magnificent Tomb, near thecom- 
mon Sepulture of others. | 
8 
Pompey departing immediately from Zariſſa, came to the Sea ; and going 
firſt into a little Boat, met by chance with a Ship, and got to Miter : 
where taking with him Cornelia, and lading his Equipage upon four Gal- 
leys come to him from Rhodes and Zyre, he would go neither to Corcir4, nor 
to Africa, where he had another Army and a Powerful Fleet ; but choſe 
rather the way ofthe Eaſt towards the King of the Parthians,by whoſe Aſfi- 
ſtance he hoped to recover all he had loſt. He told his Deſign to no one, till 
being ready to land in Ci/icia, he diſcovered it *to his Friends ; but they ad- 
viſedhim not to truſt the Parthian, againſt whom Craſſus had fo lately to ve- 
Ty ill purpoſe made War, and was ſtill puffed up with ViQtory he had gain- 
&d againſt the Romans : Beſides, it was not fafe to carry among Barbarians 
abeautiful Woman like Cornelia; who was moreover, Craſſus Widdow : 
They therefore propoſed to him either Z2ypt or King Zaba , the later they 
thought not of paiBcient Reputation, but all counſelled his Retreat into Z- 
2pt. They alledged that it was not far off, that it was a Powerful King- 
dom, an Excellent Country, where he would want neither Shipping, nor 
Proviſions, nor Money ; and whoſe Kings, though yet but Minors, were 
obliged to ſerve him, becauſe of the good Offices he had done their Father. 
$ by thoſe Reaſons he was perſwaded to bend his Courſe towards Zezypr. 
There was at preſent a Diviton in the Royal Family; Cleopatra, who before 
reigned joynt y with her Brother Ptolemy, being driven out, now raiſed 
Forces about ria z and Ptolemy her Brother was encamped near Mount 
Cofia, onthe Frontiers of Zgypr, to hinder her Re-entry into the Kingdom. 
It happened that the Wind drove Pompey into that place ; who ſeeing fo 
greatan Army onthe Shore, ſtopped ; and becauſe he judged, as it proved 
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true, that the King was there, he ſent one to give him advice of the Cauſe 
of his coming, and to remember him of his Friendſhip with his Father. He 
was yet but thirteen Yearsof Age ; and had for Overſeers chiles in wha; 
concerned Afairs of War, and Photinus the Eunuch for the Treaſury : 
Thoſe began to conſult betwixt them what they ſhould do in this Conjun. 
Quure ; and having called to counſel with them 7heodatus the Rhetorician, 
School-Maſter to the. Infant King. He propoſed to them an execrable Aq. 
vice ; which was, tocut off Pompey, to gain the favour of Ce/ar : Which be. 
ing reſolved on, under pretence that in that place the Sea was tull of Shoals, 
ſo that greater Veſſels could not approach, they ſent him a wretched Boar, 
in which there were ſome Officers of the Royal Houſe, and with them 

o Septimins iz certain Roman Soldier called * Semproius, who now bore Arms in Fgype, 

al other 48695 bt had formerly ſerved under Pompey. He preſented him his hand on the 
Partof Ptolemy ; inviting him toenter, and go with him to his Friend, why 
waited for him. Mean while the /Army was drawn up in Battel on the Sea 
Shore ; in the midſt of which appeared the King, clad in his Royal Robes, 
as if to do Honour to his Gueſt. Though Pompey had already ſome cauſe to 
diſtruſt, conſidering this Army in Battel, the pittifulneſs of the Boat, that 
the King came not in Perſon to meet him, nor ſent any Perſon of Quality ; 
yet he went intothe Skiff, repeating to himſelf theſe Lines of Sophocles. 


' To Tyrants Courts, the Valiant and the Brave ; 
Thouzh free they enter, ſoon become their Slave. 


When he ſaw that after he was got ſome diſtance from his Ships noPer- 
ſon ſpoke to him, his ſuſpition increaſed. Wherefore, either knowing 
Sempronins for a Roman, or a Soldier that had ſerved under him, or conje- 
Eturing it becauſe he only ſtood up, according to the Diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans, which permits not Soldiers to fit before their General ; he ſaid, tur- 
ning towards him, Surely 7 have known you, Fellow Soldier : Which Sempre- 
zius having acknowledged, as ſoon as he turned away, he gave him the firſt | 
blow, which was followed by many others that took away his Life. - His 
Wife and Friends ſeeing afar off this Murther, began to cry out ; and lifting 
up their hands to Heaven, umploring the Gods Revengers of violated Hoſpt- 
tality, with all ſpeed took their Flight.” Photinus's People cut off Pompey's 
Head, which he keptto preſent to C2/ar when he ſhould arrive in Zeypr, out 
of hopes of a great Reward ; but he revenged this Murther as became him. 
' Some one having found the Trunk of his Body, buried it upon the Sea- 
Shore, raiſing over it alittle Tomb ; upon which fome other wrofe this In- 
{cription ; 


' Scarce ſhould a Temple to hold that ſuffice, 
Which huddled ina little Sand, here lies. 

\ 
"This Sepulchre being in proceſs of time quite covered over with Sand, | 
the Emperour Aaraz viliting that Country, cauſed it in theſe our times to 
be fought for ; andafter having found it withthe Copper Images which the 
Inhabitants of theſe Coaſts had dedicated to Pompey, which were fallen with 
age in the ruines of a Temple, he cauſed the Rubbith to be removed, made 
the Sepulchre viſible, and {et up the Images. Thus ended this great Man 
his days, after having fortunately putan end to many Wars. of great Im- 
portance, and augmented the Roman Empire, by which he got the Title of 
Great. Never before had he been vanquiſhed, and from his very youn 
egan 
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began to be happy mall Is undertakings for from the three and twentieth 
to the eight and ftticrh year of his age, he had in efeQthe power ot a 

| King, though he took upon him only the quality of a private Citizen, be- 
cauſe of the dilpute tor preheminznce vetween himand C'z/ar. 


Lacins Scipio his Farher-in-law, and all the reſt of the perſons of Quality 
that eſcaped from the Battel of Pharſalia, retired to Corcyra, where they 
had of purpoſe leit C.zt9 with other Forces and' three hundred Galleys, 
There having divided the Fleet among Pompey's chief Friends, C:/i3 failed 
towards Pont: to engage Pharnaces to take up Arms againlt Ceſ.r; Scipio 
and Cato went into Africz, relying upon thole Forces ar-s had, and the 
aſhſtance they hoped tor from Z#+4 King of the Moors. And Pompey's El- 
deft Son, with /.av/cans Scapu/a and another part of the Army, went by 
great Journeys to Sar, with deſign to draw that Province to their Party, 


to raiſe other Forccs of Spaniards, Celtiberians, and even of Slaves, and to 


make the greateit Preparations rhey poſſibly could ; fo great were yet the 

Wrecks of Pozzpcy's Power, which by 2 prodigious blindneſs he deſerted 

and fled. The -oldiers in rica offered Cato the chief Command ; but he 

refuſed it, becauſe there were there preſent Lieutenants of Conſular \Quali- 

ty, and he had never arrived to higher Dignity inthe City than the Charge 

of Pretor. Wherctore Z. Scipio being choſen General of that Army, he 
laboured likewile in theſe Quarters to encreaſe and exercile his Forces ; ſo 
that there were raiſed at the ſame time two powerful Armies againſt Ceſar ; 
one in .4frica, and the other in Sp4i. He for his part ſtayed at Pharſal:a 
but two days after the Victory, that he might ſacrifice to the Gods' in the 
Field of the Battel, and {uffer the Soldiers take ſome repoſe, tired with the 
Toil of that Great Day. Helikewiſe granted Liberty tothe Theſſalians, who 
had ſerved him faithfully upon this Occaſion : And the Athenians ooming 
to demand his Pardon, he forgave them with theſe words ; How oft«z muſt 
the Glory of your Predeceſſors with-hold you from falling down thoſe Precipices 
nhither your 051 {an!ts ad you? The third day he marched towards the 
Eaſt, whither he underſtood Pompey was fled : As he paſſed the Hlepoxt 
upan little Boats for want of Ships, in the middle of the Strait Caf#z5 (in 
his way to Pharaaces) ſuddainly comes up with a greatnumber of Gallies ; 
and though he might with {9 many Bottoms have eaſily defeated his Enemy, 
who was infinitely the weaker ; yet ſuch was the prodigious good Fortune 
of C2/ar, that the other was ſo extremely ſurprized, thinking he was come 
of purpoſe to meet him, that of his own accord he yielded himſelf into his 
Hands, demanded Pardon, and delivered up to him the Fleet ; ſo powerful 
was the Opinion only of Czſar's continual Happineſs, for I can find out no 0- 
ther Cauſe , and am of Opinion, that in all the Dangers he ever eticoun- 
tred, his good Fortune never ſerved him to better purpoſe than now, when 
Ciſſizs, a Warlike Man, having ſeventy Gallies, meeting him by chance ſo 
ill prepared, durſt not attempt to fight him ; and yer, after he had ſetled 
himſelf in the Supreme Power inthe City, he whoout of a Cowardly faint- 
heartedneſs yielded to him in his Paſſage, killed him in the height of his 
Proſperities ; which proves the more, that C2/7»s, terrifyed in that manner, 
vielded only to the Fortune that advanced Ceſzr. Thus eſcaping veyand his 
Hopes, as ſoon as he was landed, the /orians, Frolians, and other Nations 
inhabiring thzt great Pcx/zſalz, which is called Afz Minor, ſent Deputies 
tohim, to crave his Pardon ; which he granted : And underſtanding that 
Pomvey was gone towards 2ypt, he failed towards Rhod-s.; whence, with- 
out ſtaying for his Army, wh yn he had ordered to rendezvouz in this |[{land, 
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he embarked on Caſſius his Gallics, and thoſe of Rhodes, with thoſe Forces 
he had, and towards the Evening weat to Sea : He told no body whither he 
deſigned, but only gave Order ro the Pylates to follow the Admiral's Light 
by Night, and the Flag by Day. | And when he was in the Main Sea, he 
commanded the Maſter of his Galley to ſtear towards Mexandriz , where 
he arrived the third Day after. lhe King's Tutors, who were till aboyr 
Mount Cafiz, came forthwith to receive him : And having at his Arriya] 
but few People about him, he remained for ſome time without doing any 
thing. In the mean time he civilly received all ſuchas viſited him, walked 
often about the City under pretence of being pleaſed to view it, went often 
to Philoſophy Schools ; where ſtanding, he would hear the Profeſſors: ang 
by this manner of living, he gained the Favour and Eſteem of all the People 
of Alexandria: But when his Army wasarrived he put to death hills ang 
Photinus, for their Villany committed on the Perſon of Pompey ; and 7heo- 
dotus then eſcaping him,Caſſivs after finding him in Aſa, cauſed to be hanged. 
The Alexandrians hereupon taking Arms, andthe King's Army comingto 
oppoſe Ceſar, they fought in ſeveral Engagements with divers Succeſs, ag 
well about the Palace as the — Shores ; fothat once Ceſar, preſſed 
hard upon by the Enemy, threw himlelf into the Sea, WW, 1 themby 
ſwimming ; and his Coat-Armour falling into the Egyptians hands, they 
hung it up in the place appointed for Trophies. Butin the end, in thelaft 
Battel, fought near the \Vz/e, where the King was in Perſon, Ceſar remain- 
ed Conqueror. Heſpent nine Months in all theſe Afﬀairs, till ſuch time as 
he ſetled Cleopatra in the Kingdom of Egypt inſtead of her Brother, and 
made a Progreſs with her upon the ile, followed by four hundred Veſſels, 
to ſee the Country, or perhaps being in love with that Woman); but we 
will ſpeak of thgſe things in writing the Aﬀairs of Zzypr. When they 
would have preſented tohim Pompey's Head, he would not ſee it ; and com- 
manded it ſhould be interred in the Suburbs, where he conſecrated a Chap- 
pel to the Goddeſs emeſis, which in our time, when the Emperor 77ajaa 
made cruel War upon them, the Jews pulled down ; the demoliſhing it be- 
ing of importance to them. Ceſar having done theſe things in Z-ypr, cau- 
ſed his Army to march with little noiſe through $ria, againſt Pharnaces, 
who had already been ſucceſsful in many Occaſions ; he had ſeized upon fome 
places depending on the Romans ; he had defeated Domitins, Ceſar”s Lieu- 
tenant, in a Set Battel ; and puffed up with this Succeſs, had ſacked the Ci- 
ty of Amiſa in the Kingdom of Portus, and publickly fold one part of the 
Inhabitants, and made Eunnchs of all who had not obtained the Age of Pu- 


. berty : But frightned at Cez/ar's coming, and repenting of what he had 


done ; when he was come within two hundred Furlongs of him, he ſentto 


him Ambaſſadors to treat of Peace ; with Orders to preſent him with a 


Crown of Gold, and very impertinently to offer him the Daughter of their 
uy in Marriage. When he had heard the Occaſion of their coming, he 
made his Army march ; and amuſing the Ambaſſedors with words, advan- 
cesup to Pharnaces Camp ; where beginning to cry out, Shall not Parricide 
now be immediately ouniſhen, he leaped on Horſe-back, and with the firſt 
Shout put the Enemy to Flight, and madea great Slaughter without any of 
his Army's drawing their Swords, fave only a thouſand Horſe that firlt fol- 
lowed him whenhe, began the Charge. Some Hiſtorians report that he 
ſhould now ſay ; O ! how happy was Pompey, to have gained ſuch Reputation, 
with the Titleof GRE AT, for having to deal with ſuch People in the Mi- 
thridatick JVar. And concerning this Victory he wrote to the Ciry ; /came, 


T ſaw, Tovercame. As for Pharnaces, he was content to retire into the = 
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dom of B9/phorrs, which Pompey left him ; and Ceſzr had not now leifure 
to purſue him, or loſe time in theſe lefſer Atfairs, being czlied elſewhere by 
ſo many more unportant Wars , wheretore he directed his © ourſe towards 
Haly, taking up all along as he marched through 4: the Uribute-Money, 
which much troubled the Commilitoners, who had raif-d it upon the People 
with a thouſand Cruelties, as we have (aid in writing the Afﬀairs of Aſa. 


Underſtanding by Letters that he received from Rome, that thy City was 
extremely tormented with new Seditions ; and that -42:h5zy, General of his 
Horſe, had with the Army lerzed upon the Great Place ; he left the Aﬀairs 
of Afta, to make all ſpeed thither. His Preſence torthwith appeaſed the 
Tumult of the City, but there was another raiſed againlt himſelf: The 
Soldiers required to be payed what was promiſed themat Phrſl/z, for ha- 
ving expolcd rheir Lives ; and thatthey might be diſmiſſed, having ſerved 
the time appointed by the Laws. He cauſed them in Exculc to be told, thar 
the Victory of Pharſa/iz was not yet perfect, becauſe War ſtill continued in 
Ajrica : butas ſoon as that was kd he would perturm his Proiniſe, and 
give them over and above a thouſand Drams a Head. They with arro- 
gance replyed, that they ſtood not in need of Promiſes, but of ready Mo- 
ney ; fo rhat Cy/ſþs Szluſtus, who was ſent to them, was tain tg lave his 
Life by Flight. Upon report hereof made to Ce/ar, he drew Azthopy's Le- 
gion, which had been lett for the Guard of the City, about his Hqule, and 
tothe Guard of the Gates, leſt the Mutineers ſhould jn their fury; begin to 
plunder Private Houſes. And himſelf, contrary to the Advice of all his 
Friends, who counlelled him not to expoſe himfelt to the fury of an Incenſed 
Maltitude ; with a ſignal Audacity of Mind, as they werein the Field of 
Mars, came {uddainly upon them : And mounting on a place where he 
might be ſeen by all the Mutining Companies, they ran to him, not yet ap- 
peaſed, but without Arms ; and ſaluting him, called hin Emperar, accor- 
ding to Cuſt»m. He commanding them to tell him what it was they deſft- 
red, they durſt not ſpeak of Money, becauſe he furprized them with his 
Preſence ; but out of che hopes they were in, that he yet ſtanding in need of 
the Army to make an end of the Remainder of the War, would (it they 
&lired to be diſiniſſed) himſelf ſpeak of the Gift he had promit-::d them, con- 
 tented themſelves to cry out all with one Voice, that they intreated him to 
diſcharge them : To which, without an m—_ he made anſwer, 74:t he 
granted their Requeſt ; and ſeeing them ſo much the more aſtoniſhed at this 
Anſwer, as they leaſt of any thing expected it, and that they ſtood ina pro- 
found filence, he added ; {will, notwithſtanding, give you all thit 7 have pro- 
miſed you as ſoon as I hve triumphed with others. This word filled their ve- 
ry Soul with Shame and Jealouſie ; conſidering whatan Infamy it would be 
for them, if after having deſerted their General under pretence of being 
weary of the War, new Soldiers ſhould follow his Triumphant Chariot : 
Belides, they ſhould deprive themſelves of the Booty they might get in the 
African War, andrender themſelves odious both to Ceſar andthe contrary 


Party. And making theſe refleQtions, they a long time kept lilence, hoping 


Ceſzr would at laſt grant them ſomething more, and change his Mind, be- 
auſe of the preſſing neceſfity. But he continuing filent as well as they , 
and when his Friends beſought him to ſay ſomething more to them, and not 
leave in ſuſpence People that had ſerved him fo well, as he began to ſpeak to 
them, calling them Ger?/-»en, and not Fellaw So/diers, whichis a ſign he 
loked upon them as diſcharged, they could not endure to be treated in 
that manner, bnt interrupted him ; and by their Cries teſtifying their Re- 
PEntance, 
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pentance, beſought him to permit them to ſtay till in his Service ; and be- 
cauſe he refuſed them, and deſcended from the Tribunal, they redoubled 
their Cries, intreating him to ſtay and puniſh their fault. Hereupon he 
ſtopped a good while, as if he had been in pain what to reſolve on ; and at 
length remounting the Tribunal, told them he would not puniſh a Man ; 
but however, he was ſorely troubled that rhe tenth Legion, whom he had 
always preferred betore —_—_— had begun this Mutiny : And to them 
he added, 7 give you your iſcharge, and will pay you what [ promiſed you as 
ſoon as I return from Africa: Aud at the end of the Var Twill yive you Lands, 
not as Sylla did ; taking them from others, or mixing the Uſurpers among thoſe 
are ſpoiled of them, to nouriſh perpetual Fumity between them ; but Twill divide 
amongſt you the Publick Lands, my orn particular Tnheritances ; and if thoſe be 
not enough, I will buy more with my Money. Whereupon, all the reſt with 
Shouts and Acclamations applauded him, but the tenth Legion was quite 
caſt down, believing they ſhould never regain Cz/ar's favour ; wherefare 
they beſought him ro decimate them, according to the Cuſtom of their An- 
ceſtors. Till he, unwilling to aMiEt them any farther, becauſe he percei- 
ved their Repentance ſerious, pardoned thenvas well as the reſt ; and ſhort- 


ly after departed to go for Africa. 


From Rhegiur, paſſing over to Meſſina, he came to Zyl/ibeum , and un- 
ſtanding that C:to with the Fleet and partof the Land Forces had the Cuard 
of Utica, where lay all the ſtores of the contrary Party, and where fatea 
form of Senate, compoſed of three hundred perſons, who had for ſome time 
given orders in what concerned the War, and that Z. S$cip;o their General 
and the moſt conſiderable of the Party were at Adrumetum with the reſt of 
the Army, he went to land. There he had advice that S:ip;o was gone to 
meet with King Z#ba, wheretfore he took the opportunity of his ablence, 
and drew np his Army before the Enemies Camp. Labienus 2nd 7: rreiw 
Scipio's Lieutenants accepted the defiance and vigorouſly beat back Cſs 
Men, driving them before them with contempt , till Zabiexus's Horl 
wounded in the Belly, having reverſed and thrown him down, his Eſguires 
carried him out of the Fight, and Pezreixs contenting himſelf with having 
tried the courage of his Soldiers, believing he could overcome whenever 
he pleaſed, cauſed the Retreat to be ſounded, ſaying to thoſe about him, 
He ef not deprive Scipio our Geperal of the honour of beating them himſelf. 
Thus fortune ſhewed it ſelf once more powerful for Ceſar, for his Enemies 
cooling inthe midſt of the Victory, ſet the whole fruit of it eſcape out 
of their Hands. *Tis ſaid Ceſar only ſtood his ground, all the reſt fled, and 
that with his own hand he was bringing back the Standard of a Legion to 
the Front of the Battalia, when Petrezus drew off into his Camp, in which 
Ceſar willingly imitated him. This was theſucceſs of the firſt Engage- 
ment Ceſar met with in 4ricz. Some time after a rumour was ſpread, 
that Scipio was coming with cight Legions, twenty thouſand Horſe, of which 
the moſt part were Lybians, a great number of Targetiers, and thirty E- 
lephants, and together with him King Zaba at the Head of thirty thouſand 


* Footmen, twenty thouſand Numidian Horſe, ſtore of Darters, and beſides 


all, ſixty Elephants. The Soldiers were ſtill diſheartened with their lace 
diſgrace, and the Enemy now {eemed to them very formidable, both by rez- 
fon of the number and valour of the Numidian Horlſe, beſides they had 
not been uſcd to fight againſt Elephants, But when afterwards they under- 
ſtood that Bocchs another King of the Moors had ſeiſed upon Cirrz, the Re- 
fidence of King Zba, 1 tat recalled by domeſtick Danger he had made a 
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ſpeedy return into his Kingdom with his Army, leaving only with Scipio 
x thirtyElephants, they took ſuch heart, that the fifth Legion delir:d they 
might be placed before the Elephants, and having obtained it, began the 
Vikory by the defeat of thoſe Beafts, wherefore to this day they carry an 
Elephant painted in their Colours ; the Fight was for a long time ſtifly 
maintained on both ſides, till in the end Cz/ar remained victorious. Scipio's 
Camp was taken and piliaged, Night prevented the further purſuit of thoſe 
thatfled, of whom every one ihifted tor himſelf as he belt could, and Sc:- 
pio quitting all went away with 42:45 by Sea in twelve open Boats, Thus 
this Army compoled of tourſcore thouſand tighting Men, the moſt part old 


. Soldiers, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the firit Fight were utterly defeated 


in this one Battel, which augmented much the Glory of Ceſar by the con- 
tefſion of his Enemies themlelves, who attributed this Deteat more to his 
good Fortune than their own remiſneſs ; but they flattered themſelves, for 
this misfortune arrived only by the fault of their Commanders, whio had 
not the prudence to ſpin out this war in length, whereby they might have 
reduced Ceſar ( engaged in a ſtrange Country ) to want of Provitions ; and 
beſides in not purſuing to the upſhot their hrlt Victory, 


Three days after the defeat, news thereof coming to Utica, and Ceſar fol- 
lowing it at the heels, all men diſpoſed themſelves to flight, C:to hindred no 
Man, nay, he gave Ships to all ſuch perſons of quality as asked him, bur for 
himſelf he ſtood firm; and when thole of Utica promiſed to entreat Ce/ar tor 
him before they did for themſelves, he told them ſmiling he ſtood not in 
need of any Intercefſors, and Ceſar knew it well. Afterwards 
having put together What Money and Papers he had, he 
ſealed them up , and diſpoſed them in the hands of the Magi- 
ſtrates of {rica , towards the Evening he bathed and ſupped ſitting 
aShe at other times uſed, ſince Pompey's death; he altered not a jot of his 
manner of living, but was ſerved after his accuſtomed manner, and dil- 
courſed familiarly with his Servants. He talked of thoſe that were gane, it 


they had a good Wind, how far they mightbe off, and if they believed 


that when Cz/ar came to morrow they would be got out of fight. When 
he was going to Bed he let nothing extraordinary eſcape him, only he em- 
braced his Son with ſomewhar more tenderneſs, but not finding his Sword 
near his Bed according to cuſtom, he cryed out he was betrayed by his own 
Domeſticks, who had not left him wherewith to defend himſelf, if his E- 
nemies aſſailed him by night ; and when they beſought him not to make 
any attempt upon his lite, but to repole-without his Sword, he told them to 
oblige them to believe him : 7f Thad a mind to die, con!d not 7 knock my Head 
wainft this Wall, or ſtranzle my ſelf with the Cloaths that 7 wear, or throw 
my ſelf headlong down,” or ſtifle my ſelf with ſtopping my Breath? With 
thele words and ſome others he perſwaded them to lay his Sword in its 
place, that done, he deſired there might be brought him that Book Plato 
writ concerning the Soul, which he read quite over, and when he ht 
thoſe who kept Guard at his door ſlept, he thruſt his Sword into his Belly. 
His Entrails coming out at the wound, ſome groan heard by thoſe at the 
door, obliged them to run in with Chyrurgions, who putkis Entrails a- 
- ſtill warm as they were into his Body, fowed up the wound, and after 
ving laid to it a Plaiſter, and rolled it up, his Senſes being come to him, 
he feigned to repent himſelf of the faulthe had committed, thanked them 
that they had helped him, and told them that now he ſtood in need of 
lomerepoſe; but after they were gone, carrying with them his Sword, _s 
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had ſhut the Door that nothing might diſturbhis reſt, whilſt they thoughe 
he ſlept he got off by little andlittle the Roller and Sewing of the Woung, 
and pulling out his Entrails, tore them with his Fingers and Nails, and {9 
died in the fiftieth year of his age. He was efteemed the gravelt and moſt 
firm in his reſolution of all men living, who judged not of what was juſt 
and honeſt by what the people practiſed, but by ſtrong and generous rea- 
ſons. He efoouled Afertic the Daughter of Philip, who had never before 
been married, he loved her dearly, and had Children by her, and yet in 
favour of the Friendſhip he bore to Hortenſivs, who had no Children, and 
paſſionately deſired tohave one, he re{igned her overto him ill ſuch time 
as his Friend had a Son, and then took her home again, as if he had only 
lent her ; ſuch was C:t9. Thoſe of Utica celebrated for him Magnificent 
Funerals; and Ceſar hearing the news of his dearh, ſaid, Cato exvyed rhe 
Glory 4 might have got by doing a noble Action, And yet when Cicero wrote 
a Book in praiſe of his death, and called it Cato, Ceſar wrote another, and 
called his Book Anticato. When Z#ba and Petreins had heard what had 
happened, and ſaw that they had neither hopes of flight or ſafety, they 
ſlew each other with their Swords in a Chamber where they had cat toge- 
ther. Ce/ar made the Kingdom of Mauritania tributary, and gavethe 
Government to Cri{pus Salrftus, He pardoned thoſe of Utica together with 
Cato's Son, and finding inthat City a Daughter of Pompey's with two Chil- 
dren, he ſent her to her Brother without doing her the leaſt unkindnek. 
But he put to. death all he could find of thoſe three hundred which they 
called a Senate. As for Zucms Scipio General of the defeated Army the 
Waves caſt him into the Enemies Fleet, from whence feeing no way toe 
ſcape, herunhis Sword through his Body, and threw hunſclt into the Sea. 
Thus Cfar ended the Wer in 4frica. 


Being returned to the City he entred Triumphant over four ſeveral Na- 
tions. The firſt Triumph was over the Gauls, many of whoſe people he 
had ſubdued and brought under the Roman Empire, and reduced to obe- 
dience thoſe that were revolted. T he ſecond over Pharnaces. The third 
over the Africans that had taken up Arms for Scipio, wherein was led Cx 
ptive the Son of King ZFuba, yet a Child who afterwards became an Hiſto- 
Tian. And the fourth,of the Egyptians defeated in a Fight by Water onthe 
Nile, but this Triumph was placed between the Gaul and the Pontick. 
Though he triumphed not over the Romans becauſe they were his Fellow 
Citizens, which had been no Glory to him, and a ſhame to the Roman 
People, yetinthe pomp were carried Pitures of all thoſe Defeats, and the 
Pourtraiftures of the Men, ſave only Pompey's, which he durit not ſhew 
becauſe of the grief all men had for his loſs, yet freſh in memory : yet the 
people forbore not ſhedding tears tor his misfortune, eſpecially when they 
knew 7. Scipio General of a Roman Army, with his Breaſt wounded with 
his own hand, precipitating himſelf into the Sea, and ſaw Petreins periſh 
in the Dining Room, and Cats tearing out his Bowels like a fierce Beaſt ; 
for Achillas and Photinus the ſight of them was as pleaſing as the flight of 
Pharnaces, which made all the world laugh. *Tis faid that in theſe Tri- 
umphs they carried ſixty thouſand Talents and a half of Silver Money, with 
two thouſand eight hundred twenty two Crowns of Gold, weighing twen- 
ty thouſand four hundred and fourteen Pounds. He diſtributed to every 
Soldier five thouſand Attick Drams, to every Captain double, tothe Co- 
lonels and Captains of Horſe four times as much, and to all the people a 


Mina by the Head ; beſides he exhibited divers pleaſant SpeQtacles, Horle- 
Facing, 
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-avin , Muſick, Combats on Foot of a thouſand againſt a thouſarid, on 


Horſeback of two hundred againſt two hundred, and another Fight of' 


Horſe and Foot together, he made likewiſe twenty Elephants fight againſt 
twenty, he repreſented likewiſe a Sea-Fight, wherein were four thouſand 
Rowers, and a thouſand fighting Men on a fide. He likewiſe cauſed a 
Temple to be built to Zens, according to the vow he had made before the 
Battel of Pharſalia, and near to that Temple built a pubiick Hall for the 
Roman People, not to uſe Traffck in, but for the pleading of Cauſes, and 
to render juſtice, and learn how to render it, in like manner as there are 


many in Perſia, and by the Goddeſs ſide he cauſed to be ſet up the Statue of 


Cleopatra, which is to be ſeen to this day. Andlaſtly, having taken the 
number of the people, he found them one half leſs than they were atthe 
beginning of the War, ſo much had the Differences which had happened 
berween theſe two Men weakened the Common-wealth, 


For himfelf being made the fourth time Conſul, he undertook the Ex- 
pedition of Fin againſt the young Pompey, which was a Remain of the 
Civil War, he had not reaſon to {light , tor all thoſe people of Quality 
thathad eſcaped out of rica got thither, and the Wracks of the Pharſalt- 
an and African Defeats were here aſſembled, beſides the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt warlike Nations of Spain and Celtiberia, and a great number of Slaves 
that followed Pompey's Army, whohaving been four years exerciſed to the 
War, offered to ſerve him if he would try the fortune of a Battel. This was 
the cauſe of Pompey's overthrow z for that without delay he would go meet 
Ceſar,though the old Captains whom the Battels of Pharſalia and Africa had 
made wiſer, counſelled him to prolong the War, being the only means to 
Tuine his Enemy, who could. not ſubfiſt in a Country where he had no con+ 
veniencies; for Ceſar was come in ſeven and twenty days,counting from the 
day heleftthe City, and with ſtore of Baggage had performed a- wonderful 
Journey. Beſides his Army never ſhewed leſs reſolution out of the 
thoughts poſſeſſed them, that they were to deal with a multitude of 'War- 
like Enemies, and whom deſpair would make attempt any thing, which 
was the reaſon Ceſar made no haſte to engage till Pompey provoking him to 
Battel, reproached him with faintheartedneſs, which not able to endure, 
he drew up his Army in Battel before Cordona, and that day he likewiſe 
gave Pers for his Word, as Piety was. that of Pompey's. When the Ar- 
mies were going to cloſe,Czſar ſeeing his Men go on but coldly, and ſtem to 
be afraid, invoked all the Gods, beleeching them with hands lifted up to 
Heaven, not to let the luſtre of ſo many glorious ACtions be darkened in 
one day, and running through the Ranks, encouraged his Soldiers, taking 
off his Head-piece that he might be the better known. But do what he 
could he could not raiſe their Spirits, till ſnatching a Buckler out of a Sol- 
diers hand, he ſaid to the Tribunes were about him, 7his ſhallbe the laſt day 
of my He, and of your engagement to the /Var. And at the ſame time; made 
furiouſly towards the Enemy : he had ſcarce advanced ten foot but he had 
above two hundred Darts thrown at him, ſome of which he avoided by 
; bending his Body, and others received on his Bickter, when the Tribunes 
run with emulation to get about him, and the whole Army thereupon 
charging with all their tury, they fought all day with divers advantage, 
andat length towards the Evening the Victory fell to Ceſar, and tis report- 
&d, thathereupon he was heard ſay theſe words, That he had often four ht 
for Viftory, but that now he had fought for life, Afterthe Defeat, Pampey's 
_ Men flying into Cordona, Czar, to prevent their elcape thither, by my 
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ſhould rally and renew the Fight, cauſed the place to be inveſted by the Ar: 
my, where his Soldiers being {o tired they could not work in the Circum- - 
vallation, heaped up together rhe Bodies and Armour of the ſlain, which 
they kept piled up with their Javelins ſtuck into the ground, and lay all 
night under that kind of Rampire. Next Morning the City was taken, 
Of Pompey's Captains Scapula getting up ona Pile of Wood burat himſelf, 
the Heads of Yarns, Zabienus, and other perions of Quality were brought 
to Ceſar. As for Pompey he fled from the Battel with a hundred and fitty 

Horſe, bending his courſe towards Cartea where his Fleet lay, he entred 

the Portin a Litter, and in the habitof a private Man. But ſeeing the Sea- 

men had likewiſe loſt all hopes, he threw himlelt into a little Boat, in which 

as he was going out to Sea, his Foot tangling In the Cordage, one of his 

people going to cut the Rope, - may cut his Heel, {o that to cure his 

wound he was forced to go aſhore at a {mall Village, where hearing that 

Ce/ar's Horſemen were coming, he took his flight through a Country coyer- 

ed with Thorns and Briars, which added to his wound, ſo that being tired, 

and fitting down at laſt undera Tree, he was found by thoſe gave him chaſe, 

and ſlain, generouſly defending himſelt, his Heal was carried to Ceſar, 

who cauſed it to be buried. Thus was this War ended by one only Fight, 

contrary to the opinion of all the world. Thoſe who eſcaped from this De- 

feat, went to Pompey's younger Brother, ſirnamed Sextus, but he: only 
made War like a Rover, hiding himſelf, and flying from place to place. 


* As for Ceſar, having now put an cnd toall the Civil Wars, he returned 
to Rome more powerful and glorious than ever any had been betore him; 
wherefore all imaginable Honours were done him to gain his favour. All 
the Tribes, al the Nations and all the Kingdoms allyed and Friends tothe 
Roman People made Sacrifices, Shews and Offerings in every Temple, and 
in every publick place, his Statues were every where to be ſeen ſer up in di- 
vers faſhions, ſome adorned with Oaken Crowns, as having ſaved hs 
Country, like thoſe wherewith the Citizens formerly hunoured thoſe who 
ſaved their lives, likewiſe by publick Decree they gave him the Titles of Fa- 
ther of his Country, perpetual DiQtator, Conſul tor ten years, and of Ho- 
ly and Sacred; andit was enaCtcd, that he ſhould adminiſter Juſtice ſeated 
on a Throne of Ivory, or of Gold,-that he ſhould wear the Triumphal 
Robe at Sacritices., that on thole days whereon he had gained his 
principal Victories publick Feaſts and Prayers ſhould be made, and thate- 
very five years the Prieſts and Veſtals ſhould offer up Vows for his ſafety ; 
that thoſe whoentred into office ſhould ſwear not to oppoſe any of his Or- 
ders, andin Honour of his Birth-day they changed the name of the Month 
which they called Qxiztilis, and named it Fly. It was decreed likewile 
by an Attof the Senate, that Temples ſhMild be built tohim as to a God, 
and among others one in common to him and Clemency,where their Statues 
ſtood hand in hand. -Thus by publick Vows they requeſted his Clemency, 
whoſe Dominion they ſtood in aw of , fome likewiſe there were who 
would have called him King, buthe'forbid it withthreats, ſignifying his a- 
verſion for a name which could not but be unhappy after the execrations ful- . 
minated by the Ancients againft that Dignity, he likewiſe diſmiſſed trom 
about his perſon the * Pretorian Cohorts, ot which he had made uſe du- 
ring the War, and contented himſelf with the publick Officers. Ashe 
gaveaudience, thus attended in the place, the Senate led by the Conluls 
with the ordinary pomp came to preſent him thoſe EdiQts before ſpoken of, - 


he gave them every one his hand, but when they came in a Body _ not 
rom 
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from his Seat, and ſuffered them to ſtand, which gave ſubject of dikourle ; 


tothem who accuſed him of aiming at the Royalty. After having accept- 
edall the other Honours, fave only,the Conſulate tor ten years, hedefigned 
himſelf Conſul torthe next year with 4zthony General of his Horſe, and 
gave Anthony for his Succeſſor ia the charge of his Horſe, Zepi4zs, then 
Governour of Spa/z who had his Lieutenants in that Province. tle recalled 
all Exiles except thoſe who were baniſhed for fome great crime, and par- 
doned all thoſe of the contrary Faftion, even many who had born Arms a- 
gainſt him. At the ſame time he gave to ſome Offices for a year, to 0- 
thers Governments of Provinces, or Armies to command, which gavethe 


people occaſion to hope that he would reſtore the Government of the Com-. 


mon-wealth as Sy/la had done, who was mounted to the ſame power |; but 
thoſe hopes apycared to be ill founded. After all this, one of thoſe 'who 
would confirm the rumour ſpread abroad concerning the Royalty, having 
put upon the Head of one of his Statues a Wreath of Lawrel, interlaced 
with white Ribbands, and the Tribunes of the People AZarnilus ahd Ca- 
fetins having informed themſelves of, diſcovered and impriſoned the Au- 
thor of the Action, believing thereby to oblige Ceſar, who ſeemed to take 
amiſs the ſpeaking of the name of King, he approved their proceedings, 
and when inthe Aſſembly ſome {aluting him gave him the Title of | King, 
perceiving the people ſhed tears, he-pleaſantly reproved them, by ſaying, 
{ tn not King, but Cxlar, as if they had miſtaken one name for another s 
but when AZarullus iſſued out procels againſt thoſe had called him by thar 
name, and cauſed them to be brought before him by the Uſhers as Cri- 
minals, he could not brook it, but complained to the Senate of Mirnullus 
and his Colleagues, who out of malice gave him the reputation of hffeQ- 


ing the Tyranny, adding they were worthy of death, but he would, be ſa- 


tishied that they were deprived of their Offices, and the quality of Senators: 
This aCtion confirmed the opinion of all the world, that he was glad to be 
called ſo, that he might prove by degrees the minds of the people, and at 
laſt mount tothe Monarchy ; for it was a crime to have called hima' King, 
and beſides the Office of the Tribunes was hallowed and inviolable, by 
Oath of the Ancients, and by old Laws, and beſides they ſtayed not till the 
time of their Magiſtracy ( which approached ) was expired, vhich 
oypocned the indignation of all good Men. And as ſoon as he perteived 
it, he repented himſelf tohave exerciſed his power with too much rigour; 
as ſoon as he beheld himſelf in peace, and as ſome ſay, gave orders | to his 
Friends to govern themſelves with prudence,becauſe hisEnemies had already 
an occaſion to do him hurt ; whereupon they asking him if he would not 
have the Spaniſh Cohorts continually about his perſon, he anſwered that no- 
thing could be more miſerable than to be perpetually guarded, nor any con- 
dition of life be more uneaſie : yet all this hindered not the endeavgurs of 
thoſe who would have had him take the Title of King. And as he was 
SpeQator at the Lupercal Ceremonies ſeated upon a Throne of Ghld in 
the place for Orations, 4zthony his Colleague in the Conſulate, running 
about the City naked, and anointed with Oil ( as is the cuſtom for the 
Prieſts of thoſe Ceremonies ) aſcended the place where he fate, and plant- 
ed a Diadem on his Head. He laid it down as ſoon as he ſaw hoyv few 
people applauded the SpeQtacle ; £zthony put it on once more, and hi: took 
toff the ſecond time. The people looked upon this Debate with ſilence, 
impatient to ſee what would be the iſſue ; but when they at laſt perceiv- 
| e&d Ceſar remained Maſter, the place was filled with Acclamatiotts and 
Prayers for his Proſperity. | 
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Afer this, whether he loſt all hopes, or that he grew weary of the pur. 
ſuit, he quite gave over this deſign to avoid all envy, and that he mz 
leave the City, which he began to grow jealous of, becauſe of his Ene. 
mies, or elſe for the better preſervation of his health, never more aMiQeg 
with the Falling Sickneſs and ſudden Convulfions than when he lay idle, he 


reſolved upona far diftant Expedition againſt the Getes and the Parthians, 


The Gezgs being a people hardened to labour, warhke and almoſt boxder- 
ing upon the Roman Empire, he reſolved to prevent their attempts: and 
for the Parthians he deſigned to revenge the Murder of Craſſus, which they 
had committed contrary to their Treaties. *He therefore ſent before ſix- 
teen Legions and ten thouſand Horſe which had paſled the Adriatick Gulf, 
and forthwith a rumour was ſpread, that there was an Oracle of the $j. 
byls which declared that the Parthians could not be ſubdued by the R 

unleſs they were commanded by a! King. - This madeſome talk publickly 
that in what concerned the Romans they might all call him DiQtator or Em- 
perour or ſome other ſofter name than that of King, but in regard of other 
Nations taxed under the Roman Empire, there needed no ſ{cruple be made 
at the giving him that Title. He having ſtill refuſed it, haſtened all he 
could to get out of the City where many envied him. Burt four days before 
the day appointed for his departure he was ſlain by his Enemies in the Pa- 
lace, either out of malice to ſee him raiſed to ſuch ſupreme felicity and 
height of Command, or elſe ( as themſelves ſaid ) out of a defire to re- 
ſtore the Common-wealth to its firſt Eſtate; for they feared after having 
overcome thele other Nations nothing could hinder him from making him- 
felf King: yet as it appears to me it was only for the name ſake they at- 
tempted all things; for in the thing it {elf there is no difterence between 
DiQtator and King. There were two Chiets-of this Conſpiracy, the Son 
of that Brutus whom 3y//2 put to death, M7. Brutus Cepio who came for re- 
fuge to Ceſar himſelf after the Battel of Phay/alia, and C. Caſſius who 
yielded to him the Galleys inthe Hel:/popr , both of Pompey's Party, and 
with them was joyned one of Cz/ar's moſt intimate Friends Decimms Bru 
rus Albinus, He hadalways treated them honourably, and with great con- 
fidence, and when he was going to the War in Africs, had given thent 
Armies, and the Government of the Gauls, to Decimus Brutus of the 
Tranfalpine, and to 17. Brutrs of the Cifalpine :* Brutus and Caſſius avere 
at this time deſigned Prztors; and were an difference for a juriſdition), 
which among the Citizens 1s accounted the moſt honourable of all others, 
whether they contended out of ambition, or only feigned to do it, left their 
Confpiracy ſhould be perceived : "Ceſar was Arbitrator between them, 
and, as *tis ſaid, he ot egy ny to his Friends that Caſſius had reaſon, but 
yct he would favour Brutus , lo much he loved and h6noured him , for 
all men believed he was his Son, becauſe he viſited|\Servil:a Cato's Sifter.at 
the time ſhe grew with Child of Brut#s,) wherefore *tis likewiſe faid, that 
in the Battel of Pharſalia he gave expreſs order to his Captains to have a 
great a care as poſlibly they could of Bratus's life. However, whether he 
were ingrateful, or knew nothing of it, or did not believe it, or that he 
thought his Mother's incontinence a diſhonour, whether love of liberty 
made himprefer his Country before his own Father, or being of the ancr 
ent race of the Bruti who had expelled the Kings, -and now pricked for- 
ward by rhe reproaches of the people, who on the Statues of the old Brutus, 
and on this Prztor's Tribunal had ſecretly written ſuch words as theſe, Bru- 


tus thou ſuffereſt thy ſelf to be corruvted with gifts, Brutus thou art dead, 


would 
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would to God thou wert nowwalive , either thy Succeſſors degenerate, or thou haſt 
wt begot them. He, Iay, young as he was, chafed by theſe and ſich like 
things, engaged himſelt in this Enterprize as an Ac worthy his Prede- 
ceflors. | | 
The Diſcourſes concerning the Royalty were not then quite extin&,wher 
as they were going to the Senate Caſſius took , Brutus by. the hand, and 
faid, /Yhat ſhall we do if Czlar's Flatterers propoſe to make him King ? To 
which Brutus anſwered, that He would not be at the Senate. Whereupon, 
the other again demanded, Hhat if they ſummon us as Pretors, what ſhall we 
do then, my Friend? 7 will, ſaid he, defend my Country, even tifl death; 
 Whereupon, Cſs embracing him, ſaid ; Lud what Perſons of Quality will 
you take for Companions in ſo brave an Aitempt ? Do you think there re none 
but Tavern-People and Artificers that put Writings on your Tribanal Know 
that they are the Prime Men of the City, who expett from other Pretoys- only 
Plays and Shews , bat require their Liberty from you, as the JVork of your Pre- 
dceſſors. Thus they diſcovered to each other what they had long had iri 
their thoughts ; and began to try their own Friends, and ſome = Ceſar's, 
according as they knew them capable of good things. They engaged itt 
their Delign the two Brothers, Cecilizs and Bucolianus, Rubrius Rex, Q. Li- 
parius, M. Spurius, Servilius Galba, Sextins Naſo, Pontius Aquila: And 
of Ce/ar's Friends they drew to their Conſpiracy Decimus, of whon\! I have 
already ſpoken ; Cains Caſea, Trebonius, Attilius Cimber, Minutins 4nd Ba- 
filus. When they thought they had Companions enough, for it was not 
convenient to communicate this Deſign to all the World, they gave their 
Words one to another without either Oath or Sacrifice, and yet no one chan- 
his mind, or ever diſcovered the.Plot. * There was nothingnow want- 
ing but choice of time and place. The time urged, for within four days 
Ceſar was todepart and take Guards. For the place, they thought the Pa- 
| lacemoſtconvenient ; for they concluded that all the Senators, though the 
were not made privy to it, yet, ſeeing the Attion, would joytully joyn wit 
them ; which, as it is ſaid, happened at the death of Romnlus, atter having 
changed the Regal Power into ['yranny. Wherefore this Attempt would 
havethe ſame Succeſs with that , eſpecially,being not privily execured,bur irt 
the Palace, and for the Good of the Cammonwealth. T hat they heeded 
fot to fear any thing from Ce/ar's Army, being all compoſed of Roman 
le; in concluſion, that the Autliors of this great Action doing it pub- 
dy, could expe nothing but Reward. Having all decreed the Palace 
forthe place of Execution, there weredivers Opinions concerning the man- 
fer of doing it ; ſome being of Opinion they {hould likewiſe make! away 
Anthony, Ceſar's Colleague, the moſt powertul of his Friends, and well be- 
loved of the Soldiery. But Brutus _—_ that ; laying, That it was only, 
by killing Ceſar, who was as a King, that they ought toſcek for the Glory of 
deftroying Tyrants ; and that if they killed his Friends too, Men would im- 
patcche AQtionto private Enmity, and the Fation of Pompey. This Ad- 
vice prevailing, they only expeCted the aſſembling of the Senate. »Now 
the day before Ceſar being invited to ſup with Zepidus, carried along with 
him Decimus Brutus Alblnus : and during Supper the Qyeſtion being propo- 
fed what Death was beſt for Man ; ſome delrring one kind, and fome ano- 
ther, he alone preferred the ſyddaineſt and moſt unexpefted. Thus divi- 
ning for himſelf, they fell to diſcourſe of the Morrows Atairs. In the Mor- 
ning finding himſelf ſomewhat out of Order with the Night's Debauch, and 
his Wife Calphurzia having been frightned with diſmal Dreams, ſhe advi- 


kd him not to go abroad ; and in many Sacritices he made, there were 
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ging it with more humility, he took him by the Robe ; and drawing it to 


none but affrightful Tokens : He therefore gave@rder to Anthony to diſmiſ 


the Senate. ButbDecimus Brutus periwading him that it was more convenj. 


ent hewent himſelf, -to avoid the Opinion might be conceived, he did it our 


of Pride or Scorn, he went to diſmiſs them himſelf, coming to the Palace 
in his Litter. There wete at preſent Plays in Pompey's Theatre, and almoſt 
all the Senators were at the Windows of the Neighbouring Houles, ' as is the 
Cuſtom in the time of SpeQaacles. The ſame Morning the Pretors, Bruzus 
and Cafſivs, gave Audience to thoſe made Suit for it, with great tranquillity, 
ina Gallery before the Theatre. But when they had heard what happeneg 
to Ceſar in the Sacrifices, and that therefore they deferred the Senate, th 
were- much troubled. One of thoſe that ſtood there having taken Caſes by 
the hand, told him ; 70« kept it cloſe from me that am your Friend but Brutyg 
has told me all, Whereupon Caſca pricked in Conſcience, began to tremble, 
but the other continuing with a {mile ; //here ther will you raiſe the Money 
to come to the Fdility ? Caſca gave him an Account. Brmtas and Caſſius them- 
ſelves being talking together, one of the Senators, called Pops/ius Zeng, 
drawing themaſide, ſaid ; 7 pray God what. you have in your hearts may ſuc. 
ceed happily, but it is fit you make haſte. Atwhich they were ſo ſurprized, 
that they gave him no Anſwer. At the ſametime that Cz/ar went tothg 
Palace in his Litter, one of his Domeſticks who had underſtood ſomething 
of the Conſpiracy, came ta find Calphurnia ; but without ſaying any thing 
elſe to her but that he muſt ſpeak with Ce/ar about Aﬀairs of importance, he 
ſtayed expeQting his Return from the Senate, becauſe he did not know all 
the Particulars : His Hoſt of Grnidus called Artemidorus running to the Palace 
to give him notice of it, came juſt at the moment of his being killed ; ans 
ther, as he ſacrificed before the Gate of the Senate-Houſe, gave him a Note 
of all the Conſpiracy ; but he going in withoutreading it, it was after his 
death found in his hands. As he came out of his Litter, Za, the ſame 
who before had ſpoken to Caſ/ivs, came to him, and entertained him lang 
time in private ; which ſtruck a Damp into the Chiets of the Conſpiracy, 
the more becauſe their Conference was long : They already began to maks 
ſigns toone another, that they muſt now kill him before he arreſted them; 
but in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, obſerving Zea to uſe rather the Geſture 
of a Suppliant than an Accuſer, they deferred it ; till in the end, ſeeing him 
return thanks to Ceſar, they took Courage. « It is the Cuſtom of the Chief 
Magiſtrates entring the Palace, firſt to conſult the Divines ; and here as 
well as in the former Sacrifices, Ceſar's firſt Victim was found without a 
heart, or as ſome ſay without the Chief of the Entrails. The Divine here- 
upon telling him it was a mortal Sign, he replyed laughing, that when he 
went to fight againſt Pompey in Spain he had ſeen the like : and theother 
having replyed, thatthen likewiſe he had run hazard of loſing his Life ; but 
that at preſent the Entrails threatned him with greater danger. He com- 


manded they ſhould ſacrifice another Victim, which -fore-boding nothing 


but ill ; he fearing toſeem tedious to the Senate, and being preſſed by his 
Enemies, whom he thought to be his Friends, without conſidering the dan- 
Ber, entred the Palace; tor it was of neceſſity that the Misfortune to: befall 

um, ſhould befal. They left 774bonins at the Gate to ſtop Anthony under 
care7 of diſcourſing ſome Buſineſs with him ; and as ſoon as Ceſar was 

cated, the other Conſpirators ſurrounded him according to Cuſtom, as 
Friends, having each his Dagger concealed. At the ſame time) Attilins 
Cimber ſtanding before him, began to intreathim to grant the Return of his 
Brother who was in Exile ; and upon his Refuſal, under pretence of beg- 
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him, lung about his Neck, crying out, //hy do your delay, my Friends, 
Thereupon Cſca firſt of all reaching over his Head, thought to {frike his 

er into his Throat, but wounded him only in the Breaſt: C/ar hay- 
ing _ 5-2 himſelf from Cimber, and caught hold of C:ſca's hang, leap- 
ed from his Scat, and threw himſelf upon Caſca with a wonderful. force ; 
but being at Handy Gripes with him, anottter ſtruck his Dagger|into his 
Side, Caſ/zus gave him a Wound in the Face, Brnzus {truck him quite through 
the Thigh, Zazo/ranus grounded him behind the Head ; and he like one en- 
raged, and roaring like a Savage Beaſt, turned ſometimes to one and ſome- 
times toanother ; till ſtrength tailing him afrer the Wound received from 
Brutus, he threw the Skirt of his Robe over his Face, and ſuffered himſelf 


gently to fallbefore Pompey's Statue. They forbore not to give hint many 


Stabs after he was down, ſo that there were-three and twenty Wounds 
found in his Body. And thoſe that ſlew him were fo eager, that ſome of 
them through vehemence, without thinking of it, wounded each other. 


After this Murder committed in a Hallowed Place, and on a Sacred Per- 
ba, all the Aſſembly took their Flight, both withinthe Palace, and without 
nthe City. In the Croud there were ſeveral Senators wounded,, and ſome 
killed: There were ſlain likewiſe other Citizens and Strangers ; not with 
deſign, but without knowing the Authors, as happens 1n a publick-Tumult ; 
for the Gladiators, who were armed in the Morning to give Divertiſement 
to the People, ran from the Theatre to the Senators Houſes ; the SpeRators 
ffrighted, diſperſed as faſt as their Legs would carry them, the Commo- 
dities expoſed to Sale were made Plunder of, the Gates were ſhut, and ma- 
ny got upon the Roots of their Houſes to ſecure themſelves from Vidlence. 
Anthony tortifyed himſelf in his Houle, judging they had a deſign upon his 
Life as well as upon Ceſar's : And Zepidus, General of the Horle, hearing 
won the place what had paſſed, made haſte to the Ifland in the River, 
where he had a Legion ; which he drew into the Field of AZars, that he 
might be in readineſs to execute the Orders of Anthony; for he yielded to 
kim, both in the Qyality of Ce/ar's Friend and Conſul. The Soldiers would 
very willingly have revenged Ceſar's death ſo baſely murdered, but that 
they feared rhe Senate, who favoured the Murderers, -and expeQted the I{- 
ſue of things. * Ceſar had no Soldiery with him, for he loved not Guards ; 
but contented himſelf with Uſhers: Beſides, he was accompanied with a 
great number of People of the Robe, and whole Troops ofjas well-Citizens 
Strangers, with Freed Men and Slaves, followed him from his Houle tothe 
Ralace ; but in a moment all theſe Crouds were vaniſhed, there remained 
with him only three fnhappy Slaves ; who putting him in his Litter, and 
aking it upon their Shoulders, carried him, who but a little before was Ma- 
erboth of Sea and Land." The Confpiratorsafter the Execution had a\mind 
whave faid ſomething inthe Senate ; but no body ſtaying to hear them, they 
tmiſted their Robes about their left Arms inſtead of Bucklers, and with 
their bloody Daggers in their Hands, ran through the Streets, crying out, 
they had ſlain the King and the Tyrant ; cauſing to march before thizm a 

carrying a Cap on the Head of a Pike, which is the Badge of Liberty : 
exhorted likewiſe the People to the reſtoring the Commonwealth z 
putting them in mind of the firſt Brutus, and the Oath wherein he hail en- 
aged the Citizens, and with them their Poſterity. There were leveral o- 
thers who were not of the Conſpiracy, who took Daggers, and went \witl 
them through the City ; of the number of which were Zenrulus Spinther, 
Fevonins, Apuinins, Dolobella, 2urins and Petiſcns ; who, inſtead of the 
| Honour 
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Honour they expected, received the ſame Puniſhment with thoſe had been 
guilty ; but none of the People joyned with them, which begot in them 


both trouble and fear. As for the Senare, though all the Senators who kneyy 


not of the Plot had in the Tumult taken their tlight, yet they hoped well 
fromrhem, either becauſe they were Kindred or Friends to molt of that Or. 
der, or becauſe they knew they themſelves had an averſion tor the Tyranny , 
but they had an ill Opinion of the People, and of Cz/ar's Soldiers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the City ; ſome newly diſmifſed, towhom he 
had given Lands ; others diſtributed by Colonies ſome time before, who 
were returned to follow him : They were likewiſe fearful of Zepidus, be. 
cauſe he was Maſter of the Legion of the City ; and doubted leſt Anthyy, 
againſt the Authority of the Senate, ſhould engage the People to deſtroy 
them. Things being in this poſture, they with the Gladiators ſeized the 
Capitol ; where in their firſt Conſultation it was agreed that they ſhould 
tempt the People with Gifts ; for they hoped that ſome of the People begin- 
ning to praiſe the AQtion, others would follow their Example out of loveto 
Liberty, and deſire to reſtore the Commonwealth ; and they imagined that 
the Roman People were ſtill the ſame as they had heard tell they were in the 
time of the firſt Brutus,, who drave out the Kings : but they conſidered not 
that they deſired two things contradiQtory, that the fame People ſhould lore 
Liberty, and let themſelves be corrupted with Gifts ; the laſt of which was 
much eaſier to be hoped for in a Commonwealth long fince depraved, for 
the Multitude of the City was mixed with all ſorts of Strangers ; the Freed 
Men lived equal to the other Citizens, theSlave was habited like his Maſter, 
and except the Habit of the Senators, one Faſhion was uled indifferently+ 
mong all the reſt. Moreover, becaule of the Corn diftributed to the Poor 
in the City only, all Loyterers, Beggars, and People unskilful un their Pro- 
feſſions throughout all /a/y flocked to Rome : Beſides, there were great num- 
bers of disbanded Soldiers who returned not as formerly every one to his 


- Country ; but expeCting to be ſent to poſſeſs the Houſes and Lands of others, 


putation, whom Cz/ar ready to depart, had deſigned Conſul for the reſt of 


quartered together by Bands in Temples and Galleries, under only one Co- 
lours and one Captain, who was to be their ConduQtor to their Colony. 
Theſe People, after having ſold all that they had, tobe the lighter to march, 
were ready to do any thing tor Money : So that the Conſpirators had no 
great difficulty to gather together a multitude in the place. Butthoughthey 
were payed torit, they durſt not praiſe the Attion our of the reſpe they 
bore to the Glory of Ceſar, and the fear they ſtood inof the Contrary Party; 
but as if they had in view the Publick Good, they cryed out for Peace, and 
demanded it of the Magiſtrates ; and by this means they laboured for the (e- 
curity of the Conſpirators, Peace not being to be had without an At of Ob- 
livion. Thereupon C:xxa, allyed to Cele, and then Pretor, joyns with 
them : And advancing into the midſt of them, contrary to the expeCtation 
of all the World, threw off his Prztor's Robe, deſpifing it as being given 
himby a Tyrant: After which he began to declaim againſt Ceſar, calling, 
him Tyrant, and thoſe who had flain him Tyrannicides ; highly praiſing 
their AQtion, as parallel to what their Predeceſſors had done ; and at the 
fame time commanding they ſhould bring from the Capitol thoſe brave 
People who had ſo well ſerved the Commonwealth, to the end to give them 
thoſe Rewards they had merited. But whatever Command Cinna gave 
this Troop feeing,. the People who had notbeen corrupted were not there, 
would not let them be brought, but contented themſelves to continue their 
Cries indemanding Peace. But when Dolobella, a Young, Man of great Re- 
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the Year, being come with his Purple and the Badges of the Conſulate, and 
had ſpoke after Ci-2 violently and with indignation againft the Author of 
his Dignity, pleading hard tor the Pardon ot a Crime of which he {aid he 
would himſclf have been Partaker ol,aud propoſing (as ſome ſay) to conſe- 


erate that Day as the Day of the Foundation of their City. Then this A(- 


ſembly of Mercenary People took Courage, fceing a Pretor and a Conſul 
kemed to Authorize them, and they ſent to tell the Confpirators they ſhould 
come down trom the Temple. Tl:ey were glad to hear what Dolob+llt had 
done, believing they had now at need tound a Conlul young, vigorous, arid 
of a good Family, to oppole aganſt Anthopy. 


Yet only Caffins and Brutus came down, the Hand of the laſt all blood 
with a Wound he had received trom the former when they ſtabbed Ceſar. 
Being come to the Aſſembly, neither one nor the other ſaid any thing mean 
or low ; they praiſed each other for what they had. done, as if it had been 
an Aftion of Honour by conſent of all the World : They declared that upon 
itdepended the Proſperity of the City, which was this day made happy ; 
gave a glorious Teſtimony of the Prudence of Decimus Brutus, who had ve- 
ry opportunely called to them the Gladiators, exhorted the People to imi- 
tate their Predeceſlors, who drove outthcir Kings that had not made them- 
ſelves Kings by force as Cz/ar had, but were lawtully eleQted ; and adviſed 
them to Sd for Pompey, the Son of the great Pom 27, Defender bf the 
Commonwealth, againit whom Ce/ar's Party yet _— Warin Faiz; and 
that they ſhould cn the Return of Ceſctins and AZarullis, Tribunes of the 
People, whom Ceſar had interdicted their Offices, and ſent into Baniſhment, 
where they {till remained. Having ſpoken to this purpole, they again went 
upto the Capitol, for they durſt not conkde in this Multitude. But their 
Servants and Relations being already permitted to go and come to and from 
the Temple, they choſe ſome whom they deputed to Zzpidns and Anthony, 
to entreat them to make Peace, to maintain Liberty, and ſecure their Coun- 
try from the Miſcries attend on Diſcord. To obtain this, the Deputies 
praiſed not the ACtion (for they.durſt not, ſpeaking to wr 4e> but 
they ſaid, that in their judgments it ought to be bora with ; Wt thole had 
done it were worthy of Pardon, having undertaken it not out of any hate 
they bore him, but love totheir Country. -That the Condition of the City 
was deplorable, if being almoſt depopulated by the Seditions wherewith it 
hada long time been afflicted, they would not ſpare thoſe few good Citizens 
left. That it was extremely unjuſt to run the Commonwealth in hazard of 
utter Ruin for particular Enmities ; and that inſtead of laying hold of this 
Occaſion to gratifie their Hatred , they ought to ſacrifice to the 
good of the Eſtate all the Offences they might poſhibly have received, * Au 
thony and Zepidus wanted not Will torevenge Ce/ar's death, but they were 


| fearful of the Kindred and Friends of the Conſpirators, and the AﬀeCtion 


the Senate bore them Z and above all, of Decimns B VUEHS, whoewith an Ar- 
my held the Neighbouring Ga#/, of which Ceſar had given him the Govern- 
ment”: Wherefore they thought it more expedient to wait for a more favou- 
rable Opportunity, and in the mean time try all ways they could to draw 
Decimas Army, already well wearied, to thei®Party. So Anthony anſwes: 
red them in thele Terms. | 
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The Oration of Anthony. 


Beſides, having promiſed to Czlar upon Oath we would guard him, or ye. 
wvenge all Attempts ſhould be made againſt his Perſon, Religion requires, that 
thoſe who are ſullied with the Crime of his Death ſhould be driven from among us ; 
and that we ſhould rather live few and innocent, than draw upon our ſelves a Curſe 
by leaving this Attempt unpuniſhed. Notwithſtanding, ſince you deſire it, let 
us aſſemble in the Palace ; and what ſhall be reſolved by a common Deliberation 
for the good of the City, let it be executed. 


Having made them this Anſwer, they thanked them, and returned with 
great hopes all things would ſucceed to their fatisfaQtron, for they promiſed 
themſelves the Senate would heartily eſpoule their Intereſt. But nthony 
commanded the Magiſtrates to keep Watch by Night in the City, and to take 
by turns their Seat in the Tribunal as in Broad Day ; having tothat purpoſe 
given Orders to kindle Fires inall the Streets. -The Friends of the Conſpira- 
tors rarrall Night from Houſe to Houle to ſolicite the Senators to be fayou- 
rable to them, and to watch for.'the Good of their Country." On the 
other ſide, the Chiefs of the Soldiers deſtined for the Colonies ran up 
and down alſo, making ſtrange threats if they did not ſend them to 
the Lands already given them, and thoſe that were farther promiſed them, 
Morcover, the Citizens who would not be corrupted , hearing of the 
{mall number of the. Conſpirators, took heart ; and calling ro mind the ex- 
ccllent Qualities of Ce/ar, could not agree with the others. The ſame Night 
Ceſar's Treaſure and W ritings were brought to Anthony's, either at Ca/phur- 
nia's deſire their greater ſecurity, or that Anthony commanded it. + As 
{oon as it wW Day, the Senate was called by Order of the Conſul in the 
Temple of * 7# #arth, which was near to his Houſe ; for he durſt not goto 
the Palace becauſe it was under the Capitol, whither the Conſpirators were 
retired with the Gladiators ; nor would trouble the City by making the Ar- 
my enter, which yet Zepidzs brought in.” At Break of Day came with the 
other Senators to the Temple of 7he Earth Cinna, having refumed the fame 
Habit which the Day before he had caſt away, as given him by a Tyrant : 
Some of the Citizens who had born Arms under C: os perceiving him, enra- 
ged that he who was his Kinſ-man had been the firſt who had blemiſhed his 
Reputation by a malicious Speech, began to throw Stones at him ; and ha- 
ving forced him to ſhelter himſelf in a certain Houſe, brought W ood round 
about it to burn him in it, if Zepidus, coming in with the Army, had not 
hindredit ; which raiſed the Spirits of Cefar's Party, and appalled the Mer- 


, 


cenaries and Confpirators. 


In the Senate all diſinteRed Perſons condemned the AQtion, but the 
greater part took divers ways to oblige the Confpirators ; and were of Opun- 


* on that beforeany thing elle were done, they ſhould come and take their 
places in the Aſſembly, having a&ed fairly, to the end, that from Agcuſed, + 


they might become Judges : Which -4zthoxy did not oppoſe, knowing welt 


thcre was no likelihood of their coming, as indeed they did not. Io oy 
then 
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then the inclination of the Senate, ſome with vehemence praiſed the Afti- 
on, giving to thoſc had done it the Title of Tyrannicides, and voting them 
rewards z others without ſpeaking of reward, which indeed they them- 
ſelves demanded not, were of advice only thanks ſhould be given them, as 
having done by it good {erviceto the Common-wealth, and others quite 
cutting off the Complements, faid, that what they had done was patdon- 
able. Thus they argued, to ſee on which ſide theSenate leaned, that they 
might better propoſe the reſt. Fhereuponthe honeſteſt and beſt meh ha- 
ving deteſted the Aſſaſſinate as an execrable crime, yet ſaid, that they would 
not hinder, but in conſideration of the Families of the Guilty, which were 
of the beſt of the City, they ſhould be granted impurity, but they could 
never ſuffer them to be honoured, as having well ſerved the State : others 
on the contrary ſaid, they ought to be granted all other things, with the ſe- 
curity of their perſons. Some one having thereupon ſaid, that the Honour 
done to them would defame Cez/ar : another replyed, that they ſhould ra- 
ther conſider the living than the dead ; whereupon another reſolutely af- 
firming that they muſt declare Ceſar Tyrant, or give them their lives out of 
pure Grace, all the reſt holding to this point required the queſtion tobe put 
what judgment they were to make of Ceſar. After having firſt every man 
{wore they would fincerely ſpeak their thoughts, without reſpe& to tormer 
Oaths , which neceſſity had forced from them ; for ſince he became |Ma- 
ſter of the Common-wealth they had loſt their liberty, and only ſpoke in 
fear, leſt they ſhould periſh like Pompey and a thouſand others. Anthony, 
who obſerved them, conceived preſently their imaginations, and judging 
that in this matter many true things might be ſaid that would cumber and 
perplex him, thought 1t beſt. to divert them from this deſign, by making 
them believe they aQted againſt themſelves; wherefore knowing that the 
greateſt part of thoſe who talked in this manner had received their Patents 
and Commiſſions for Magiſtracies, and Government of Armies from Ce- 
ſar himſelf, ( for being deſigned upon a very long Expedition, he had di- 
{poſed of all Dignities for tive years) he commanded filence as Conſul, 
and then ſpoke to this effect : | 
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T”s neceſſary thoſe who purpoſe to adviſe any thing concerniag Czlar, ſhould 
know, that if he have governed the Common-wealth as a lawful Magt- 
ſtrate, all he has done ought to be approved: but if he have reigned as a Tyrant, 
bis Body is to be thrown into the common Sewer, and all he has done revoked. 
Now ( to ſay all in a word ) the whole Univerſe is concerned in what 
be has enatted : nay, ſome things he has done, which though we would, it were 
not poſſible for us to diſannul, which 1 will let you fully underſtand in the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe. At preſent I will oaly in the fri place put the queſtionto 
you concerning things that are inour power, and which concern our ſelves alone, 
from whence you may give an eaſie conjecture what order is to be obſerved in Af- 
fairs of more difficalty. Almoſt all of us here preſent have exerciſed or do exer- 
ciſe Offices, to which we have been nominated by Czlar ; and ſome there are de- 
fened by himſelf to poſſeſs them for the future ;, for you know that he has for 
froe years diſpoſed of all the annual Dignities of the City, the Governments of 


Provinces, and Command of Armies, if you will a!l voluntarily lay thera down, 
O 00 2 that 
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that is in your power, therefore let us firſt of all conſult of that, and then 7 
will ſpeak what remains. 


Having by thele words let them know, that they ought rather to think 
of themlelves than of Ceſar, he was ſilent, and at the fame time they jj 
began to cry out with one voice, riſing up from their Scats, that there 
was no neceſſity of giving the people thetrouble of calling new Afſemblics, 
for the nomination of Magiſtrates, and that it was much better, eye 
one ſhould hold the Dignities they had already accepted. Many were the 
more vehement in this, becauſe they could promiſe themſelves nothing from 
the Aſſembly, being under age, among whom the Conſul Dolobella him. 
ſelf was the principal, for being yet but five and twenty years of age, he 
could not obtain the Conſulate without violating the Laws. So the prece. 
dent inclinations of the day were changed in a moment, many crying out 
aloud that it would be a ſhameful thing, if to favour Murderers, and ren- 
der their impunity more glorious, Magiſtrates ſhould be deprived of their 
Dignities: others on: the contrary endeavoured to perlwade Dolobella and 
the reſt, that they might. hope for all things from the _—_ who would 
name them to the ſame Dignities, and that there would be no change of the 
perſons deſigned, but only the formof Aſſemblies lawfully heid, inſtead of 
thoſe overawed by the tyranny, beſides it would be more honourable for 
them not tobe eſteemed leſs worthy thoſe Honours, after the reſtoring the 
Cormmon-wealth, than under the Monarchy. As ſoon as they heard theſe 
Diſcourſes, ſome Prztors depoſed their Ornaments, and the marks of theit 
Dignirtes on the Benches of a Authors of this opinion, in hopes to receive 
them more legitimately withthe others, but the greater part being doubt- 
ful of the ſhare, believed, if rhey once let go what they had 1n their hands, 


they ſhould never catch it again. 


Mean while Athony and Zepides went out of the Senate into the place 
where ſome were aſſembled, and demanded their preſence ; when they 
ſaw them coming from above, they began to cry out in confuſion, and af. 
ter, with much trouble, they were ſilenced, one of them, whether of his 
own motion, or ſuborned, cryed out, that they ſhould prevent the Cities 
falling into the like calamities which they had formerly ſuffered. Then 
Anthoay opening his Robe, ſhewed his Corſlet underneath to incenſe the 
multitude, as it the life of the Conſul himſelf were not ſecure without 
Arms. Thereupon ſome crying out, that the crime ought to be puniſhed, 
and others demanding youre for the guilty, and peace: he ſaid to theſe, 
Hs for peace, we will conſider of the ways to make it ſo that it may laſt ;, for it is 
very hard to find ſecurities for it, fince the Oaths made to Czlar, and thoſe with 
execrations ao ainſt.thoſe that violated them, were in vaty, Then turning him- 
{elf to thoſe required vengeance for this Murder, having praiſed them as 
the more religious obſervers of Faith and Piety, he added theſe words, / 
would put any ſelf at the head of you, and firſt of all my ſelf cry the ſame thing 
if I were not Conſul, but my charge obliges me to do not fo much what is juſt, 
as what is advantazeons to the Common-wealth ,, for ſoit is ordained by all thoſe 
in the Palace, though that has been the loſs of Cxilar, who pardonins thoſe he 
bad overcome in favour of the publick Good, has been murdered by themſelves. 
After theſe artificial Diſcourles made by Anthony to each Party, thole who 
were for revenging the Murder, would have Zepids undertake to execute 


the vengeance ; and when he began to ſpeak to them, the mukitude who . 
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were too far off, cryed out, that he ſhould come down unto the middle of 
the place, that the people might more eafily hear him ; whereupon think- 
ing there might be lome change in the minds of the people, he came to the 
Tribunal for Orations, where with tcars in his eyes, he before all the world 
deplored the misfortune arrived to Ceſar ; and in the end added, 7was ye- 
fterday with Czlar in this very place, where today 7 am forced to demand your o- 
pinion of his death, what would you have me do ! To which many crying out; 
{et him be revenged. The Mercenarics on the contrary cryed out, Peace. 
To whom he anſwered, //e world with all our hearts ; but what peace can we 
make ? or #poz what Oaths can it be ſecured, ſince there are none ſo ſacred by 
which we have not ſworn to Clar, and yet they have all been violated by thoſe 
whom we thought good Men? Thenturning to the others; Or Cxfar ({aid 
he) # dead, that perſon truly ſacred, that adorable Man, and we are fearful 
his death will caaſt ſome great misfortune to the Common-wealth, but the Fa- 
ther s will conſider of it ,and the moſt part of them ave of advice to take order in it, 
Whereuponthey began again to cry, Do you alone ao that. 7 wontd, ſaid he, 
and can alone undertake it, but it is not ſufficient that you and would or do un- 
dertake it alone. Upon theſe artificial conteſts, the Mercenaries knowing 
him inflamed with ambition, praiſed him, and offered him the High Prieſt- 
hood of Ceſar, which he liſtened to with much joy, and told them ; | Re- 
member what you offer me another time if you thing me worthy of it. The 
hopes he conceived of this Prieſthood having given him the boldneſs to ask 
with more inſtance for peace, he told them, Zhough reaſon 1nd Fuſtice for- 
bidit, 7 will do what youdefire.. After which words he returned with ſpeed 
tothe Palace, where in the interim Do/obe!/a had ſhametfully conſumed all 
that time in endeavouring to have himſelf confirmed in the Conſulate. 4z- 
thony who expetted what the people would do, beheld that with deriſion g 
and becauſe there was great difference of opinion, contented himſelf to be 
a SpeQator; in the end ſecing the people were not heated with all theſe 
things, he reſolved to conſent tothe impunity of the Confpirators, becauſe 
indeed he ſaw himſelf conſtrained toit, yet diſſembling theneceſſity, he let 
them underſtand, that in ſparing their lives he did them a great favour s 
and as to what concerned Cz/ar, he undertook to caule all he had done to 
be ratified and confirmed by Deeree. So commanding filence he began tg 
ſpeak in this manner : 
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Hlilſt you debated, Gentlemen, about the crime committed by our Cits- 


zens, 1 gave you nothing FA my opinion, and when you put it tothe 
eſtion, and took votes concerning Cxlar, 7 propoſed you but one thing of all 

e had done, which extremely perplexed you , and not without reaſon, for if 
we lay down our charges, we tacitly confeſs that we and ſo many great men ure 
worthy, Let us now conſider the other things, which it is not eaſie to expreſs. 
In ſo great a number of Cities, Provinces, Kings and Potem ates ( for alnioſt 
all the people which Cxlar has ſubdued by his valour and his Forces from the 
Eaſt to the Weſt have received his Laws, and are obliged to his liberality 4nd 
favour.) Can you believe any of them will ſuffer what they poſſeſs to be taken 
away, at anyleſs rate than blowing up the Flames of War in all parts? you who 
think it it convenient to ſave wicked men becanſe the Common-wealth is weak 
ana 
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ad impotent. 1 will not ſpeak of people far diſtant, whews fear hath hitherts 
kept within the bounds of duty. Regard not only our Neighbours, bt thoſe wha 
awell among is in Italy, thoſe old Soldiers who have received from Czlar tho re- 
ward of thoſe Vittories for which they ex oſed their lrves. Tl hey are ſtiil iz 
Bodies, and armed, and there are many thouſands of them in the City « what 
think you they would ap , if what was given be taken fromthem ? Jill they 
wait for other Colonies and other Lands ? Tou may conjecture by what you ſaw 
laſt night ; for as youwent through the City to ſolicite for the guilty, you know 
how they threatened you : think you they will ſtand quietly, and ſee Cxlar's 
Body unworthily dragged, and thrown into the common Sewer ( for the Lays 
enadt that 7 yrants {ould be ſo treated ) do you think it would not move them 
who have fought under him? or that they can hope youwill let them enjoy the 
rewards of thoſe Viitories they have gained againſt the Gauls ani Britains whilf 
with the extremeſt of infamy you treat him from whom they bold them? IVhat 
will the people of Rome ? what will all the people of Italy do ? will you not 
draw upon your own h-ads the hatred and indignation of men and ods, if ou 
condemn to that puniſhment him who has extended the bounds of your Empire 

rom the Ocean to Nations before anknown ? Jill not all the world ſay weare 
wnjuſt Fudges, if we decree rewards for thoſe, who in the Palace, in a hallowed 
place, in full Senate, being Senators themſelves, murdered a Conſul, a ſacred 
perſon, and defame him, who for his Virtue his very Enemies have in venera- 
tiop : mherefore let me counſel you not to think of theſe things, which are neither 
juſt nor poſſible ; and as my opinion 1 declare it, that we ought to ratifie all that 
Cxlar has done and ordained, and not approve the ation of thoſe who ſlew him 
for that is neither juſt nor reaſonable, and cannot be done with cancellinr all he 
had done, notwithſtanding if you think good, let their lives be ſaved out of pure 
grace for the ſake of their Kindred and Friends, upon condition they acknow- 
ledze the obligation. 


After theſe words of Antonies, there was great conteſt in the Senate, 
and in the end it was agreed by the conſent of all the Senatours, that there 
{ſhould be no proſecution of Ceſar's death,and that all that he had done ſhould 
be approved tor the good of the Publick, which words were added by the 
Conſpirators Friends for their greater ſecurity. Anthony himſelf not con- 
tradicting it, as if he approved it, rather for the common Quiet than out 
of Juſtice. Hereupon thoſe poſſeſſed of Charges, began to demand men- 
tion ſhould be made of them as well as of the publick intereſt, and they 
confirmed in their Dignities, to which 4nthovy likewiſe conſented, letting 
the Fathers know he did it for fear, and to this Decree was added another, 
concerning the Colonies. 


The Senate being riſen, ſome gathered about Z. P:ſo in whoſe hands 
Ceſar had depoſited his laſt Will and Teſtament, todefire him not to pro- 
duce it, nor to make any publick Funerals, left that ſhould occaſion new 
Tumults, which when they could not obtain, they threatened to ſummon 
him to Judgment, becauſe he thereby fruftrated the Publick of a great 
eſtate which ought to be brought to the Treaſury, and ſomething they ſaid 
concerning Tyranny, whereupon Pſo called out as loud as he could, be- 
ſeeching the Conſuls to reaſſemble the Senate, who were not yet ſeparated, 
and then he told them : 
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The Oration of Piſo. 


Foſe who boaſt they have ſlain a Tyrant, treat us like Tyrants thing 


ſelves, and we have many inſtead of one. They forbid us the burying of 


a High Prieſt, they threaten thoſe entruſted with his Hill, they ſay his Goods 
ought to be confiſcated, as if he had been a Tyrant, they would have what he has 
done ratified as far as it refyetts them ; but where it concerns himſelf they would 
_— it ; and "tis not Brutus and Caſſius who do this, but thoſe who ſtirred 
them up to commit this murder, Do you conſult concerning his Funerals ; and 
for his Jill Twill take care, and never abuſe the truſt repoſed in me, unleſs ſome 
one kill me too, 


Theſe words raiſed a Tumult and Indignation, eſpecially inthe minds of 
thoſe who hoped to liave ſome advantage to themſclyes by the Will. | It 
was therefore agreed the Will ſhould be publiſhed, and publick Funerals 
folemnized ; and ſo the Senate parted. Brutrs and Cofſmes underitanding 
what had paſſed, ſent to invite the people to come up tothe Capitol, where 
2 great multitude being aſſembled, Brut ſpoke in thele terms ; 


The Oration of Brutws. 


FF we ſpeak to you now here, who ſpoke 19 you yeſterday in the place, "tis wot 

that we have taken refuge as in a Temple; for we are not Criminals, lor 
as in a Fortreſi ; we deliver our ſelves into your hands, but what unlooked (for 
happened to Cinna againſt all reaſon, has forced ns to retire, and becauſe our 
Enemies calummniouſly accuſe us, of having violated oxr Faith, and troubled (the 
Peace. I ſhall be well pleaſed to plead our cauſe before you: you I ſay with 
whom we hope for the future to confer about all the affairs of ihe Common-wealth, 
After that Czlar upon his return from Gaul tntred armed into his Country, 
and Pompey who loved the Common-wealth had been treated as you all know, 
and after a great multitude of good Citizens retired into Africa and Spain were 
periſhed, the tyranny being eſtabliſhed, he would, and not without reaſon, for his 
own ſecur ity have us ſwear to forget what was paſſed, and if he would have oon- 
ſtrained us to proypiſe upon oath not only to blot out of our remembrance the inju- 
ries we had received, but likewiſe to live under him in perpetual ſervitude, what 
would not then thoſe have done who ſought our deſiruition ? But I beliege for my 
part there is no true Roman whowould aot _ rather to die an hundred times 
than oblize himſelf by oath to ſervitude. If then Czar attempted zothiny a- 
gainſt our liberty, we are perjured ; b:t if he has left to us weither the diſpoſition 
of Offices in the City, nor of Governments of Provinces, nor Command of 44r- 
mics, nor Colonies, nor any other Honours, but that Cxiar alowe diſpoſed all 
theſe thinss without ſo much as ſpeaking a word to the Semate, or asking the con- 


ſent of the people, where 1s that liberty of which we had not ſs much as the hipes 


left? for could we think h? wonld be weary of oar ſervitude, or would imitate 
Sylla, who after being revenzed of his Enemies, reſtored to you the adminiſtra- 
Hon of the Common-wealth, he who undertaking ſo lonz an Expedition, anitct- 
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pated for five years the aſſembly for elettion of Magiſtrates ? JVhat ſhall 7 
ſay of the Tribunes of the people, Cxletius and Marullus ? did he not ſhameful. 
ly drive away thoſe Magiſtrates holy and inviolable ? The Zaws and Oath of our 
Fathers permit not the Tribunes of the people to be brought to Judgment (9 
long as they are in Office, but Caiar has judged them, has banifoed them ; who 
then, he or we, have violated the reverence due to perſons holy and ſacred? un. 
leſs poſſibly Clar was hallowed and inviolable, he whom by violence, after the 0p 
preſſion of his Country and the death of ſo many great Men, we hononred with 
that Title, and the power of the Tribunes be not hallowed and inviolable, aftey 
that our Fathers when the Common-wealth was free, voluntarily ſwore them 6, 
and pronounced execrations againſt their poſterity if they violated it. Whither 
was the wealth and riches of the Empire brought ? to whom did the Receiver, 
give their Accounts? whobroke up the Treaſury againſt our will ? who laid hangs 
on a Fond never any before durſt touch ? and who threatened a Tribune with 
" deaththatoppoſedit ? But ſay they upox what Oaths can we be aſſured the peace 
now to be made (hall not be violated? Twill anſwer them, that. if no perſon be x 
a Tyrant, there needs no Oaths, and our Predzceſſors never took any. « But if a- 
#y one aſpire to the Tyranny the Romans otght not to obſerve either Faith or Re- 
ligion with Tyrants. IVe tell you all theſe things in the midſt of onr preſent 
danger, and will never ceaſe to ſpeak them for the publick Good ; for when Cx- 
far conferred on me all imaginable Honours, Iabways preferred my Countrybe- 
fore my own proper Glory, They ſlander us about the Colonies to incenſe you, 
but if there be any here who have taken poſſeſſion of Lands already aſſizncd to 


them, or are ready to 20, let them do me the favour to make thempelves knows 
0 Me. 


Thercupon many having made a Sign. 


ſ 


Tou have done well, ( ſaid he) to come hither with the other Citizens ; ana 
ſurely it is but juſt that yok do participate, and ſs are willing to participate equal- 
ly of the Hononrs of the City, you teſtifie likewiſe the affettion you bear you 
Country, The Roman People gave you to Cixlar to bear Arms in Gaul and 
Britain, having ſerved hin: well you have merited Honours and Military Re- 
wards ; but he after having exaited an Oath from you, led you whether you would 
or no, both aoainſt the City, and againſt the moſt eminent Citizens in Africa; 
\ Poſſibly you are aſhamed to dehnand a ſalary for the ſervices you have done in 
theſe laſt IVars ;, but becanſe neither envy, time, nor oblivion can blot out thoſe 
noble Actions you did in Gaul and Britain, you are ſure to recerve thoſe rewards 
the people of Rome av cuſtomarily give their Soldiers, But they for that end 
ever robbed innocent people, nor dtvided others Goods to thoſe that ſerved them ; 
but when they had overcome their Enemies, ſeiſed not of all thejr Country, but 4 
part of their Lands, whither they ſent the Veterans to inhabit, axd to keep the 
ſubdued people in awe; and if the conquered Country were not ſufficient, they 
added ſome of the Publicks Lands, or bought with the publick Money, Thus 
the People of Rome formerly gave Zands without doing injury to any perſon. 
But Sylla and Czfar hawing ſerſcd the Soveraign Power by violence and Arms, 
and ſtanding in need of Guards and Armics againſt their Country, have not ſent 
you every one to his own dwelling, nor bought you Lands, nor divided among 
you thoſe they have conquered, nor given the ancient poſſeſſors ſome Money to 
comfort them, though they had ſuch ſtore which they either took ont of the Trea- 
ſary, or received for Confiſcations. But they ſend you ingo Ttaly it ſelf , 
where they had received no offence,raviſhino away from the ancient Poſſeſſors(like 


Thieves, and not like Conquerours ) their Lands, their Houſes, their — 
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their Temples, of which we deprive not vanquiſhed Strangers, contentins our 
ſelves with the Tent» of their Fruits. But they have divided amdng you the 
Lands of your own \'1:/on, who have born Arms with you under Cxfar hinſelf 
azainſt the Ganls, and offered Vows for the happy Succeſs of the Expedition ; and 
avainſt theſe they have led you, marching in Battel, with Euſizns diſplayed, as to & 
War : And indeed you cannot live in Peace, nor abide in Safety with thoſe who 
have been forced to give up their Lands ; for he that is driven out and d:ſpoiled 
of his Eſtate ſtudies your Deſtruttion, and only waits an opportunity. $ the 
Principal Deſizns of the Tyrants was not that you ſhould have Lands, for that 

they might have done by other ways ;, but that having al vays Enemies ready to fall 

upon you, you might be firm Props totheir Poxer, to which your Fortunes were 

faſt bound, ſince Tyrants have no Guards more faithful than the Companions of 
of their Crimes and their Fears ; and to theſe, Good Gods ! th:y have givep the 

name of Colonies ; that is indeed, the Oppreſſion of our Compatriots, and the Ru- 
in of an infinite of innocent Perſons, whom with d:ſ11n they have made your Ene- 

mies for their private Advantage. For our parts, to whom thoſe that at preſent 

govern the Commonwealth ſay, they will give us our Lives out of pure Grace, our 
intention is, and always ſhall be, that you be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of your 

Lands. He take God towitneff, that as you do enjoy them you ſhall enjoy them, 
and that no Perſon ſhall take them from you , neither Brutus nor Caſſius, wor all 
them have h1zarded their Lives for your Liberty. There is yet in this buſineſs 
one Difficulty, to which we will apply a Remedy which ſhall ſccare your Peace \with 
your Compatriots, and which you Gall underſtand with joy. He will give Order 
as ſoon as may be that the Ancient Poſſeſſors ſhall be payed thz Purchaſe of their 
Lands out of the Publick Moneys, that you for the future may poſſeſs them, not 
only witho:t Contradiition, but likewiſe with Security of your Perſons.. 


| Allthe World, both during the Aſſembly, and after they were all with- 
drawn, approved what Bratss ſaid as pertectly juſt ; and admired theſe Men, 
{0 undaunted and ſo zealous for thexr Country. Thus having gained the 
AﬀeCtion of the People, the Afﬀair was adjourned till the Morrow. As/{20n 
aSever it was Day the Conſul publiſhed the Aſſembly, where the Decree of 
the Senate was read ; whereupon Cicero made an Excellent Diſcourle in 
= of the Amneſty, which the People hearkened to with pleafure, and 
forthwith demanded that thoſe retired to the Capitol might come dywa ; 
but they refuſed to come till they gave them Hoſtages : ſo they ſent Anthony's 
and Zepidss Children. Their Arrival raiſed a Genera] Acclamation and Ap- 
plauſe : and when the Conſuls would have ſpoke ſomething, the Prople 
would not hear them before they were reconciled, and had embraced each 
other : which was done, but begot in the Conſuls great fears and jealouſies 
that thoſe Men would for the future have more Power in the City thaa they. 
After this, Ceſar's Will being brought, the People would have it imbhed; 
ately read : Where they found that he had adopted for his Son Ofawias, 
born of his Siſters Daughter ; given his Gardens tothe People, and left to e- 
very Roman Citizen ſeventy five Attick Drams. Hereupon the People en- 
tred into Fury, underſtanding that he whom they had but now treatedas a 

' Tyrant, had an Aﬀe®tion for his Country : But above all, they looked upon 
it as athing worthy of Compaſſion to conſider that Decimms Brutus, one of 
his Murderers, was nominatc« his Heir by Subſtitution ; for it is the cuſtom 

_ ofthe Romansto nominate a ſecond Heir in caſe the firſt cannot be. Ir firuck 
/all the World with horror, that Decimus, the ſubſtituted Heir of Ceſar,) had 
attempted his life. «But after that Piſo had cauſed the Body to be brought to 
the Place, there ran to guard ita great number of Perſons in Arms; who 
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with an Extraordinary Magnificence, and General Acclamation, placed it be. 
fore the Tribunal. Then the Lamentations and Tears were univerſal. The 
Soldiers made a great noiſe with their Arms, and by little and little the whole 
World began to repent them of the Amneſty. Anthony perceiving that, 
loft not the Opportunity : And becauſe he was obliged by the Duty of his 
Office to make his Funeral Oration ashe was a Conſul, being Conſul him- 
ſelf, and his Friend and Kin{-man, (for there was an Alliance between them) 
with his uſual Artifices he ſpoken this manner. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


T7 7s not juſt, Gentlemen, that 7 alone ſhould undertake the Funeral-Praiſes 

of this Great Man; it were fitter his Country did declare them : Therefore 
7 willonly with the Yoice of the Republick, ana not my own, make Recital of 
thoſe Honours which whilſt he was living the Senate and People of Rome conferred 
upon him for his Virtue. - 


- Having faid theſe words, he began witha {ad and ſorrowful Countenance 
the Recital of Ceſar's Glorious Titles ; pronouncing every thing diſtinQly, 
and ſtopping more particularly at thoſe whereby they had made him more 
than Man, by the Qualities of Sacred and Inviolable, Father of his Coun- 
try, BenefaCtor, Prince, and many others which till that time had never been 
g1vento any Perſon. Atevery word turning himſelf towards the Body, and 
animating his Speech by his Geſture ; and when he pronouncedany oneof 
thoſe Titles, adding ſome intermingled Terms of Griet and Indignation: 
as when he recited the Decree of the Senate, calling him Father of his 
Country. See there, ſaid he, the Teſtimony of your Acknowledaments. And 
in pronouncing theſe words, Holy, Sacred, Inviolable, and the Refuge of 
the Miſerable, he added ; ever any that fled to him for Refuge, periſhed , but 


he himſelf is murdered, though made Holy and Sacred by our Decrees, without ha | 


wing exatted thoſe Qualities from us, or ever deſired them ; and ſurely we are in 
a ſhameful Slavery if we give thoſe Titles to unworthy Perſons that never ask 
them from us. But, Oh, faithful Citizens ! you purge your ſelves well from this 
Reproach by the Honours you now pay his Memory. © After this, reciting the AR 
of the Oath, by which they were all obliged to guard the Perſon of Ceſar, 


and toemploy all their Forces ſo, that if any attempted his Perſon, whoever | 


expoſed nothis Life for his Defence ſhould be execrable, he raiſed his Voice ; 
and extending his Hands towards the Capitol : Oh Jupiter ! Protettor of my 
Country ! ſaid he, behold me hereready to revenge, as 1 have ſworn : and ſince 
it is a thins reſolved by the Fudgment of all good Men, 7 beſeech thee, with all 
other Gods tobe favourable tome. A Tumult hereupon ariſing among the Se- 
nators, who believed theſe words to be manifeſtly addreſſed to them. Aw 
thony to appeaſe them changed his Diſcourſe, and ſaid : But Gentlemen, thi 
Accident muſt rather be attributed to ſome God, than to Men ; and we ourht r4- 
ther to provide againſt the preſent Neceſſities than ſpeak of things paſt, ſmce we 
are threatned with extreme /Aiſery for the future, and are upon the Point of fal- 
lin7 again into our Antient Seditions, and the ſceinz all the Nobility of the City 
periſh. 'Zet us th-n conduit this Sacred Perſon among the Gods, ſolemnly tn 
mournful Elegies ſinzing his Praiſes, After having ſaid theſe words, or 
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tucked up his Robe as 1f he had been poſſeſſed with ſome Spirit ; and 'gird- 
ing it about him that he might have his Hands more at liberty, he went and 
placed himſel? near the Bed where the Corps lay, upon an Eminent Place . 
and opening the Curtain, and looking in, he began to,ſing his Prailes, as of 
a Celeſtial Divinity : And the better to make him be bezeved to be off that 
Race, he lifted his Hands to Heaven ; reciting even to the loſs of breath, his 
Wars, his Combats, his Victories, the Nations he had ſubdued, the $poils 
he had brought away ; ſpeaking of every thingasa Miracle ; and crying out 
many times, 7 mou alone art he who haſt returned Vittorious from ſo many Filhts , 
Thou alone art he who haſt revenzed the Country of the Injuries done her for three 
hindred Tears together ; andconflrained People till then indomitable, who uloxe 
tot ard brnt the City, to ask Pardon on th:ir Knees. Having, ſaid theſe 
things and many more as of a Divine Perſon, he lored his Voice; and in a 
mourntul Tone, with Tears in his Eyes, lamented the unworthy Death of 
hs Friend, begging he might redeem his Lite with his own ; andat length 
»andoning himſclt to Grief, he was fo far tranſported as to diſcover the B9- 
dy of Ce/ar, and to ſhew at the top of a Pike his Robe, pierced with the 
tabs he had received, and all ſtained with his Blood. And now the Pebple 
joyned their Lamentations with his, and Compaſſion was ſoon converted in- 
to Choler ; for when the Conſul ceaſing to ſpeak, they began the mourn{ul 
irs, after the manner of the Countrey ſinging his great Actions, and after 
that his deplorable death, and as if Cz/ar himſelf had called by name thoſe 
on whom he had heaped his Favours after having been his Enemies, they 
heard theſe words which ſeemed addreſſed to the Confpirators ; Muſt Trhen 
Life unto my Murd:rers give, The People hereupon entred into fury} con- 
idering that all che Confpirators, except Decimus Brutus, had been of Pom- 
vs Party ; and that Ceſar, inſtead of revenging himſelf upon them, had 
nven them Dignities, Governments of Provinces, and Armies to chm- 
mend ; and that after that they had conſpired againſt him, and with them 
Ircimus Brutus, whom he had loved fo well to make him his Heir. The 
multitude being in this fort moved, and already prepared for Violence, :ſhme 
me raiſed up from the Bed, the Image of C2/ar made in Wax, for the Body 
ould not be ſeen being layed withinthe Bed ; but the Image turning upon a 
Machine, was viſible to all the World, and every Man might obſerve tliree 
ad twenty Wounds, as well on the Body as the Face. Atthis ſad SpeQacle 
the People giving themſelves over to tears, encompaſſed the place where C-2- 
ſe had been ſlain, and fer it on fire ; ſeeking every where for the Murde- 
rs, who were retired. Angerand Grief {6 far tranſporting the Multitude, 
thatfme meeting Cinnz Tribune of the People, whom for name ſake they 
wok for Cnr: the Pretor, who had declaimed againſt Ceſar, he in vain told 
temthat they were miltaken, for they tore him in ſo many pieces, that the 
part of him could not be found to give Sepulture to. After this they 
arried Fire to burn the Houſes of the Conſpirators, but rhe Reſiſtance of 
the Domeſticks.and the Prayers of the Neighbours prevented them ; yet 
"without threats that they would return again in Arms. On the Morrow 
de Conſpirators privately departed the City, and the People returned to 
tte bed where Ceſar lay, carryingit tothe Capitol to bury it in the Temple 
efore the Gods, as already conſecrated ; but the Prieſts oppoſing it, they 
ht it back to the place, and upon the ſame Ground where formerl 
the Palace of the Kings, gathering together all the Wood they could, 
ad with the Seats of the place and of all the neighbouring places, raiſing a 
Mpnificent Pile, they thereon placed the Body ; and ſome one having caſt 
Won it Crowns aad other Military Preſents, they fer fire toit, and about rt 
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the People ſpent all the Night : They forthwith ereted an Altar, and at 
preſent there is a Temple where Ceſar isadored asa God ; for after that ©- 
#evins, his Adopted Son, who changed his Name into that of C2/ar, had 
(following his ſteps) taken upon him the Government of the State, he migh- 
tily ſtrengthened and augmented that Monarchy of which he had laid the 
Foundations, which endures to this day ; and to pay. himall poſlible Ho. 
nours, ranked him in the number of the Gods. - From this Example it is, 
that to this day the People give the Title of Gods to their Emperors after 
their death (if they have neither been Tyrants,nor manifeſtly guilty of great 
Crimes) they who formerly would not ſuffer them to takethe name of King 


whilſt hving. - 

Thus fell Ceſar on the Day which the Romans call the * Ides of March : 
an Augur had told him, that day would be fatal to him, but he laughedat it, 
and the very ſame morning told him jeſting, 7he des of March are come : x0 
which the other without furprize made anſwer, But not yet gone. Yet the 

eat Aſſurance of the Augur, nor many other Preſages could not hinder 
<3 from going to the Aſſembly ; where he was murdered in the fifty ſixth 
Year of his Age : Happy in all things, Magnificent ; and'with juſt reafon 
comparable to Alexander”, for they were both beyond meaſure Ambitious, 
Woarlike, ready in the Execution of what they had reſolved, and hardy in 
Dangers : they ſpared not their Bodies ; and in War relyed not.ſo muchup- 
on their ConduQ, as upon their Bravery and good Fortune. The one went 


+ along journey ina Countrey without Water to go to Hammon, happily col: 


ſed over the bottom of the Pamphilian Gulf, the Sea being retired, as if his 
Genius had locked up the Waters : As another time marching in the Cham- 
pian, it cauſed it toceaſe from raining. 'Navigated an unknown Sea : Be- 
ing in the /zdies, firſt ſcaled the Walls of a City, and leaped down alone in- 
to the midſt of his Enemies, receiving thirteen Wounds ; was always Vi 
Qorious ; and whatever War he wasengaged in, he ended it in one ortwo 
Battels. In Zwrope he ſubdued many Barbarous People, and reduced them 
under his Obedience ; together with the Grecians, a fierce People, andLo- 
vers of Liberty, who never before obeyed any Perſon but Philip , whocom- 
manded them for {ome time under the Honourable Title of General of the 
Greeks. He carried his Arms almoſt through all 45s with an incredible 
Celerity. And tocomprize ina word the Happineſs and Power of Alexa 
der,all the Countries he ſaw he conquered ; and as he was deſigning tocon- 
=_ the reſt, he died. As for Cofer, paſſing the Ionian Sea in the midſt of 
Winter, he found it calm as well as the Britiſh Ocean, which he paſſedwith 
out any — of it, ina time when his Pilots, driven by Storm againſt 
the Engliſh Rocks, loſt their Ships : Another time embarking alone by 
Night in a little Boat, and rowing againſt the Waves, he commanded the 
Pilot to hoiſt Sail, and rather to conſider the Fortune of Cz/ar than the Sea. 
He threw himſelf more thaff once all alone into the midit of his Enemies, 
when his Men were all ſtruck with Panick Fear : And is the only General 
of the Romans that ever fought thirty times in Pitch'd Battel againſt the 
Gauls, and ſubdued in Ga! forty Nations, before ſo dreadful to the Romans, 
that inthe Law diſpenſing with Prieſts and Old Men from going tothe War, 
the Wars againſt the Gauls are excepted, and the Prieſts and Old Men oblt 
ved to bear Arms. Before Mexandria, ſeeing himſelf alone incloſed upon a 
Bridge, he laid down his Purple, threw himſelf into the Sea ; and purſu 

by his Enemies, ſwam a long time under Water, only by Intervals liftingup 


tus head to take breath ; till coming near his Ships, he held up his —_— 
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known, and fo faved. For the Civil Wars, which he either undertook our 
of Fear (as hirn{elt ſays) or out of Ambition, he had todeal with the greateſt 
Generals of the Age, fighting at the Head of many great Armies ; not Bar- 
barians, but Romans, encouraged by their former Actions, and by their 


good Fortune : yet he defeated them all ; and not one of them, but he ruined 
in a Fight or two. But we cannot ſay of him as of Alexander, that he was 
never overcomg ; for he ſuffered once a great loſs againſt the Gauls, under 
che CondudCt of 77/t»rivs and Corta, his Lieutenants': In Spain his Army was 
ſo near blocked up by Petreius and Afranins, that he wanted but little of be- 
ing beſieged : Ar Dyrrhachiam and in Africa they turned their Backs ; and 
in $pazn, againſt the young Pompey, they fled. But for Cz/ar him(elf, he 
was always undaunted : and whatever War he engaged in, came off in the 
end Victorious : And the Roman Empire which now extends it ſelf by Sea 
and Land, from the Z»phrates, to the Atlantick Ocean; was brought under 
his Power ; partly by his Valour, and partly by his Clemency. He ſetled 


+himfſelf much better than S/{{z, and governed himſelf with more myderati- 


on ; for being King in effett in ſpite of all the World, he took not that name. 
At laſt, making his Preparations for other Wars, he was ſurprized by death 
as well as A-xa-4er. Their Armies wereallo alike ; for the Soldiers.of both 
were chearful in Fight and hardy, but ſtubborn and mutinous when oyer- 
wrought with Labour. The Deaths of both of them were equally mourned 
and lamenred by their Armies, who attributed to them Divine Honqurs. 
They were both well made in Body, and of Noble AſpeQts : both deſcended 
from Fupiter ; one by Facus and Hercules, and the other by Axchiſes and 
Yenas. Though they were inflexible when reliſted, they were eaſe to par- 
don and be reconciled, and likewiſe todo good toſuch as they had vanquiſh- 
ed, contenting themſelves with the Victory. Hitherto the Compariſon is 
juſt, fave only that their Beginnings were not equal j for Mexander be 
withthe Quality of a King, in which he had been before inſtruftec| by kis 
Father Philip : but Ceſar was only a Private Man , and though he were of 
an Illuſtrious Race, yet his Fortunes were much incumbred. -They both 
deſpiſed the Preſages that threatned them, without injuring thoſe Divines 
foretold their death : 2nd almoſt the ſame Signs happened to them, and a 
like Event) for in the Sacrifices made by one and the other twict, they 
found not the Chief of the Entrails of the Victims ; the firſt time they were 
only threatned with great Danger : Alexander's happened when betieging 
the Oxidrakes, being mounted firſt upon the Wall, and the too great weight 
breaking the Ladders behind him, he beheld himſelf deſerted by his Men, 
and threw himſelf into the midſt of his Enemies; where having received ma- 
ny Wounds on his Breaſt, and a great blow on the Neck, he was ready to 
die; when the Macedonians touched with ſhame, broke open the Gates, 
and relieved him. The like happened to Ceſar in Spain, inthe Fight be- 
tween him and,young Pomoey ; where, ſeeing his Men went on trembling, 
he advanced betwixt the two Armies, received two hundred Darts on his 
Buckler ; till ſuch time as Fear having given place to Shame, all the Army 
ran in,and ſecured him from the Danger. Thus the firſt Entrails without the 
Chief threatned only Danger of Death, but the.Second were a certain Pre- 
ſage of Dearh it ſelf. Pyrhagoras the Divine after having ſacrificed, faidto 
Avollodorus, who feared Mexander and Fpheſtion, that he need fear no- 


thing, for they both ſhould ſhortly die. Zpheſtion dying ſome time after, 


Appoilodors doubting leſt there might be ſome Conſpiracy formed againſt 
the King, gave him notice of the PrediCtion : He only laughed atzr ; and 
informing himſelf of Pythazoras what thoſe Prefages meant, he rokd him it 
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was aSignof Death , whereupon he again laughed, praiſing 4ppollodsry,”s 
love, and the Divine's freedom. As for Go the laſt time he went tothe 
Senate, as we have {aid a little before, the ſame Preſage preſenting, he ſaid 
ſmiling, he had ſeen the like in Spain : to which the Augur anſwering, that 
he was then in dahger, but now the Sign was mortal,he yielded in ſume mea- 
ſure to that Advice, and offered another Sacrifice ; but tired with the length 
of the Ceremonies, entred the Palace, and periſhed. There happened tg 
Alexander the ſame thing ; for when he returned from the /zates to B:by/py 
with his Army, being come nigh the City, the Chaldeans counlclled him tg 
defer his Entry ; to whom having giventhis Verſe for Anſwer, | 


Who promiſes moſt Good "s the beſt Divine, 


they beſought himat leaſt, that he would notlet his Army enter with their 
Facesto the Weſt ; but would fetch a Compals, that in entring they might 
ſe the Riſing Sun and the City. It is ſaid, he would have obeyed them in, 
this; butin marching about he met with a Marſhy Ground, which made 
him light the ſecond as well as the firſt Advice, fo that he entred the City 
with his Face tothe Weſt. Some time after embarking upon the Euphrates, 
and going down to the River Pallacota, which receives the Euphrates, and 
carriesits Waters into Marſhes and Pools which might happen to drownall 
Aſſria, he reſolved tomake a Dam ; andit is ſaid, that going down the Ri- 
ver he laughed at the Chaldeans, becauſe he had gone into Babyloz and come 
out of it again in a Boat without any harm : But Death attended him at his 


Return from this Voyage. Ce/ar's Raillery with the Augur, who told him 


the Ides of March were fatal to him, - was much alike ; he anſwered him 
jearing, the Ides were come, and yet he was killed the ſame day. So that 
Herein there was great agreement betweenthem, both in the Preſages they 
received from the Divines without being offended, their Raillery, and the 
Event of the Prediction. They were likewiſe great Lovers of the Sciences, 
as well of their own Country as Strangers. Aexazder conferred with the 
Brachmen, who are eſteemed the moſt ſubtil and fagacious of the Indians, 
as the Magi are of the Perſians. Ceſar did the like with the Egyptians when 
he re-eſtabliſhed Cleopatra in her Kingdom, which occaſioned him when the 
Peace was made to reform many things amongſt the Romans ; and that af 
ter the Example of the Egyptians, he regulated the Year by the Courke of 
the Sun, which before was governed by the Moon , and fo till then were 
unequal, by reaſon of the Intercalary Days. It happened to him likewiſe, 
that not one of thoſe who conſpired his Death eſcaped, but were all puniſh- 
ed as they deſerved by his Son, and as the Murderers of Phi/ip were by Ale- 
xander ;, but in what manner, we ſhall relate in the following Books. 
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The Argument of this Book. 


| Nthony caſes Amatius who gave himſelf out to be the Son of Marius 

tobe ſlain, which begets his the ill will of the People ; whereupon the 

Senate appoint him Guards. Il. Brutus and Caſſius ſettle their Aﬀairs, 

and leave the City : Dolobella and Anthony get the Governments of _ 
4n 
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and Macedonia to their prejudice. IIl. Oftavius adopted by Czfar comes 
to Rome, and goes to viſit Anthony. IV. His Speech, and Anthony's 
Anſwer. V. Czſar finding Anthony zof well diſpoſed to him, labours ty 
24in the hearts of the People. Dolobella goes into Syria, and puts to death 
Trebonius. VI. Czfar and Anthony reconciled by the mediation of the 
Soldiery. VIL Anthony having in pp of the reconciliation diſch- 
liged Czar , the Officer s W- Guards declare their reſentment of it. 
VIII. Anthony's 4nſwer to , and the ſecond reconciliation between hing 
and Cxſar. IX. A third Breach between Cxlar and Anthony : four Mae. 
donian Legions come toBruhduſium for Anthony, and Czfar raiſes Forces, 
X. Anthony's four Legions mutiny againſt him, and after being appeaſed, 
zwoof them come over to Czlar. XI. Preparations on one ſide andthe g. 
"ther. XII. Anthony being tacitly declared Enemy, Cicero gives reaſons 
for it, XIII. Piſo makes an Oration in favour of Anthony. XIV. An. 
thony declared Enemy, and an Army decreed to Brutus and Caſſius, which 
diſcontents Czlar, yet he lends a part of his Forces to the Con(ulstohely 
them to raiſe the Stege of Modena, where Anthony had incloſed Decimus 
Brutus. XV. After ſeveral Engagements before Modena, Anthony rai- 
ſes his Siege, and marches over the Alpes. XVI. Czſar will not ſee Deci- 
mus: 4nd Panſa at the' point of death diſcovers to Cxlar the Senates inten- 
tion to ruine him. XVII. Caſſius! aud Brutus grow powerful in Syria and 
Macedon. XVIII. Czfar' does all he can to oblige Anthony to a reconcilia- 
tion : and in the mean time the Senate nominates Commiſſioners to call An- 
thony to account. XIX. Anthony joyns with Lepidus, which terrifies the 
Senate. XX. Cxlar by his Soldiers demands the Conſulate, which being re- 
fuſed, he marches towards Rome, at which the Sexate are ſo affrighted, that 
they grant it him. XXI. The Senate repenting of their grant, and prejs- 
ring for defence, Czſar comes to Rome, where he is well received, and 
tains the Conſulate. XXII. Cafar being Conſul condemns the Conſpirators, 
reconciles himſelf with Anthony ; and Decumus Brutus 7s lain in Gaul, 
and his Head brought to Anthony. | 


e//ar the moſt worthy toreign of all men that ever had lived a- 
mong the Romans being in this manner ſlain by his Enemies, 
the People celebrated his Funerals. But becauſeall thoſe who 
any way contributed to his dearh were puniſhed, we ſhall in 

, this and the Book next following treat of the manner how the 


- principal Heads of this Conſpiracy periſhed, and after that concludethe 


Hiſtory of theſe Civil Wars. 4»thony having loſt the good will of the Se- 
nate by miniſtring occaſion to the people to violate the indemnity at Ceſa's 
Funeral Pomp, and being the cauſe of their running to ſet on fire the Hour 
{cs of the Conſpirators, regained their good eftecm by an aCtion' which had 
reſpeQ to the publick Good. There was' one Amaſivs who falſly giving 
himſelf out to be the Son of Marius, had taken his name, and only in con- 
{ideration of his reporting him to be his Father, was beloved of the People; 
for by that ſuppoſition they —_ him a Kinſman of Ceſar's , and indeed 
he appeared extremely aMiCted tor his death, ereQed an Altar in rhe place 
where he was burnt, and attended by a | 6 of HeQors terrified the |. 
Conſprrators, of whom the greateſt part having left the City, thoſe to 
whom Ceſar had given Governments retired likewiſe. Decimus Brutus to 
that Gav/neighbouring upon /raly ; 7rebonins into Aſia, and Tullins Cimber 
into Bithyuia, As tor Caffins and Brutus, to whom the Senate =_ reat 
| affection, 
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affeQion, they had been deſigned by Ceſar to command-the year following, 


Caſſius in Syria, and Brutus in Macedonia, and at preſent were Prztars in the 
City. 1n the —_ junQture of Afﬀairs they laboured to gain the/Soldiers 
deſigned for the Colonies, by permitting them among other things to ſell 
their ſhares, which the Law prohibited them till after twenty years poſle(: 
ſion. It was reported that Amatins had a deſign againſt ;their lives, and 
waited only for an opportunity to execute it, which being told to 4fzthony, 
- he according to the authority he had by virtue of his charge cauſed him to 
be arreſted, and with an extraordinary boldneſs put him to death \withour 
any tryal. The Senate wereamazed atit, as a violent aCtion, not |permit- 
ted by their Laws: however, they ſuffered it, becauſe they ſaw to other 
way of ſecurity for Cafivs and Brutus ; but the companions of Amatinvs and 
the reſt of the people affected with grief for him, and enraged againſt 4a- 
thony, that he durſt in that manner treat a perſon whom they loved, think- 
ing they ought not to diſſemble it, but gathering together in the olace be- 
| fan to cry out, and rail againſt Arthony, requiring the Magiſtrates|to con- 

ecrate Amatins his Altar, and perform the firſt Sacrifices to Ce/ari And 
when futhony's Soldiers would have driven them thence, they greiv more 
tumultuous, making greater noiſe than before ; ſome of them ſhewing the 
Baſis from whence they had taken Ceſar's Statues, and one of then. cryed 
out he could likewiſe ſhew them the Shop where they were melting down, 
they preſently followed him, and finding it as he ſaid, ſet fire to the Houle. 
Another Party of Anthony's people coming to quench it, ſome of thoſe 
Mutineers were ſlain, and ſome taken, of whom the Slaves were hanged, 
and the reſt thrown headlong down the Rocks. The Tumult being ap- 
peaſed, that affeQtion people bore to Anthony converted into hatred. On 
the contrary the Senate were well ſatisfied ; for without this, the Conſpi- 
rators had not been in ſecurity of their perſons. But when Anthony pro- 
poſed to the Fathers the return of Sextus Pompey ( Son of that great Pom- 
pes lamented by all men, againſt whom Ceſar's Party yet made War in 
$atz ) and to give him out of the Treaſury fifty Millions of Attick Drams, 
in recompence of the Goods of his Father which had been confiſcate, and 
to make him Admiral as his Father had been, with power to diſpoſe of all 
the Roman Fleet as he ſhould think fit ; all the Senators were aſtoniſhed, 
approved his propoſition, and ſpent the reſt of that day in praiſes of hit ; for 
no man had ever appeared fo affeCtionate tothe publick Good as the great 
Pompey, nor had been fo univerſally lamented, and "twas becauſe 'Bratus 
and Cafſizs had followed him, that aY men (till honoured them. Where- 
fore Cicero without ceaſing praiſed Anthony, and the Senate who were not 
ignorant that he was hated by the people, permitted him to chuſe as a Guard 
of his perſon as many as he pleaſed of the old Soldiersthen in the City. He, 
whether he had before provided for it, or that he gladly made ule of the pre- 
ſenting occaſion, took ſuch Guards as amounted to ſix thouſand perſons ; 
nor did heenliſt private Soldiers, for he thought at a pinch he could eaſily 
find them elſewhere, but all experienced Officers, whoſe affetion he had 
gained in thetime they had ſerved under Ceſar, and the moſt conſiderable 
of theſehe had madechoice of for Tribunes, to whom he ſhewed Honour 
and ReſpeQt, making them partakers in all things fit to be communicated, 
The Senate began togrow jealous of his Guards, whether becauſe of their 
great numbers, or becauſe they were all choſen Men, and adviſed hint to re- 
duce them to a certain number to avoid envy, which he promiled th doas 
ſoon as the Tumults of the people were appeaſed. Moreover the Senate 
- and people having approvedall that Czſir had done and decreed of this, 
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Anthony had theRegiſter, which when Ceſar had thoughts of departing on 
his deſigned Expedition he had left with him, with great numbers of Re- 
queſts, on which he had yet made no Order ; fo that £aberivs, Ceſar”s Se- 
cretary, being perteQatly at his Devotion, he added many things in fayour 
of ſeveral perſons, gave Gratuities to Cities, Potentates, and to his own 
Guards, as it done A Ceſar's Order, whereas they owed the obligation 
only to Anthony : he likewiſe by the ſame means placed many perſons in 
the degree of Senators, and performed great quantity of other matters at 
the Senates requeſt, that he might leſſen the averſion they had to his 
Guards: ſuch was nthony's Condudtt. 


As for Brutus and Caſſius ( ſeeing the people and the old Soldiers continy- 
ed their animoſities againſt them; and imagining ſome other might be 
found to make an attempt upon'their lives, as well as Amatins, and being 
beſides ſenſible of Anthony's malice, who now having nothing to ſtand in 


fear of, being ſo well guarded, hindred the re-eſtabliſhment of the Com- 


mon-wealth ) they began to provide for their own ſafety : beſides the firm 
relyance they hadin Decimus Brutus who was at hand with three Legions, 
they wrote to7rebonins in Aſia, andto Znllins in Bithynia, to raile Money 
with as much ſecreſie as they could, and gave order to ſecure the Soldiery 
tothem, whilſt they put themſelves ina readineſs to take poſſeſſion of thole 
Governments Ce/ar had commiſſionated them for. But becaufe their due 
time for departure was not yet come, they judging it indecent to go take 
poſſeſſion of their Provinces before the time of executing their Charges in 
the City was expired, and yet had rather ſpend the reſt of the year as 
private perſons, than exerciling the Office of Prxtors, whilſt neither their 
perſons were ſecure, nor they honoured according to their deſerts. The 
Senate, knowing their thoughts, gave them Commiſhon to cauſe Corn to 
be brought from all parts into the City, till the time limited for their going 
into their Provinces, which they dic, that Brutus and Caſſivs might not ſeem 
to flie, ſo great care had they of the reputation of thoſe two Men, for 
whoſe ſake eſpecially they favoured the Party of the Conſpirators. After 
that the Prators were gone out of the City to execute their Commiſſion, 
Anthony being thenceforth the only powerful Man, could heartily have 
wiſhed the Command of a Province with an Army, and eſpecially caſt his 
eyes upon ria; but underſtanding he ſhould increaſe the jealoufie con- 
ceived of him, if he demanded it for himſelf, and that on the other ſide 
the Senate had gained Dolobella his Colleague, with whom he had no fair 
underſtanding, to oppoſe all his deſigns, he perſwaded Dolobella, who was 
young and ambitious, to demand $3rza, to the prejudice of Caſſins, toge- 
ther with the Army deſtined to War upon the Parthians, and not addreſs 
himſelf for the obtaining it to the Senate ( for that would prove to no pur- 
poſe) but to the people by way of Decree. He gladly embracing the 
motion, preſently.makes his propoſition to the people : whereupon the Se- 
nate complaining, that he attempted againſt what Ceſar had decreed ; he 
anſwered, That Ceſar had not decreed to any perſon the Commiſſion of 
the War againſt the Parthians , that Cſſivs to whom he had given Syria 
had firſt thwarted his Decree, by permitting the Soldiers to whom he had 
even Lands todwell on, to ſell them without ſtaying the twenty years al- 
ſ1gned by the Law, that however it would be diſhonourable for him if Dolo- 
bella ſhould not be preferred before Cafivs in the Government of SHria. 
Hereupon the Senate ſuborned /prenas Tribune of the People to break up 


the Aſſembly, under pretence of ſome evil Augury, hoping that Anthony, 
who 
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who was Conſul and Augur, and whom they believed yet an Enl:rny to 
Dolobells, would joyn with the Tribune: bur as ſoon as he dedlartd that 
there were unhappy preſages ( which belonged to anothers Office |:o do) 
Anthony {aid that he was a knave, and exhorted the Tribes to givi: their 
Votes on Dolobelli's propoſition. Thus he obtained the Government of 
Syria, withe Commiſſog to make War upon the Parthians with the Legions 
deligned by Cezfar to that purpoſe, and thoſe already marched into \MZace- 
donia, and thus at laſt they came to know that Anthony and his Colleague 
underſtood each other. Dolobe!/a having obtained theſe things from the 
people, Anthony demanded Macedon from the Senate, knowing well that 
afterthe grantof $5ri2 to the other, Macedon, where there wasno Army; 
would not be refuled him. So he obtained it to the diſcontent!of jnoſt, 
and general wonder of all the Fathers, that he had ſuffered the Army which 
was 1n that Province to be given to Dolobellz, who however they were tauch 
better ſatisfied ſhould have the diſpole of itthan A-1hoyy. Hereupon they 
took occaſion to demand of 4nthony other Provinces for Brutus and Ci//ius, 
which he afſented to, and gavethem Cyrexe and Crete, or as lometfay both 
thoſe were given to Caſfſins, and Birhyaia to Brutus, Thus went Alfairs 


within the City. 


Now Octavius Nephew of Ceſar, as deſcended from his Siſter, had een 
by his Uncle created Generel of the Horſe for one year, after he had made 
that Dignity annual, to the intent that many of his Friends might enjÞy it 
one after the other. But becauſe he was yet too young, he had ſent hiln to 
| Apollonia a City ſituate on the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, to ſtudy and l:arn 
the Art of War, till ſuch time as he ſhould take him along with him agkunſt 
the Parthians. In the mean time ſeveral Cornets of Horſe that wete in 
Macedon came by turns to attend him, that he might be the better inſtruQ- 
ed by exerciſing them, and there came likewiſe very often Tribunes ard 0- 
ther Officers to pay their reſpe&tsto himin quality of _ Kinſman, and 
he receiving all Men with great kindneſs, reſpect and civility, gaineJ to 
himſelf the hearts of the whole Army. He had been now fix Months at 
Apollonia, when one Evening news was brought him that Cefar had beer 
flainin full Senate by his molt intimate Friends, who had at that time grear 
power in the City, and becauſe there was none that could give him any |far- 
ther account, fear ſeized upon him, not knowing whether the Senate had 
contributed to the aCtion, or whether it were a conſpiracy of particular 
Men, whether thoſe guilty of it were puniſhed, or whether they were'yert 


living, or laſtly, whether the people had declared for them or no. Here- 


upon his Roman Friends gave him advice to retire to the Army in AZacedoy 
for his ſecurity, where, if he underſtood it an attempt of particular per- 
lons, he might take heart and revenge Ceſar, and ſome Officers there were, 
offered to be his Guides, and ſerve him as Guards in the way. But his No- 
ther and Philip his Father-in-law wrote tohim not tobe too preſumptuolas, 
that he ſhould undertake nothing rafhly, but remember that Ceſar atrer ha- 
ving avercome all his Enemies was ſlain by thoſe Friends he had moſt corifi- 
dence in, that a private condition, atleaſt for ſome time would beft ſecure 
him, but that however he ſhould return to Rome accompanyed with ſome of 
his faithful Friends. To them he gave credence, and without knowing 
what had happened ſince Ceſar's death, bid adieu to the Officers of the Ar- 
my, and paſſed the Sea. He would not land at Brund:ſizzz ( becauſe nor 
being ſure of that Garriſon, he was wary of falling into his Eneml.es 
hands) but at another little Ciry not far diſtant from Brundsſium called 
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Lnpia, where he ſojourned ſome time. "Thete receiving Letters which con- 
tained the particulars of the Aiſaſſinate , of the lorrow wherewith the 
people had reſented it, of his Will, and the Decree ot the Senate, his 
Friends were of opinion, that he would be obliged lo much tlie more tg 
ſtand in fear of Ceſar's Enemies being his Son and Heir, and therefore ex- 
horted him to refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, but he judging it 
would be an infamy for him.not to revenge Ceſar, marched towards Brwy- 
duſiam, having ſent ſome of his people before to diſcover it any of the Af. 
ſaſſines were there in Ambuſcade. But when the Garriſon of the City 
coming forth to meer him, had received him as Ceſar's Son, he took heart, 
facrificed to the Gods, and forthwith cauſed himſelt to be called Czar, 
"Tis the Roman cuſtom to take with the name of their Family the name of 
their adoptive Father, but he quite changed his, and inſtead of Oevius 
the Son of Ofavius, would be called Czſar the Son of Ceſar. As ſoon as 
he had taken this name, the people flocked in from all parts to complemeny 
him, not only his Father's Friends, Freed Men and Slaves, but likewiſe 
the Soldiers who convoyed Proviſions and Money to the Army in Macedo. 
ia, or which brought to Brunduſium Tribute and other Monies levyedin 
the Provinces. Being therefore encouraged by the concourſe of fo vaſt a 
Multitude, by the glorious name of Cer, and by the afteQtion all Men 
profeſſed to bear him, he took his way towards the City with a conſidera- 
ble Train, which dayly like a Torrent grew greater. . So that now heno 
more feared open force, but took ſo much the more care to ſecure himſelf 
from ſecret ambuſhes, becauſe he knew not the greatelt part of thoſe that 
accompanied him. As for the Cities, there were lome had no great affeQi- 
on forhim, but the Veterans or old Soldiers to whom Ceſar had lately given 
Lands ran from the Colonies to offer themſelves to this young Captain, 
They deplored the death of their BenefaCtor, declared againſt 4»thoxy who 
hadlet ſo horrid a crime go unpuniſhed, and proteſted they would bethe 
revengers of it, if he would pleaſc to head them. He praiſed them, ex- 
horted them to preſerve this good will of theirs to another Seaſon, and {6 
ſent them home. Being come near to Zerraciza about * four hundred Fur- 


longs from Rome , news was brought him, that the Conſuls had taken 


from Brutus and Caſſizs the Governments of Syria and Macedoz, inſtead of 
which,and to comfort them they had given them two lefſer,to wit,Cyrexeand 
the Iſland of Crete ; that ſome Exiles were returned to the City ; that they 
had ſent for Pompey, made ſome Senators according to Ce/ar's Memoirs, 
with many other matters. When he was arrived at Rome he found his Mo- 
ther and Faher-in-law and all thoſe who had any care of his Aﬀairs in great 
fear and trouble, becauſe of the Senates averſion for Ceſar, the Decree paſt 
for diſcharging the Murderers from crime, and the pride of Anthovy now 
grown powerful in the City, who had neither gone himſelf nor ſent out 
any to meet the Son of Ceſar. He quieted their trouble by telling them he 
would go himſelf to Yathony as the younger to the elder, and as a private 
perſon to a Conſul, that he would pay his reſpeCts te the Senate as he was 
obliged in duty, that as for the Decree itpaſled in a time when no Man 
oppoſed it, but now that one was found to proſecute, the people would 
reach forth a ſtrong hand, the Senate would give life to the authority of the 
Laws, the immortal Gods would ſuſtain the juſtice of his cauſe, and perhaps 
Anthony himſelf would be concerned for it. As for his part he could not 


* refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, without doing injury to Cefar's me- 


mory, and injuſtice to the Roman People, in not paying what had been left 


them by his Will, that he had much rather not only hazard _ - 
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ſaffer death it ſelf, than after having been made choice of by C eſar 3 FP 
all other perſons in the World, ſhew himſelf unworthy of that Great Man's 
Choice. ' Then turning to his Mother, he pronounced thole words df 4 


chifles to Thets.- 


Oh ! let me die, or let my Fengeance yield 
Some Satisfaition for my Friend thus kald. 

He added, that this Diſcourſe had given Immortality to Achilles, peck 
ally being purſued to EffeQs ; and that tor his part Ce/ar had not only een 
his Friend but his Father, his Comrade buthis Captain ; who had notheen 
ſain in fair War, but wretchedly maſſacred in full Senate. Hereupch his 
Mother changing her fear intojoy, embraced him as alone worthy to be Son 
to Ceſar ; and with many powerful expreſſions exhorted him to executi: his 
Reſolutions. However, ſhe adviſed him rather to employ Policy and Pati- 
ence, than open Violence, Ceſar having praiſed her Counſel, and promi- 
{&d to follow it, towards the Evening diſmiſſed his Friends, giving theta or- 
der to meet him next Morning early upon the place with as much Company 
as they could bring. There he comes up to Cazus, Anthony's Brother, Pre- 
tor of the City, and declared to him that he accepted the Adoption; for it 
was the Cuſtom among the Romans to have Adoptions authorized by the 
Pretors. After having cauſed his Declaration to be regiſtred, he wetit off 
from the place, to go'feck out Anthony, who was then at Pompey's Gardens, 
which Ce/ar had given to him. They let him waita good while at the 
Gate, which made him ſuſpeCt that 4zrhopy had no Lodick for him , but 
at laſt being entreg, there paſſed nothing but civil and obliging words from 
one to the other : And when Ceſar was to diſcourle of the Buſineſs about 
which he came, he ſpoke in this manner: 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


a Y Father (for the AﬀeRtion Ce/ar had for you, and your Acknow- 

- © ledgments, oblige me to call youſo.) Iapplaud what you have 
& Jone for him, and ſhall ever own the Obligation : But pray give my Grief 
© the liberty totell you, that there are ſome things I cannot approve. Whilſt 
* Ceſar was murdered you was not there, for his Murderers had ſtopped 
* you atthe Gate ; otherwiſe you had either faved his lite, or periſhed with 
: fm : butif yourlols were inevitable, Iam glad that you were not there. 
©* After this, when ſome endeavoured to decree Rewards tothe Murderers, 
« as if they had {laina Tyrant, you generouſly oppoſed it ; for which, like- 
* wiſe, Iam infinitely obliged to you. Though certain it is they hail alſo 
reſolved to make a Riddance of you ; not as rhe future Revenger of Cleſar's 
© death (which we believe) but (as they ſay) for fear there ſhould remainat- 
«ter him a Succeſſor in the Tyranny. Though after the Attion theſe People 
* who ſaid they had ſlaina Tyrant, being ſenſible they were guilty of Mur- 
« der, fled to the Capitol ; either as Criminals to ſeek tor Retuge in| Sa- 
© cred Place, or as Enemies to ſerze upon the Fortrefs- How then tould 
#.hey obtain an Amneſty, arid a Decree forbidding any Proſecution of Ju- 
« ſtice for this Action, unleſs by corrupting with Moncy ſome of the Senate 
* and People ? Butbeing Conlul, you ought to have taken care on which 
Part 
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" Part was the Plurality of Voices : and preſiding in the Sette, had you vo- 
« ted againſt them, you had carried it, and reduced to your Opinion thoſe 
« who had been deceived. Onthe Contrary, you delivered to the Murde. 


« rers ſome of your own Houſe in Hoſtage, and lent them to them into the 


« Capitol ; but I will think you were conſtrained to it by thoſe that were 
« ſuborned. Then when after that Noble Funeral-Oration you made, the 
<« Will being read, the People who yet had Ceſar freſh in memory, carry- 
«ing Fire to burn his Murderers Houſes, though then torbearing it in ta- 
* your of their Neighbours ; when on the Morrow they twice returned tg 
« Arms, why did not you affiſt them ? Why did not you head them with 
« Sword and Torch in your Hand ? Why did you not do Juſtice your ſelf? 
<« Did you expett other Judgment againſt Publick Criminals ? You the 
« Friend of Ceſar, you Conſul, you 4thozy, you who could make uſe of the 
« Power of your Office to put todeath * Marius, have let Murderers eſcape: 
* Nay, have ſuffered-ſome of them to retire into the Provinces, whoſe Go- 
« yvernments they muſt needs unjuſtly hold, — maſſacred him from 
* whom they held them. Ir is true, that being Conſuls, you and Dolobells, 
* you have done well to take from them Syria and Macedor , and certainly 
© I had been much obliged to you for it, had you not at the ſame time gran- 
© ted them Cyrexe and Crete ; giving Governments to Fugitives, to fortifie 
« themſelves againſt me. Is it not likewiſe by your conlent that Decimus, 
*« one of the Murderers of my Father, as well as the reſt, holds the hither 
«Gaul? You may tell me perhaps itis by Decree of the Senate 3 but you 
< have approved it, you fat as Preſident ; you, who more than any Man 
« elſe, ought to have oppoſed it, even for your proper Intereſt. Well might 
* you, in favour of them, aſſent to their Indempnity andgImpunity ; but to 
« give them Governments and Dignities 1s to do an 1njury to Ceſar, and 
© make aſcorn of your ſelf. Grief makes me ſay things dilproportionateto 
* my Age, and to the reſpect Tbear you : But I ſpeak to the moſt aſſured of 
« Ceſar's Friends ; to him whom he advanced in Honours and Dignities, 
« and who poſſibly had at this preſent been his adopted Son, had he known 
<* you could have reſolved with your ſelf to pals from the Race of Hercules, 
* to that of &/Exeas ; that was his only doubt when he thought of maki 

* choice of a Succeſſor. Ibeſcech you therefore, Anthony, by thoſe Gol 
* that preſide over Friendſhip, by Cez/ar's ſelf, that you would yet change 
« ſomething of what you have done, for you may do it if you will ; orat 
* leaſt, that you will aid me in revenging my Father's death, with the aſfi- 
«ſtance of the People, and of all thoſe who yet perſevere in the afteQion 
* they once bore him. Tf you have any fear of thoſe people, or of the Se- 
*nate, I only deſire you would not oppoſe my deſigns. As for any thing 
* elſe, you know the ſtate of my Aﬀairs. That Iam obliged to pay the people 
* what my Father left them, and that ſpeedily, leſt the benefit being delay- 
* ed, remain without acknowledgment; and that I become the occaſion that 
«thoſe who ought to be ſent tothe Colonies ſtay longer in the City. Where- 
* fore I deſire, that of all that wascarried to your Houle, to be the better 
* ſecured after my Father's death, the richeſt and moſt pretious things may 
** be yours; Tonly demand that Silver Meney he had raiſed for. thole Wars 
* he was preparing to make, that I may pay thoſe Legacies he left to the 
* People ; and I ſhall content my ſelf at preſent if you furniſh me with fo 
** much as 1s neceſſary to pay three hundred thouſand Men what 1s due to 
*themby the Head. I wouldentreat you if Idurſt, to lend me wherewith- 
*allto pay the reſt, or be my Security for taking 1t up at Intereſt out of the 
* Treaſury, till ſuch time as the Goods left by this Succeſſion are fold, in 


* which I ſhall labour Might and Main. Anthony 
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Anthony aſtoniſhed at the freedom taken by this Young Man, and at that 
noble confidence, which he did not expeCt from a perſon of his age : And 
being offended that he had treated him with no more reſpe&t ; bur eſpecially 
that he had demanded back the Money ; anſwered him in theſe terms. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


t Y Son, if Ceſar with his Succeſſion and his Name had likewiſe left 
* you the Empire, you have reaſon to demand of me an Account 
«of the Adminiſtration of Publick Afﬀairs, and it is but juft that I ſhould 
«ove it you ; but the Roman People having never given the Sovereign 
«Power tO any Perſon by Succeſſion, not to the Kings themſelves, whom 
«they have expelled, 'and bound themſclves by Oath never more to ſuffer 
*them (a thing which the Conſpirators reproachyour Father with, ſaying, 
* they have ſlaina King, and not a Magiltrate) there is therefore no neceſſity 
*T ſhould give you an Account of what concerns the Publick, and I likewiſe 
* diſcharge you of all Obligations you are willing to be bound in to me, for 
*Thave done nothing for your ſake, and have only had in proſpeQ the Pub- 
Tick Good in all my Aftions, except only one, whereby I have rendred a 
*{gnal Service both to Ceſar and to you : For if for my own ſecurity, and 
"*toavoid Envy, Thad permitted them to decree Rewards to the Conſpira- 
Urators, as having ſlain a Tyrant, Ceſar had been declared a Tyrant, to 
* whom neither Reſpect nor Honour was due ; for the Roman Laws reqiire 
* that Tyrant's Bodies be caſt into the Draught, their Memory aboliſhed, 
©* and their Goods confilcate. Out of a fear leſt this might happen, I ſtrove 
© hard for Ceſar, to preſerve his Glory immortal, and to caule his Funerals 
"tobe publickly folemnized. I feared neither danger nor envy, though 1 
* had to deal with violent people, accuſtomed to Murthers, and who (as you 
know) had already conſpired againſt me , and that the Senate were incli- 
*ned to miſchief againſt your Father, becauſe he had uſurped the Sovereign 
© Authority overthat Body. Yet I choſe rather torun all theſe hazards, and 
"ſhould rather have undergone all manner of misfortunes, than have ſuffe- 
"red that Ceſar, the Greateſt of Men, and the molt happy in many thirigs, 
*2nd whom I eſteemed the moſt worthy of Glory of any Man of this Age, 
"ſhould have been deprived of Honour and Sepulture. The Dangers to | 
«* which I have expoſed my ſelf have gained you all that Ce/ay poſſeſſed ; his 
"Family, his Name, his Dignities, his Goods ; and ſurely you ought rather 
«to thank me, than blame my ConduQ, if I have yielded to ſome thing, to 
*coftent the Senate, or given recompence to thoſe to whom it was due, or 
* done whatſoever it were for any reaſon T thought neceſſary ; old as I am, 
, *and you yet but a young Man. Butthis ſhall ſuffice as to that matter. As 
*for what you would object that I aſpire tothe Dominion, I have no ſuch 
*thoughts, though I do not think my ſelf unworthy ; nor is it any inſlp- 
* portable thing to me to be left out of Ce{ar's Will, contenting my ſelf to 
"be deſcended of a Race that derives its Original from Hercs/es. As for 
*the Money youtalk of borrowing out of the Treaſury to ſerve your own 
* Occaſions, believe that you do bur jeſt ; unleſs, as it is probable, you 


* have not heard that your Father lef: the Treaſury empry ; and that — 
*bs 
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« he made himſelf Maſter of the Empire, all the publick Moneys that were 
« before carried thither, were after carried to his Houle, where among his 
* Goods they will be found when we ſhall decree a Search to be made for 
« them, which will be done without giving any offence to the dead Ceſar : 
<« Or were he living, he would not refuſe to give an Account of his Admini- 
* ſtration, as it is but juſt he ſhould. Betides, many private Perſons pre. 
« tend a Right to thoſe Goods, and will not quit them to you without Iryal, 
<« Nor was there {ſo much Silver brought to my Houle as you imagine, nor 
« havel any of it left ; for it was all divided, as being a Tyrant*s Mony, a- 
« mong the Magiſtrates and chief Men of the City, except only Dolobells 
© and my Brethren. Andif you ſhould chance to find out any, you will hot 
* if you be wiſe, giveitto the people ; butemploy it to appeaſe ſuch asmay 
&« dammage you : and if they themſelves be wiſe, they will ſend away the 
* people to the Colonies : For the People, as you may have lately learnt out 
* of Greek Books, are a thing of no ſtability, but ever floating to and fro 
©* like Waves of the Sea, as it has often happened in our Republick ; where 


<« the People, after having raiſed up tothe Skies thoſe that courted their Fa. 


* your, atterwards brought them on their Knees. 


Ceſar angred at theſe words, for the moſt part injurious, retired, invoking 
oft times hs Father, and calling him by his name. Suddainly after he pur 
to Sale the Goods come to him by this Succeſſion, and exhorted the People 
to aſſiſt him in the geod deſign he had for them againſt 42thony his Ene- 
my, who openly oppoſed him ; and againſt the Senate, who had decreed 
Inquiſition to be made for Publick Moneys. Many perſons began to fear 
Ceſar, as young as he was, becauſe of his Father's Liberality to the Soldiers 
and People, whole afte&tions he was now abſolutely gaining by the Diſtriby- 
tion he was about to make ; ſo that moſt judged he would not long continue 
in the Condition of a private Perſon : But they feared much more leſt 4x 
thony coming to an Accommodation with this: Young Man, full of Glory 
and Riches,ſhould ſeize onthe Sovereign Power as well as Cz/ar.In the mean 
time they were well fatisfied toſce them at this diſcord, becauſe one ſerved 
now as an obſtacle to another's deſigns ; and by the Inquiſition after Publick 
Moneys, of which they believed a great part would be found in Ce/ar's Cof- 
fers,his Heir would become poor, and the Treaſury rich.Dayly likewiſe were 
Proceſſes formed about the Lands poſſeſſed by Cz/ar ; ſome demanding them 
as their particular Right, others pretending they belonged to the Publick, as 
being confiſcated from proſcribed or baniſhed Perſons. Anthony or Dolebel- 
{a, his Colleague, were Judges of moſt partof theſe ; andif ſome happened 
to be tryed before other Judges, Ceſar was as hardly uſed out of favour to 
Anthony, though he produced Authentick ContraQts of the Purchaſe made 
by his Father ; and likewiſe pleaded the laſt Decree of the Senate, by which 
all that Ceſar had done was ratified. - They affronted him likewiſe by a thow 
{and Inſolencies out of the preſence of the Judges ; from which Pedizs and 
Pinarius, to whom Ceſar had likewiſe by Will left part of the Inheritance, 


were aotexempt. Upon complaint made to 4zthoay of the Outrages they, * 


as well as Ceſar, ſuffered ; ſhewing him the Decree of the Senate ; and tek 
ling him, that if there were ſome Lands unjuſtly uſurped by Ceſar, they 
were ready to pay the value of them ; butthat it was juſt all the reſt Ceſ 
had done ihould beallowed. He anfwered, that poſſibly the Decree meant 
not any thing at preſent in queſtion, and that the.very words in which ut 


was expreſſed ought be interpreted according to the' Senate's intention ; 
who 
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who, having the Indempnity only in view, would not touch upon what was 
paſt ; not thatthey approved it, nor in conſideration of death ; but becauſe 
it was then expedient to aCt fo, and neceſſary to appeaſe the people: That it 
was not equal to have more conſideration of the words of a Decree, than of 
the mind of the Judges ; and to deny Audience to {6 many Citizens whom 
the Civil Wars had ſpoiled of their Goods, and thoſe of their Predeceſſors; 
in fayour of a young.Man, who now beholding himſelf richer than his con- 
dition could make him hope to be, employed nor his Riches in Liberalities, 
but in making of Creatures to bring to etfeCt his ambitious deſigns.  Ne- 
vertheleſs, for what concerned them when they ſhould receive trom (Ceſar 
what part of the Inheritance belonged tothem, he would maintain them in 
it. After this Anſwer of Anthony's, Ceſar's Coheirs defired their ſhares of 
the Inheritance, for fear of loſing them by reaſon of the many Suits\com- 
menced ; not for their ſakes, but Cejar's : However, ſoon after they again 
reſtored it into his hands. After this, the time of the Plays wherewith Zru- 
tus, as Pretor, ought to divert and _ the Citizens, drawing nigh, Caius, 
Brother to Azthoxy, his Colleague, who adminiſtred that Charge in his ab- 
ſence, had taken care of them ; and to that purpoſe made magnificent Pre- 
parations, out of hopes that the People charmed by thoſe Spectacles, ſhould 
vote Brutus and his Companions Return. Ceſar onhis part, the better to 
gain the multitude, {till as he received any Moneys by the Sale of the Goods 
of the Inheritance, pur it into the hands of the chiet Men of the Tribes, to 
diſtribute to ſuch as firſt demanded it : And going to all places where theſe 
Sales were made, gave order to the publick Cryers to appraile all at leſs than 
it was worth, becaule of the uncertain ſuccels of the Law-Suits, and' that 
he might diſpatch paying what he ought by his Father's Will. Theſe our: 
ſes increaſed the People's affection tohim, and they were moved to compaſ- 
fion for the unjuſt Perſecutions under which he ſuffered. But when' they 
faw that beſides the Goods of this Succeſſion, he likewiſe expoled to Sale his 
own Patrimony, with all that he had elſewhere, arid with that his Mother's 
Lands, rhoſe of Philip; and Pedins and Pinarins ſhares too ; and all this to 
furniſh him for the payment of Legacies ; as if he could not raiſe Money e- 
nough by {elling Ceſzr's Goods, by reaſon of his Enemies Lets and Vexati- 
ons. Then the People, perſwaded that this Liberality proceeded from him- 
ſelf, and not from the firſt Ce/ar, adored this young Man ; applauding his 
Patience and Generoſity, and proteſting they would not much longer ſuffer 
Anthony's Infolence : And 1n truth they evidenced it at thoſe Spectacles that 
Brutus exhibited at fuch vaſt Expence ; for when ſome, bribed to that pur- 
poſe, cryed out that BrYut#s and Caſſius ſhould be recalled, and that the reſt of 
the Sroftators ſeemcd inclined to pity them, a great number of the People 
running on ina Croud, made the Plays to ceaſe till ſuch time as thoſe who 
demanded their Return were {ilent. So that Ceſar having made Bratur and 
Caſſius loſe the hopes of their Return by means of their Plays, they reſolved 
to ſeize by force of Syria and Macedon, to which they had been a = nted 
by the Senate, before Anthony and Dolobella. That young Conſul being 
hereof advertized, {ſpeedily advances towards Syria by the way of Aſiz, 
through which he paſſed to gather inthe Money of that Province. But 2-- 
thony judging he {hould have occaſion of Forces, and not being ignorant that 
the Army of Macedon was compoled of excellent Troops ; that they were 
ſix Legions, ftore of Archers arid Light-armed Foot, beſides the Horle, and 
all Proviſions neceſfary ; andthat this Army ought to be commanded by 
Dolobella, to whom the Senate had given Commiſion for the Parthian War, 
to which Ceſar had deſigned it, he began tocaſt about how to make po 
Rrr talte? 
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Maſter of it, the rather becauſe of the nearnels of places; for it was bue 
croſſing the Tonian Sea, to bring it forthwith into /ra/y. Ar the ſame time 
a report wasTailed, that the Getes hearing of Ceſar's death made Inroads 
into Macedon, and ſpoiled the Province, which gave -4thony an oppor- 
tunity of demanding the Army of the Senate, to chaſtife the Getes againſt 
whom Ceſar had intention to employ them betore he proceeded on lus Ex. 
pedition againſt Parthia, where at preſent all things were quiet. 1 he Senate 
{lighted not the report, but ſent People into the Province to enquire into 
the truth; and Anthony, utterly to remove all fear and all ſuſpicion that 
might be had of him, made a Law whereby all perſons were forbid, be ir 
upon what occaſion ſoever it would, to propoſe the creating a Dictator, or 
to accept of the DiQatorſhip, and that whoever acted contrary to this Law, 
might Feely and with impunity be by any one {lain. Thus having deceiy. 
ed the Fathers, and promiſed by a Treaty made with Do/ob<1/2's Friends, 
that he would give him one Legion, he was choſen General of the Army 
of Macedon, and forthwith gave Directions to his Brother Cazzs to make 
all ſpeed to the Army with the Ordinance of the Senate. - Mean while, 
thoſe who had been ſent into Macedon to inform themſelves of the repo; 
ſpread abroad, being returned, ſaid they had ſeen no Getes, but added 
Cobain it were ſO indeed, or that they were ſuborned to it by 4athoay ) 
that there was reaſon to fear, that if the Army were drawn out of the 
Province, that they would make Inroads. Whilſt theſe things paſſed at 
Rome, Brutus and Caſſius made Leviesof Men and Moneys, and Z7reborius 
who commanded in a fortified thoſe Cities for them. He would not ſuf: 
fer Dolobellato enter into Pergamns, nor into Syrxa, but only gave hima 
place without the Walls of $--yr-aas to a Conſul. He, incenſed at this re- 
fuſal, attempted to force the City, wherein not ſucceeding, 77ebonins pro- 
miſed to give himentrance into Zpheſ#s, and commanded his people to fol- 
low the Conſul at ſome diſtance, but they ſeeing him depart towards the 
Dusk of the Evening, thinking there was nothing more to fear, leaving a 

few of their companions to follow him, returned to Syrm:, Dolobells 

laid an ambuſh for this ſmall company, cut them in pieces, and the ſame 

night finding S2yr24 defenceleſs, ſcaled the Walls, 7rebonizs ſurpriſed in 

his Bed, began to beg the Soldiers to carry him before the Conſul,to whom 

he ſaid he would go without conſtraint, But one of the Centurions mock- 

ing, told him ; 7 how mayſt yo, but thou muſt leave thy Head ; for we have no 

orders to carry thee to the Conſul, but to bring him thy Head: And fo in good 

earneſtcut off his Head, which Do/obel/a as ſoon as it was day cauſed to be 

placed over the Tribunal, where the Pretor was wont to give audience. 

The Soldiers and the Pedees mad againſt him, becauſe he was a Partner in 

the Conſpiracy, and had entertained nthony with diſcourſe at the Gate of 
the Palace, whilſt they ſlew Cz/ar within, uſed a thouſand indignities to the 

reſt of his Body, playing with his Head as with a Bowl, which they trowl- 

ed to one another upon the Pavement, till it was all in pieces. And this 
was the firſt of the Conipirators that was puniſhed. 


Now Anthozy had a deſign to bring the Army of Macedon into Za'y, 
but not finding a pretence to do it, he demanded of the Senate, that in- 
ſtead of Macedon they would give him the Cifalpine Gan/, where at preſent 
Decimus Brutus Albinus commanded, beſides he remembred that Cefar 
parted from this Province when he began that War wherein he van- 
quiſhed Pompey. But now when they ſaw he would march the Army into 


Gaz!, and not into Zaly, the Fathers judging he asked this Province only 
ko 
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toſerve himſelf againſt them, began to make diſcovery of his ill intentions; 
and to repent that they had granted Macedon: nay, lome of them wrote 
particularly to Decimes, that he ſhould fortifie himlelf in his Province, and 
make new Levies of what Men and Money he could, leſt 4zthony ſhould do 
him any violence, ſo much they feared and hated him togerher. Anthony 
theretore refuſed by the Senate, reſolved to carry the Province by a De- | 
cree of the People, as formerly Czar had done the ſame, and Dolobels | 
lately Syria, and the more to tetrifie the Senate, he ſent order to his Bro» | 
ther Caius forthwith to paſs over the Army to —_— Mean while | 
the Zdile Croronivs making preparation for the Plays, which he would give / 
to delight the people, Celer cauſed a Chair of Gold and a Crown to be 
placed for his Father, a thing granted by the Decree of the Senate, to be \ 
done in all Plays to perpetuity. Upon which the Adile having faid that 
he would oo” cen that Honour to Ceſar in Plays he exhibited at his own 
Cuarges, he ſummoned him before Anthony in yn of Conſul, and the 
Conful ſaying he would propoſe the buſineſs to the Senate, he angrily an- 
' ſwered, Propoſe it then, | in the mean time will place the Chair there as the/ 
Decree permits. Anthony incenſed with this anſwer, not only forbid him 
todo it at this time, butin ſome Plays afterwards which Ceſar himſelf /ex- 
hibited in Honour of Yexxs, according to his Father's Inſtitution when he 
dedicated to her a Temple in the place and the place it ſelf. This aQtion of 
Ant hony's begat him the publick hate, ' as'not proceeding ſo much from en- 
vy to the young Ceſar, as ingratitude to his Father : wherefore Cz/as\fol- 
lowed by a multitude of people as his Guards, went through the City, 
ſtirring up againft Anthony all thoſe who had received benefits from his Fa- 
ther, or born Arms under him, beſeeching them not to ſuffer him to be af- 
fronted in that manner, nor permit Anthony todo ſo greatan injury to their 
General and BenefaQtor, but that they would atleaſt labour for themſelves ,\ 
for could they be ſecure of enjoying any thing Ceſar had given them it him- | 
ſelf were deprived of Honours had been granted by Decree of the Senate ?/ 
And when he came into any great place of the City, he might be heard 
cry out with a loud voice ; hy am not 7 the only cauſe ( Anthony ) that 
thou declareſt againſt Cziar, and inrecompence of ſo many Benefits received by 
thee, returneſt on him ſuch violent outrages. Diſcharge, 4 beg thee, thy rage 
on me alone ; but touch not his Goods till the Citizens are payed what he by will 
them. After that, take the reſt , for as for my part, though 7be poor, 7 
be but too well contented to be Heir to the Glory of my Father, and. of his 
liberality to his Citizens, provided it may not be unprofitable to them. Upon 
this diſcourſe the whole multitude drew together, and cryed out 
nny againſt Anthony. Whereupon Anthony having uttered 
bitter threats againſt - Ceſar, and what he tltreatened com 
to publick knowledge, Mens minds were the more inflamed aga! 
him ; infomuch that the very Officers of his Guards who had born 
Arms under Ceſar, and who were at qa in t eſteem with 
the Conſul, beſought him to be no more ſo vigorous, both for their ſakes 
and his own proper intereſt, he having himſelf had command under yi. wt 
and being obliged to him for his fortune. Azthony acknowledging that what 
they ſaid was true, and beſides conſidering that he ſtood 1n need of (Ce- 
ſer's credit with the people to obtain the Government of Gaul, yielded to 
their Remonſtrance, ſwearing that he was not ingrateful towards C2/ar, 
and that he had manifeſted this change of affeQtion to no other-end, but 
that a young Man a little too haughty for his age, and who bore no reſpe& 
either-to Ancients or Magiſtrates ſhould ſomewhat ſtand correQed ; = 
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that in good truth he had need of correQion, bur yet for the Prayers ſake 
they had made him, he would lay aſide all animoſity and reſume his former 
inclinations, provided Ceſar would for the tuture be more moderate. The 
Tribunes ſatisfied with this anſwer, engaged them toan Enterview, where 
after ſome complaints of of one another they were reconciled. 


 - Soon after, Anthony preferred the Decree touching the Government of 
Gaxl. The Senate were afraid, and took a relolution to hinder it, if the 
Conſul demanded their approbation, and to oppole it by means of the Tri- 
bunes, if without ſpeaking to the Senate he ſought to have it ratifyed by the 
ple. Nay, there were ſome Senators of opinion to ſet that Province at 
hes, ſo formidable ſeemed it tothem, becauſe lying ſonear Rome. 4s. 
#hony on the other ſide reproached them that they had given that Province 
to Decimns one of Ceſar's Murderers, and yet made a difficulty of truſtin 
him with it, becauſe he had not murdered him that conquered it, = 
brought it under their obedience, by which he accuſed them of openly al. 
lowing the ation. The day for approbation of the Decree being come, 
the Senate had given orders that the Votes ſhould be taken by the Tribes, 
but thoſe of Anthony's Party having aſſembled the people before day, all 
ed them of purpoſe by Centuries. Though the multitude had anaverſun 
for Anthony, yet forbore they not now to tavour him for Ce/ar's ſake, who 
was preſent at the aſſembly ſoliciting for him out of fear, leſt Decimus one 
of thoſe who flew his Father ſhould command with an Army in ſo comme- 
dious a Province, and likewile to gratifie Anthony with whom he. was ney- 
ly reconciled, and from whom in his tura he expeQted ſome favour. I 
rt, the Tribunes of the People not at all oppoling it, for 4nthony had 
ained them, the Decree was ratifyed, and the Conſul having now a play- 
ible pretence cauſed the Army to-paſs over into /ta/y. Art length one of 
the Tribunes being dead, and Ce/ar loliciting for Flammiuvs who made uit 
for this Dignity, the people imagining that he did indeed deſire it for him: 
felf, but durft not ask it becauſe he was too young, , would needs by 
Vote declare hun Tribune : on the other fide, the Senate envyed Him thus 
increaſe of Honour, as fearing leſt being made Tribune he ſhould ſarnmon 
before the people thoſe who had ſlain his Father. Whereupon Anthony 
violating the Friendſhip he had newly ſwornto Cz/ar, or 5% anna of the 
Senate, whom he wavld fain ape, becauſe they were offended at the De- 
eree of the P concerning Gawd, iſlued a Decrec of the Conſul, where- 
by he prohibited Cefar from conferring Liberalities upon any perſon contra- 
ry to Law, upon pain of puniſhment. This Decree which made appear 
Futhoa)”s gratitude to Ceſar, and which was injurious both to the young 
Ceſar and the People, ftirred up the minds of the multitude, and ir was ve- 
fy likely, that. at the Aſſembly to be called, ſome tumult would happen, 
that frithony hunfelf wasafraid, and contenting himſelf with the num- 
ber of-the- Ertbunes ;already-in the City, prevented the aſſembling of the 
People. As for Cajer, ſeeing that 4=thony declared openly agaialt him, 
he difpatched e throughout the Colonies that ke had eſtabliſhed,. to 


let thern.know the wrong he ſuffered, and to ſound their mclinations. He 
ſent likewiſe forne of his Confidents to-Azthozy's Army, mixed among thoſe 
whohkad the Convoy of Proviſions, giving them 6 a ro do their utmoſt 
to draw. the bravettto his ſide, and privily ro.drop Libels amoug the Sgl- 
. Giers. Whil Cefar was thus employed, the fame Officers of Lnthony's 
Guards before mentioned laying hald on the: accaſion ſpake to himin this 
manger: i 
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The 'Oration of the Officers of Anthony's 
Guards. 


Rr / Z have a certain know dee that Czfar?s Murderers hate us 'as much 

as him, ts and all thaſe who under his command have extended the 

bounds of the Roman Empire, and yet dayly employ all their pow*# to 2xtend 
them , that we are expoſed to their Ambuſhes, and that the Senate favonrs 
them, Newvertheleff, after their being chaſed hence by the People we huve re- 
Ys courage, ſeeing Cxlar was not deſtitute of Friends, who Ti renmembred 
bs Benefits, and preſerved their acknowledgments. / But above all, we are aſ- 
fared of” the Friendſhip between you, and of your expexience in War, being the 
reateſt Captiin of the Are mext him, and the moſt tepable to command. Bat 
tauſe our Enemies ſpringing up afreſh, endeavour to Fi upon Syria and Ma- 


&don, and make Levies of 


my cauſe onr Enemies to ſucceed in their Enterpriſes. Wherefore we intreat 


Jaw, that in acknowledaments of Czlar's Favours and Benefits, for the common 
ſetwity of all us, againſt whom you have never yet had cauſe of complaint, and 
likewiſe for your own intereſt, you aſſiſt Czlar to take vengeance of the Marder- 


&s of his Father, whilſt it is im your power to dv it, hewill be therewitheonteat, 
and you will ifterwards live withaut trouble, aud we diſcharged of our feurs for 
you, and for our ſelves. 


To this Diſcourſe 4»thony made Anſwer. 


Anthonys Anlwer to the Officers of his 
Guards. 


*\ 7 On know with what paſſion Talways loved Ceſar as long as he lived, 
| « 2nd that there were no dangers to which I expoſed not my felf ro 
* preſ-rve his Authority. You kitow it, I fay, you who followed him e- 
*very where, and were prefent atall his Actions: and I grant there'\ts no 
*ne&d of Witneks to prove that his AﬀeCtion and Eſteem for me laſted to his 
*very end. His Marderers having perfect knowledge of all this, had 
'* once reſolved to have difpatched me at the fame time, believing whilft I 
* remained alive they could never perfe&tly accompliſh their delign}; and 
© he that diverred them from theſe thoughts did it not for my fake, but to 


*givea fairer Gloſs to their crime, that it might be thought they deligned 


* fot ſo much to revenge themſelves of many Enemies, as to kill one Ty- 
"Farit, Who then would thinkafrer fomany obhgations as I have m_ 
X 6c e 


nand Money to wage War upon ws, Feciny® the 
Senate cauſes Decimus to prepare againſs you, and that in the mean all your 
thoughts aud cares are employed inthe differences you have with the young Cz- 
far, we fear, and not without reaſon, that in the Har now threatening ia, may; 
which indeed we have upon us, there happen not ſome diviſion amongſt us, which 


vItt, 
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« ed from Ceſar, I ſhould range my ſelf on his Enemies Party, or that 1 

« ſhould willingly pardon his death to thoſe who attempted my own life, as 

« the young Ceſar imagines ? How then after Indemnity did they obtain 

« Governments? for you impute to me this fault which the Senate com- 

<« mitted. Hearken a little how is happened : Cz/ar being ſlain in full Se- 

« nate, fear ſeiſed all the world, and my ſelf more than any one, becauſe | 

« was his Friend, and yet knew not exactly whether there were a Conſpi- 

« racy, or who were the Conſpirators. The People were in tumult, the - 
« Murderers had gained the Capitol with the Gladiators, and. ſuffered ny 

« qnetoenter, the Senate favoured them, which to this day they do, and 

« were ready to decree them rewards, as having ſlain a Tyrant, whichif it 

« had come to paſs, we muſt have all reſolved to periſh as that Tyrants 

« Friends. In the midſt of all this turmoil, fear and trouble, *tis no won- 

« der if 1 loſt my Judgment: however, if you weigh the extremity in 

« which I was with what I have done, you will find I neither wanted bold. 

«neſs in the midſt of danger, nor policy when there wasa neceſſity to diſ- 

« ſemble. The main thing in this Aﬀair, and on which depended all the 

«reſt, was the prevention of their decreeing rewards to the Murderers, 

<« in which I ſo obſtinately held out, that at laſt I carried it in deſpite of the 

«Senate and all the Conſpirators, yet not without ruoning the hazard of 

« lofing my life ; forl judged, that if 1 only obtained that Ceſar were not 

© declared Tyrant,we were al] in ſafety. But whereas our Enemies and the 

« Senate feared on their ſide, that if Ceſar were not declared Tyrant, pro- 

* ceſs might iſſue out againſt thoſe that ſlew him, and therefore would 

© ſtand ſtifly to the having it done, I conſented-that the Amneſty might 

< be to them, but notthe Rewards , nor had I done it, but that 

<* might obtain on my part what I deſired, and which was of no ſmall im- 

« portafiee. That the name of C2far, dearer to me than all things in the 

& world, might not be aboliſhed ; that his Goods might not be confiſcate 

« that that adoption which makes this young man fo inſolent, might not be 

«cancelled: that his Will might be ratified : that his Body might be ho- 

« noured with Funerals worthy a King: that the Honours decreed him 

<« might endure to perpetuity : that all that he had done might be approved; 

* and that his Son, and we his Friends, his Captains and his Soldiers might 

« be ſecured in our perſons, and honoured by all the World, inſtead of 
<« that infamy wherewith we were threatened. Do you believe after all 

« this, that in lieu of the Amneſty to which I gave my hand, the Senate 

« granted me a {mall matter ; ordo you think they would have granted it 

« if Thad not conſented to the Amneſty? And though this exchange had 

« been ſincerely made, what had I loſt by really granting the Murderers a 

* pardon of their crime, thereby to render Coles Glory immortal, and 
* our lives in ſecurity : yet was not that my intention. I did but only 
« defer their puniſhment, for as ſoon-as Iobtained of the Senate whatIde- 

* fired, and that the Murderers were freed from their inquietude, 1 took | 
« courage, and abrogated the Amneſty, not by ſentence of the Serate, nor | 
-: y decree of the .People ( for that could notbe done) bur by a popular 
« blaze, which underhand I kindled, by cauſing Ceſar”s Body to be brought 
© ;nto the place, under pretence of celebrating his Funerals, and there by ; 


* opening his wounds, and ſhewing his Robe pierced through, and bloody, 

© to excite compaſſion in the multitude, praiſing his Virtues, and particu- 

<larly the loye he had for his Country, and in ſhort, Mourning for him, as . 

« dead, yet invoking him as a God : for what Ifaid, and what I did, fo in- s 

«* cenſed the multitude, that not conſidering the Amneſty, they took wy, 
* an 
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« and carrying it to our Enemies Houſes, drove them out of Rowe. This 
« was done in ſpite of the Senate, and they teſtified their reſentment: of it; 
« by accuſing me of courting the popular favour, by ſending the Murder: 
«ersintothe Provinces, Brutss and Caſſies into Syria and Macedon, where 
«hey had great Armics : nor did they let them ſtay out the tim they 
« ought to have dons, but advanced it by a feigned Commiſſion they gave 
«them of ſending Corn tothe City. Hereupon I found my {elf ſurpriſed 
«with a new fear, and not having any Army whereof I could diſpoſe, I 
« was afraid left we unarmed ſhould be aſlailed by 66 many armed Men, be- 
« fides I had ſome ſuſpicion of my Colleague, with whom I hadnd right 
«underſtanding, and whom I might very well believe an Accomplice in 
« the Conſpiracy, being come to the City the day that it was exetuted. 
« Inthis troubleſome ConjunQure I thought it a matter of importahce to 
«djfarm our Enemies, and to ſeiſe on their Arms, to which end Icauſed 
«  matins to be put to death, and recalled Pompey, that by this means I 
«might oblige the Senate to take my part: yet not being thereby fully aſ- 
«fured, I perſwaded Dolobella to demand ria not from the Senate, but 
© from the people, and I upheld him in this Enterpriſe, that from a Friend 
«to the Conſpirators, as he now was, he might become their Enzmy ; 
« andthat after my Colleague had obtained Syria, the Senate might be a- 
{« ſhamed to deny me Macedor, which however they had not granted me 
« by reaſon of the Army that was then in that Province, if they had not 
© before given that ſame Army to Dolobella, who beſides the Government 
« of Syri4 had got the Commiſſion to make War againſt the Parthians : 
*nor had they conſented to the taking away Syria and Macedon from Caſſins 
«2nd Brutvs, if for their ſecurity other Governments had not beer! pro- 
«vided them, inſtead of thoſe whereof they were diſpoſſeſſed. It was 
« therefore neceſſary and muſt be done, but pray obſerve what compariſon 
« there is between thoſe Provinces taken from them, and thoſe wherewith 
* thy were recompenſed. Cyrexe and Crete were aſſigned them, ſounfur- 
* niſhed of Forces, that they themſelves have deſpiſed them, and ehdea- 
« roured to ſeiſe by force of thoſe taken from them. Thus the Command 
© of the Army is paſſed from the Enemy to Dolobella by my policy, ahd by 
* fair exchange; for no perſon having yet taken up Arms, we muſt follow 
© the Laws. After this, the Enemies having ſet on foot another Army, 
© T had occaſion for the Legions of Macedon, but to get them wanted op- 
«ortunity, whereupon a report was ſpread, that the Getes had in a ho- 
P Ale manner invaded the Province, which not being altogether beheved, 
«ſome were ſent to enquire the certainty. During whichtime I cauſed an 
© Ordinance to be publiſhed, by which it was forbid to ſpeak of a DiCtator, 
* to make any propoſition tending to it, or ſo much as to accept of the 
«Di&tatorſhip ; whereby the Senate, perſwaded of my good intentions, 
* gave me the Command of the Army, {ſo that at prefent I find my elf 
5 _ enough to defend my ſelf againſt my Enemies, not only againſt 
*thoſe already declared, as Ceſar imagines, but againſt a multitude of o- 
* thers more powerful, who will not yet diſcover themſelves. Having 
«put my Affairs into this Kingdom, I had yetleft ſticking (as | may lay Y 
*1nmy very Ribs one of Ceſar's Murderers, to wit, Decimus Brutus, who 
* commanded a great Army in a very commodious Province ; and becauſe 
*Iknew him capable of ACtion, that I might remove himthence by ſome 
*fair pretence,] made an offer in the Senate to give him AZzcedor in recom- 
* pence, after having drawn thence the Legions. The Senate oppoſing it 
* upen ſome miſtruſt they had of my deſigns, and many of that Body having 
7 writ 
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« writ many thingsas you know to Decimus, belides that they were ready 
*to ſtir up againſt me the Conſuls, for the next year took arelolution tg 
* ſpeak no more of it t0 the Senate, but to demand this Province from the 
« People, and to makethe Macedonian Army pals over to Brunduſiam, tg 
«employ them in things neceſſary, and I hope yet by the aſſiſtance of the 
@ Gods to make uſe of them to the advantage of my Afﬀairs when »c- 
« caſion requires. Thus from the fear wherein we tormerly were, we 
« have reached that {ecurity we deſired, and a condition to ſtrike terrour 
<«:nto our Enemies, though when we firſt took up Arms many declared for 
« them ; yet now you ſee they repent of their ſentences givenin my favour, 
*« that they uſe all their endeavours to deprive me of the Government of 
* Gaul granted me by the People. You know they continually write to 
« Decimus, that they lolicite the Conluls to cancel by ſentence the Decree 
«which gives me that Province. But for my part, reſting aſſured onthe 
« aſſiſtance of the Gcds, ProteQtors of my Country, on the ſincerity of 
© my intentions, and on your valour which made Ceſar every where vi&o- 
*rious, I will employ all my ſoul and all my-ſtrength to revenge him. 1: 
« was neceſſary, Fellow Soldiers, till now to keep theſe things ſecret ; 
* but ſince yon ought to have ſhare inall my Actions, and all my Deſigns, 
* Tamcontent to diſcover them to you, and you may communicare then 
*to all thoſe tied by the ſame intereſt, except only to Ceſar, whoſe ingra- 
*titude Ihavye already made proof of. 


Anthony's Officers became firmly perſwaded by theſe words, that all the 
artifices he had made uſe of to deceive thc Senate, proceeded only from the 
paſſion he had to deſtroy the Murderers. However, they prevailed with 
him to reconcile himſelt with Ceſar, which he did in the Capitol. 


Some time after Anthony cauſed tobe brought into an Aſſembly of his 
Friends ſome of )his Guards, as if Ceſar would have treated with them to 
murder him, whether it were a calumny, or whether he believed it indeed, 
or whether ( having intelligenee that Cz/ar had ſent ſome People amongſt 
his Troops ) he imagined it was to make an attemptupon his life. The ru- 
mour of this attempt was ſpread through the whole City, and raiſed a 
mighty Tumult, and the People were filled with great indignation; for 
lome perſons ſounding more deeply into the buſineſs, ſaw well that Antho- 
ay, though he was an Enemy to Ceſar, yet was uſeful to him, becauſe the 
Conſpirators feared him, who, if he had been dead had been capable of 
cfiterpriſing, any thing, eſpecially ſupported as they were by the Senate, 
and this was the judgment of the with ſort. But with the greater part of 
the multitude who beheld Cz/ar every day ſuffering a thouſand wrongs it 
was no hard matter to believe the calumny, and they adjudged itanexe- 
crable ſign to make an attempt upon the perſon of a Conful. Upon the 
noiſe of 1t Ceſar ran through all the Streets like a mad man, crying out, that 
on the contrary it was a plot laid by Anthony himſelf to rob him of the 
good opinion of the People, by whoſe favour he had hitherto ſubſiſted. 
He went to Anthony's own Gates, crying the ſame thingatreſting the Gods, 
and making imprecations on himſelf, and requiring them to iſſue out his 
Proceſs: and when no perſon came out of the Houſe, 7will, ſaid he, make 
thy own Friends Fudges. And therewithal endeavoured to enter, but re- 
pulſed, he began to complain, revile, and grow angry againſt thoſe who 


hundred his entrance, telling them *twas for tear he ſhould convince Au 
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of calumny, and {6 retiring immediately, he proteſter! before all the Peo- 
ple, thatif any miſchief happened to him, it ought to be attributed to no- 
thing elſe but the perfidiouſneſs of 4nthony. Theſe words pronounced 
with vehemence changed the minds of the Multitude, and many bzgan to 
repent themſelves of the opinion they had entertained of him. Though 
ſome were doubtful which of the two to credit; and others affirmeil *twas 
all but a plot laid between themſelves in the Temple where they were re- 
conciled, thatby a ſeeming Feud they might better ſurpriſe their Enemies : 
whilſt others again faid, that it was Azthory's invention only, that under 
this pretence he might encreaſe his Guards, and turn away the old Soldiers 
hearts from Ceſar. At the ſame time intelligence was privately given to 
Ceſar, that both the Army arrived at Brundſinm and the old Soldiers di- 
ſnbuted into Colonies were incenſed againſt Zathony; becauſe he delayed 
the revenging of Ceſar's death, which they offered to employ all their 
power to effect, and that upon this occaſion the Conlul was gone to Brun- 
duſiam, which obliged Ceſar, who was fearful left his Enemy returning to 
Rome with an Army might oppreſs him defenceleſs as he was, to tak ſtore 
of Money, and go into Campania to engage in his ſervice thoſe Colonies 
there ſettled by -his Father. Firſt Ga/at:a, and then $/ia ſituate on both 
ſides of Capra gave him their word: and by advancing five hundred Drams 
to each Soldier he raiſed about ten thouſand Men, who were not {6 well 


furniſhed as was requiſite for the War, nor enrolled in Companizs and 


Regiments, but marched all under one Standard as his Guards. And 
whereas thoſe inthe City were frightned before with the thoughts of 4- 
thony's return with an Army, hearing of Cz/ar's coming at the Head of a- 
nother ; ſome were now afraid of both, others again were well ſatisfied 
with the imagination they might employ Ceſar to defend them againſt 4z- 


: thony ; and others again who had been witneſles of their reconciliation ig 


the Capitol, believed all but a fition, and that they were agreed together 
to joyn Forces, tothe end, nthony might ſeife on the Sovereign Authority, 
and Ceſar revenge the death of his Father. In the heat of this Allarm, 
Carnutius Tribune of the People, Enemy to Anthony, and Friend to Ceſar, 
went out to meet his Friend, and underſtanding his intentions, cam( agd 


'aſſured the People that Czſar had took up Arms _ none but Anthony 


his declared Enemy, and that to ſecure themſelves from Anthony's Tyranny 
itwas requiſite to joyn with Czſar, the rather becauſe in that Conjuntture 
they had no other Army. After this Remonſtrance he cauſed Cz/ar, 'who 
had lodged the night before inthe Femple of Mars, fifteen Furlongs From 
Rome, to advance into the City, where, as ſoon as he was entred, he went 
and poſſeſſed himfelf of the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, about which all 
the old Soldiers gathered together with their Swords under their: Coats. 
There Carzutius having firſt made an invettive againg thorny in full Al- 
ſembly, Cz/ar proceeded to put them in remembrance of his Father's 'Vir- 
tues, and the injuries which Fimſelf had received from Fnthozy, to delend 
himſelf from which, and toſecure hus own perſon, he had been neceſſitated 
toraiſe an Army, which he promiſed ro employ for his Countrys feryice 
wherever there ſhould be an occaſion, and particularly againft 4zthoxy, 
who was at preſent in Arms. After theſe Dilcourfes the People being re- 
tired, the Soldiers, whoſe deſign of coming thither had been only the re- 
conciliation of Ceſar and Anthony, or at utmoſt to defend Ceſar, and re- 


venge the death of his Father, were amazed athis promiſing their ſervice 


againſt Anthony, who had formerly been their General, and was at preſent 
Conſul ; whereupon ſome defired leave to return home. under pretene2 of 
CEE tetching 
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fetching their Arms, becauſe they could 11] do Service with other Army 
thanthole they had been uſed ta; others ſpoke openly what they thought. 


_ Ceſarſeeing the matter ſucceeded quite contrary to his expectation, was 


ſomewhat ftartled : Yet hoping to gain them rather by fair means than 
force, he granted what they deſired ; ſending ſome home to ferch their 
Arms, and diſmiſſing others without any condition. Though this Acci- 


dent infinitely troubled him, he kept all to himſelf ; and inſtead of ſeeming 


concerned atit, thanking them for the Aſſiſtance they had given him, made 
them a Preſent of more Money, promifing tobe more liberal forthe future ; 
becauſe if any Accident happened which might oblige him to make uſe of 
an Army, hc had rather confide in them as his Father's Friends, than em. 
ploy other Soldiers. This Carriage might, one would think, have won 
them ; and yet of ten thouſand that they were, only one thouſand, or as 9- 
thers ſay, three thouſand (for the number is not certain) ſtayed with him, 
and all the reſt went their way. However, ſome, after conlidering thetoil 
of the Plough, and the Profits they had received, and what they hoped for 
the future, as Vulgar Spiritsare {ubject tro Change, they repented them- 
ſelves ; and laying hold of the plauſible pretence of being only come home 
to fetch their Arms, of their own mere motion they all returned armed tg 
Ceſar , who having taken more Money with him, was gone to Ravennr and 
the neighbouring places ; where he inceſſznily liſted Men, daily increaſing 
his Forces : whole Rendezvouz he appointed at Areſsa. 


Mean time of the five Legions that were in Macedon, four were come to 
the Conſul, who angred that he had ſo long delayed revenging Ce/ar's death, 
brought him without any Acclamations to the Tribunal, as if before all o- 
ther things they would be ſatisfied in the reaſons of this delay. He offended 
at their ſilence, could not forbear reproaching them of ingratitude, in not 
confidering how much: more advantagious it was for them to bear Arms in 
Taly, than againſt the Parthians. Hecomplained likewiſe that they had 
not brought him thoſe Diſturbers of the Peace which that young Giddy- 
brains (for ſo he called Ceſar) had ſent amongſt them ; whom, however, he 
himſelf ſhould find out : That as for his Army, he was going to lead them 
intothe happy Province of Gaz/, the Government of which he had obtains 
ed, and would give to every Soldier onc'hundred Drams. They all burſt 
out a laughing at the meannels of this promiſe ; at which he appearing of 
fended, the Lumult increaſed, and all began to leave him. Whereupon, 
Titing up himſelf, heonly ſaid theſe werds, 7ou ſhall learn to obey. And 
hereupon he after gave Command to the Tribunes to bring him the Roll of 
the Murineers (for in the Roman Armies every Soldier is enrolled in his Or- 
der) thathe might decimate them according to Military Diſcipline. How- 
ever, he puniſhed notevery tenth Man, but only put a part of them to death, 
thinking toterrifie thema little ; though by this Aion he raced more their 
anger than their fear; Ce/ar's people whom he had ſent to corrupt the Le- 
gions, obſerving this diſcontent 1n the Army, began afreſh to ſcatter abroad 
their Libels, by which they diſplayed to the Soldiers the Cruelty and Ava- 
rice of Anthony ; and withal, repreſenting to them the Clemency of the firſt 
Ceſar, invited them to make tryal of the Liberality of the young Man. And 
though the Conſul propoſed great Rewards to thoſe who diſcovered them, 
and threatned with exemplary Puniſhment ſuch as harbored them, he 
could get no advice who they were ; which infinitely troubled him, as. 
doubting the whole Army had intelligence withthem. Soon after upon the 


report brought hum of Ce/ar's proceetlings inthe Colonies and at Rome, he 
Was 
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was more concerned, and came forth once more to ſpeak to the Sokiers; 
He ſaid, 77 troubled him that he had been force to puniſh ſome, though it had 
been fewer than Military Diſcipline required, and that they knew well that An- 
thony was neither covetous wor cruel, But, laid he, let us talk no more of 4 
verſions, or Faults, or Puniſhments ; we will forget all that is paſt. And as 
for the hundred Drams a Head 7 promiſed you, 1 would not have you think / 
meant it as a Donative, that were below the Fortune of Anthony ; you (bal! re- 
ceive that only as an Farneſt of my Favour at our firſt /eeting, but remember 
that both now and heveafter 7 deſire you would obey me accordiag to the Ronan 
Law of Har. After having made an end of ſpeaking he gave them not ny 
thing more, leſt he ſhould ſeem to prejudice his Quality of General by yiel- 
ding too much to his Army ; And they likewiſe acquieſced in the promiſes 
he made them, either as repenting of what they had done, or out of fear ; 
yet he changed their Officers, either becauſe they had encouraged the Muti- 
ny, or out of ſome ſuſpition he had of them : But as for the Soldiers, he 
treated them afterwards more favourably in all occaſions they had to pelati- 
on him. He cauſed them to march'along the Sea-Coaſts towards Rimizi ne 
after another ; but for himſelf, having choſen out the propereſt and brisk- 
eſt Men he could find among all the Legions, and formed them into a *|Re- * prterizn £5 
giment of Guards ; he took his way towards Rome, trom thence intending 5% 
togo meet the Legions. Being come nigh to Rome he —_—_ his Horſz 
in the Suburbs, and with his Foot entred the City 1n a poſture as if he had an 
Enemy to engage z cauſing them tokeep Guard about his Houſe, and giy- 
ing the Word, and dividing the Watches as it he had been in the Field. 
Soon after having ſummoned a Senate to make his Complaint of Ceſar's En- 
terprizes, News was brought him to the Palace Gate that one of the four 
Legions, called the Legion of Mars, was revolted to that-young Captain. 
Whereupon, being at a ſtand, and perplexed in mind, another Meſſenger 
came totell lum that the fourth Legion had followed the Martial : Which ti- 
dings put him into ſucha fright, that only entring the Palace as though(he 
had called together the Fathers for ſome other reaſons, he laid little to theim, 
but ſpeedily going out of the City, marched directly towards ba, to en- 
deavour to regain thoſe that had deſerted his Party ; but ſeeing they ſhot at 
bim from the Walls, he ſent five hundred Drams a Man to the reſt ; ahd 
brought thoſe Forces he had, with all his Train of Munition ordinarily uf:d 
n War; to 77vol;, for the War wasalready declared, Decimus having retu- 
kdto part with Gaul. | h 


He had not been long at 77v0/;,. bit almoſt all the Senate, a great partif = 
the Knights, and many of the moſt conſiderable of the People came to cor- 
plement and give him Teſtimonies of their Good Will. And as there.he 
was adminiſtring the Oath to the Soldiers he had with him, and likewiſe |:0 
the Veterans, a great number of which were come voluntarily to joyn with 
him, they of their own accord ſwore with the reſt, and promiſed him Fidi:- 
lty ;' ſo that it ſeemed a wonder where thoſe Men were whoa little before 
had ſo fiercely declaimed againſt him in the preſence of Ceſar. Thus 4: 
thozpy magnificently accompanied, advanced towards Riminiy a City ſcitu- 
ate on the Entrance into Gaul. Beſides his new Levies, he had three Mace- 
donian Legions (for the fifth was now arrived) anda greatnumber of Vete- 
rans, whom he eſteemed as much again as his new Soldzers. So that he 
found his Strength to conſiſt in four Legions, all tryed Men, with their 
Horſe and Light-armed Foot ; without reckoning the Regiment of Guanks 


and the Soldiers newly entertained. Beſides, Zepidus was in Spain with 
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four Legions, Aſinius Pollio with two, and Plances inthe Tranſalpine Gau/ 
with three;all which would inall appearance ſide with .,2-:hoxy. As tor Ceſar, 
his Force conſiſted of thoſe two Legions revolted trom -4zrhony, one of the 
new Soldiers, and twoof Veterans, which would not have been compleat, 
had he not filled them up with New. Having rendezvouzed them at Alba, 
he gave advice thereof tothe Senate, who extremely rejoyced at it ; ſo thae 
now again it was hard to find out the Men thar had accompanied Anthozy. 
Not but that they were troubled that theſe Legions had not rather yielded tg 
themſelves than to Ceſar. However, after having applauded their Goog 
Will, and that of the other Legions, they promiſed that as ſoon as the new 
Magiſtrates were entred upon their Charge they would employ them in ſuch 
things as ſhould be effeQtually for the Good of the Republick. Now it wag 
apparent their hopes were to employ theſe Forces againſt Anthony, having 
no other particular Army, nor having power to raiſe one without the Ay- 
thority of the Conſuls ; wherefore they temporized till ſuch time as the new 
Officers were entred upon the Management of Aﬀairs. Mean time Cefar's 
Soldiers offered him Axes and LiQtors ; beſeeching him to take the Title of 
Propretor, and command them in that Quality, becauſe they were accuſty- 
med to pay their Obedience to Magiſtrates. He much applauded them for 
the Honour they would have conferred on him, but remitted the matter to 
the Senate's => Mow Nor could all the Entreatics they made him prevail 

with him to conſent, but ſo far as that they might ſend Deputies to Rome a- 

bout it ; telling them, 7he Senate will of themſelves tbe more willingly confer 

upon me this Dignity when they ſhall hear that you offered it me, and I would 
zot accept it. At length, though with much difficulty, he prevailed over 
them. And when the Officers complained to him that it was a kind of de- 
ſpiſing them, he gave them theſe reaſons for his Conduct. 7hbe Senate de- 

clares on my ſide, not out of any kindnefi to me, but becauſe they are afraid of 
Anthony, and have at preſent no Army ; they only wait till Anthony be defe- 

ted, and that the Murderers of my Father, who are Kindred and Friend; to 

moft of the Senate, have drawn together their Forces ;, which being ſo eaſie tobe 

perceived, 7 diſſemble a Submiſfion to them, and it c requiſite they ſbould pre- 
ſerve that Opinion of me : But ſhould 7 uſurp the Title of Magiſtrate, they 

would accuſe me of Treaſon and Violence, whilſt governing my ſelf with maaeſty, 

theywill perhaps of their own motion give it me for fear leſt T ſhould accept it 
from you. Having ſpoken in this manner, he went to ſee the two revolted 

Legions exerciſe ; who performed one againſt the other all that could be 

practiſed in a Fight, except killing, in ſuch an excellent manner, that Czſar 

was infinitely pleaſed with the fight of it z andtaking thence occaſion toex- 

erciſe his Liberality, he ave once more toevery Soldier five hundred Drams, 

with promiſe that in caſe there was a neceſſity of their engaging in Fight, 

and he gained the Victory, he would give them each five thouſand ; by 

which Bounty he engaged them toattempt any thing tor his Service. 


- Mean time Anthony being marched into Gal, had ſent his Commands 
to Decimus to go for Macedon, according tothe Decree of the People, and 
for his own fatety. Whereupon Decimusſent him the Senate's Lefters, and 
Word withal, that Decimus ought no leſs obedience to the Orders of the Se- 
nate, than did Anthony to the Decrees of the People. And when Azthony 
had fixed aday, on whichif he departed not the Province he would creat 
him-as an Enemy, Decimms deſired him to prolong that time, for fear leſt 
before that himſelf might be declared Enemy of his Country. After this, 


though fzthony might*caſily have defeated Decimus his Army, which = 
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kept the Field, yet he choſe rather to go about to the Cities, not aniy of 
which refuſed him their Gates. Whereupon Decimas, afraid leſt he ſhould 
fad none togive him entrance, feigned to have received Orders frizm the 
Senate toreturn with his Army to Rome, and took his March towards Healy. 
Allthe Cities in his way received him as only pretending to paſs through ; 
but when he came to Modena, a Noble City, he ſhut the Gates, ſeized on 
the Stores of the Inhabitants for Proviſions for his Army, killed and falted 
upall the Baggage Horle for the ſame uſe in ceſe the lengrh of the Siege op- 
preſſed him : And now become Maſter of a great number of Gladiators, 
and three Legions ; one of which were New Levied Men, and the other 
two having ſerved formerly under him, very affe&ionate tohim, helin that 
Poſt ex d Anthony ; who preſently came in great rage before the place; 
and began to work in the Circumvallation of it. Decimus being in thik man- 
ner belieged, the very firſt day of the next Year the new Conſuls, Airtivs 
and Panſa, after the uſual Sacrifices, aſſembled the Senate in the ſame 
Temple, to conſult about the Aﬀairs with Znthony. There Cicero and thoſe 
of his Cabal adviſed the declaring him an Enemy ta his Country, for that 
he had ſeized by force, and in deſpight of the Senate, of Ga, to the end he 
might fortifie himſelf againſt his Country ; and for having drawn into /raly 
that Army they had given hum Command of againſt the Thracians. They 
added, that he aſpired to Supreme Dominionatter Ceſar ; having beet| pub- 
lickly attended through the City by Soldiers as Guards of his Body, having 
fortifyed his Houſe like a Cittadel ; andinſumm, behaved himſelf in)many 
things with more Pride and Infolence than became a Magiſtrate,” whoſe 
Power was to continue but a Year. But Z. Piſo, one of the moſt cdnſide- 
nble Citizens of Rome, who had Charge of -Zathory's Aﬀairs in his ablence, 
with others, Friends to him or Azthoxy, or elle ſeriouſly thinking whaithey 
ſpoke ; ſaid, That they ought firſt to Cite him to ſtand toa Tryal, and not 
condemn a Roman Citrzen without a Hearing. Beſides, that itwould be a 
ſhameful thing to declare that Man Enemy to his Country today, who had 
eſterday been Conſul ; eſpecially after ſuch publick Applauſes of ſornany 
ral Perſons, and even of Cicero himſelf. Thus the Senate ſpent that day 
ndebate, without concluding any thing, The next Morning the Fathers 
aſlembled wy eaxly inthe Palace, where Cicero's Party proved the ſtrong- 
& ; ſo that 4thony was upon the point of being declared Enemy by Devree, 
if Salvins, Tribune of the People, had not hindred, and put a ſtop to the Af- 
fir ; for among theſe Officers, he whoſe Voice oppoſes carries it. Cikero's 
Party fretted at theſe Proceedings, bitterly reviled him ; and runnirlg to 
the place to ſtir up the Multitude againſt him, affigned him to give in the 
keafons of his Oppoſition before the People. He went without any fear ; 
but the Senate kindred him out of a doubt leſt he ſhould pervert the People 


| y putting them in mind of £zthozy. For the Fathers knew well they con- 


an Illuſtrious Perſon without bringing him to a Tryal ; and thatthe 
Province, for the Uſurpation of which they condemned him, had been| gi- 
jen bim by the People: Only their fear tor the Conſpirators made them 
bear ill Will to A»thony, who had fruſtrated the Indempnity granted them 
by the Senate ; and for this reaſon they had joyned with the young Ce/ar 
2painſt him : To which Ceſar, who perceived their intentions, had eafily 
conſented, being willing firſt to get rid of Lnthony. Butthoughthe Senate 
were thus animated againſt him, they delayed giving Judgment becauſe \of 
the Oppoſition of the Tribune. Notwithſtanding, a Sentence paſſed by 
ich they approved the Action of Decimus, in not delivering up Gaul to 
dntbony: To whichthey added, that joyntly with Frtins and Parſe,0 far 
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ſhould command the Forces he already had ; that a Statue of Gold ſhould 
be erected for him ; that for the future he ſhould have a Voice among Per. 
ſons of Conſular Degree, and have Right to demand the Conſulate ten Years 
before the time preſcribed by the Laws ; and that the Donative Ceſar had 
promiſed to the two Legions revolted trom Aathony it they gained the Yj- 
Qtory, ſhould be payed out of the publick Trealury. Theſe things thug a- 
greed on, the Senate broke up as it Anthony had in effeCt been declared E- 
nemy, and that the Tribune could find nothing more to ſay on the mongy, 
But Anthony's Mother, Wife and Son (yet very young) with their Friends 
and Domeſticks, run aboutall night to the Houſes of the $cnators, to ſvlicite 
themin hisbehalf. And Day being come, they plucked them by the Robe 
as they paſſed along to the Senate ; andall together in mourning Habit, ag 
the Fathers entred the Palace, caſt themſelves at their Feet before the Gate, 
weeping and lamenting like deſpairing Perſons. $So that theſe ſad Objefs 
and this ſaddain Change had already {tirred up a Sence of Pity in the Breaſts 
of moſt of the Judges ; when Cicero tearing the Succeſs of the Aﬀair, ſpoke 


to them in this manner. 


The Oration of Cicero. 


\v FE paſſed yeſterday what we had to decree in the Cale of Anthony ; forly 
declaring his Enemies worthy of Honour and Recompence, we have t 

citely declared him Enemy to his Country. As for Salvius, who alone oppoſes, is 
follows, that either he is wiſer than us all, or that he does is out of Friendſhip, 
elſe underſfiands nat the ay ſtate of Aﬀairs. Now it were a ſhameful thing 
to have all of us together thought to have lefs 1Viſdom than one ſinole Man, and 
it would prove diſhonourable to Salvius to prefer a private Friendſhip before pb- 
lick Good ; we are then tobelieve' that he knows not the ſlate of Afairs : but bt 
ought not to give credit to his own Fudgment before that of ſo many Conſuls, Pre 
tors, Tribunes, his Colleagmes, and all the reſt of the Senators ; who being ſom 
meronus, and ſo great Men both for Aze and Experience, know Anthony better 
than Salvius can do ;, for in all Fudgments, that Sentence that is carried by miſt 
Foices ought to be eſteemed moſt juſt. However, if he ſtill have a _ to hear 
now the Reaſons of our Fudement, 7 will repeat the principal of them in few 
words. Anthony has ſeized himſelf of our Treaſure after the death of Czar : 
Having obtained from us the Government of Macedon, he is marched into Gaul 
without the Senate*s Order : Ie gave him an Army to oppoſe the Thracians, and 
he, inſtead of employing it againſt them, has brought it into Italy againſt ow 
ſelves : And has done things by his own Authority after having, to put a Cheat 
upon us, asked our conſent, and been denyed it by the Fudement of all the World. 
Being at Brunduſium he took a Regiment of Guards like a King, and has been 
publickly attended by his Soldters through the City, placed Guards about his Houſe, 
and given them the Hord, as in time of Har : He had likewiſe ordered the reſt 
of his Forces hither ; and was putting himſelf in a poſture of doing with more ve- 
hemence than the firſt Czar the ſame things that he had done. But being pre- 
vented by the young Cxiar, who had another Army, he was afraid, and went to 
poſſeſs himſelf of Gaul, as 0 a Province convenient for his deſigns ; from whence 
Czar fell! into Italy, and made himſelf Maſter of us and the Republick. To 
theſe ends it is he terrifies the Soldiers with his Cruelty, to make them obedient t0 


whatever he has a mind.to ; tothis end he decimated not Mutineers nov Run 
Ways 
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ways, on whoms only the Lav admits that Puniſhment to be inflitted, and which 

ew Commanders have done but in dangerons JVars and in extreme weceſſity ; 
whilſt he for a fit of laughter puts Citizens to death, not the Guilty, but! the 1n- 
fortunate. This Cruelty has occaſioned thoſe who could eſcape to leave him (and 
feſterday you decreed them Recompence as for a good Action) and thoſe why are yet 
Played with him do it for fear, and now by his Orders plunder your Provikce, and 
beſiege your Army and your Pretor, towhoms you have written that he ſbbull ſtay 
in the Province ;, and Anthony will have him thence. J/hy do we not then with 
Alacrity declare Anthony owr Enemy, who already makes Var upon us|? But 
this is what the Tribune will not kyow, till ſuch time as he has defeated Decimus; 
aud made himſelf Maſter, together with that great Province which lies ſo near 
»s, of Decimus his Army ,, with hopes thereby more eaſily to oppreſs us.” Them 
perhaps the Tribune will conſent that he ſhould be declared Enemy ; but he would 
have ns ſtay till he be too. powerful for us, | 


Cicero having ſpoken in this manner, his Friends began to make\ſuch a 
noiſe, that it was impoſlible for *any to be heard that would anſwer him, 


; till Piſo roſe up ; outof reſpe& to whom, not only the reft of the Senators, 


but even Cicero's Party kept ſilence, and then he declared himſelf in theſe 
terms. | 


The Oration of P;ſo. 


He 7 aws (Conſcript Fathers } require that the Accuſed ſhould hear bis Ae- 
cnſation impleaded before him ; and after having made anſwer, expect his 
Sentence : This is what Cicero, that mighty Accuſer, cannot deny me. JVhere- 
fore, ſince he has not accuſed Anthony of any thing while he was preſent, but would 
wow value himſelf upon this opportunity of his abſence t9 blacken himwith a mul- 
titade of Crimes, 7 preſent my ſelf to make appear the falſity of his Accuſations ; 
which 7 hope to do in few words. 1n the firſt place he ſays that after Cxfar's 
tath, Anthony ſeized upon the publick Moneys ; but the Laws have ordained 


particular Puniſhments for Thieves, but never declared them Fnemies to their 


- Country. Beſides, Brutus having m- Czlar, accuſed him in a publick Aſſem- 
| of the People of having waſted the 


Publick Treaſure, and drained dry the Ex- 

quer. Some time after Anthony ordered an Inquiſition to be made ;| you ap- 
proved his Ordinance, and promiſed the tenth Penny to the Diſcoverers ; and we 
ſubmit onr ſelves to pay donble if any one can convitt Anthony of having been 4 
Partner in that Crime. So much for what concerns the Publick Moneys, As 
for the Government of Gaul, it is true you did not pive it to Anthony ;| but he 
obtained it by Decree of the People in the preſence of Cicero, as others oftained 
other Provintes, and as Cxiar himſelf obtained the ſame, Tt is ordered, by the 
ſome Decree, that if Decimus refuſe to part with Gaul, Anthony may have 1;- 
berty to conſtrain him by force ; and to employ to that end the Army deſfyned a- 
g4inſt the Thracians, provided they made no attempt on Macedon. But (Cicero 
«counts not Decimus an Enemy, who is in Arms againft the Ordinance of the 
People ; and yet would have Anthony be /o, whom the People ordered fo make 
this Var. So that blaming the Decree, he blames the Authors ; but be our ht ra- 
ther then to have diſſwaded them, than now revile them having given bickon ent 
to it z he oneht rather to have prevented the giving that Government t6 Deci- 
mus 
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mus whom the People had chaſed hence as a Murderer, than deprive Anth ony 
whom they had gratified. Jn ſumm it is ſome imprudence to oppoſe the Ordinan- 
ces of the People in ſuch a perillous time, without remembring that in the begin- 
ning of the Commonwealth they were Fuapges of theſe things, and declared Friend; 
or Enemies whom they thought worthy ;, for by the Ancient Laws the People were 
the ſole Arbiters of Peace and War. And there is no doubt but had they 2 Head, 
they would reaſſume this Authority, and abſolutely deprive ns of it. Bat Anthony 
has put to death bis Soldiers ; he has acted according to the Power given him by 
your Commiſſion : Nor did there ever General give account of ſuch matters to any 
Man ; for the Legiſlators never thought it for the Commonwealth's Alwvant 0e, 
that a General ſhould own his Soldiers for Fudges of his Actions : Bcſides, 
nothing is more dangerous in an Army than Soldiers Contempt of their Comman. 
der, which has proved the deſtrution of many in the midſt of Vittory, Beſides, 
none of the Kindred of the decimated either have or do yet complain, and yet Ci- 
cero accuſes him of Man-ſlaughter ; and not content with the uſual Puniſoment 
of that Crime, treats him as a publick Enemy : 7 conſtantly affirms he has un- 
dergone ſtrange affronts from his Soldiers, in that two Legions whom you com- 
manded t9 obey him, deſerted him contrary to the Law of War ; not to yield them. 
ſelves to you, but to Calar. Notwithſtanding all which, Cicero thinks their 
Action good, and yeſterday adviſed they might be rewarded at the Fxpence of the 
Publick. God grant the Example may not one day prove dreadful : but however 
it be, Cicero's Heat and Animoſity has carried him to a manifeſt Contradittion; 
for he at once accuſes Anthony ring to the Tyranny, and of ill treating his 
Soldiers : And certain it is, that thoſe who pretend to uſurp the Sovereign Power, 
inſtead of il treatins Military Men, do all they can to gain their favour, 
However, ſince he has had the confidence to impoſe this Calumny upon Anthony, 
that following Czlar's ſteps, he aimed at the Tyranny, ltt us examine all his A. 
ions particularly. Has he put any one to death without due Procefi,, as Tyrant: 
»ſe to do ;, he, who is himſelf in danger of being condemned without being heard? 
Has he chaſed out of the City, or calumnioufly accuſed any Perſon before you? 
And is there any appearance he that has done no private rong, ſhould attempt 
Publick ? But pray Cicero, when was this done ? JVas* it when he publiſhed 
the Indempnity ; or when he propoſed the — the Son of your Pompey, and 
making good to him his Father's Eſtzte out of the Publick Moneys ? or when he 
cauſed to be arreſted and put to death the falſe Marius,. who troubled our Peace ; 
for which he was praiſed by all the Senate ? (and, my Lords of the Senate, this is 
the only Action Cicero durſt not blame, becauſe you applauded it.) Or, in fine, 
was it when he paſſed that Decree, by which it is prohibited to make Diftators ? 
For this is the Summ of all his Management of Publick Afairs during the two 
Months which after Cxiar's death he ſtayed inthe City ; during which the People 
ſometimes ſought for the Murderers to put them to death, and you your ſelves 
were often in fear and trouble of what mioht arrive ; had he then been ap ill Citi- 
227, could he ever expeit a Comuniture more favourable to his Deſigns? But 
he never abuſed that Power and Charge of the Conſulſhip : How ſo ? Has not he 
alone governed the Commonwealth, Dolobella being gone for Syria ? Kept he 
not armed Men about him for his ſecurity, which you your ſelves appointed ? 
/Cept he not a Guard by Night in the.City, even about his own Houſe , which yet 
ws only done to warrant him from the Ambuſhes of his Fnemies ? Had he not-4 
#air opportunity upon the death of Calar his Friend, his Benefattor, beloved by 
all the People ? And did there not one yet fairer preſent it ſelf when he entertai- 
ved Guards to defend his life againſt thofe Murderers that attempted his, rhough 
he never put to death or banilh:d one of them ; yet ſtill he pardoned them ſo far 
as incivility he could, nor ever hindred the oivins of them Governments. Theſe 
(Confcript 
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(Confcript Fathers ) are the great Crimes, the manifeſt Crimes wherewit Cicero 
accuſes him. Nor is he content to make Anthony®s Actions only paſs for Crimes. 
He divines, and ſays, he had deſizned to brings his Army into the City, ' but that 
he was afraid of Czar, who had already with another Army. poſſeſſed #. How 
comes he then who had only deſizned it to be an Enemy to his Country, whilſt be 
that had really done it, and does in a manner ſtill hold us beſieged, is nale ? Or 
why did not he come if he had deſigned it, unleſs being at the Head of thirty thou- 
. ſand well diſciplined iAen, he were afraid of three thouſand diſordered azd diſar- 
med, which were then with Czlar ; and who were only coize to reconcile them to- 

ether, and left him as ſoort as they knew he would employ them ina Har ? Or if 
J durſt not come with thirty thouſand Men, how happened he to come afterwards 
accompanied only with a thonſand ; With whom, when he went from Rome to Ti- 
voli, how many of ns did attend him ? How many ſwore Fidelity to him\\vithout 
being required ? And what Applauſe did Cicero himſelf give fin ? - I» ſhort, 
had he deſizned any thing againſt his Country, why left he with us thoſe Floſtaces 
jet at this Palace Gate, his Mother, his JVife, and his Son ; who are at preſent 
weeping for fear, not of the Accuſations brought againſt him, but of the power 
of his Enemies ? Thus much 7 thought convenient, to make you _— the 
Innocence of Anthony, and the [nconſtancy of Cicero : and have now yothing 
more to ſay, but to exhort all good Men not to offend the People, nor do Hjuſtice 
to Anthony, for fear of ſuch trouble as may enſue to the City, the Commotiwealth 
being yet y weakly eſtabliſhed, that it is ready to _ into its firſt diſorders, 
if not timely relieved. However, it is my opinion, that we ſecnre to our ſelves 
Forces for the Defence of the City before any Attempt be made upon us Jrom a- 
broad. Then you may take order for ſuch things as are neceſſary, and decrte what 
you judge convenient, when it ſhall be in your power to = thoſe Decrees is Fxe- 
eution. But how is this to be done? Tou need only leave to Anthohy the 
Province given him by the People ; and after having recafled Decimus with his 
three Legtons hither, ſend him to Maccdon, and keep his Army. And if thoſe 
two Legions revolted from Anthony, have ſubmitted to us, as Ciro him: 
let us withdraw them from Czlar, and order their Return to the City. Thus ha- 
ving five Legions at our diſpoſe, we may iſſue what Orders we think requiſite with- 
out courting the grace or favour of any Man. This T ſpeak to thoſe wholiſten to 
me without envy or hatred. As for thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be tranjported 
by their Paſſions and particular Animoſities, 1 exhort them not to give tho raſh 
Fudgment againſt Great Men, and Commanders of great Armies, leſt wh force 
them to make Har upon us : Let them remember Marcus Coriolanus, _— 
what ſo lately happened to us in the Perſon of Czlar, who likewiſe comm:anded 
an Army: Heoffered us reaſonable Conditions ; yet we by raſhly declari\g him 
Enemy, forced him indeed to become his Country's Foe. Let them likewiſt conſi- 
der the intereſt of the People ; who having been ſo lately enraged againſt Qzſar's 
Marderers, may well think themſelves deſpiſed when we give thoſe their Provin- 
es ; and praiſing Decimus, who would not ſubmit to their Decree, declave An- 
thony Enemy, becauſe he from them required the Government.of Gaul. 2 
ſhort, T exhort all honeſt minded Men to reduce others to reaſon, and-\io be- 
ſeech the Conſuls and Tribunes to appear more affettionate in providing azainſt 
thoſe Evils wherewith the Commonwealth is threatned, | 


Thus ſpake Piſo for Anthony ; and doubtleſs, his reproaching of Cicero 
and the terror he imprinted in Men's minds were the caulc he was not de- 


clared Enemy. However, he could not prevail with them to leavz him . 


the Government of Gay/, for the Kindred _ Friends of the Conſpirators 
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prevented it. They feared leſt Anthony being at Peace, might reconcile 
himſelf with Ce/-r, to revenge the death of Itis Father ; and therefore did 
all rhey could to toment their Diviſion. Itwas theretore decreed to offer 
him //acedor inſtead of Gal ; and as for the other Orders of the Senate, 
the Fathers either over-reached or deſigning it, gave Commiſſion to C:cerg 
to put them in writing, and ſend them to him. He drew them up aſter his 
own fancy in thele Terms : That Anthony {hould forthwith railc his Siege 
before Modena, foregoing Gaul to Decimns, at a limited day repals the 
Rubicon, which divides Gaul from Ztaly, and ſubmit himſelf ro the Auchg- 
rity of the Senate. Cicero ſent thele Commands in this ſpiteful manner to 
Anthony, contrary to the Senate's intention : Yet did he it not out of any 
particular hate, but ſeemed diQated by Fortune, which had determined to 
change the Face of the Republick, and to rum Cicero. And this happened 
at the ſame time that the Remains of 7Zreboxirs Body were brought to the 
City ; and that the Senate underſtanding how initamoutly he had been trea- 
ted, forthwith declared Do/obel//a Enemy tohis Country. The Commiſh. 
oners ſent to Anthony, aſhamed to have brought kim fo infolent a Com- 
mand, delivered it into his hands without ſaying a'word. At ſight of it 
he fell intoa rage, and uttered many violent expreſſions againſt the Senate, 
but eſpecially aginſt Cicero : Thatit amazed him that Cele, who had done 
{uch mighty Services-for the Roman Empire, ſhould be eſteemed a Tyrant 
and a King ; and that Men ſhould nor have the ſame opinion of Cicero, who 
having been made Priſoner of War by Ceſar, and by him releaſed without 
any dammage or affront, preferred now his Murderers before his Friends. 
He who hated Decimus whilſt he was Ce/ar*s Friend ; now he is become his 
Murderer, favours the ſame Decimms who had received the Government of 
Gazl from the fame Ceſar, and declares him Fnemy who held it of the 


People. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


He Senate having given me ſome Legions({aid he)Cicero decrees Rewards 

tothe Revolters, *and corrupts thoſe ſtand firm in their duty ; whereby he + 

wrongs not me ſo much as he does Military Diſcipline. He granted the Ammeſty 

to Murderer, to which 7 conſented for the ſake of two Men T reſpetted, and de- 

clares Anthony and Dolobella Fnemies for holding what has been granted 

them ; for no other reaſon is there : And if I would quit Gaul, 7 ſhould no lon- 

ger be either Enemy to my Country, or Aﬀeditor of Tyranny. But I proteſf to0- 
verthrow that Indempnity, with which they will not reſt content. 


Anthony having vented many ſuch paſſionate things, wrote in Anſwer to 
the Senate, that he ſubmitted to their Authority for the AﬀeCtion he bore 
tis Country : But as for Cicero, who had himſelf compoſed the 'Order ſent 
him, he anſwered him in theſe Terms : 7he People having by their Decree 
2rven me the Govermpent of Gaul, have likewiſe grven me leave if Decimus 
would not yield it upto force him toit;and in his Perſon to puniſh all the reſt of the 
Murderers ; and by his death purge the Senate of a Crime of which they are par- 
takers becauſe Cicero abets it, Upon report made tothe Senate of what 4n- 


thony had ſaid and writ, they at that very inſtant not only declared him Ene- 
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my, but his Army likewiſe, if they immediately left him net : And to Mar- 
cus Brutus they. gave Macedonia and /lyria, with the Forces yet reniaining 
in thoſe Provinces, till ſuch time as the Commonwealth were ſetleil. He 
had already a particular Army, beſides ſome Fortes he had received from 
Apuleins : He had likewiſe ſome Shipping, as well Galleys as Viſſels of 
Burthen ; about ſixteen thouſand Talents of Silver, and a great quahitity of 
Arms found at Demerriade, where Ceſar had long before layed up his|Stores: 
of which the Senate had by Decree given himthe Diſpoſition, with power 
to.employ whathe judged neceſſary for the good of his Country. | They 
likewiſe conferred on Caſ/izs the Government of Syria, with CommilTion to 
. make War upon Dobbellzs, and Command to all the Provinces depending 
onthe Roman Empire, from the Ionian Sea tothe Eaſt, to obey the!Orders 
of Bratus and Caſſius. Thus ina ſhorttime without much labour thiir Par- 
ty grew prodigiouſly powerful. This News coming to Czſar's ear hrange: 
|| 04,07 him : He thought the Amnelty granted by the Fath|zrs had 
ome colour of humanity and compaſſion to their Relations and Peers in 
Dignity ; that thoſe leſſer Governments given them were only for their ſe- 
curity : And heobſerycd that only to maintain Decimus in Gaal, they accu- 
ſed 2:thony of aſpiring tothe Tyranny, and by the ſame invention ehgaged 
himſelf to take the contrary Party. But when he ſaw they had : geen 
Dolobella Enemy for deſtroying one of thoſe who had (lain his Father ; that 
' they- had given Brutus and Caſſius abſolute power in many greit Pro- 
vinces, and ſeveral Armies, with vaſt Summs of Money,.and power |o raiſe 
more among all they commanded beyond the Ionian Sea, he no longer 
doubted but it was their deſign to ruin Czſar's Party, and re-eſtabllſh that 
of Pompey. He likewiſe: now plainly perceived, that by their Cunning 
they had made the young Man of him ; that they had given hima Statue, 
with the Right of Precedency, and Quality of a Pro-Pretor, but that in- 
deed they had ſtripped him of his Army ; for where the Conſuls command 
together, the Pretor is nothing. In ſhort, that having only given R:wards 
tothe Legions that deſerted Anthoxy, it was a {corn of the reſtof his Army 
and in the coneluſion the War muſt needs turn to his diſhonour, the|Senate 
only ſerving their own ends upon him till they wererid of Anthony. 


n 
theſe thoughts which he diſcovered to none, he ſacrificed as it is uſual to 
do upon the Entrance into any Charge ; and that done, ſpoke thuj to his 


Army. 7 behieve ( Fellow Soldiers) that it is from you T hold that Offic which 
Tthis day receive, and as the Effeits of your former Offer ; for the Senate \had not 
given it me but that you deſired it : Wherefore know, that to you Towe the whole 
Obligation, and will teſtifie it abundantly if the Gods favour my deſigns. | Thele 
obliging words he ſpoke to gain the Hearts of the Soldiery. As for the 
Conſuls, Parſa went to raiſe Forces in ſome Corners of 7taly, and |irtius 
came to Ceſar tomake Diviſion of theivForces. He had received |rivate 
Orders from the Senate to demand for his Portion thole two Legiqns that 
had deſerted -4nthony, knowing them to be the moſt conſiderable part of 
the Army ; which Ceſar yielding to, after the Diviſion made they yvent to 
take up their Winter Quarters together. Towards the end of Winter De- 
cimus being ſorely oppreſſed with Famine, Hirtius agd Ceſar march{d ſud- 
dainly to oder, to raiſe the Siege ; but finding Anthorytoo well intren- 
ched, they durſt not attempt forcing the Lines till Paxſa were comi2 up to 
them. There happened mean while ſome Horſe-Skirmiſhes, inwhich 4+ 
thony, though much ſtronger in Cavalry, got not much advantage |by rea- 
ſon of the many Brooks x croſſed the Country. Afﬀairs being| in this 
gpiture at Modena, Cicero, becauſe of the vg $ abſence, ſtrove \'0 yo 
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the people of the City by frequent Aſſemblies, making proviſion of Arms, 
which the Artificers furniſhed gratis, and raiſing Montes, an the leyy; 

which, he made thony's Friends pay exceſſive Contributions; yer they 
payed them without grumbling, for tear of expoſing themſelves to Ca- 
Jutnny, till ſuch time as Pub. Fentidins, who had been an Officer under 
Ceſar, .and was now Anthony's Friend, no longer able to endure the perſe. 
cution, went to Ce/ar's Colonies, where he was known, and raiſed twg 
Legions for Azthony, with which he marched towards the City, delign- 
ing to ſeiſe upon Cicero. He put all into fuch a fright, that many ſent a. 
way their Wives and Children, as if they had been 1n utter deſpair, and 


Cicero himſelf retired ; which Yextidins having noticeof, advanced towards 


Modena to joyn with Asthony, but his way being cut off by Hirrius and 
Ceſar, he turned into the Country of * Picenum, where he raiſed another 
Legion,waiting to lee which way Aﬀairs would go. 


Now Panſz drawing nigh to Modena, Hirtins and Ceſar ſent Carſuleins 
to meet him with Ce/ar's Regiment of Guards, and the Legions of 4Zars, to 
ſecure his paſſage through the' Straits. Anthony had forbore to ſeiſe on 
them, leſt thereby he might put a ftop to his great deſign, which was to 
come toa Battel ; wherefore not expecting any great effects from his Horſe 
in a Marſhy Plain full of Ditches ; as ſoon as he had notice of Car/aleis's 
March, he placed two of his beſt Legions in ambuſh in the Mariſhes, on 
each ſide of a narrow Caufway, over which the Enemies were to paſs, 
Carſaleins having crofled the Straits by night, and in the Morning early the 
Legion of Mars with five Cohorts being entred upon the Cauſway, on 


which there was nota Man ftirring, looking upon the Mariſhes on both ſides | 


of them, they perceived the Buſhes to wag, which gave them ſome ſu- 
{picion, and foon after the brightneſs of the Shields and Helmets dazling 
wok eyes, they forthwith beheld -42thozy's Regiment of Guards coming to 
charge them. - The Legionary Soldiers perceiving themſelves ſurrounded, 
{o that they could not make their retreat, obliged the new Soldiers to ſtand 
SpeCtators of the Fight, without engaging, left their want of experience 
ſhowkd breed diforder in the Buſtle ; and to Lnthony's Gyards they oppoſel 
Ceſar's, for themſelves they divided into two Bodies, one commanded by 
Pazxſa, the other by Carſuleins, and thus parted, went each into his fide of 
the Mariſh: fo that in the two Mariſhes were fought two Battels, ſo near, 
that nothing but the Caulway hindred the one from ſeeing what the other 
did, beſides the third which was fought by the Guards on the Caufway it 
{elf.. Anthony's Soldiers burnt with a Jeſire of revenging themſelves on the 
Legions as Traytors and Runaways ; and the Martials were no leſs eager to 
have fatisfaCtion tor the injury they had done them in ſuffering their Com- 
panions to be put to death at Br#nduſium, and knowing well that in them 
conſiſted the m—_ force of both Armies, they hoped by this one Fight 
to put an end to the War. The one Party were incited by the ſhame it 
would-prove to them, being two Legions, to be worſted by one ; and the 
other ſpurred on by the hopes of the Glory they ſhould obtain, if, being 
burone Legion, they defeated two. ' Thus preſſed forward by mutual hate, 
and conſidering moretheir own Honour than their Generals Intareſt, they 
fought for themſelves: and being all gd Soldiers they began not the Fight 
with a ſhout to frighten their Enemy, nor in the heat of the Fight did any 
let dropa word, whether he fell or overcame, and not having by reaſon of 
the Ditches in the Mariſh any room either to wheel or gain ground, they 


kept firm footing without making any retreat, ſo that griping one _ 
tl 
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ther like Wreſtlers, they ſtruck not a blow bur did it's execution, the 
ground was covered with wounded and dying perſons, not crying but, or 
groaning for grief of their wounds, but ſighing that they could dong more: 
as ſoon as one fell, another ſupplyed his place : there was no necd of advi- 
ſing or encouraging them, for by reaſon of their long experience every 
man was his own Caprain ; and when they found themſelves quite tir:d like 
Wreſtlers inthe Gymnick Games they ftood ſtaring on each other tq gain a 
little Breath, and then fell on afreſh, tothe great aſtoniſhment of the/young 
Soldiers, to fee them do ſuch brave things, and with ſo much ſtedfliiſtneſs 
keep their Ranks, in ſo profound a ſilence. Arlength having done on all 
parts Acts more than humane, Cl/ar's Guards were all cut inpieces,| as for 
the Legion of Mars, that part commanded by Car/aleius, gave ſome ground 
tothe Legion that oppoſed them, yet not with diſhonour, but by little and 
little, making a fair retreat. Thoſe who fought under Paxſa werein like 
manner _—_ by their Opponents, yet ſo as they couragioully defend- 
ed themſelves, till ſuch time as the Conſul receiving a wound with a [Pile in 
the Thigh, was carried off the Field to Bo/ozia, Then they began'to re- 
tire by little and little, and after that ſomewhat faſter, almoſt flying out- 
night ; which as ſoon as the young Soldiers obſerved, they took their 
flight in diſorder towards an Entrenchment which the Quzitor 7onguatus 
had cauſed to be raiſed to ſerve in caſe of neceſſity. Here whilſt the reſt 
were yet fighting, theſe young Soldiers ſhut up themſelves in a ſtrange 
fright and confuſion, though they were Italians as well as the Martialiſts ; 
fo much does Exerciſe and Diſcipline more than Birth contribute to the ma- 

ing Men valiant. The Martialiſts would not enter the Intrenchment for 
fear of blaſting their Glory, but went and planted themſelves at ſoine di- 
ſtance thence, where, wearied as they were, they ſtood expeQing a freſh 
Charge, reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt gaſp; whereupoh 4»- 
thony judging it would be too hard a taskto vanquiſh them, turned|upon 
the new raiſed Forces, of whom he made a horrible Slaughter. Hbrtins, 
who was in the Confines of Modena, about fixty Furlongs from the|place 
where this Battel was fought, hearing the news, made all the ſpei:d he 
could thither with the other revolted Legion, and as towards Evening 
Anthony's Men were returning ſinging for the Vitory, ;he ſurpriſed 'them 
ndiſorder, with his Legion freſh, and in a poſture of fighting , they drew 
into the beſt order of Bartel they could, and again acted wondets, but at 
kength quite tired they gave ground, yet the greateſt part of them wee lee 

pon the place. H:rtius would pot purſue the others, for fear of engaging 
himſelf in the Mariſhes, beſides, night came on, ſo he cauſed the Retreat 
to be ſounded. The whole Mariſh was gpvered with Arms, dead, dying 
and wounded Men, and ſome that were fallen among the reſt only vut of 
pure wearineſs, wherefore Anthony's Cavalry ſpent the night in gathering 
up the Wracks of their Party, cauſing ſome to mount on their led Horſes, 
others to get up behind them, and perſwafling others to take hold of their 
Horſe tail to help them in marching, that they mightrhe ſooner g(t off. 
And Anthony being after ſo brave a Fight defeated by Firtins,, went and 
lodged at a Village near the Field of Battel, called the Market of the Gauls, 
where there was no Intrenchment : on either ſide near half the Army was 
 boft, with all Ceſar's Regiment of Guards. Hirtivs loſt few, and on the 

morrow they all retired into their Camps before Modena, Anthony after 
this loſs reſolved not to fight, though the Enemy ſhould provoke him); but 
to. weary them with frequent Skirmiſhes, till ſuch time as Decimus oppreſ- 
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contrary were the more eager to engage, and becauſe they could not draw 
Anthony to a Battel, they raiſed their Camp to go on the other ſide of Ac. 
dena, where the Trenches were weaker by reaſon of the ſituation of the 
place, reſolving to force the Lines, and ſo gain an entrance into the City. 
Anthony ſent forth his Horſe only, againſt which likewiſe they ſent only 
theirs, and held on the March with the reſt of the Army: inſomuch that 
Authony fearing to lole Modena, drew. out againſt them two Legions whom 
they madea halt for, and ſo hada Battel asthey delired. Thereupon, 4z- 
thony ſent for his other Forces, but by reaſon they expetted not this Al 
{frm, and were quartered at ſome diſtance from the place of Battel, they 
could not come {ſo ſuddenly but that the Enemy had firit gained a ViQtory, 
Hirtins in perſon entred Anthony's Camp, and bravely fighting before the 
Generals Tent, was ſlain, Ceſar coming in brought oft his Body, and made - 
himſelf Maſter of the Camp ; but being ſoon beat out again by Anthony, 
they each ſtood all night in Arms. Azthony having now again received this 
Defeat, held at the ſame time a Council of his Friends, who were of 9- 
pinion that he ſhould continue the Siege, without fighting, the loſs bein 
almoſt equal, Hirtius being lain, and Pa»/a being wounded, himlelf the 
ſtronger in Horſe, and Moderne in {uch want of all things, that it could 
not long ſubſiſt without ſurrendring ; and ſurely this counſel he ought to 
have followed, but Fate hindred it. He was fearful leſt Czſar ſhould throw 
himſelf into the City, as he had attempted to do the day before; or elſe ha- 
ving conveniency tor all Engines thereabout,ſhould beſiege himſelf, and 
make his Horſe uſeleſs. Zhen, ſaid he, Lepidus and Plancus wll deſpiſe 
2e, as a man loſt beyond repair ; but if 7 raiſe my Siege, Ventidius will forth- 
with bring us three Legions from the Country of Picenum, and Lepidus and 
Plancus will come joyn with us numerons Forces. And in ſhort, after having 
thus ſpoken, this Man, hitherto fearleſs in all dangers, preſently departs 
from before Modena, and takes his March towards the Apes. 


The Siege being raiſed, : Decimns began to fear Ceſar, for the Army be- 
ing no longer commanded by the Conſuls, he thought him his Enemy, 
wherefore before it was day he cauſed to break down the Bridge, anddi- 
{patched ſome to Geſar, to acknowledge the obligation he had to him for 
his deliverance, and to intreat him to come on the other ſide the River, 
where in the preſence of all the Inhabitants, he would convince him that 
he was engaged in the Conſpiracy more by. misfortune than by fault. Ce- 
ſar having hearkened to thoſe who brought this meſſage, anſwered inan- 
ger: That he defired him not to own any obligation to him ,, for he came not to 
ſerve him, but to make Yar upon Anthony the Enemy of his Country : that na- 
ture forbad his ſeeing or ſpeaking to him ; however, he was ſafe ſo long as he 
Wer them who commanded at Rome. This anſwer being brought to Deci- 
2715, he went to the River fide; and after having called Ce/ar by his name, 
he read with a loud voice the Decree of the Senate which gave him the 
Government of Gaul, forbidding him to paſs the River, or enter into his 
Province without the Conſuls, nor ſo much as to purſue 4thony any tar- 
ther ; for that himſelf was ſtrong enough to defeat him. Though Czar 
{aw well that Decimns durſt not have talked ſo boldly to him, had he not 
been inſpired by the Senate, ſince that he could with one ſole command | 
of his reduce him under his power, which yet he would not do, but going 
to Bolonia where Panſa was, he wrote to the Senate how all things paſlleg, 
as Parxſa alſo particularly did. Ciceroread Panſ2's Letters in a full Aſſembly 


of the People ; and thoſe from Ceſar in the Senate only, where he cauſed 
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tobe ordained fifty days Feaſt for Anthozy's Defeat, though ſo many werd 
never ordained in any War , nd not for any Victory gained from the 
Gauls. He farther adviſed, that ſince Panſz was thought irrecoverable, 
though he were yet living, they ſhould give Decimus command 6f the 
Conful's Army, with Commiſſion himſelf alone to proſecute the Var a-" 
gainſt Anthony ; and that publick Prayers ſhould be made for the proſpe- 
rity-of his Arms, ſo much was Cicero tranſported againſt Anthony ; beſides 
which they confirmed the gift of five thouſand Drams a Head, promilled to 

the Legions that had _ Anthony, payable out of the Moneys of the 

Treaſury, after the Vittory, (as if it had been already gained) and per- 

mitted them hereafter upon Holy-days to wear Crowns of Olive-brarches. 

Inthis Decree not ſo much as mention was made of Ceſar's name, {9 jnuch 

they already contemned him, out of a belief they had 4thozy could hever 

make Head again, having to this purpole writ to Zepidus, Plancus ani] Aſi- 

pius, who were at no great diſtance to complete his ruine. Whilſt thoſe 

things paſſed at Rome, Panſa ready to die of his wound at Boloria, calling 

for Ceſar, ſpoke to him in this manner : 


The Speech of Panſa, being ready to die, 


to Ceſar. 


Loved your Father as my ſelf, but after his death could not- poſſibly re- 

venge him, nor oppoſe my ſelf to the judgment of the moſt, to whoſe aut hori- 
ty you have likewiſs prudently ſubmitted your ſelf, though you had an Army. 
As at firſb they feared nothing more than you and Anthony, who had ſo )zreat 
an affetfion to your Father, ſo they were well ſatisfied with your Diviſion, 
hoping you would deſtroy one the other ; and when they ſaw you Maſter of an 
Army, they flattered you as a youns Man, with ſpecious Hononrs, hicl had 
wthing in them but ſhew;but after they had examples of your Gallantry and Mode- 
ration, by the refuſal of thoſe Hononrs offered yoa by your Army, they were )tart- 
led, and gave you a power equal to us, that they might by this means draw out 
of your diſpoſal two excellent Legions, out of hopes that one of you being de- 
Lo the other which remained would not be conſiderable : and thus Calar's 
Party beinz ruined, Pompey's might be re-eſtabliſhed. This was the Paſons 
of thei thou-hts, As for Hirtius and my ſelf we had followed their order till 
we could have abated the pride of Anthony ; but after having overcome him, 
deſioned to reconcile him with you, that we might pay to Cxfar's memory this 
teſtimony of our Friendſhip and Acknowledgments, by ating what 1ght be 
moſt advantageous to his Party. It was not convenient till now to impart this 
deſizn to you ; but now ſince Anthony is defeated, Hirtius dead, and 7 4 dving, 
[ - hr it time to diſcover it to you. [demand not that after my death you 
ſbould think your ſelf obliged to me ; but ſince your Ations make it knows that 
youare born under fortunate Stars, Ttell it you, that you my bethink your ſelf 
what you have to do, and that you may know what Hirtius azd 7 deſizned to do 
for you, and what we have been conſtrained to do againſt you. Tt is therefore 
Juſt to reſtore to you that Army you gave up to us, and 1 now reſtore it to you. 
As for the new raiſed Forces, if you can gainthem to ſerve you, Twill give 
them to you: but if either the Soldiers are too fearful of the Senate, belauſe 
their Officers have in charge to obſerve us ; or that you think you either my be 
blamed, cr ſtand in no need of them, Toxquatus our Treaſurer ſhall take [hers 
in charge, Alter 
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After having faid theſe words, and delivered over the new Forces to 
the Treaſurer or Quaſtor, he died. The Quaſtor by the Senates order 
delivered them over to Decimus, Ceſar lolemnized magnificent Funcrals 
for Hirtins and Panſa, and ſent their Bodies with pomp to Rowe to be 


buried. 


At the ſame time that this was done in 7aly, things paſſed thus in $r;z 
and Macedon, C.Czſar paſſing through $3r/a, and having already in his 
thoughts the War againſt Parthia, had left in this Province a Legion which 
he had given in charge to Cecilins Baſſns, as Lieutenant to Sextus Flrus his 
Kinſman, yet very young, and who going to take his pleaſure in the Coun- 
try, made his Soldiers accompany him againſt all decency and order, 
Baſſus having one day reproved him, he reviled him ; and at another time 
having ſent tor Baſſus, becauſe he came not fo ſoon as he expeQted, he gave 
order to bring him by force. This Command having raiſed a Tumult, 
Blows enſued, and the Soldiers no longer able to endure Z#lius his Inſolence, 
flew him with their Javelins. They at that very moment repented theaR, 
being afraid of Ceſar ; wherefore they immediately ſwore one to another, 
that if pardon and ſecurity for their perſons were denyed them, they would 
defend each other to the death; they likewiſe forced Baſſus to be of the 
Conſpiracy ; and having raiſed another Legion, exerciſed them according 
to the Roman Diſcipline. Thus write ſome concerning Baſſus. But Zibo 
faith, that having born Arms under Pompey, after his death he retired in- 
to Zyre, Where he remained ſome time asa private Man, and where art laft 
by his Money gaining ſome Legionary Soldiers, he prevailed.with them after 
they had ſlain Sextz3 to chule him for their Captain. However it were, 
Sextus Murcus haing been lent by Ceſar againſt them, was repulſed, till ſuch 
time as he called to his aſſiſtance AZ7/zutins Criſpus with three Legions 
brought by him out of Bithynia, where he commanded. Theſe had now 
blocked up thoſe two Legions, when Caſſius coming unexpettedly received 
them forthwith into his Service; and at the ſame time thoſe fix Legions 
that beſieged them, voluntarily ſubmitting to him, acknowledged him for 
Proconſul; for, as we have ſaid before, the Senate had ordained by Decree 
that all rhe 'Soldiers of thoſe Provinces ſhould obey Caffius and Brutus, 
ſome time before Dolobell/a had ſent AMlienws into eAfgypt, from whence he 
was leading back four Legions, the Remains of the Defeats of Pompey and 
Craſſus, or of thoſe which remained in the Service of Cleopatra when Ce- 
far left egypt. Caſſins ſurpriſing him in Paleſtine, forced him to take his 
Party, for he durſt not reſiſt ezght Legions with four ; ſo that Cafiw 
beheld himſelf, beyond all imagination, Maſter of twelve Legions, be- 
lieged and forced Dolobel!a, who returning out of {2 with two Legions, 
was received asa Friend into the City of Zacdicea, news,which the Senate 
reccived with joy. As for what concerned 1Zacedoz, Cains, Brother to 
Aathozy, diſputed that Government againſt Brutzs with one only Legion; 
and becauſe he was not equal in numbers to Brntzs, he laid an ambuſh for: 
him, which Brutus eſcaping, laid another in his turn, wherein C:iz fall- 
ing with all his People, he did them no diſpleaſure ; but on the contrary, 
commanded his Soldiers to ſalute them, and though they would neither 
return nor accept the Salute, yet he lerthem go without any farther inju- 
Ty. After which, 'taking a turn wich his Army by ocher ways, he ſurpri- 
£:d them againamong the Straits, where inftead of falling on, he a ſecond 
time 
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time faluted them : whereupon admuring this Man's goodneſs and clemency 
ro his Fellow Cirizens, they returned the Salute, and joyned with |him, 
Caius likewiſe embraced his Party, and Brutus treated him with much Ho- 
nour, till atter being convicted of having ſeveral times ſolicited the Army 
to revolt, he put him to death. Thus Brztzs had raiſed his Forces to ſix 
Legions, beſides two that by praifing the Macedonians he raiſed in Macidoz, 
whom he learn'd to exerciſe according to the Diſcipline of the! Ro- 
mans. 


Thus went Afﬀairsin Syria and Mazeden. Mean while in /taly, Ceſat be- 
ing offended, that in prejudice of him the Command of the Army ag4inſt 
Anthony was given to Decimns, _— his diſcontent, demanded the 
Honour of Triumph, and being dildainfully refuſed by the Senate, 4s a 
thing diſconlonant with his age, and fearing, that after Anthony were! ab- 
folutely defeated, they would treat him more ſcornfully, he deſigned a 
reconciliation with him, according to the advice given him by thedyin 
Panſa. To bring this about he treated favourably all the Priſoners he|1a 
in his Army, as well Officers as Soldiers, received into his ſervice ſuch as 
were willing to be entertained, and ſent away the reſt, that he mightinot 
appear to have an irreconcileable hatred. After which encamping near 
Yentidins, Anthony's Friend, who had only three Legions, he was contint 
to fright him; but making no hoſtile attempt, gave him either free leve 
to joyn with him, or go in ſafety to find out his General, on condition that 
he eyould tell him from him, that he knew not what was good both for the 
one and tother, which Yertidius accepting, marched forward to find 6ut 
Anthony. Another of his Captains called Decius, who had been taken 
' Priſoner before Modena, remaining ſtill with Ceſar, who held him in good 
eſteem, he was permitted to return to Anthony if he deſired it, and the 
Captain asking him what thoughts he had of Anthony; he made anſwer, 
he had already given ſufficient teſtimonies of them to perſons capable to 
judge of Afﬀairs, and for others *twas in vain to give any more. After ha- 
ving done theſe things which might eaſily make appear his inclinations to 
Anthony, he writ to Zepidusand Aſinins, direQtly complaining againſt the 
affronts he had received from the Senate, by what they had done in ſtrength- 
ning againſt him the Murderers of his Father, that they for their parts 
might -have reaſon to fear, leſt in favour of Pompey's Faction they ſhould 
one after another perſecute them, as now they did Azthony, who through 
imprudence and want of fareſight was fallen into misfortune : wherefole 
he counſelled them to ſeem in appearance to ſubmit to the Senate, bur really 
tounite themſelves one to the other for their common ſecurity, whilſt yt 
it was in their power, and to reprove A»thony for the fault by him cor- 
mitted in not doing it. In ſhort, that they-ought to imitate the Legionaty 
Soldiers, Who disband not as ſoon as the War 1s done, for fear of expoſing 
themſelves to the Ambuſhes of their Enemies,” and had rather be all togj:- 
ther led to ſome Colony, than return every Man to his own Country. Mean 
while, Sickneſs ſeiſed on the Army which had been ſhut up with Decimi:s 
in Modena, the moſt part of the Soldiers glurring themſelves too much: ali» 
ter {0 long a Famine, | rfcited, and the new raiſed Men for want of Exe1- 
cile were not fit for ſervice : yet Planens being joyned to them with what 
lorcgyhe had, Decimus wroteto the Senate, that Anthony not well digeſtinjz 
what he had already taſted of the War, hid himſelf, but that at length hz 
would fall into his hands. *Tis incredible how Pompey's Party were re- 
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joyced at this news : they made loud outcryes that now their Country had 
indeed recovered their Liberty, and every one offered Sacrifices, and ten 
Commiſſioners were nominated to take account of 4thony's Adminiſtra- 
tion, which was only a pretence to cancel all that Czfar had ordained, fyy 
Anthony had done nothing, or very little of himſelf, ating always accord. 
ing to Ce/ar's Memoirs. The Fathers knew it well _ but having at. 
ready in ſome occaſion given judgment without any reſpect to Ceſar's dg- 
ings, they thought at this time abſolutely to annul all that ever he hag 
done or decreed, to which end the ten Commiſſioners preſently publiſhed 
an Ordinance, by which all perſons that had received any thing from 2. 
thony, were injoyned to bring it in, in writing, under pain of exem lary 
puniſhment. At length ſome of Pompey's Party demanded the Conlulate 
tor the reſt of the year, in the places of Hirtius and Paſa. And Ceſar 
had a great deſire to it, he ſolicited not the Senate about it, but wrote to 
Cicero, praying him to endeavour that they might be Colleagues in the 
Dignity, and that he would leave to him the Adminiſtration of all Aﬀairg, 
as being moſt capable, by reaſon of his long experience, and would cong 
tent himſelf with the Quality, that he might with more Honour lay down 
Arms, having before to that end demanded Triumph: Cicero who loyed 
Command, was tickled with this propoſition. He therefore told the Fa- 
thers, that having underſtood they conſulted an Accommodation between 
the Governours of the Province, his advice was, that they ſhould by ſome 
good Office appeaſe a Man they bad offended, and who was at the Head of 
a | my Army, that for his part he thought it better, that before the age 
allowed by the Laws, they ſhould nominate him to a charge to be exerciſed 
in the City, than behold him in the Field at the Head of an Army, capable 
to revenge himſelf : nevertheleſs, that he might aC nothing contrary to 
the authority of the Senate, he exhorted them to give him for Colleague 
ſome aged and prudent perſon to ſerve as a Guide to his youth: The whole 
Senate laughed at Cicero's ambition, but above all, the Kindred of the Con- 
{pirators oppoſed him, out of the fear they had, leſt if Cz/ar obtained the 
Conſulate, he ſhould ſtudy mon infomuch that the Aſſembly was no 
more ſummoned, becauſe a lawtul one could not be called for ſundry 


reaſons. 


Mean while 4»thony having croſſed the Apes by conſent of Culco, who 
ore the paſſage by order of Zepidus, came and lodged his Army on a 
ver fide by him, without fortifying his Camp, but as one Friend fits 
down by another there ſeveral times their People went and came from 
one to the other, Anthoxy put m_ inmind of their Friendſhip, of what 
hehad done for him, and adviſed to beware leſt all thoſe who had been of 
Cefar*s Party werenot oppreſſed one after another,and Zepidus excuſed him- 
{c|fupon the Orders of the Senate, which commanded him to nAke War, 
though it would trouble him to come to extremities with him.But Zepidus his 
Soldiers, whether they had a reſpeCt for Athoxy,or elſe perceived ſome Ne- 
mens or otherwiſe took delight to ſee thatunfortified Camp, mixed 
h thoſe of 4zthony, at firſt privately, and at laſt publickly, as going to 

ſee their Countrymen, and ſometime Comrades : in vain did their Officers 
forbid it. And to the end they might more eaſily converſe together, they 
made a Bridge of Boats over the River ; and the tenth Legion which had 
formerly been commanded by Aezthony, carried him from Zepidus his 


Campaall things neceſſary. Laterexſis one of the moſt conlderable Senators 
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perceiving it, gave noticeto Zep/dus, and when he would believe nothing 
of it, deſired hum to divide his Army, and ſend one part toany place wht:re 
he might teign employment torthem, and others elſewhere, thereby to iry 
the faith or perfidiouſneſs of his Soldiers. Thereupon he drew his Fortes 
into three Bodies, and commanded them todepart by night to go and con- 
voy the Quzſtors, who were not far off. But they about the third Wat: 

arming themſelves as for a March, ſeifed on the Trenches, and went al1d 
opened the Gates to Anthony. He run direQly to the Generals Tent, I:d 
by Zepidzs's Soldiers, crying out, that he ſhould make peace, and pardon 
his miſerable Fellow Citizens. Upon the noiſe hereof he leaps out of Bel3, 
and quite unready runs to meet them, promiſing to dowhat they would 
have him, and embracing »thozy, craved pardon for what he had betn 
forced to do. Nay, ſome fay he fell on his Knees to thorny: but that he 
was ſo baſe and cowardly, all Authors do not affirm : and in my opinion it 
ſeems ſcarce credible, for he had as yet commitred no a& of Hoſtility /a- 
gainſt Aathony, whicktmight occaſion him to be ſo fearful, Thus Anthony 
became more powerful and more formidable to his Enemies than ever he 
had been before ; for beſides the Forces brought from Afodens, amohg 
which he had excellent Horſe, Yentidius had by the way joyned with him 
with other three Legions, and now Zepidus with ſeven more, furniſhi:d 
with light armed Foot, Horſe, and a conliderable train, all which weattin 
Lepidus's name; but indeed 4.t50ny was Maſter of them. This news 
having reached the City, wrought in a moment a wonderful change. Thoſe 
who deſpiſed him before now feared him, and they who feared before, be- 
gan now to take heart, with ſcorn they tore down the Ordinances of the 
Commiſſaries, fixed in the publick places, and prorogued to a farthizr 
time the Aſſembly for eleQion of Conſuls. The Senate moſt heavily per- 
plexed with fear, leſt Ceſar ſhould make an Accommodation with Anthory, 
deputed two of their Body, Zxcins and Panſa to Brutus and Caſſius, to aſſiſt 
them in what they could, under pretence of overlooking the Eſtate \of 
Greece : of the three Legions Sextus had in Africa they ſent for twoover, 
and gave the other to Cornificins, who commanded ina part of that Pro- 
vince, and was firm to the Senates intereſts, —_ the Senate were jea- 
lous. of theſe Forces, which they knew well had ſerved under C2ſar : biit 
neceſſity forced the Fathers to this, as well as moſt ſhamefully to give Ce- 
ſar joynt Command with Decimus of the War againſt Anthony, ule 


they were afraid he ſhould joyn with thorny. 


But Ceſar did all he could to incenſe his Soldiers againſt the Senate, |is 
well for the injuries himſelf had received, as becauſe they were ſent upbn 
aſecond Expedition, without being payed the five thouſand Drams a Head, 
due for the firſt ; infomuch that upon his advice to ſend Deputies to Rojve 
to demand that Money, they gave Commiſſion to their Cenrurions. The 
Senate knew well he had ſet them on, and therefore {aid they would gilze 
an anſwer by other Commiſſioners of their own. And indeed they ſent 
them with orders to addreſs themſelves to Anthony's two Legions, withdut 
ſpeaking to Ceſar, and to adviſe them not to place their hopes upon 0he 
man alcne, but rather rely on the power of the Senate, which was immdr- 
tal, and to march over to Decimus, where they ſhould find the reſt (of 
their Money ; for to theend they might the more eaſily ſpeak to them, thizy 
had brought half the Money, and deputed ten Commuſſioners to diſtriblte 
it, without ſo much as naming Ceſar for the Eleventh : but the Legions 1e- 
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fuſing to hear the Deputies, unleſs Ceſar were preſent, they went away 
without doingany thing. Hereupon Ceſar thinking it no longer fit to delay, 
or to declare his mind by others, aſſembled the Army to ſpeak tothem 
himſelf, where after having related all the injuſtices of the Senate, he told 
them that all was done tended only to the ruine of Ce/ar's Party one after 
another, that they ſhould beware of fighting tor ther Enemies, or ſuffer. 
ing themſelves to be engaged in endleſs Wars, wherein they employed 
them only, that they might periſh in Fight, or be ruined by Seditions, 
which was the reaſon why after they had all ſerved together at Z7odena, 
they offered reward only to two Legions, that they might raiſe a jealouſte 
and diviſion amongſt them. 


The Oration of Ceſar to his Army. 


in what manner thoſe of Pompey's Fattion have in the City treated ſuch 

s havereceived kindneſſes from my Father ; and pray judge after that whe. 
ther they will let you enjoy the Lands and Money he gave you, or can there he 
any ſecurity for my perſon, ſo long as the Kindred of the Murderers are ſq 
powerful in the Senate. As for my part [will endure with patience whatever 
can happen to me; for "tis a Glory for me to ſuffer for my Father ; but T an 
troubled for your Gear that for my intereſt and my Father's Honour 


YG know, ( ſaid he) why they have of late made JVar upon Anthony, 
a 


dayly expoſe your ſelves to ſo many dangers: you had an evidence T had then 
no ambition, when 1 refuſed the Office of Pretor offered by you ; but now there 
is but one only way to preſerve us all. Jt is by your means 1 may obtain the 
Conſulate, then will be confirmed to you the benefits recetved from my Father, 
then will bs given you Colonies and other rewards due to you; and 1 will pro. 
ceed in judgment againſt the Murderers, and diſpenſe with you from going to 
any other Fars. 


Theſe Words were attended with a general Acclamation of the whole 
Army, who preſently deputed their Centurions to Rome, to demand the 
Conſulate for Ceſar. The Senate objecting that he was not of age, re- 
quired by Law, they anſwered (2s they were prepared) that Corvinus 
was formerly created Conſul as young as he, and Scipio after him, who as 
young asthey were had both done ſignal ſervice for their Country. They 
alledged likewiſe the freſher examples of Pompey and Dolobella , beſides 
that a Decree had already paſſed permitting the ſame Cz/ar todemand the 
Conſulate ten years before the appointed age. Whilſt the Centurions re- 
ſolutely offered theſe reaſons, ſome of the Senators offended at the freedom 
of their ſpeech, interrupted them, by ſaying they talked too high for Peo- 
ple of their Quality, which being reported tothe Army, fo highly incenſed 
the Soldiers, that they deſired to be led directly to the City, where them- 
ſelves holding the Aſſembly they would make Cz/ar's Son Conſul, to whom 
at the ſame inſtant they gave a thouſand praiſes. C2/ar ſeeing them thus 


diſpoſed , preſently drawing together his Army, raiſes the Camp with 


eight 
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eight Legions, good Horſe, and all other things neceſlary, paſſes the; Rub;- 
con that divides Gaw/ from Zaly, from whence formerly his Father hid be- 
gun the Civil War. There hedivides his Army into two Bodies, letving 
one in the Rear to follow him at leiſure, and at the Head of the other who 
were all choſen Men, marching by great journies direQly towards Pome, 
that he might ſurpriſe his Enemies betore they could be prepared. Hhving 
advice by the way, thatuponthe ſame Road Commiſſioners ſent by this Se- 
nate with the Soldiers Money were coming to meet him, he was jetlous 
leſt any of his Men might be tempted by this reward, wherefore he private- 
ly ſent Scouts towards them, who fo terrifed them, that away they fled 
with their Money. The newsot his approach filled all the City with. Tu- 
mult and Terrour ; ſome run through the Streets in diforder, otherkcar- 
ried away their. Wives, Children, and choiceft Goods into the Country, or 
tothe ſtrongeit places of the City. For it not being certainly known lif he 
only demanded the Conſulate, upon the rumour that he came ina hbſtile 
manner atthe Head of an angsxy Army, every thing appeared dreadijul to 
them. Eſpecially 1n the Senate the conſternation was great, becauſe they 
had not at prelenr any Army todefend them. Some _ it happens ever 
in like Allarms) accuſed others, either that they had injuriouſly taken 
from him the Legions they had given him to make War upon por bh or 
that they had denyed hum the Triumph due to him, or that out of enl;y to 
him, when they {ent the ten Commiſſioners to pay the Army, they had 
not ſo much as named him for the eleventh, or that they had not payeil the 
Maney promiſed the Soldiers, either not intime, or atleaftnot in full, and 
thereby had giventhem cauſe to revolt. But that which they moſt of all 
blamed, was the diſobliging Ceſar in an ill Conjuntture, Brutus and Cafivs 
being at a great diſtance, and as yet but meanly prepared, and Anthony 
and Zepids both at hand, and ready to fall upon the City, who, if they 
entertained but the thoughts of making an Accommodation with Ceſar, 
might complete its ruine. Cicero himſelf, who appeared moſt officidus in 
. . allother matters, now ſhewed not his Head : infomuch that in a manent 
the face of all things was ſo utterly changed, that inſtead of two thoitfand 
five hundred Drams offereg to every Soldier, it was ordered by Dectee of 
the Senate, that five thouſand ſhould be payed them, not for two Lejzjons 
only, but for eight, of which Ceſar himſelf ſhould have the diftribytian, 
and the ten Commiſſioners. As for Cez/ar, though he were abſent, | they 
.gave him the Conſulate, and diſpatched away Commiſſioners poſt to tarry 
him the news of it. 


' But ſcarcely were they got out of the City when the Senate repented, 
moſt of them beganto cry out, that it was a ſhame they ſhouid ſo covward- 
ly ſuffer themſelves to be trod under foot, and ſuffer the ſetting up of a 
new Tyranny without ſhedding of Blood, or ſhould accuſtom pretelders 
to the Conſulate to demand it with Arms in their hands, and Solditrs to 
command their Country. That therefore they ought preſently to.arm, 
and oppole the authority of the Laws to thoſe who offered them violence ; 
and if they repented them not ( as it was not credible they would) etidure 
a Siege, expecting the oomny of Plancus and Decimus to relieve the |Tity, 
and inthe mean time fight tothe laſt gaſp, rather than ſubmit to ſeryiruds 
without defending themſelves. They alledged hereuponexample of things 
which their Predeceſſors had undertaken, executed, and ſuffered, to tnain- 
tain their Liberty : and when they ſaw the two Legions they had ſeit for 

out 
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out of frica arrive at the Port that very day, they thought the Gods con- 
cern'd themſelves in their defence;inſomuch that they contirmed themſelyes 
in their repentance, and Cicero beginning to appear, the Decrec was abſo- 
lutely changed. They madea Roll of all the youth capable to bear Arms, 
40 joyn with the tw Legions newly come from rica, a thouſand Horſe, 
and another Legion which Panſa had left them, they gave Quarters to all 
theſe Troops, one part guarded the Zaxicu/um with the Riches there ſtored 
up, another the Bridge over Tiber, under the Command of the Pretors of 
the City, and others kept within the Port Boats and Veſſels laden with 
Money, ready, if neceſſity required, to flie towards the River, and gain 
the Sea, making theſe preparations with a countenance of defending them- 
ſelves, they hoped Ceſar might take his turnto be in fear, or that they 
ſhould bans Sho him to come, anddemand the Conlulate without bringing 
his Army, or that at laſt they {houll repulle him by force, and that the 
queſtion being the preſervation of common liberty, all contrary Parties 
might unite. But when after having madea long ſearch both publickly and 
privately for Ceſar's Mother and Siſter, and not finding them, their fears 
-avenenns beholding themſelves robbed of ſuch mighty- Hoſtages, it being 
unlikely that thoſe of Czfar's Party would joyn with them in the common 
defence, who had ſo well concealed his beſt Friends. Whilſt Ceſar was 
yet in conference with the Deputies, came other to tell him, that the Se- 
nate had changed their reſolution ; fo that the firſt returned loaden with 
ſhame and no. 17 Tg and he withan Army incenſed at theſe proceedings, 
marched towards the City, troubled for his Mother and his Siſter, and 
fearful leſt any miſchief ſhould befal them. He ſent before ſome Horſemen 
to aſſure the People, who trembled for fear; andrto the great aſtoniſhment 
of all the world came and encamped over againſt Mount Quirinal, whilſt 
none durft either oppoſe or hinder him. Ar his arrival likewiſe a ſudden 
change aroſ.in the minds of Men, the Nobility went in throngs to do him 
reverence, and the People ran by whole companies to welcome the Sol- 
diers, who for their parts committed no more diſorders, than in timeof +. 
the profoundeſt peace. On the morrow leaving his Army in that place, 
he ſet forward towards Rome withan indifferegt Train, which-increaſed in- 
finitely as he went, by the concourſe of multitudes of perſons, who came 
from all parts to complement him, and to- pay him all the teſtimonies of 
reſpe& and-fubmiſſion poſſible. His Mother and Siſter who had taken 
SanQtuary among the Veſtals , received him with extreme joy in the 
Temple of that Goddeſs ; and the three Legions that were in the City, 
without taking notice of their Officers, ſent their Deputies, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to him, and after them the Officers themſelves made their 
compoſition, and ſwore fidelity to them, fave only Cornutus, who itlew 
himfelf. Cicerounderftanding how things went by the intermiſſion of Ce 
ſar's Friends, had leave to ſee him, who made an Oration to him, prai- 
ſing him that he demanded the Conſulate, concerning which he had be- 
fore made a propoſition to the Fathers, to all which he in Raillery an- 
{wered, 7hat he was the laſt of his Friends that came to fee him. The night 
following a rumour was raiſed, that the Legion of AZars, together with 
the fourth were coming towards the City to ſeiſe it by ſupriſe, which the 
Prefors and Senate too eafily believed : and though C2/ar's Army was all 
at hand, they imagined that they alone with the principal Citizens could 
for ſome time make reliſtance till other Forces from elſewhere might come 
to their relief : ſo that very night they ſent away Acilins Craſſus to go and 


raiſe Men in the Country of Picenum, and gave order to pulcins one of 
; the 
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the Tribunes to go through the City, and declare this news to the People ; 
and at the ſame inſtant Uſſembled themſelves in the Palace, where C:cero 
received them at the Gate ; but when the report proved falſe, flel away 
in his Litter out of the City : Ceſar laughed at their weakneſs, and | cauſed 
his Army to advance into the Campus Martins, yet offered no affront to 

the Pretors, not ſo much as to Craſſus, who was going to raiſe Men againſt 
* bim, though brought to him diſguiſed in the Habit of a Slave, butYeeely 
pardoned all, that hz might begert in the Citizens an opinion of his Cle- 
mency. In the mean time hecauſed tobe brought to him all the publick 
mor of that was in the Faniculnm, or elſewhere, of which wean, to 
Decrce of the Senate paſſed before by the advice of Cicero, he diſtributed 
to each Soldier two thouſand five hundred Drams, promiſing to be ac- 
countable for the reſt,.and that done he went out of the City, expeQing till 
the day for cleftion of Conluls. | 


[ 


In concluſion, he was nominated to that Dignity, and with hitn (ac- 
cording to his delire) Q:/ntus Pedius , who had given him his part of the 
Inheritance left by Cefar. He entred Rome as Conſul, and offered |the Sa- 
crifices accuftomary upon ſuch occaſions, during which there appeared 0- 
ver the City twelve Vultures, in hike manner, as it is ſaid, thereappeared 
to Romulus when he founded it. After having performed theſe Satrifices, 
he declared himſelf Son of Ceſar in the Aſſembly of the Tribes, ry he 
might confirm his Adoption by the People ; for the People are dividedinto 
Tribes in Rome, in the ſame manner as the Phratrians among the (5reeks. 
Now this formality obſerved in the Adoptions of thoſe who haviz no Fa- 
ther, gives them the fame advantages and the fame right that [natural 


Children have in reſpect to the Kindred and * Freed Men of their Fa- * 14 pr 
thers ; wherefore becaule Cz/ar beſides the great Wealth he left, ad ma- 4n4 Son of the 
ny Freed Men very rich, Iam of the mind, that the Son not content with ES 5s 
his firſt Adoption , thought the ſecond neceſſary. He revoked likewiſe Fred Mn. 


the Decree by which Dolobe//a was declared Enemy, and permitted all 
rlons whatſoever to become parties againſt thoſe who were ghilty of 
is Father's Murder. 7 preſently appeared great numbers of Ce- 
far's Friends, who formed their acculations not only againſt thoſe who had 
an immediate hand in the Action, but likewiſe againft many who were 
privy to the plot, but were not in Rome when it was executi:d, nor 
were otherwiſe guilty, thanin not diſcovering it. Having all been pub- 
lickly ſummoned to appear on the ſame day, they. were candernned by 
default, Ceſar ſitting in Judgment, and not one of the Judges arguing 
for their Diſcharge, except one of the moſt confiderable, to whom no- 
thing was ſaid at preſent, but not long after he was profcribed with 
many others. About the ſame time one of the Pretors of tlie City 
named Qzi#tvs Gallins, Brother of Marcns Gallins, who'was with 4atho- 
ny, having obtained from Ceſar the Government of Africa, and after 
ſtanding conviQ of an Attempt againſt the lite of his BenefaQor, iyas de- 
ſed from his Charge, by his Brethren in Office, the People plundered 

is Houſe, and rhe Senate coridemned him to death. However, Czſar 
commanded him to go and find out his Brother, and he embarquing 
himſelf to thar purpoſe, was never ſezn more. After theſe Exploits 
Ceſar's whole thoughts were employed in reconciling himſelf with Latho- 
ny; becauſe he certainly knew that Brutus and Caſſius had twenty Legions 
- 
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ſo that ſtanding in need of him, he went out of the City , and by 
{mall Journies marched towards the Ionian Sta, that he might find 
out how: the Senate ſtood affeAted. For in the abſence of Cefos » Pe- 
dins adviſed the Fathers to an Accommodation with zthony and Ze. 
pidus before the Animoſities that were between the Parties became ir- 
reconcileable. They ſaw well fuch an Accommodation was neither 
for theirs, nor their Countries Advantage, and that by it Ceſar only 
aim'd at ftrengthening himſelf againſt Caſſius and Brutus : yet they 
beheld themſelves in a neceſſity to conſent ; wherefore they repea[- 
ed the Decrees by which Azthony and Zepidus with their Armies 
had been declared Enemies, and ſent them aſfprances of their good 
will. * Ceſar wrote Letters of Congratulation to the” Senate, and fent 
to Anthony, that if he flood in need of his Arms again{t Decimus, 
he was ready to ſerve him: and Azthopy returned Anſwer , thr 
he made War againſt Decimus as a Traytor to Ceſar, and againſt 
Plapcus as an Enemy to Anthony ; and therefore if he pleaſed , he 
would joyn Forces with him. After the mutual ſending and recepti- 
on of the Letters, as Anthony purſued Decimus, Aſinius Pollio came and 
joyned with him with two Legions, and by his interceſſion Plaxcus 
reconciled with -4thpny brought him three mote; ſo that he became 
mighty powerful. As for Dec:mus he {till had ten Legions, four where- 
of compoſed of experienced Soldiers, were yet fick after the Famine 
they had undergone in /odena, and fix were newly leyyed, neither 
trained, nor inured to hardſhip; wherefore thinking it imprudence 
to bring them to aCtion, he-reſolved to retreat to Brutus in AZacedon, 
and took his March not by the Cifalpine Gau/, but by Ravenna or 
Aquileia, and yet at laft becauſe Cz/ar was to come into thoſe Quar- 
ters, he attempted a longer and more incommodious Marchiby gomg 
over the Rhine to croſs a Country inhabited by Barbarians. The 
difficulty of this unknown way at firſt fight ſo affrighted his new For- 
ces, that they left him', and ſubmitted to Ceſar, and not long after 
the four old Legions went over to Antbory, with all the reſt of his 
Forces, except only the French Horſe deſigned for his Life Guard. 
Reduced to this ſmall number, he gave Mnſe to all that had yet a 
mind to depart, making them ſome preſent of Money , and with three 
hundred Horſe only came to the Banks of the Rhize, but by reaſon of 
the difficulty of paſſing the River, they by little and little forſook him, - 
except only ten, with whom, habited after the faſhion of the Gauls, 
and fpeaking their language , he began again to travel, and without 
fetching ſo great a compals, took the Road to Agnileia, iwhere he 
thought 'he might paſs unknown , becauſe of his ſlender Train.* In 
the way being taken by Thieves, and bound, he asked them how they 
called the Lord of that Country , and when he underſtood it was 
Camillus, for whom he had done ſome ſervices, he intreated them to 
carry him before him. When Camillus faw him, he received him with 
much civility before the People , ſharply reproving thoſe that brought 
him bound , that through ignorance they had affronted fo great a 
Man, but in private he gave advice to *A»thony, who had fo much com- 
paſſion of his fortune, that he would not ſee him. However, he ſent 
to Camillus for his Head, which after having viewed, he gave to ſome 
of his People to be buried. Thus ended Decimus,, who had been Ge- 


neral of the Horſe to Ceſar, Governour of the Tranfalpine Gas/ w_ 
im, 
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him, deſigned by him for Conſul the year following, and with it 
provided ot the Government of the Ciſalpine Gau/. He was |the ſe- 
cond that periſhed for murdering Ceſar. And about the fanie time 
Minutins Baſilius , who was likewiſe of the Conſpiracy , was ſlain by 
his Slaves for making ſome of them Eunuchs by way of |puniſh- 
ment. 


T be End of the Third Book of the Civil Wars 
of Rome. 
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The Argument of this Book. 


I. He Author's Deſign in this Book : The Accommodation of Czar, An- 
thony ard Lepidus. II. Diſmal Preſages of future Miſcries : Pe- 
dius begins the Proſcriptions ; and Czfar, Anthony and Lepidus are named 


 Triumvirs, Ill. 4 Copy of the Ediit of Proſeription, IV. The general 
Cruelties, 
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Cr #«ltizs committed inth xc ution of it. V. Many Particalarities of 
ſuch as ſuffered. VI. The Triumph of Lepidus : Proſcription of the/HVomen, 
and Hortenſia's Oration for her Sex. VII. Particulars of ſcveyal eſcaped 
the Profcription. Vil. Defeat of Cornificius, -Lelius xd Ventidius #z 
Lybia, by Sextus C zlar's /ieutenants. IX. Caſſius beſieges and tikes Do- 
lobella » Laodicea, and does many other things in Syria. N. Caſſius a- 
bout to beſiege Rhodes, Archelaus endeavours to diſſwade him. XI. Caſſius 
anſwers him, and beſieges and takes Rhodes. XIE. Brutus b:ſi:ges th: Xax- 
tiens, and takes the City. XIII. After which Patara yields to him , and 
Murcus, who ſides with him, is beſieged by Anthony zear Brunduſium. 
XIV. Sex. Pompey coming into Sicily, fiahts at Sea againſt Salvidienus 
with equal Advantage. XV. Murcus and Domitius Anobarbus, ficze on 
the Paſſage of the Jonian Sea ; and Ciditius and Norbanus, Liewtenants 
to Cxlar and Anthony , march by Zand againſt Caſſius 2nd; Brutus. 
XVI. Brutus azd Caſſius having draws together their Army, Caſlilis makes 
an Oration to them. XVII. Brutus and Caſſius go and encamp nar Phi- 
lippi. XVIIL Anthony and Czfar encamp hard by them , they enzave , 
Brutus gets the better, but Caſſius is worfked. XIX. 7 he Death of Caſſius: 
Murcus and Xnobarbus defeat Domitius Calvinus. XX. Brutus Speech to 
his Army, to oblige them to temporize ; and Anthony's, to encourage his to 
the Battel, XXI. Brutus's Army force him to fight, XXII. The Battel : 
Brutus defeated, XXIII, 7he Death of Brutus : Praiſes of Briltus \a»d 
Caſhus ; azd End of this Book, 


Aving in the former Book declared how two of Cz/al*s Mur- 
derers periſhed in their Governments ; to wit, 7rebonius in 
Alia, and Decimus in Gaul; in this we ſhall. ſet forth how 
Brutus and Caſfius, the principal Authors of the Conſpiracy, 
were puniſhed. Men, that were Maſters of all the Provin- 

ces from Syria to Macedon, who commanded mighty Armies both by Sea 

_ and Land ; having more than twenty Legions, great number of Shipping, 

and abundance of Money. And this was done at a time when Priſcripti- 
tions were dreadful at Rome z and that as many proſcribed Perſons as could 

found were miſerably put to death. Sothat the like had never bten ſeen 

or known among all the Tumults and Wars of the Grecians, nor yet a- 

mong thoſe of the Romans, if you except thetime of la, who was the firſt 

proſcribed his Enemies : for Marius only flew ſuch as fell into his Hands ; 
whereas $//a not only permitted any that would to lay thoſe he had pro- 

{cribed, bur =» ym Rewards tothe Murderers, and decreed Puniſhments 

againſt any durſt give {uccour to a proſcribed Perſon. But of ll thoſe 

things we have diſcourſed in writing what paſſed tn the time of farizs and 

Sylla ; let us proceed to our order of Hiſtory. 

« Ceſar being reconciled to Anthony, it was determined to have 2. Confe- 
rence together.: The place deſigned forit was near Modena, in a little flag 
Iſland of the River Zabinja: whither they came with each five Legions ; 
which taking their Stands on each fide the River, the two Generals, accom- 
panied cnly by three hundred Men each, advanced to the Bridgesthat went 
. overthe Streams. -Zepidus, who was before gone 1nto the Iſland toſzethar 
there wer? no Ambuſcade, having made them the Signal by ſhevring- his 
Coat-Armor, they left all their Train at the Bridges ; and advancing on to 
the higheſt part of the Iſland, they three ſat down; Ceſar in the middle, be- 
cauſe of his Quality of Conſul. After two whole Days Conference they 
ASK cams 
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came tothis Reſult : That Ceſar fhould for the reſt of the Year quit the Con- 
ſulate to Yentidius : That to put a ſtop tothe Civil Wars there ſhould be 
created a new Office, which -42:hony, Lepidus and Ceſar ſhould exerciſe 
joyntly for five Years, with the ſame Power as the Conſuls (for they would 
not make uſe of the name of DiQator, perhaps becaule of.the Law 4»thony 
had fo lately made to aboliſh the Dictatorſhip.) That as ſoon as they had 
taken Poſſeſſion of this new Dignity, they ſhould deſign for five Years the 
Annual Officers of the City. That the Provinces ſhould be parted among 
them : »thony ſhould have all the Garls, except only that confining upon 
the Pyrenean Mountains , called Antient Gawl ; which, together with 
Spain, ſhould remain to Zepidus ; and that Ceſar ſhould take fr ica, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, andall the other adjacent Iſles. -In this Diviſion of the Ro- 
man Empire among themſelves, they forbore ſharing the'other Provinces, 
becauſe Brutus and Caſſius yet held them. * They agreed therefore together, 
that Anthony and Ceſar ſhould make War upon them : That Zepidvs, de- 
ſigned Conſul forthe Year following, ſhould remain in the City, that he 
might provide them of all things neceſſary ; and ſhould govern Spazz by 
his Lieutenants : That of the ten Legions that: compoſed his Army, he 
ſhould keep three for the Defence of the City, and give three to Ceſar and 
four to Fntbony ; by which means each of them would have twenty Legi- 
ons. And that they might encourage the Soldiers, beſides the Recompence 
uſually referred till after the Victory, and other Donatives ; they nr or 
them for Colonies eighteen of the belt Cities of Zraly, as well for the beau- 
ty of the Buildings, as Fertility and Riches of the adjacent Soil, whoſe Hou- 
-4 and Fields they ſet out amongſt them, as it is ufual to divide a conquered 
Country. The chief of thele were Capua, Rheginm, Yenoſa, Beneventum, 
Luceria, Rimini, Thus was the beſt part of Zaly deſtined a Recompenceto 
the Soldiers. They reſolved likewiſe that before all things elſe they would 
rid themſelves of their particular Enemies, leſt they ſhould be a hindrance 
to their Deſigns when they were gone out of the City. Theſe things being 
all agreed to, :nd put in writing, Ceſar as Conſul, read them publickly be- 
foreall the Forces (except only that concerning the Profcriptions, which he 
kept ſecret) who received them all with a general Acclamarion ; and forth- 
with both Armies faluted each other in token of Reconciliation. 


* Mean while many dreadful Prodigies appeared at Rome. All the Dogs 
of the City howled like Wolves, whichis accounted an unhappy Preſage: 
The Wolves, which do not uſually come into Cities, came now into the 
Great Place, . An Ox ſpoke with a Man's voice. A Child ſpoke as ſoon as 
it was born. The'Statues of the Gods ſ{weated, ſome Water, and ſome 
Blood. The crics of Men, clattering of Arms, and running of Horſes 
were heard , yet not ſeen.” Many frightful Signs appeared about the Sun. 
It rained Stones. Thunder fell upon ſeveral Temples, and ſome of the ve- 
ry images of the Gods were ſtricken. Hereupon the Senate ſent for Di- 
vines out of Z#ſcany ; the eldeſt of which told them, that the Royalty ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and they all Slaves but only He : and therewith ſtopping 
his Mouth, held his Breath {© long, till he fell down dead in the place. This 
Triumvirate then after their Agreement made, began to contrive among 
themſelves the Roll of the Proſcribed ; wherein they inſerted all thoſe 
whale too great power they were jealous of, and all their particular Ene- 
mies ; abandoning their own Friends and Relations to one another, ſo they 
might by that means be revenged on thoſe they hated. And this they did, 


not only at preſent, but even afterwards ; for they proſcribed an-infinite 
numer : 
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number one after another, either out of ſome old Grudge, or ſome light Of. | 


fence, or for being Friends to their Enemies, or Enemies to their Friends, or 
becauſe they were rich. And indeed they ſtood in need of ſtore of Money 
for the War, Brutus and Caſſius having received abundance from the Tri- 
butes of {ſz,befides what thoſe Kings and Potentates furniſhed themavirh ; 
whereas theſe had none to receive, but only out of Europe znd /t2/y, already 
drained dry by ExaQtions and Wars. In ſo.much, that to raiſq Money, 
there was no Perſon to the moſt miſerable of the People, without excepting 
the very Women, who ſuffered not a thouſand Violences from the|Tax-Ga- 
ther2rs, if they were but informed they had any thing. There wire ſome 
likewiſe proſcribed for the beauty of their Houles or Gardens. In ſhort, the 
Roll of the Proſcribed, with Confiſcation of Goods, amounted |:o three 
hundred Senators, and two thouſand Roman Knights ; among whbm ſome 
were Brethren and Uncles to the Triumvirs, and Officers that had f:rved in 
their Armies for having dilplealed the Generals or their Lieutenanth. They 
deferred the reſt of the Proſcription till ſuch time as they came to the City 
and in the mean time reſvlved to begin the Execution by twelve (ot as ſome 
lay) by ſeventeen of the Principal, among whom was Cicero, To this pur- 
poſe they ſent ſome of their People, who forthwith ſlew four whim they 
found eitherat their Tables orin the Streets. The others were ſolzght for 
in Temples and Houſes ; in ſo much, that all that Night there was a great 
Tumult : People running up and down the City with ſuch cryings and 
howlings, ast the Enemy had been in the midſt of them ; for herring of 
ſome being taken, and not knowing of any Perſon yet proſcribed, every 
Man thought the next he met ſought tor him. So that in a general [Deſpair 
ſome diſpoſed themſelves to ſet tire, either to their own Houſes, or the 
Publick Buildings, that before they died they might do ſomething \worthy 
of Memory : And they had done it if the Conſul Pedizs, running about to 
all parts, had not exhorted them to be in good hopes, and to expe till 
Day gave better knowledge of the Cauſe of the Diſorder. Morninjz being 
come,- without ſtaying for the Triumvirs Orders, he proſcribed hoſe ſe- 
venteen Men as the only Authors of Inteſtine Miſchiefs, and the only Men 
condemned ; promiſing Security toall others, becauſe he knew nbt what 
had been agreed upon ; and after dyed of a Diſtemper cauſed by he too 
much labour undergone that Night. Three days following arrived| one at- 
ter another, Ceſar, Anthony and Lepidus, each with his Regiment of Guards 
and one Legion ; and immediately the City was filled with armed Men, 
and Courts of Guards placed in the moſt convenient Stations. Then were 
the People aſſembled, and Pu#/ius 7itius the Tribune propoſed the Law for 
Creation of the Triumvirate ; to which he nominated Zepidus, Anthony 
and Ceſar to govern the Commonwealth for five Years, with the fame 
Power the Conſuls had (this is what the Greeks call Harmoſtates, ind the 
Lacedemonians Reformers) and without giving the People time to 'delibe- 
rare, or to appoint a Day for holding another Aſſembly, the Law \was at 
that inſtant ratificd. The Night following beſides the ſeventeen \before 
there were found one hundred and thirty more, whoſe Names wert: fixed 
up in divers places of the City ; ſoon after one hundred and fifry/ others 
were added ; and at laſt the Roll was dayly augmented with'names of new- 
ly condemned People, or of thoſe who had been ſlain by miſtake, rhit they 
might not be thought to be killed without Cauſe. Thoſe likewiſe who kil- 
led any proſcribed Perſons were commanded to bring their Heads, to the 
Triumvirs ; and to this purpoſe RewardSavere decreed them, to the Free 
Men Money, and to Slaves Freedom and Money. Nothing was lbarred 
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againſt thoſe that ſought for them, becauſe it was forbid under the like 
pain, either to receive them, or conceal them, or deny entrance into the 
Houſe to any that ſought after them, with a like Reward to any gave In- 


formation of all theſe things. 


The Ordinance for Proſcription was conceived in theſe Terms. 
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MARCUS ANTONIUS 
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OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS 


Deputgd for the 


Reformation & Re-Eſtabliſhent 
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 COMMONVYEALTH, 


To the PEOPLE of 
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F by an extraordinary Tufidelity wicked Men who had re: Iii. 
By cerved Pardon had not become Enemies to their Renefa- | 
Al dors [o far as to attempt againſt their Lives, and that 
WA they had not murdered Calar ; who aft: r having reduced 
them under his Power, ſaved them, honoured the with 
his Friendfþip, and loaded them with Honours, Firvours 
and Digxities ; we had not been forced to come to Jxtre- 
mities to revenge our ſelves of the Injuries they have 
done us, in declaring uns /nemies to our Country. But, 
now that after ſo many Ambuſnes laid for us, and the Murder committed bn the 
Perſon of Czar, we are bound to believe that their Malice cannot be overcome 
by fair means, we have choſe rather to prevent our Fnemies, thin to wait till 
they deſtroy us. Wherefore, whoever foul conſider in what manner they _ 
teate - 
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treated Cxlar, with the Injuries that we have ſuffered,vill not find in our proceed- 
ing either Paſſion, Injuſtice or Cruelty. * Since Czlar their General, their High 
Prieſt, who had ſubdued Nations ever before formidable to the Roman'Pgopte : 
Had firſt of all croſſed an unknown Sea beyond the Columns of Hercules, and ope- 
ned to the Romans away to a New World ; has been murdered in a Satred Place, 
in the midſt of the Palace, inthe ſight of the Gods, baſely ſtabbed with three 
and twenty Hounds of Daggers, by people whoſe lives he had ſaved after having 
made them Priſoners at War : Nay, ſome of which. he had by Teſtament made 
his Heirs. Whilſt inſtead of puniſhing this Attempt, others tranſported by the 
ſame hatred, have made them Governors of Provinces ; or elſe abuſing their 
Power, have ſeized upon the Revenues of the Commonwealth, raiſed Arms a. 


' gainſt us ; calling totheir Aſſiſtance Barbarians, perpetual Fnemits to this Fm. 


pire;, and burning, ſatking and raſing ſome Cities under our Obedience, that would 
not ſubmit to theirs ; and forcing others by threats and terror to take Arms a- 
gainſ us and their Country. Some of theſe we have already puniſhed, and by 
God's Aſſiſtance you ſhall ſee us puniſh othefs. But becauſe after thoſe preat 
things we have done for the ſecurity of Spain, Gaul, and the Heart of the Re. 
publick, there yet remains a troubleſome Aﬀair, which is the Expedition againſt 
Calar's Murderers : To effect which we muſt croſs the Sea ;, being ready, for the 
Service of the Publick,. to carry our Arms into a remote Country, we cannot 
think it either ſecure or advantagious for us toleave behind us our Enemies, who 
will not fail to make their beſt oe of our abſence, and of the uncertain Succeff of 
Har. There may likewiſe be danger in delay ; wherefore we have reſolved tode- 
ftroy them, ſince they have begun to per ſecute us by declaring us Enemies of our 
Country. And though neither reſpett to Gods, nor fear of Menreſtrained them 
from endeavouring to deſtroy with us ſo many thouſand Citizens, yet will we not 
imitate them, nor offend any of the people ; nay, nor ſo much as hold all thoſe 
for Enemies who have took part gainſ us, or have diſobliged us. Je will af- 
Sault no perſon becauſe of his Riches and Dignities, nor put ſo many to death as 
did another who had the ſame power before us ; and who having, as well as we, 
undertaken to remedy the Miſchiefs cauſed by Civil War, deſerved the Title of 
HAPPY, for the bappy ſucceſs of his Fnterprizes , though it cannot be ima- 
gined he could have ſo many Enemies as we three, HYemill therefore only pw- 
niſh ſuch as ave the moſt criminal, and moſt guilty of thoſe Miſchiefs the Com- 
monvealth groans under ; which will be no lef advantagious to you than to our 
ſelves : for as long as our: Diſſentions laſt, it will be impoſſible for-you, whilf 
things hang between two, not to ſuffer extraordinarily. Beſides, it is conveni- 
ent to ſatisfie the Soldiery offended,” that without reaſon you bave declared them 
Enemies. And though we could without notice puniſh thoſe we think worthy of 
it, yet we think fit rather to proſcribe than to ſurprize th:m ; which indeed we do 
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for your ſakes, leſt the Soldier's _ we; tranſport him againſt thoſe are un- 
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thoſe whoſe Names are fixed up in publick 


condemned, or to deſtroy others wit 


places. For theſe reaſons we forbid all perſons the receiving into th:ir Houſes a- 


ny of thoſe whoſe Names are inſerted in the Roll of the Proſcribed, or to conceal 
or ſend them to any place of ſecurity, or to furniſh them with Money, under pain 
that all that ſhall be found convitted of having ſecured or relivved them, ſhall 
be put themſelves into the number of the Proſcrib:d, without hopes of Pardon. 
Te ordain likewiſe thoſe who have ſlain any of the Proſcribed to bring to-us 


* right b;n-their Heads ; for each of whith he (hall be payed * five and twenty thouſand 
dread and eur 
ty Pounds St:r- 


Attick Drams if he be a Free Perſon brings it ; and if he be a Slave he ſhall 
receive * ten thoaſand, with the ſame Liberty and Right of Buroeſsſbip his Ma- 


* Three bundred fter enjoyed. He promiſe likewiſe the ſame Reward to all Taformers , nor ſhall 
the Name of any receives it be recorded in ow Regiſters, that it may remain ſe- 
cret. | 
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Such was the Ordinance of Proſcription made by the Triumvirs, Zeps- 
4us proſcribed the firſt, and his Brother Pau/us was the firſt Proſcriþt. 4- 
thony proſcribed the ſecond, and his Uncle Zcins was the ſecond Prifeript ; 
becauſe they had firſt given their Opinions when they were declari:d Ene- 
mies of their Country. The third and fourth Proſcripts, whoſe Names 
were put in another Table, were the two Conſuls deſigned for the |follow- 
ing Year, Plotins, Brother of Plancus, and Quintus, Father in Law to Ali- 
mus ; Who were not named with ie firſt only becauſe of their Prizhemi- 
nence, but to ſtrike terror, and make Men loſe all hopes of eſcaping. And 
indeed, Zhoranins was found among the Proſcribed ; he who, as it \is ſaid; 
had been Cz/ar's Tutor. The Proſcription being publiſhed, Guard; were 
forthwith placedat the Gates ; andall the Avenues of the City, at the Sea- 
Ports, and in the Marſhes, and in all places where there was any likelihood 
an unhappy Man might ſhelter himlelf : Beſides, Centurions were com- 
manded abroad, to make ſearch in the Country, which was done all at an 
inſtant ; ſo that both within and without the City many perſons dyetd fud- 
dainly of ſeveral kinds of Deaths. The Streets were filled with the fad Spe- 
Qacle of Heads carrying tothe Triumvirs, to receive the Reward ; 2nd e- 
very ſtep ſome Perſon of Quality endeavouring to ſave himſelf, was mer 
ſhamefully diſguiſed ; ſome running down into Wells, and others inth Pri- 
vies ; ſome hiding themſelves in the tops of the Chimneys, or under the 
Tiles, where they durſt not utter a {igh or groan ; for they ſtood in more 
fear of their Wives, or Children, or Freed Men, or Slaves, or Debtors, or 
Neighbours that coveted ſome of their Goods, than of the Murderers them- 
ſelves. All private Grudges were now diſcovered ; and it was a ſttange 
change to ſee the prime Men of the Senate, Conſulars, Pretors, Tribunes; 
or Pretenders to theſe Dignities caſt themſelyes at the feet of their Slaves 
with tears in their eyes, begging and carefling them, calling them their Sa- 
viors and Patrons ; and which is moſt deplorable, not be able with all theſe 
ſubmiſſions to obtain the leaſt favour. The moſt pernicious Seditions and 
cruelleſt of Wars never had any thing in them fo terrible as the Calamities 
wherewith the City was now affrighted ; forin War and Tumult hon but 
Enemies were feared, and Domeſticks were confided in ; whereas now 
Domeſticks were more dreadful than Enemies, becauſe having no caule to 
fear for themſelves, as in War or Tumult, from Familiars they became of 
a ſuddain Perſecutors , either out of a diſſembled hate, or out of hope of 
Recompence publickly propoſed, or becaule of ſome Silver or Gold hid in 
the Houſe : So that no perſon found himſelf ſecure in his Houſe, Servants 
being ordinarily more fenſible of Profit than of the AﬀeSion they owe to 

their Maſters ; and though ſome might be found faithful and kind, yetthey 
duritnot aſſiſt a Proſcript, norconceal him, nor ſo much as ſtay with him, 
for fear of falling into the ſame misfortune. There was now much more 
danger than whea the ſeventeen firſt proſcribed were fallen _ 3 for then 
no perſon being R_—_y proſcribed; when on a ſuddain they ſaw ſome 
killed, one Man defended another, for fear leſt the ſame ſhould happeh to 
him. Butafter the Proſcription was publiſhed, thoſe comprized in it were 

ſently forſaken by all the World ; ſome that thought themſelves ſec) 
vr their minds bent on Profit, fought them to deliver themto the M 


' Gerers, that they might have the Reward ; others pillaged the Houſes of 
thoſe that had been killed, and with the preſent gain comforted themſelves 
againſt the Publick Miſery: The moſt Prudent and Moderate furprized 
a a thing fo extraordinary, ſtood like Men aſtoniſhetl, confidering that 0- 
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ther Cities turmoiled with Diviſions were re-eſtabliſhed by the Concord of 
their Citizens : Whereas the Romans, already aMicted with Civil Dif 
ſentions, compleated their Ruin by rhis Reconciliation. Some were killed 
defending themlelves ; others, who thought themſelves not condemned, 
without any defence : Some let themſelves die with hunger, or hanged, 
or drowned themſelves, or threw themſelves headlong from the tops of 
Houſes, or caſt themſelves into the Fire, or run to meet their Murderers : 
Others again ſought to protraCct the time ; and either hid themſclyes, gr 
begged ſhamefully, or fed, or offered Money to fave their Lives. Many 
likewiſe were lain contrary to the intention of the Triumvirs, either by 
miſtake, or out of ſome particular grudge ; bur the-Bodies of the Proſcripes 
might be known from the others, becauſe they wanted the Head, which 
was cut off, and carried before the Tribunal for Orations, where they Pay- 
ed the Reward. Onthe other ſide, wonderful Examples were to be ſeen 
of the AﬀeQtion of Wives, Children, Brethren and Slaves ; who found out 
a thouſand inventions to ſave their Husbands, Fathers, Brethren or Ma- 
ſters ; dyed with them when they were diſcovered, or killed themſelyes 
upon thoſe Bodies they were not able to defend. - Of thoſe that eſcaped the 
Proſcription, ſome, purſued by their ill fortune, periſhed by Shipwrack , 
others ſaved beyond all probability, came atrerwards to exerciſe Dignities 
in the City, to have Command of Armies, and arrive at the Honour of 
Triumph. Such wonderful things were to be ſeen inthoſe days which do 
not happen in an ordinary City, or ina {mall Kingdom ; but in the Miſtreſs 
of the world, as. well by Sea as Land : Providence diſpoſing it foto reduce 
things to that excellent order wherein you now ſee them. Not but that 
Rome felt the ſame miſeries under {.:, and before him under 7arius ; and 
we have in writing of them reported many AQtions of Cruelty, even tothe 
depriving their Enemies of Burial : But what pafled under the Triumvirs 
made much more noiſe, becauſe of the height of their Reputation ; and 
particularly the Valour and Good Fortune oft him, who having fixed the 
Foundations of this Empire, has lettit to thoſe of his Race and Name, even 
to this preſent. I will therefore relate what was now done moſt remarkable, 
and moſt cruel ; which I can the eaſier do, becauſe the length of time has 
not yet quite effaced the memory of theſe Attions. Yet I will not write 
all ; fora common death, or the flight of ſome private-Men, who after ob- 
taining Pardon of the Triumvirs, returned and ſpent the reſt of their Lives 
without appearing, ſeems not to me worthy being recorded : But I will re- 
lateſome extraordinary Examples, that the Reader may be perſwaded of 
the truth of what I have before ſaid. Many Roman Authors have hereof 
wrote particular Books ; out of which I have extraCted what appeared moſt 
credible, to compoſe a Summary, which may well make the happineſs of 
our Times be admired. 


The Maſſacre unhappily began with the Magiſtracy; of whom the firſt 
{lain was Sa/virs, Tribune of Te People ; though by the: Laws the Tri- 
bunes were holy and invielable ; and ſo powerful, that ſometimes they 
have impriſoned Conſuls. This Man when they were about to declare 4»- 


4 Enemy oppoſed it, but afterwards he took part with Cicero. There- 


e when he knewthe Triumvirs were agreed, and marched towards the 
City, he made a Feaſt for his Domefſticks, as having now but a ſhort time 
to live with them. The Soldiers entring the place where they. were ecat- 
ing, all the peopleaffrighted, begantoriſe up ; but the Centurion comman- 


ding them to keep. their places, took Sal/vins by the Hair, drew him 4 
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The Table, cut off his Head, and forbid the others from ſtirring ; for if 
they made the leaſt noile he would ſerve them in the ſame-manner : Ar 
which they were {o affrighted, that after the Centurion was gone they 
ſpent moſt part of theNight by the Body, without ſpeaking a word. 

After Sa/viss, was ſlain the Pretor 1inutins, Upon notice brought him 
as he gave Audience in the place, that the Soldiers were coming towards 
him, he roſe ſuddainly to ſeek out ſome place to ſhelter himſelf in: and ha- 
ving changed Cloaths, went to hide himſelf ina Shop ; but his People, and 
thoſe that carried the Marks of his Dignity, whom he commanded to _ 
him, ſtaying there ſome time our of a fear and affeQion they had for him, 
were the occafion, without deſigning it, thatthe Murderers did the rmore 
ealily find him. WO 

Annalis the other Pretor,as he ſolicited the People for his Son,who deman- 
ded the Queſtors Office ; his Friends and Lictors underſtanding that he was 
in the Roll of the Proſcripts, all of a ſuddain left him : Whereupon he fled, 
and retired intoa wretched Houſe that one of his Creatures had in the/Sub- 
burbs ; where, becauſe the place was utterly contemptible, he was |for a 
while ſecure ; till ſuch time as his own Son,having ſome doubt he was {zone 
thither,ſhewed the way to the Executioners of the Proſcription : In reward 
whereof the Triumvirs gave him his Father's Eſtate, and the Office of «- 
dile, but he enjoyed not either long ; for returning drunk from a Debguch; 


: 


upon ſome teviling words given to the Soldiers who had killed his Fakher, | 


they killed him too. | | 

For 7horanius, who was not Pretor, but had been ; he was Father to a 
wretchleſs Youth, who yet had a great deal of power over Anthony. He 
therefore entreated the Centurions to delay his death but ſo long till his Son 
had begged him of the Triumvir. To which they laughing, anſwered 
He has already begged you, but it is in another manner, Which the Old Man 
hearing, prayed them but togive him ſo much timeas to ſee his Daugliter ; 
and having ſeen her, forbad her from pretending any thing to his Eltate, 
leſt her Brother ſhould beg her likewiſe of Lthony. The end of this wic- 
ked Son was no better than the others ; fot after having conſumed his Pa- 
trimony in all ſorts of Debauchery, he was accuſed of Theft, andcon(lem- 
ned to Baniſhment. | | [ 

As for Cicero, who had raled in the Aſſemblies of the People after Cſar's 
death ; he was proſcribed, with his Son, his Brother, and all their Servants, 
Clients and Friends. He was embarked on a {mall Boat to make his Eſcape 
by Sea;but not able toendure the toſſing of theWaveshe returned to a Mea- 
dow that belonged to him near Capa ; which upon occaſion of writing this 
Hiſtory, I would needs ſee. As he repoſed himſelf, and that thoſe; thar 
ſought him were not far off (for of all the Proſcripts, Anthony cauſed him to 
be E ht with moſt diligence) a Flock of Crows flying over the place 
wn, 4 ſept, waked him with their Cries, and began with their Beats to 
pull the Covering from off him ; till his Staves thinking it an Advertiſe- 
ment of the Gods, returned him into his Litter, ahd took their way towards 
the Sea, through the thickeſt of the Foreſt, Preſently after ſeveral Soldi- 
ers coming to that place one after another, and demanding of thoſe they 
met if they had not ſeen Cicero, they all, outof the compaſſion they hail for 
him, anſwered, that he was embarked, and was already a good way off at. 
Sea : But a Shoo*maker called Cerdo, a Creature to Clodznus, formerly *% 
mortal Enemy to Cicero ; having ſhewed the Centurion Zeza, followed but 
by a few Soldiers, the way he had taken, he preſently purſued him. Czcero 
was accompenied with more people diſpoſed to defend him, than Ler# had 
8 Yyy 2 WHT 
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with him to aſſault him. Wherefore having overtaken him, he made uſe 
of policy z and began to cry out asit he had called toother Centurions be. 
hind him ; Come 07, Gentlemen, come on. Whereupon the people of the 
Proſcript imagining that they were about to be over-preſled by numbers, 
rew fearful, and deſerted him. Then Zea, though Cicero had tormerly 
pleaded for him ina Cauſe wherein he overcame, drew his Head out of the 
Litter, and cut it, or rather hewed it off, at three blows ; ſo unhardy he 
was. He likewiſe cut off the Hand wherewith he had writ the Orations, 
accuſing Anthony of Tyranny ; which after the example of Demofthenes, he 
called the Philzppicks : And atthe fame inſtant diſpatching.away Expreſſes 
both by Sea and Land to carry this pleaſing News to Anthony, he himſelf 
followed them to Rome z where finding 4nthony in the place, ſeated in the 
Tribunal, he ſhewed him ata diſtance the Head and Hand of Cicero. And 
he raviſhed with joy, puta Crown upon the Centurion's Head, and gaye 
* Auf 022; DIM for a Reward * two hundred and fifty thouſand Attick Drams ; as ha- 
thoſard Peind, ving freed him of the greateſt of all his Enemies, and from whom he had 
received the higheſt injuries. His Head and Hand ſtood a long time for a 
SpeQacle before the Tribunal, where he uſed to make his Orations : And 
more flocked now thither to ſee him, than did before to hear him. Ir is ſaid 
likewiſe, that thorny at a Collation cauſed the Head to be ſet upon the 
Table that he might contemplate it more at leiſure, and fſatiate himſelf (as 
we may ſo ſay) with the view of it. Thus was Cicero ſlain ; to this day in 
great Eſteem for his Eloquence : And who, when he ated in the Quali 
of Conſul, had done ſignal Services to his Country ; yet after his death he 
was thus unworthily treated by his Enemies. 

His Son was already eſcaped to Brutus in Greece, but his Brother and 
Nephew were unhappily taken by the Soldiers. The+Father begged he 
might die before his Son, and the Son requeſted he might die betore his 
Father ; and they having promiſed to ſatistie them both, took them apart, 
and ſlew them at the ſame inſtant. 

But 'Zpratins and his Son embracing each other, died together ; and 
their Heads being both ſtruck off at one blow, the two Bodies kept ſtill their 
hold of each other. 

Balbns deſigning to eſcape with his Son by Sea, ſent him before, think- 
ing that by not going together they would not ſo eaſily be known ; and him- 
{elf ſoon after ſet forward to follow him at a diſtance : but ſome one, either 
out of malice or miſtake, having told him that his Son was taken, he retur- 
ned of his own accord to offer himſelf to the Executioners, and his Son pe- 
riſhed by Ship-wrack : So much did fortune contribute to the Calantities 

j of theſe times. 

Aruntins had a Son that could not reſolve to fly without him ; yet at 
length he prevailed fo far as to perſwade him, that being young, he ought 
to ſurvive him. The Mother having been his Guide as far as the City 
Gates, returned ſpeedily to give Burial to her Husband whom they had 
ſlain. And ſome days after hearing her Son was ſtarved to death at Sea, 
ſhe ſlew her ſelf. 

Hitherto we have propoſed Examples of good and evil Children. 


+ As for Brothers. Thoſe two called Zigariz, proſcribed together, lay hid 
in an Oven, till ſuch time as being betrayed by their Slaves, one was flain 
atthe ſame time, and the other who ſlipped from the Executioners, know- 
ing his Brother was dead, caſt himſelf from the Bridge into the River. 


Some Fiſher-men that thought he fell in by miſchance, and not deſignedly, 
came 
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came into ſave him ; from which he defended himſelf ſome time by plung- 
ing himſelf to the bottom of the Water : till ſuch time as they pullin}z him 
out, do what he could, he told them ; 7ou do not ſave me, but loſe your \(elves 
with a Proſcript. Yet, ſay what he could, they were reſolved to fave his 
Life. Bur the Soldiers who had the Guard of the Bridge underſtanding he 
was a Proſcript, carne in and cut off his Head. 

Of two other Brothers, one having caſt himſelf headlong into the River; 
his Slave, after having lought the Body five days, at length found it ; and 
in the condition he was, being hardly to be known, cut off his Head, and 
carried it to the Tribune to have the Reward. The other being hid.in a 
Privy, was betrayed by another Slave ; and becauſe the Soldiers vouchſafed 
not to godown, they flew him with Javelins, drew him out; and in the 
condition he was cut off his Head withour waſhing it. 

Another ſeeing his Brother ſtopped, ran in ; and without knowing that 
he likewiſe was proſcribed, cryed out, A{/ we firff. Whereupon the.Cen- 


turion, who knew the order of the Roll, made anſwer ; 7o# ask but \rea- * 


fon, for your Nme does indeed fland in the Roll before his : And therewith 
ſlew one after the other. | 
Theſe are Examples of Brothers. 


As for Wives. Zigarius his Wife had hid him ; and went from tim: to 
time to ſee him, attended only by one Maid ; who betraying him, ſhe fol- 
lowed thoſe who carried away her Husband's Head, crying out ; Zt is 7 
that hid him, the Concealers are condemned to the ſame Puniſhment. And be- 
cauſe no one would either kill or accuſe her, ſhe went and diſcovered her 
ſelf tothe Magiſtrates : who not judging her guilty for lovingher Husband, 
{he ſtarved her {elf to death. | 


E have ſpoke of her inthis place, becauſe, having in vain endeavouredro 
fave her Husbands Life, ſhe would not ſurvive him : tor as for thoſe whole 
Conjugal AﬀeCtion had better ſucceſs, we will reſerve them to another 
place, when we are to ſpeak of thoſe eſcaped. 


Here therefore we ſhall now only relate Examples of ſuch as made 
wretched Attempts upon the Lives of their Husbands ; among whom Seprz- 
mins Wite ſhall have the firſt place. It wasa long time befop&that one. of 


Anthony's Friends bad abuſed her Husband's Bed : But ſhe defiring rather - 


tobe his Wife than his Miſtreſs, he prevailed fo far by the Credit he had 
with 4:thony, that Septimins was found among the number of the F'ro- 
ſcripts. He was advertized of it by her own felt : And knowing nothing 
of the diſhonour of his Houle, diſvoſed himſelf to Flight. But ſhe, like 
a kind Wife, ſhut the Doors ; and kept him very diligently, till the E- 
xecutioners came to rid her of him ; and the ſameday of her Husbagid's 
death eſpouſed the other. 

 FSaldfſins had eſcaped; but out of a belicf the danger diminiſhed, wa} fo 
imprudent as to return by Night into the City: In the mean time his Houſe 
was ſold, and there remained in it of all his People none but the Porter, 
who was comprized inthe Sale : So that he alone knowing him, made lum 
come into his Lodge, promiſed to keep him cloſe, and to teed him the beſt 
he could. He was no ſooner entred but he ſent for his Wife, who was 
lodged elſewhere : who profeſſed a great paſſion to ſee her Husband ; but 
excuſing herſelf upon the fear of the Night, and the ſuſpicion ſhe hall of 
the fidelity of her Servants, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not come till the Morrow 


As 
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As ſoonas it was Day ſhe wentto ſeek for Executioners, and the Porter 
went to find her to deſire her tocome : which was the occaſion that Sa/af 
xs miſſing the Porter, began to fear {ometreachery ; and got up tothe top 
of the Houſe toexped the event : whence beholding not the Porter, but 
Soldiers coming under his Wife's Conduct, he precipitated himſelf from top 
to bottom. ; 

In like manner Futvins having ſoyght for refuge in the Houle of a certain 
Woman, who having been his Slave and Concubine, he made free and mar- 
ried : for ſo many good turns ſhe betrayed him, jealous that he had efpou- 
{ed another woman. But Ihave {aid enough of wicked Women. 


Statins the Samnite, who had performed many great Services for his 
Country in the War with the Allies : After which, by his worthy AQi- 
ons, Riches and Birth, he was arrived to the Dignity of Roman Senator : 
being proſcribed at the age of fourſcore Years only tor his Riches, cauſed 
his Houſe to be ranſacked by the People and his Slaves, who carried away 
what they could, the reſt he himſelf threw into the Screet ; and barring his 
Doors, fe fire to his Houſe, wherein he was burnt with a good part ot the 
City. 
Copito having half opened the Door of his Houſe, ſo that but one at a 
time could enter, flew with his own hands many of the Soldiers , till at laſt, 
over-powred by numbers, he was himfelt ſlain. 

Fitulinus allembled about the Country of Regium great Forces, compo- 
{:d of proſcribed Perſons, and' others who came to take SanQtuary under 
him, together with the Inhabitants of thoſe eighteen Cities deſtined for the 
Soldiers Reward after the Victory ; which made them deſperate : And 


with theſe took the Field ; where he cut in pieces all the Centurions he 


could meet with that were ſearching for Proſcripts. But the Triumvirs 
having ſent greater Forces againſt them, he, without loſing heart, croſſed 
over into Sicrly, where Pompey then commanded, the Refuge of all ſuch Pro- 
{cripts as could eſcape out of Zaly. After which generouſly returning to 
renew this ſort of War, being defeated in ſeveral Engagements, he em- 
barked his Son, with other Proſcripts, to ſend them before him to Meſſina ; 
but his own Boat ſcarce reaching the middle of the Straits, till he was 
furrounded by Enemies, he there honourably dyed. hs 

Naſo having been betrayed by a Freed-man, by whom he had been abw- 
* Ted, ſnatched the Sword out of one of the Soldiers hand ; and after having 
ſlain the Traitor, offered them his own Throat. 

A certain faithful Slave had left his Maſter hid ina Sepulchre, while he 
went to the Sea to hire a Boat. His Return happened to be juſt at the in- 
ſtant that the Soldiers were murdering his Maſter ; to whom, ſeeing him 
Tcady to die, he cryed out, Stay a little, my dear Maſter : and at the ſame 
minute falling upon a Centurion, flew him firſt, and then himſelf ; ſaying, 
Now Maſter, you have ſome cauſe of Comfort. 

Lucius having two Freed-men, upon whole fidelity he relyed, gave them 
his Money to carry tothe Sea, where he deſigned toembark : bur they run- 
ning away with what they were intruſted with, he returns ; and condem- 
ning himſelf to death, delivers himſelf up to the Murderers. 

Zabienus, who in the Proſcription of Sy{a had taken and deſtroyed ma- 
ny, had been a Coward if he had not bravely born what he had made 0- 
thers ſuffer. Wherefore, coming out before the Gates of his Houſe, he 
fathim down in a Chair, expeCting ſome who would come and cut oft his 


Head. 
Ceftias, 
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Ceſtius, who lay concealed in a Country-houſe with faithful Slaves, Reing 
armed Centurions daily paſs by carrying of Heads, could no longer endure 
to live in that continual fear ; but having commanded his Slaves to riiſe a 
\ Pile of Wood, and let fire to it, that they might tell thoſe that paſſed they 
burnt the Body of Ceft:xs, threw himſelf into it in good earneſt. | 

Apomins was 11 a place of Security : But not able to accuſtom himſdlf to 
ſuch courle Proviſions as were brought him, went out to ſeck his deat). 

Another publickly waiting for the Executioners ; becauſe they cams not 
ſoon enough, ſtrangled himſelf before all the People: 

Zucius, Father in Law of Aſinins now Conlul, having eſcaped by Sea ; 
not able to endure the toſſing of the Waves, threw himſelf over-board. 

Sifinius being purſued by Soldiers ; and crying out he was not profcrib- 
ed, but they had a mind to deſtroy him for his Riches, was led to a place 
where the Names of the Proſcripts were affixed, thrt he might ſee his 6wn ; 
which having read, they cut off his Head. 

e/Aimiliusnot knowing himſelf was of the number of the Proſcribed, and 
ſeeing another that fled, asked the Centurion whothat Proſcript was : Up- 
on which the Centurion knowing him, replyed ; Zhou art oxe as well ar he : 
and ſo flew them both, 

Cilon and Dectns being informed as they came out of the Palace, that 
their Names were in the Roll of the Proſcripts ; before any one ſer upon 
them, took their way towards the Gate fo aftrighted, that their Flight 41one 
made them known tothe Centurions, had the Guard of the Avenues. 

[cilins, the ſame that inthe Judgment of Brutus and Caſſius, when Ceſar 
fate Preſident, when all the other Judges gave priyately their Votes to con- 
demn them, alone durſt publickly argue tor their Dili, remembred 
_ not himſelf in this occaſion of that great Generolity ; for ſeeing a dead Bo-- 

d carrying out of the City, he ſet to his Shoulder with the reſt, my 4 

might gain a paſſage in favour of the Bier : But the Guards at the 4Zate 
perceiving there more people than were uſually employed in that Office ; 
yet without doubting of them, would only know if they did not carry alive 
Body inſtead of a dead : Which occaſioned that Zcilins being diſowned by 
the reſt, was known, and at the {ame time {lain. 

Yarns being betrayed by one of hisFreed-men, fied ; and taking the way 
of the Mountains, got tothe Marſhes of 17inturzum, where he hid hitnſelf 
to take a little repole. Mean time thoſe of 44inturaum coming by chance 
to ſeek for Thieves who often run thither for Shelter, ſeeing the Leaves of 
the Buſhes ſhake, diſcovered him. So that being taken, and contelſing 
himſelf to be a Thief, they condemned him to death : But ſeeing that they 
went to put him upon thc Rack, to make him confels his Companions, he 
told them ; 7 give you notice, my Maſters, that T have been Conſul, ani am 
proſeribed : in which Quality 1 am more conſiderable to thoſe that now golvern, 
that you ought not have the boldneſs either t9 torment or put me to death; for 
ſince my death is inevitable, T had rather die by my Equals. . The Judges had 
much ado to believe him, and thought it only a Fiction, when a Centurion 
arriving, knew him, cut oft his Head, and left the reſt of his Body t6 the 
People of 1Mizmtaramm. 

Larens found in the Country by Soldiers that ſought for another, 'they 
had pity of a Man fallen into their Hands unlooked for, and let him ef:ape 
into the Woods ; where being met and purſued by others, he run again to 
the firſt ; crying out, Al/me, you that would have ſaved me ; for I had ra- 
ther you than others ſhould have the Rewards. Thus dying, he made his ac- 


knowledgments of their good will. 


Fi *fus, 


— 
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Rufus, who was Neighbour to Fulvia, Anthony's Wite, having a very 
fine Houſe which formerly he had refuled to ſell her, though now he woul{ 
gladly have given it her, was found among the number of the Proſcripts. 
His Head being broughtto Anthony, he ſaid, it belonged not to him ; and 
ſent it to his Wife : who cauſed it not to be nailed up in the Publick Place, 
but before the ſame Houſe. 

Another having a Houſe of Pleaſure in the Country with a magnificent 
Garden, wherein was a deep and beautiful Grotto, which had been the 
cauſe of his Proſcription. One day, as he was refreſhing himſelf in his 
Grotto, one of his Slaves eſpying the Soldiers afar off, hid him in the obſey- 
reſt part of the Cave ; and taking his Cloaths, preſented himſelf to the $0]- 
diersin ſucha frightful poſture as if he indeed had been his Maſter : Ang ' 
certainly he might have paſſed for him, had not another of his Slaves diſes- 
vercd the Deceit. Thus the Maſter being {lain, the people incenſed againſt 
the Traytor, never left impertuning the Magiſtrates till he was hanged, 
and that the other had obtained his Liberty. | 

Aterins being likewiſe hid, one of his Slaves diſcovered him ; and for it 
had his Liberty. But not content therewith when the Goods of the Pro- 
{cript were publickly fold, and that the Children would have bought them, 
he not only out-bid them, but reviled them with words ; which they ſeem- 
ed not at all to reſent, but ſtill followed him every where with tears ia their 
eyes, till ſuch time as the people were ſo much incenfed, that the Triumyirs 
condemning his Avarice, revoked his Liberty, and remitted him under the 
power of the Children of the Proſcript. 


One would have thought this Cruelty ſhould. have been exerciſed only 


| ws perſons grown, at leaſt to full years; it extended it ſelf even to Or- 


an Children, with intent to ſpoil them of their Riches. And one was 


uU 
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« killed as he went to School with his Maſter ; who held the Child fo ſtrong- 


iy embraced, they could not pull him out of his arms. 

Another, called Atri{zus, hadthe ſame day taken the Robe Virile ; and 
his Friends conducted him to the Temple, to offer Sacrifices, ordinary up- 
on thoſe occaſions : when he was inſerted in the Roll of the Proſcripts, his 
Slaves and Friends all preſently fled every one his way ; and he remainin 
alone, forſaken of all his great Train, retired to his Mother ; who was F 
frighted, that ſhe refuſed him her Houſe: So that not daring toapply him- 
{elt to any other perſon after being ſo treated by a Mother, he fled to the 
top of a Mountain : whence Hunger forcing him to deſcend, he fell into 
the hands of one of thoſe Thieves who ſteal Free Perſons to make them 
Slaves. This Young Man, tenderly bred, and not able to undergo Labour 
and Hardſhip, eſcaped chained as he was, and recovered the publick Road ; 
- wh preſenting himſelf to the firſt Centurion paſſed by, he ended his 
ite. 


Mean while Zepidus triumphed over the —_—_ ; and to that purpoſe 
publiſhed an Ordinance drawn up to this effett. Al Perſons of what Degree 


ſoever are enjoyned to employ this day in Feaſts, Sacrificing and Rejoycing, un- 


der pain of Proſcription. After that he mounted in Triumph to the Capitol, 
accompanied by all the moſt remarkable Perſons of the City ; cheartul in 
appearance, but with Souls oppreſſed with Hate and Anger. - As for the 
Goods of the Proſcribed, they plundered their Houſes, but they found few 
Purchaſers of their Lands ; tor moſt Men were aſhamed to add to their 
Misfortunes, and believed ill luck would attend themſelves ſhould they deal 
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in ſuch Goods. Beſides, there was no ſecurity for ſuch as were knbwn to 
have Money, and it was ſo dangerous to make new Acquiſitions, that no 
There were there-" 


Man was ſecure of what he held from his Anceſtors. 


fore none but very bold Men that bought : and becauſe they were bit few, 
they had them for a ſmall matter. So that the Triumvirs, who thought 
that the Moneys hereby raiſed would ſerve for the Expence of the War x 
found it to fall ſhort * two hundred Millions. They thereupon in the Aſ- 
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{engbly acquainted the People with their Wants, and proſcribed folarteen * Of Drani 


hundred of the richeſt Women of the City z to whom they commaniled to 
come and declare what Riches they had, tobe employed in the Nectſlities 
of the State, as the Triumvirs thought convenient : and ſtrialy forbjdding 
all Concealments whatſoever, or valuing things below their true Value, un> 
der painof Puniſhment ; with promile of a Reward to any that ſhould'in- 
form of ſuch an Omiſſhon, whether Free Manor Slave. The Wombtn, as 
ſoon as they had notice of it, having reſolved to became Suitors totht: Kin- 
dred of the Triumvirs, to folicite them in their behalf, were favourably re- 
ceived by Ceſar's Siſter, and Azthony's Mother , but Fulvia, his Wife, ſhut 


the Gate againſt them. They were fo concerned at the Aﬀront, that they 


came in a Body to the Place ; and the People and Guards making why for 


them, they advanced to the Tribunal of the Triumvirs : where Hortenſ6a, 
| before grepared to that purpoſe, ſpoke to them in this manner, in the.name 


\ of all the reſt. 


B 


The Oration of Hortenſsa. 


Eing obliged to make to you our Remonſtrances, as weare Women, we had 
recourſe to your Homen ; which ſurely was no more than what was d'cent : 


But having received fromFulvia az affront which even Decency and Good \MMan- 
mers forbid her to put upon us, we are forced to come bither to ſpeak fir our 
ſelves. Touhave deprived us of our Fathers, our Children, our Husbandi, and 
our Brothers, accuſed of the Crime of having offended you ; if after that you 


ſpoil us of our Goods, you will reduce us to Extremities unbecoming our Birth, 


our Quality, and our Sex. © If you perhaps ay we have 
Men, proſcribe us in the ſame manner : But if none 0 
Enemy by the Women ; if we have neither demoliſhed your Houſes, nor defeated 


x ny" you as well as the 
Jy 


ou have been derlared 


your Armies, nor given your Ditnities to others, nor hindred you from being 
preferred to Honours and Magiſtracies, why are we equally puniſhed ? Hhy do 
you exatt Contributions from us, who pretend nothing to Dignities, nor Hunours, 
nor Command of Armies, nor Government of the State, nor all thoſe thinzs for 
which you diſpute among your ſelves with ſo much Heat and Obſtinacy ? But it is 
becauſe you have /1/ar you infliet this on us : WVas the Worldever without YVar? 
And were Women ever made contribute to it, whom Nature diſpenſes with\y the 
general Conſent of all Nations upon Farth ? 1 knowwell that in the time bf our 
Anceſtors, our Mothers d-rogating from the Privileges of their Sex, con\ribu- 
ted tothe Fxpence of the [ar ; bat it was but once, and ina time whenthe Ro- 
man Fmpire and the (ity it ſelf were in hazard of becoming a Prey to the Cirtha- 
ginians, This too they did voluntarily, and ſold not for it either their Lands, 


or their Houſes, or th-ir Foyntures ;, without which free JVomen cannot ſubſpoR.. 


They were ctens to contribute thoſe Mowables which only ſerved for Orna- 
ment, not t9 be employed for any certain Uſe ; nor after Rewards promiſed to 
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thoſe 
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thoſe that accuſed them, nor by conſtraint, but as much as they pleaſed. Should 
the Gauls or Parthians invade Italy, and webe demanded to defend our C. ountry, 
we (hall not be leſs generous than our Mothers , but think not that we will con- 
tribute our Eſtates for C rvil FVarsy. and to maintain one againſt another. Jn 
the War of Pompey nothing was demanded, neither did Marius nor Cinna exac# 
any thing from us 7 no,” nor Sylla himſelf though he had oppreſſed that Common- 
wealth which you pretend to be the reeſtabliſhers of. | 


The Triumvirs were nettled at theſe wards of Hortenſia's, and 


thinking it ſtrange, that where Men were filent, Women ſhoulg 
dare to ſpeak , and be ſo bold as to demand of the Magiſtrates an 
account of their Adtions, and refuſe to contribute Money to a War, 
to which Men payed their perſons, commanded the Uſhers to make 
them withdraw from the Tribunal ; but the multitude beginning to 
cry out, the Uſhers ſtopped, and the Triumvirs adjourned the buſineſstill 
the morrow. As ſoon as it was day, of fourteen hundred Proſcripts they 
retrenched a thouſand, and only taxed four hundred ; and for the Ment 
was decreed, that whoever had more than one hundred thouſand Drams ef- 
feQtivez whether he was Citizen or Sojourner, Freed Man or Prieſt, of 
what Nation ſoever he was, without excepting, perſon, ſhould give in a 
Declaration of it, of which the fifteenth penny ſhould be taken at rntereſt, 
and one years Revenue towards the charge ot the War, under pain of pu- 
niſhment to the Tranſgreſſors, and promiſe of reward to the Informers. 
Whilſt theſe Ordinances” were publiſhed at Rome, the Soldiers contemning 
their Officers, committed greater diſorders in the Country, for the power 
and ſecurity of the Triumvirs depending upon them, they demanded ei- 
ther the Houſes, Lands, or confilcated Goods of the Proſcripts; others 
would have rich perſons to adopt them, others of their own Motion flew 
Men uncondemned, or plundered the Houſes of private Men, inſomuch 
that the Triumyirs deputed one of the Confuls to chaſtiſe them, but he 
durſt not touch the Soldiers, for fear of incenſingthem againſt himſelf, on- 
ly took cccafion to hang a few Slaves, who in Soldiers habit committed the 
ame Violences. 


After having related the. miſeries of the Proſcripts, I think it expedient 
to ſpeak of thoſe who eſcaped beyond their own hopes, or came after- 
wards to Dignity in the City, ſuch Examples not being unprofitable to the 
Reader, who from thence may learn not*to loſe courage in the worſt of 
misfortunes. A great part of theſe who could get out of ly made their 
retreat to Brutus and Caſſius, and ſome to Cornificivs, who likewiſe ſtood 
for the People in Africa, but the greateſt part eſcaped into Sicily, which is 
nigh unto /taly, where Pompey took care to receive them, and did in this 


unhappy occaſion great ſervices totheſe miſerable People ; for in the firſt 
place 


e cauſed it to be publiſhed, that whoever would make their retreat 

to him, ſhould be welcome, and that he would give to thoſe who ſaved a 
Proſcript, whether he were Freeman or Slave, double the reward which 
the Triumvirs promiſed to the Murderers. Then he appointed great 
numbers of Barques and other Veſlels to goout and meet ſuch as might be 
eſcaped to Sea, and his Gallys continually cruiſed along the Coaſts, making 
Signals to all that paſſed, and receiving all ſuch as would embarque on 
them, whom at their landing he in _ received, furniſhed them with 
Cloaths and Neceſſaries, and to ſuchas were worthy gave Command ' his 
my 
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Army by Sea or Land, and declared he would never come toan coo: 


' modation with the Triumvirs, . unleſs thoſe who had fled for refuge to hitit 


were compriſed in it. Thus he beneticially ſerved his Country, and be- 
ſides the Glory derived from his Father, made himgelf illuſtrious by his 
own Virtue. Othersthat fled or hid themſelves in Country Houſes, or in 
Sepulchres, or inthe City it {elf, lived miſerably, andin perpetual ſear, till 
the perſecution was overpaſſed, which laſted a good time, during which 
were found wonderful examples of Friendſhip, of Wives for their Huſ: 
bands, of Children for their Parents, and even of Slaves to their Maſters, 
of which we will relat9the moſt memorable: 

Paulus Brother to Zepidus being proſcribed by himſelf, the Ceriturions 
had yet reſpect for him as he was their General's Brother, ſo that he re- 
treated in ſafety to Brutes, and after Brutus's death to Miletwir, from 
whence, though after the peace he were recalled, he vouchſafed. not to 
come. 

Lucius, Anthony's Uncle, was received into his Siſter's Houſe, who 
kept him along time without concealing him, becauſe the Centur)ons re- 
ſ{peQted her as Mother to their General ; yet at laſt when they would have 
entred, ſhe run totheplace, and 4»thoxy with his Colleagues being ſeated 
on the Tribunal, 7 accuſe my ſelf, Sir, ( ſaid ſhe) that 7 have received and 
will receive Lucius into my Houſe till ſuch time as you put us both \'o death 
together, ſince the Proſcripts and thoſe that receive them are equally guilty, An- 
thoay anſwered her, that ſhe was a good Siſter, but an ill Mother, and 
that ſhe either ought not now to ſave Zucins, or have hindred him before 
from declaring her Son Enemy ; yet he took ſuch order, that the'Conſul 
Plancus exempted him from pare nm by a Decree of the People. 

Meſſala, a young Man of nobleſt Birth, . having made his eſcape Ito Bru- 
tus, the Triumvirs, who feared him becauſe of his Generofity, rvoked 
his Proſcription in theſe terms: Sixce the Kindred of Meſlala have atlefted to 
u that he was not in the City when Cayar was killed, we have decreed that he be 
erazed ont of the Roll of the Proſcripts. But he would not accept their kind- 
neſs: and yet after Brutus and Caſſius were killed in Zhrace, when the 
Army being yet in a good condition, and wanted neither Ships nor Money 
nor hopes, had choſen him General, he refuſed it; nay, on the contrary, 

rſwaded the Soldiers to yield to fortune, and take part with Anthoxy. 

fter which he was one of his particular Friends, till ſuch time as affronted 
by Cleopatra. he withdrew to Ceſar, who made him Conſul in the room of 
Anthony after he was declared Enemy the ſecond time. After which he 
ſerved under Ceſar at the Battel of A#imm; and in concluſion Czſar having 
ſent him againſt the revolted Gauls he defeated them, and deſerved the Ho- 
nour of Triumph. | 

Bibulus, who gained Anthony's favour at the ſame time with Meſſala, 
and was ſome time Admiral of his Fleet againſt Ceſar, got at laſt the Go- 
vernment of Szr:4, where he died. 

Aeilius, who was dragged out of the City, having been delivered to the 
Soldiers by one of his Slaves, perſwaded them by hopes of great gain to 
ſend ſome of their company to his Wife with the tokens he gaye them. 
They going, ſhe ſhewed them her Jewels, and told them ſhe would give 
them all, on condition they would releaſe him, which they promiſed to do 
and though ſhe doubted of their promiſe, yet her friendſhip to her Huf- 
band was worthy not to be deceived, and the Soldiets hired a Boat for Aci- 
lias, and {ent him for Sicily. | EE 

Zentulus being watched by his Wife, for fear-he ſhould fly wittiout her, 
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- and he was unwilling ſhe ſhonld hazard her felf in the danger with him; e. 


ſcaped ſecretly into Sicily; where being made Pretor, he wrote to her the 
happy ſucceſs of his flight, and the Honour he had received from Pompey, 
When ſhe knew wheſe her Husband was, ſhe ſtole from her vigilant Mo- 
ther, and only with two Slaves and her {elf inthe habit of a Servant came 
with much trouble and labour to Rheginm, from whence towards Evening 
ſhe got paſſage to Meſſina; where having eafily found the Pretor's Houſe, 
ſhe found Zertulus, not in the Equipage of a Pretor, but lying on the 
ground upon a Mattreſs, with untrimmed Hair and all ender Supper, all out 
of grief and impatience to ſee his Wite. | 

Aouleins's Wife threatned to have him taken if he fled away alone; 
that he was conſtrained to carty her y_— him, which made none he 
fuſpicious of his flight, ſeeing him march publickly with his Wife, Men, 
and Maid-Servants. And Aztius his Wite wrapped him in Coverlids, and 
made him be carried like a Pack tothe Sea ſide, from whence he eſcaped 
into Sicily.” 

Reginus his Wife made her Husband by night go down the Privy, of 
which he ſmelt ſo ſtrong next Morning, that the Soldiers loath to come 
near him, the next day ſhecloathed him like a Collier, giving him an Aſ 
loaden with Charcoal to drive before him, and ſhe at a fmall diſtance went 
before in her Litter. One of the Soldiers that had the Guard of the Gate 
had ſome.ſuſpicion of the Litter, and would needs ſee what was in it. Re- 
ginus, who was in fear forhis Wife, came up praying the Soldier (as in 
paſſing) not to affront Women : and the Soldier having at firſt given him 
a ſurly anſwer as to a Collier, at laſt knowing him, for he had born Arms 
under him in ris, faid to him, Save your ſelf without fearing any thing, 
my General, for it is yet reaſonable that [call you ſo. 

Copponius by means of his Wife, who had been chaſte hitherto, got his 
pardon of Anthony ; but ſhe remedied one miſchief by another. 

'Get#s Son made a Funeral Pile for his Father's Body, as if he had ſtrang- 
led himſelf, and ſent to hide him at a Town he had lately purchaſed in the 
Country, where the old man, the better to diſguiſe himſelf, clapped a 
Plaifter on one eye : and after the Peace was concluded, found that for 
want of making uſe of his eye, he was indeed blind of it. - 

Oppius refuſing to flie, becauſe he was already old and infirm, his Son 
took him upon his Shoulders, carried him out of the City, and laboured 
ſolong, that ſometimes leading, and ſometimes carrying him, he brought 
him at laſt to Sicily, without any ones having the leaſt ſuſpicion, or doing 
them the leaſt injury. Thus we paint eAizeas, reſpefted by his Enemies 
themſelves, for carrying his Father. The People afterwards gave the &- 
Cility to this young Man, outof reſpeQ to his Piety, and becauſe his Fa- 
ther's eſtate being confiſcate, he had nothing to defray the expence of thoſe 
Plays, the Artizans with one accord ſupplyed him gratis with whatever he 
wanted from each ſeveral Trade, and every SpeQator caſt what Money he 
pleaſed on the Stage, fo that he becamerich. 

F- 1+:pag likewih by Will ordered this Epitaph to be engraven on his Se- 
PUICNTE : 


Fere lie the Aſhes of a Proſcript, whoſe Son not proſcribed, concealed, accom- 
panied in his flight, and ſavel from the Proſcription. 


There lived in theſe times two Merellus's, the Father and the Son, 


whereof the Ia her having command under Anthonyat the Bartel of 4i- 
y um, 
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ur, was taken without being known, the Son ſiding with Cefar had Com- 
mand under him in the fame Battel, When Ceſar being at Sao; would 
needs lee the Priſoners ; this old Man was brought among the reſt, his 
Hair long, and fo filthy, that he was not to be known ; but when they 
called him in his order of the Roll, the Son who was ſeated near Ceſar, 
hearing the name of ZZetel/ss, leaped from his place; and ran with tears 
in his eyes to embrace his Father, whom he ſcarcely knew, and then re- 
ſtraining his tears, ſpoke thus to Ceſar : He bore Arms againſt you; { have 
ſerved you : he deſerves puniſhment, 1 reward, T beſeech you then ether par- 

don my Father in coneration of the ſervices Thave done you ; or let me die 

with him for the offences he has committed againſt you. This Diſcourſe mo- 

ving all the Aſſembly to compaſſion, Ceſar promiſed to give life to Merellss, 

though he had been hus greateſt Enemy, and that he could never by any of- 

ters he made, oblige him to ſerve againſt Anthony. 

The Slaves of Maricius were o faithful, and fo fortunate as to keep him 
in the Houſe all the time of the Proſcription, inſomuch that when the dan- 
ger was over, he came out of his Houſe , as if he came out of Baniſh- 
ment. 

Hirtius being eſcaped out of the City with his Slaves, went throughout 
Ttaly, releaſing Priſoners, gathering together Fugitives, and at firſt plun- 
dering ſmall Towns, afterwards greater, till ſuch time as he beheld him- 
ſelf at the Head of conſiderable Forces, and ſubdued the Brutians, butthe 
Triumvirate ſending againſt hima potent Army, he retreated with all his 
People to Pompey. | | 

Reſtion thinking to flic alone, was privately followed by one of his Slaves 
- born in his Houſe, whom formerly he had uſed kindly, but ſince branded 
' In his Face with a hot Iron for his Roguery. His Maſter as he was lying 
downan the Marches, ſeeing him come, was much affrighted, which the 
Slave obſerving, told him the Brand he had et in his Face touched him not 
ſo much as the memory of his former Benefits: and atthe ſame time hidi 
him in a Cave, fed him by his labour in the beſt manner he could , and at- 
tzrward perceiying the Soldiers who were not far from the Cave, and 
were coming Linker upon {ſuſpicion ſome one might be there-hid, he fell 
upon an old Man that paſſed by, ſlew him, and cut off his Head ; where- 
upon the Soldiers wondring at the aCtion, and laying hold on him as a Mur- 
derer, he told him: 7 is Reſtion wy Maſter whom 7 have thus flain, to re- 
venae theſe marks of Infamy ; whereupon they preſently took from him the 
Head, that they might have the reward, which, whilſt they in vain went 
to ſeek at the City, he removed his Maſter thence, and got him a paſſage 
into Sicily. 

Appins being in Bed in a {mall Country Houſe, whither the Soldiers came 

to ſeek him, one of his Slaves pulled off his Cloaths, which making him 
* put on, he lay down inthe Bed as if he had been the Maſter, and was wil- 
lingly {lain for him, 4ppius ſtanding by in the Habitof a Slave. _ 

In the ſame manner Menemins being beſieged by the Soldiers in his 
Houſe, one of the Slaves went into his Litter, and cauſed himſelf to be 
carried out by ſome of his Comrades, who contributed to his deſign, and 
{o was killed for his Maſter, who by that means eſcaped for Sicily. 

A Freed Man of Zun4as, called Philemon, who ele in a magnificent 
Houſe, hid him in a publick Room in a ſtrong Cheſt made to keep Writings 
or Plate, and fed him by night till the time of peace. 

Another Freed Man to whom was committed the keeping of his Ma- 
ſter's Sepulchre, whole Son was likewile proſcribed, kept there both Fa- 
ther and Son. Laucretius 
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Lacretius having wandered ſome time up and down the Fields with two 
faithful Slaves, was at laſt by hunger forced to return and ſee his Wife, 
cauſing himſelf tothat end to be carried by the Slaves in his Litter as a ſick 
Man, one of thoſe that carried him having broke his Leg, he purſued his 
way, ſupportinghimſelf upon the other. But when he came near to that 
Gate where his Father, proſcribed by 5/71, was taken, and ſaw a compa- 
ny of Soldiers coming towards him, his heart upon the omea of the place 
—_— him, and he went and hid himſelf in a Sepulchre. Certain Thieves 
uſed to rob Sepulchres, ooming thither, he let himſelf be ſtripped. The 
Slave while his Maſter lay cloſe was gone towards the Gate, where he 
waited for him, and when he came; covering hum with ſome part of his 
Cloaths, carried him in that manner to his Wife. There was in his Houſe a 
Room double floored, where {he hid him, , till by the interceſſion of his 
Friends he got pardon from the Triumvirs, and after peace was made, ob- 
tained the Conſulate. | 

Sergins remained ſome time hid in 42thony's own Houtfe, whoat laſt ma- 
naged Aﬀairs ſo, by the means of the Conſul Plarcus, that his return was 
aſſented to ; wherefore when Ceſar and Anthony after fell at odds, when 
the Senate declared fnthony Enemy, Sergius was the only man that openly 
oppoſed it, 

As for Pomponius, he took the Habit and Enfign of a Pretor, and having 
cloathed his Slaves like Uſhers, went as a Pretor all the length of the City 
with his Litters, his Officers crowding cloſe about him for fear he ſhould 
be known'by others ; being got out of the Gates he mounted in one of the 
publick Coaches, and be in this Equipage through #aly, was eve 
Where received as a Pretor deputed from the Triumvirs to make peace with 
hon till ſuch time as he paſſed into $czy upon one of the publick Gal- 


Apuleins and Aruntins aQted the Centurions, armed their Slaves like 
Soldiers, and run about the City as if they had purſued ſome Proſcripts. 
Atlength A they began. to releaſe Priſoners, and to gather toge- 
ther Fugitives, till having levyed ſome Troops, each beheld himſelf with 
Enſigns, Arms, anda certain kind of Army ; both one and the other ſtrove 
to get the Sea ſide, and therefore came to encamp on certain eminencies in 
view of each other, one mightily afraid of the other. Morning coming on 
they took one the other for Enemies, came down from the Hills, and et- 

each other, till at length, knowing their errour, they threw down 
their Arms, and with tears embraced, caſting this accident on fortune 
which had been croſs to them in all things. After that they embarqued and 
made their retreat, Arnntius to Pompey, with whom he returned to the Ct- 
ty, and Apuleins to Brutus, whole Lieutenant he was in the Government 
of Bithynia, which after Brutas's death falling to Anthony, he permitted 
him to return to his Houſe. 

As ſoon as Yentidius was proſcribed, one of his Freed Men bound him, 
as if it were to deliver him to the Executioners, the Night following he 
armed all his Slaves like Soldiers, and as if he had been Centurion brought 


_ forth his Patron, and.managed his buſineſs with ſo much cunning, that crol- 


ſing in this manner all Zaly as far as Scily, they lodged often in the ſame Inn 
withother Centurions, under pretence of ſearching for Yentidius. 

Another whom his Freed Man had hid in a Sepulchre, being ſtruck with 
horrour at ſuch a Lodging, went and hired a wretched Chamber next to 
one hired by a Soldier, where not able to endure to live in continual fear, he 
paſſed from infinite rerrour to prodigious boldneſs, and cauſing him{clt 20 
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be ſhaved, went and kept a School in Rome it {elf till ſuchtime as peace 
was made. 

/oluſius being proſcribed whilſt he was Xdile, had a Friend, Prick tothe 
Goddeſs /ſi;, who lent him a Lingen Robe that covered him to the very 
Heels, ſo that paſſing through the Country in the habit of a Prieſt to that 
Goddeſs, and every whers performing the yſual Ceremonies, he eſcaped 
to Pompey. gs 

Sette a Native of Ca/es, as he was very Tc, ſo he had been at great cx- 
pence in the ſervice of his Countrymen, in acknowledging of which they 
took Arms in his defence, threatened his Slaves with death, if any ill hap- 
pened to him, and permitted not the Soldiers to approach their Walls, till 
{uch time as the miſchicf diminiſhing, they ſent to the Triumvirs, and ob- 
tained from them that he might ſtay in his own Country, baniſhed from a- 


ny part of /ta/y. So Sittius became the only perſon of all mankind that e- . 


ver was inexile in his own Country. 

Yarro a Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Soldier, and General of great. Reputa- 
tion, was alſo proſcribed, poflibly for being fo, as an Enemy to Monarchy. 
All his Friends were at ſtrife who ſhould have the Honour to ſecure him, 
Calenus carried it, and kept him in a Country Houſe of his, where Anthony 
often divertiſed himſelf as he paſſed by z yetenone, either of #arro!s or Ca- 
lenus's Slaves diſcovered him. | G 

Firginius atair ſpoken Man perſwaded his Domeſticks, that if they flew 

bim for a ſmall gain, which yet they were not ſure of, they would be af- 
fiifted with eternal remorſe 9; conſcience ; whereas on the contrary by ſa- 
ving his life they might expe& immortal Glory, and hope for rewards 
greater and more certain ; wherefore, as if they had been one of his 
companions, they followed him in his flight, wherein being known by the 
Soldiers, he talked to them in the ſame manner, he told them that there 
was no hate between them for which they ſhould kill him, and that doing it 
only tor Money, they might get more and more honeſtly if they war 6 
with him to the Sea {1de, whither his Wife was to bring all agen Th 
believed him, and went along, and indeed his Wite had been there accord- 
ing to agreement betwixt them, but Yirginivs ſtaying too "long , 
ſhe believed, that coming there before her he was embarqued, and 
therefore embarqued to follow him, yet leayinga Slaye on the Shore to 
give /irginius notice, if he were yet behind. The Slave ſeeing Y7irginius 
coming, ran to meet him, and ſhewed him the Veſſel wherein his Wife 
was, not yet out of baht, and withal talked to him of his Wife, his Money, 
and the reaſon why ſhe left him. The Soldiers were fo abſolutely perſwa- 
ded, that when /irginius entreated them either to ſtay till he could make 
his Wifereturn, or toembarque with him to goafter her, andreceiye their 
Money, they entred with him into the Veſſel, and themſelves ſetting hand 
to the Oars, brought him into Sicily, where after having received what he 
had promiſed them , they continued in his ſervice till the time of the 
Peace. 
Rebulus being, in a Veſſel that was to carry him for Sicily, the Pilot began 
to demand Money of him, threatning to diſcover him it he gave it him 
not, to whom Rebulus made a like anſwer, as 7hemiſtocles had done in his 
flight that he would have ſaved a Proſcript for Money, inſomuch that the 
Pilot affrighted with the anſwer, brought him ſpeedily to Pompey. 

Murcus was likewiſe proſcribed becauſe he had Command in Bratus's 
Army, and being taken after Brutus was defeated, he feigned himſelf a 


Slave : Barbala bought him, and becauſe he faw him aQtive, gave him the 
Government 
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Government of all his other Slaves, and-withal made him his Caſh-keeper, 
Murcas behaved himſelf in this Employment-with more prudence than na- 
ture ordinarily gives to Slaves, his Maſter hereupon had ſome ſuſpicion 
of him, and exhorting him to courage, promiſed to ſecure him, though 
he were one of the Proſcripts, which he conſtantly denyed, telling him 
out of his own invention his Name, his Family, and his former Maſters. 
Barbula thereupon carried him to Rome, thinking if he were one of the 
Proferipts he would be loath rogo: however he tollowed him ; but ſome 
time after as Barbula was before one of the Conlul's Gates, one of his 
Friends knowing Murcus inhis Train in the Habit of a Slave gave him no. 
tice of it, and heby the interceſſion of A-rippa deſired his pardon of Ceſar, 
who cauſed him to be crazed out of the Roll of the Profcripts, eſteemed 
him afterwards as his Friend, and employed him not long after in the Battel 


” of Atium againſt Anthony. Barbula ſerved under Anthony, and fortune 


had ordered each. of them his turn; for Barbula after Anthony's Defeat 
was taken priſoner, feigning himſelf a Slave, Murcus bought kim as if he 
hadnot known him, and gave advice of it to Ceſar, from whom he obtain- 
ed power to return him like for like ; and this conformity of fortune be- 
tween them continued ever ; for they were afterwards Colleagues in one 
of the higheſt Dignitics of tfe City. 

' Some tifne after Zepidus reduced by Ceſar tothe condition of a private 
Man frem a Sovereign, that he was conſtrained by a hike neceſſity to ſub- 
mit to Balbizus, who eſcaping the Profcription returned with Pompey, and 
was now Conſul, and thus irhappened, Mucenas had accuſed Zepidus the 
Son, of a Conſpiracy againſt Ceſar, together with the Mother as an Ac- 
complice'; for Zepidns himſelf he deſpiſed as weak. "The Son being ſent ty 
Ceſar then at AFinm, Mecenzs caulcd it to be ordered, that if the Mother 
would be diſpenſed with from the toil of the Journey, ſhe ſhould give in 
ſuch ſecurity as the Conſul ſhoul1 approve, but none being found would 
be bound for her : Zepidns having otten in vain preſented himſelf befor 
Balbinus's Gate, and ſometimes too before the Tribunal, from whence the 
Officers had forced him to retire, had ſcarce the liberty at laſt to ſay theſe 


"words : The accuſers themſelves are teſtimonies of my innocency, by ſaying I 


am no Abettor with my JVife and Son. *Twas not 7 proſcribed you, and at this 
day I am my ſelf under the power of Proſcribers, wherefore let me beg you to 
conſider the inſtability of humane things, and to accept my ſecurity for my Wife, 


or fend me priſoner. along with her. Lepidus having thus ſpoke, Balbinus 


moved at this great change, diſcharged his Wife from the ſecurity de- 
manded. 

Cicero the Son of the Orator being ſent into Greece by his Father, who 
foreſaw the miſeriesthat afterwards happened, retired firſt to Brutus, and 
afterwards to Pompey, and had both under one and the other very honoura- 
ble Employments in the War. Art laſt Ceſar to make it appear he had not 
conſented to his Father's death, made his Son firſt Pontifex or High Prieſt, 
i-metime after Conſul, and in the end Proconſul of Syria : and then when 
Ceſar after having defeated Anthony at Atium, wrote news of it to Rome : 
Ciceroas Conſul read it in full Aſſembly, and fixed a Copy before the Tri- 
bunal for Orations, where formerly his Father's Head had been expoſed. 

Appins after having depoſited what Goods he had in the hands of his 
Slaves, embarqued himſelf to go with them into Sicily. A Tempeſt a- 
Tiling, the Slaves who were defirons to enrich themſelves withhis Money, 
pertwaded him there was more ſecurity in the Boat, and prevailed with 
him to go into her. Bur fortune would that againſt all probability he was 
ſaved, andthe Slaves all periſhcd. Publius 
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Publius, * Queſtor to Brutus, who had been ſolicited by Athozy's Peo- * 


ple to betray his General, and was proſcribed by the Triumvirate for not 
conſenting, returned at laſt to Roume, and was beloved by Celarto that de- 
gree, that when Publius ſhewed him Pictures of Brutus in his Houle, he yer 
eſteemed him the niore. Thele are the moſt memorable aceidents happen- 


ed to ſome Proſcripts who eſcaped the danger. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, all the reſt of the Empire concern'd 
either for one or the other party was filled with Wars, eſpecially in 4 ica, 
between Sextus and Cornificius, in Syria between Caſſius and Dolobella, and 
in Sicily againſt Pompey, in which Actions many Cities were forced, as Zao- 
dicea, Tharſus, Rhodes, Patara and: Xant, not toſpeak of others leſs con- 
ſiderable 5 the particulars whereof we will relate in the briefeſt merhod 
poſſible. The Romans divide rica into two Provinces, of which, they 
call that the old which they conquered from the Carthaginians, and that 
whereof Ceſar had newly deſpoiled King Z#ba they call the new, that is 
Numidia, Sextius ſent into this laſt in quality of Cz/ar's Lieutenant, gave 
Commands to Cornificius to ſurrender to him the old, becauſe by the divi- 
fion made among the Triumvirate all 4frica belonged to Ceſar : Cornificius 
made anſwer, that he knew nothing of any ſuch Diviſion, and could not 
without orders of the Senate quitthe Government of a Province they had 
given him in charge, whereupon they declared War : Cornificius had an Ar- 
my both better diſciplin'd,and ſtronger in Men than Sexti»s,who having only 
light armed Foot made incurſions into Cornificius's Government, and dayly 
drew ſome to his Party, till ſuch time as Yentidius Lieutenant to Cornificius 
coming againſt him with more Forces than he had, belieged him, and Ze- 
lixs the other Lieutenant ofthe ſame Cornificius entred into Sextius his Pro- 
vince,and beſieged Cirta. Mean time both Partiesſent to demand alliance of 
King Ar abi9n, and thole they call Sittiens, for the reaſon we are going to re- 
late. Sittius accuſed of crimes at Rome,not daring ſtand a trial,fled,and gathe- 
- Ting together ſome Forces as well in /taly as Sai, went over into Africa: 
There happened then tobe War between the African Kings, wherein S7ttius 
taking ſometimes one part,and ſometimes another,and ſtill caftying Victory 
to that ſide he b_ with, ſoon gained a fairreputation, 'and by exer- 


cifing his Army made it capable of great Attempts. He ſerved likewiſe 


C. Ceſar when he came to make War upon thoſe who took part with Pompey, 
and flew Saburra Lieutenant -to King Z«ba, in acknowledgment of 
which ſervices C2/ar gave him the confiſcation of Maraſſes's Eſtate, yet not 
all of it, but the better part. Adaraſſes was Father of this 4rabion, and for 
having affiſted King Zuba, Ceſar divided his Country between Sttius and 
Bocchus King of the Moors. Sittius diſtributed his part to his Soldiers, and 
Arabion went over into Spain to Pampey's Sons. Aſter Ceſar's death he re- 
turned into Africa, from whence he continually ſent freſh Troops of Afri- 
cans to Sextus the Son of Pompey, who being returned from Spa/z well ex- 
perienced, he drove out Bocchus, and got rid of Sittius by treaſon, and 
though he had an inclination for Pompey's Children, becauſe of the good 
Offices he had received, yet would heno longer oblige himſelf tothat Par- 
ty which he ſaw forſaken by fortune, but choſe rather to declare for Sex- 
tizs, by whoſe means he hoped to gain Ceſar's favour, and the Sittians in 
conſideration of his Father's kindneſs to them, did the ſame : Sextius en- 


eouraged by ſuch a reinforcement went and charged entidius, routs his | 


People, cuts the moſt part in pieces, and takesa great many Priſoners. News 


whereof being brought to Zelins, he raiſes the Siege of Cirta, and returns 
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to joyn with Cornificins. Sextins putted up with this ſucceſs, marches a- 
ganſt Cornificius, who lay near 7{/:ca with much greater Forces ; and en- 
camps cloſe by him. There Z/:5 being commanded out with his Horſe, 
to make diſcovery of the Poſture of the Enemy, Sextins gives Order to 4 
r:bjoz to go charge him in Front with his Horſe ; and he with his Light-ar- 
med Foot gains the Flank, whilſt he thought to have to deal only with 
Horſe. He charges him ſo home, that Z-/:#s, betore he received tarcher 
diſgrace, fearing to be ſurrounded, and his Retreat cut off, goes and ſeizes 
upon an Eminence in the midſt of the Campain ; where A-abio» in his Rear 
having ſlain many of his Horſe-men, invelts him. Cornificins ſeeing that, 
fallies out of the Camp with his beſt Troops : Sextizs falls in his Rear : He: 
faces about ; and during the Fight, wherein he is hard put it, Arabion ſends 
privately to his Camp people uled to clamber up Rocks ; who make them- 
ſelves Maſters of it. Roſcius, who had rhe Guard of it, makes one of his 
people kill him. Corzificizs tired out with fighting, not knowing his Camp 
was taken,haſtes towards the Eminence to make good his Retreat to Zelius ; 
but {rab10n getting between him and us mark, he was cur in pieces. Ze. 
lins, who beheld all this from the place where he was, kills hinifelf. The 
Army ſeeing their Commanders dead, made every Marr the beſt way he 
could. The Profſcripts that were with Corzificivs fled, ſome to Sicily, others 
where beſt they might. Sextivs gave to Arabion and the Sittians great 
quantity of Spoils ; and pardoning the Cities, received them under the O- 
bedience of Ceſar. Thus ended the War in Zybia between Sextins and Cor- 
nificins ; which was thus ſhort, as 1t ſeems, by realon of the heat of the 


Commanders. 


We will now ſpeak of what was done by Brutns and Caſſius, after having 
miade ſome ſhort Repetition of what has been ſaid before, for the better un- 
derſtanding the whole. Ce/ar being flain, the Confpirators ſeized the Ca- 
pitol ; from whence they deſcended after the Senate had proclaimed the In- 
dempnity. Afterward, the people moved for Cezſar's death, took Fire- 
brands from his Funeral-pile, ang clapped them to the Houles of the Con- 
ſpirators ; which defending themſelves trom above, repulſed the multi- 
rude, and ſoon after every one of them retired into the Governments which 
Ceſar had given them. Cafſivs and Brutas exerciſed ſtill the Office of Pre- 
tors in the City, and had been deſigned Pro-Pretors by Ceſar ; Caſſius of 
Syria, and Bratus of Macedon. Burt becauſe the time appointed for their 
going to thetr Provinces was not yet-come, and that. without fear they 
could not ſtay in the City. The Senate ſent them out honourably, under 
pretence of givingthem the Superintendence of Proviſion, l:ſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould Tocri to have fled. After they were gone the Governments of 
Syria and Macedon were given by Decresto the Conſuls, 4zthony and Dols- 
bella, againſt the raindof moſt of the Senate ; and yet in ſome manner to 
.recompence Brutus and Caſſius, they granted them Crete and Cyrexe : But 
they deſpifing theſe Governments becauſe they were too ſmall, began by 
Money to aſlure themſelves of Forces, with intent to fieze upon Syria and 
Macedon. Tothis end they were labouring, when 7rebonins being ſlain by 
Dolobella, and Decimns beſieged in Gaul by Anthony, the Senate offended, 
declared Anthony and Dolobella Enemies, confirmed Brutus and Cafſins in 
their firſt Governments, added Zr; to that of Brutus ; and gave Com- 
mand to all Governors, and all Soldiers of the Oriental Provinces, to re- 
ceive the Orders of Caius and Brutus, After which Cafſins, without conſt- 
dering Dolobells, advances to poſlels himlelf of S7ri2, with the Enſigns of 

Com- 
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Command, together with twelve compleat Legions of Old Soldiers, who 
had ſerved their Apprenticeſhip under Ceſar. For Cefar having already in 
his thoughts the War againſt the Parthians, had left one in Syri4 under the 
Charge of Cecilius Baſſus, as Lieutenant to Sextus Fulins, his Kinſman, yer 
very young : who roving about the Country to take his plggſure, uſed to 
carry his Legion along with him, contrary to all Decency :-»which when 
Balſus repreſented unto him, he reviled him. And another time when he 
ſent for Baſſus, becauſe he came not immediately, he commanded to bring, 
him by force : This Command raiſed a Tumult, and the Tumult a Scuffile, 
wherein the Soldiers no longer able to bear with Zli«s inſolence, ſlew him 
with their Javelins : Butat the ſame inſtant they repented themſelves, for 
they feared Ceſar ; wherefore they ſwore mutually to one another, that if 
he granted them not a'Pardon for this Ation, they would defend them- 
- ſelves tothe death. They likewiſe forced Baſſus to be of the Conſpiracy x 
and raiſed another Legion, whom they exerciſed after the Roman way of 
Diſcipline. Sextus Marens, ſent by Ceſar againſt them with three Legions; 
was repulſed ; till ſuch time as having called to his Aſſiſtance Minutizs Cri- 
ſpur, with three other Legions out of Birhynia , Baſſus found himſelf be- 
eged by ſix Legions, when Caſſius coming that way, Baſſus Army volunta« 
rily ſubmitted to him, and ſoon after the fix Legions commanded by Marcus 
and Minatius ; whether they had an inclination for him, or elſe were wil- 
ling to obey him in compliance with the Senate's Decree. AMlienus ſent 
ſome time before by Dolobella into Zzypr, now brought thence four Legions 
of the Remains of Pompey's and Ge Defeats ; or of thoſe which C2/ar, 
at his departure from Zgypt, had left in Cleopatra's Service. Caſſius ſurpri- 
2ed him in Paleſt;ze, and forced to take part with him ; for he durſt not re- 
fiſteight Legions, having but four. Thus, beyond all expeCtation, he 
found himſelt Maſter of twelve Legions, beſides a great number of Parthian 
Archers on Horſe-back, who were come to offer themſelves to him out of 
the great Eſteem he had gained among them, when being Queſtor to Craf- 
| ſas, they judged him more prudent than his General. Dolobella, ſince 7re- 
bonins death, hd ſtayed in /onia ; where he exated great ſtore of Money 
fromthe Cities, and prepared a Fleet of Ships which Zivius Figulus hired 
from the Rhodians, Lycians, Pamphilians and Cilicians. So that having 
made theſe Preparations, he attempted to ſeize upon Syria ; and to that 
purpoſe took his March by Land with two Legions, and gave order to Fige- 
lus to follow him by Sea : But when he underſtood the State of Coſſins his 
Power, he turned into Zaodicea, a City affeCtionate to his Intereſts, and ſci- 
tuate on a Peninſula fortified to the Land ; and whereof the Port was very 
commodious to enter with Proviſions, or to go outagain whenever th 
had a mind to ſet Sail. As ſoon as Caſſius had notice hereof, that Dolobells 
might not eſcape him, he cauſed to be raiſedatthe Neck of the Peninſula, 
which was two Furlongs over, a Bulwark of the ſame length, raiſed with 
Stones and other ſorts of Materials, which he took from the Houles and Se> 
ulchres that were in the Subutbs. He ſent likewiſe to require Shipping 
om g. Phenicians, Lycians and Rhodians z who all refuled him : Bur 


th nly the Sidonians ſent theirs to him, he forbore not with them to 
aſſault Dolobel/a's Navy. There was in this Fight a yu many Ships ſunk 
of one ſide and the other ; nevertheleſs, atlaſt Dolobella got five, with all 
the Sea-men and Soldiers in them. Cafſizs ſent afreſh to demand Aid of 
thoſe had refuſed him at firſt ; and beſides them, ro Cleopatra, Queen of X- 
gypt; and to Serapion, who commanded for her in Cyprus. -The Tyrians, 
the Aradians and Serpion-(without the q__ Order) ſat him all my 
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had : But the Queen pretended that Zgypr was afflicted with Famine ang 
Plague toexcule her elf ; though indeed, for the firſt Ceſar's ſake, ſhe was 
concerned for Dolobella, had already ſent him four Legions by lie; 
and had likewiſe at thar preſent a Fleer in readineſs to relieve him, which - 
only ſtayed tithe foul W eather Seaſon was paſt. As for the Rhodians and 
Lycians,theymade Anſiver, that they would ſerve neither Brutus nor Caſs 
in a Civil War ; and that they had lent their Ships to Dolobella for paſl: ge 
only, not believing he would make uſe of them in War. After this Anker, 
Caſſius, with thoſe Forces he had, returned to give an Aſſault to Dolobell,'s 
Fleet ; where the advantage was very doubtful at fir{t, but at laſt Dolobell, 
ſuffered ſome loſs. At the ſame time the Bulwark being finiſhed, they 
planted Batteries ; and whilſt they played at the Wall, Caffizs laboured to 
corrupt the Guards : And not being able to gain MZarſus, who commanded 
the Guard by Night, he prevailed with the Centurions that did it by Day 
who, when /7ar/#s was gone to his Repole, let in Caius at many little Po- 
o ſterns. The City being taken, Dolobel/acommanded one of his People to 
cut off his Head, and carry it to Caſſius, to fave his own : He obeyed in the 
firſt point, but after killed himſelf upon his Maſter's Body : Marſus like- 
wiſe {lew himſelf. Caf/izs took an Oath from Dolobella's Army, plundered 
the Temples and Treaſuries of Zaodicea, - todeath the principal Inhabi- 
tants, and taxed the reſt in vaſt Summs ; ſo that he reduced the City to ex- 
treme neceſſity, From Zaodicea, he took his March towards Zzypr, upon 
the News that Cleopatra was going with a great Fleet to- meet Ceſar and 
Anthony. He hoped to hinder that Queen's Voyage, and torevenge him- 
{elf of her : and indeed, he was very deſirous to have fiezed upon #pypr, 
then oppreſſed with Famine, and disfurniſhed of Men of War, Aenus ha- 
ving lately drawnthence the four Legions. Andit is probable ſomething 
might have beendone, but Brutas ſent tor C:ſſivs in haſte, becauſe Ceſar and 
Azxthony had paſſed the Ionian Sea. Thus Caius diverted from the Expedi- 
tion of Zzypt, of which he hed great hopes, diſmiſſed the Parthians with 
Rewards, and {ent Ambaſſadors totheir King, todemand a greater Succor ; 
which arriving after the Defeat, over-run Sr/4 and the Neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, as far as Zoz44, and ſoreturned. After this, having left his Nephew 
in Hria with one Legion, he ſent his Horſe before into Cappadocia ,, ſurpri- 
Zed Ariobarzanes, under pretence that he had deſerted Caſſws, and defeated 
him, and brought to the General all his Treaſures and Proviſions which he 
had made ready for the War. T hoſe of 7arſus being divided into two Fa» 
Qtions, the one had firſt received Cafes, -and 'made him a Preſent of a 
Crown ; the other {ome time after payed the ſame Honours to Dolobells ; 
and both aQted in the Name of the Community : So that by having receiy- 
ed ſometimes one and ſometimes the other, they expoſed their City to be 
- puniſhed by both fortheir Inconſtancy ; andat laſt Caſſius, after Delobella's 
death, taxed them in fifteen hundred Talents. They were already ſo poor, 
that they had not wherewithal to pay this Summ ; but the Soldiers«ormen- 
tedthem with a thouſand Cruelties to make them find it : They fold firſt 
all the Publick Goods ; then things conſecrated, even to the Ornanggnts of 
the Temples, and the Offerings had been made : Which yer cal not 
tothe leaſt part of the Summ, the Magiſtrates fold th2 Free Perſons ; firſt 
the Maids and Children, then the Women and Old Men, who yielded but 
little ; and afterall, the Young Men, many of which ſlew themſelves. At 
taſt Ca/7zs returning from $Sr/4, had compaſſion on their miſery, and re- 
mitted the Remainder of the Tax. Thele were the Calamities wherewith 

Tarſs and Zaodicea were afflicted. 
Caſſius 
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Caſſiss and Br it #5 conlulting together what they were beſt to do ; Brutus 
was of Opinion they ſhould go into AZacedon, and give Battel to the Ene- 
mies, who had forty Legions ; eight of which had already paſſed the Ioni- 
an Sea. Cafſucs judge on the contrary ; that the Enemy being ſo nume- 
rous were not to be dreaded, {zeing they would ſcatter of themlelves for 
want of Provifions z and therefore, that it were better to begin the Wat 
with the Rhodians and Lycians, who held for the Enemies, and were very 
ſtrong in Shipping, leſt they ſhould fallinto their Rear whilſt they were en- 
gaged with Celar and Apthory. This Opinion was followed ; Brutus un- 
dertook the Lycians, and C:/izs thoſe of Rhvdes, where he had been educa- 
red, and had ſtudied thoſe Sciences taught in Greece. And becauſe he had 
todeal with People very expert in Sea-Fights, he fitted up all the Ships he 
had, manned them both: with Sea-Men and Soldiers, and exerciſed them at 
Myzds, As for the Rhodians, the moſt prudent of them were fearful to 
come to Extremitics with the Romans ; butthe People made infulent with 
thoſe Vitories, which they remembred to have gained againſt People, to 
whom the Romans were no ways comparable, were very glad of it ; and 
began to ſetin order three and thirty of the beſt Veſſels they had. Howe- 
rer, they ſent Deputies to Cf/ivs to defire him not to contemn Rhodes, 
which had always revenged it ſelf on thoſe that had deſpiſed them : Nor to 
violate the Treaties between the Romans and the Rhodians, by which they 
had promiſed not to bear Arms one againſt the other. That if he found 
fault with them for refuſing their Ships, they would ſend Deputies to the 
Senate ; and if-the Senate ordered it,, they would affiſt him with all their 
Forces. To this C://ivs made Anſwer, that now it was no more time to 
make uſ- of Words, but Arms : That as for thoſe Treaties which oblige 
them not to bear Arms one againſt another, they had firſt violated them by 
aſhſting Dolob"l/aagainft him : That the ſame Treaties contained likewiſe a 
Promile of aſi!ting one theother ; and that when C2fivs dernanded theirs, 
they mocked. him with a pretence of ſending Deputies tothe Senate, now 
diſperſed into all parts in their flight from thoſe Tyrants had made them- 
{elves Lords of the City ; T yrants which he would puniſh as well as the 
Rhodians their Abettors, if they did not ſuddenly ſubmit themſelves. This 
Anſwer increaſed the fear of the Wiſe Men : But the People fuffered them- 
ſelves to be led by Alexander and Mnaſers ; who encouraged them by put- 
tingthem in mind how 1:thridates, and before him Demetrius, had in vain 
. attempted Rhodes with far greater numbers of Shipping: Wherefore they 
made Mex1nder Prytane, which is the chief and moſt powerful Magiſtrate 
of the City ; and 17za/cxs they made Admiral. However, they again de- 
puted to Ca{/izs, Archelans, under whom he had {tudied the Greek Learn- 
ing; who, as one that had lived familiarly with him, taking him by the 
hand, ſpoke thus. >: 0 
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The Speech of Archelans to Caſſius. 


ll youthat love the Greeks, ruin a Greek City ; and that fizht for Lis 

berty, take it from Rhodes that is a Free City ? Are you envious of 
the Glory of the Dorick Nation, which never yet was overcome ; or have you 
forgot thoſe Noble Stories you learnt at Rhodes, and at Rome it ſelf } 4+ 
Rhodes the mighty Aftions the Rhodians, when. aſſaulted in their City,” have 
done again(t a number of Kings ; and above all, againſt thoſe were thought in-, 
vincible, Demetrius aud Mithridates,” for the Defence of that Liberty for 
which you ſay you are now in Arms? At Rome, the important Services we 
have done the Romans, eſpecially againſt King Antiochus ; the Monuments of 
which you may there behold engraven in Copper ? This T ſayto —_ Jou to confi 


der our Nation, the Honour of our City, its good Fortune which never yet a- 
banaoned it, . its Aﬀettion to the Romans, and the Aſſiſtance it has offered them, 
But as to what may concern your ſelf, Caſſius ; you ought particularly to bear 
ſome reſpett to aCitywherein you have been educated, taught, cured of your Sick- 
meff, and where you have a long time ſojourned, and that even in my School ; 
which makes me hope that the pains T have formerly took in inſtruiting you, will 
aot prove unprofitable to my Country, in diſpenſing ber from engaging in a War 
with her Nurſling and Scholar ; whereirt of two things, one nmſt be inevitable ; 
all the Rhodians muſt periſh, or Caſſius muſt be overcome, 1 will add a little 
Counſel to the Requeſt I make you. Inthe important Affair wherein,you are en- 
g gazed for the Publick Good, take the Gods for the Guide of all your Attions ; 
thoſe Gods by which you ſwore, when by Czlar's intermiſſion we laſt renewed the 
Alliance between us ; and after we had ſworn mutually, gave hands in token of 
that Faith which ought to be kept, evento Enemies ; but with much more reaſon 
to Friends, and thoſe from whom we have received owr Education. Beſides, we 
ought not only to conſider the Gods, but alſo take care to preſerve our Reputation 
for the ſake of Men ; for thoſe who violate Treaties are abherred of all the 
Hirld , and after having once broke it, neither Friends nor Enemies have any 
more Relyance on their Word. : 


Xl. After theſe words the Old Man let not go his Hand, but wet it with his 
_ —_—_ Caſſins could not ſee without bluſhing : and yetat laſt he made 
weT. 


Caſſins's Anſwer to Archelaus. 


F you diſſwaded not the Rhodians from affronting me, you have affronted me 
your ſelf; and if you told them your thoughts, becauſe they did not believe 
you, 4 will revenge you. Now, it is manifeſt they have affronted me, firſt in re- 
fuſong that Aſſiſtance { demanded, in which they have deſpiſed me , Me that 
have been bred and educated in their City. Secondly, 7n preferring Dolobella 
before me, who was neither fed nor bred there : And what is yet more odious ; 


whilſt Brutus, and 4, and all the reſt of the Senators that fly from Tyranny, la- 
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bour 45 you ſee to reſtore our Country to Liberty ; and that Dolobella ad others, 
whoſe Party you favory, oppreſs it. Ton, Gentlemen of Rhodes, that are ſuch 
miohty Lovers of Liberty, you make a pretence that you will not concern your 
ſetves in our Civil JVars ; though this be no Civil /Vax, fence we pretend not 
to the Sovereignty. It is adeclared IVar againſt Tyrants, andthe Republick de- 
mands your Ajſiſtance ; you decline it by deſiring tobe left in Liberty, under co- 
lour that you have Alliance with the Romans, and yet have no compaſſion for ſo 
many Romans unjuſtly condemned to death, and proſcribed, with Confiſcation of 
their Goods ; feigning that yorPexpedt th: Orders of the Senate, now ſo oppreſ- 
ſed, that it is in no power of defending it ſelf : 7 it is a long time fince you re- 
cetved thoſe Orders by Decree, commanding all the Orienta! Provinces to obey 
Brutus and 7. + for you, Archelaus, yor {ct a great value upon the Services 
the Rhodians have done ns inthe increaſe of our Empire, and of which you have 
received ample Recompente : But you ſay nothing to what you owe to our Aljiſt- 
ance, now that we fiaht for Liberty and the Safety of our Country ; though the 
Dorians, had we never had any Commerce together, ox2ht to gain the Romans 
Friendſhip, defend from Oppreſſion the Roman Commonuvealth. If without con- 
ſraering any of theſe- Reaſons, you ſtand nyon th2 terms of' Alliance made between 
us by Julius Czſar, the Founder of the Tyranny ; it expreſly ſays that the People 
of Rome ard the People of Rhodes ſhall afiſt ons the other in neceſſity. Afift 
therefore the Romans in the . Extremity wherein thty now are ; Caſſius ſu: 
mons you to it according to the terms of the Treaty : He is a Roman, and 
Commander over the Romans, authorizea by Decree, which commands all the 
People of the Eaſt to receive his Orders : Brutus requires the Execution of the 
ſame Decree ; and Pompey too, appointed by the Seaate to the Superintendence 
of Sea Aﬀairs, Add to theſe the Prayers of gl! the Senators who are eſcaped, 
part to Brutus and me, and part to Pompey ; though by the Treaty the 
Rhoatans are to help any ſingle Roman that calls to them for Aid. But if you 
take not us either for Pretors, or ſo much as for Romans ; but treat ns like 
Strangers or Fugitives, or as the Tyrants call us, for condemned Men ; you 
have indeed no Alliance with ns, but with the People of Rome : Buf we Stran- 
gers that are not comprehended in this Treaty; will make War upon you till you 
pay ns an abſolute Submiſſion. 


After this Anſwer Caſſivs diſmiſſed Archelans with much Civility : And 
after his Return Alexander and /Anaſeus, the Commanders of the Rhodians 
went to yndus with their three and thirty Ships, toout-brave Cafſivs ; and 
it may be too, they had ſome hopes of Victory, the remembrance how 
they dealt with /7::hridates near this place begetting thqughts in them that 
they might now likewiſe come off with ſuccels. The firſt day they were 
fatisfied with ſhewing their skill at the Oar, and {oreturned to Gridzs : 
The next day they came again reſolved to fall _ Caſſius Fleet : The Ro- 
mans wondring at their boldneſs, weighed, and went to meet them ; and 
now they fought bravely on both ſides. The Rhodians by nimble rowing 
hither and thither, with their lighter Veſſels charged the Romans ſome- 
times in the Bow, and ſometimes on the Broad-{ide ; but when the Romans 
could grapple with them, they fought with them hand tohand, as it upon 
firm Ground. ' At laſt, Cafſizs having a greater number of Ships than the 
Enemy, ſurrounded them in that manner, that they could no more turn a- 
bout in that nimble manner as before ; but if charging the Romans a Head, 
they went preſently off again, they muſt needs come to damrmage, being 
elokcly blocked up : And the Rhodian Prows not being able to pierce the 
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ſtrong built Roman Ships, whereas the Roman gaveſhrewd ihocks when- 
ever they joyned Board and Board to the lighter Rhodians. So that artlaſt 
they had three Ships taken with all their Gang, and two funk ;” the reſt eſca- 
ped to Rhodes, but in an 1ll condition ; and the Romans retreated to A/yx- 
aus, where they refitted ſeveral of their Ships that had come to dammage. 
Such was the Succeſs of the Sea-fight between thg Romans and Rhodians 
near Myndus ; where Caſſius was not in perlon, but beheld it from the top 
of a Hill. After he had refitted his Ships, he came to Zoryma, a Fort ſtan- 
ding upon the Continent, but by the Sealidey and belonging to the Rhodi. 
ans. From hence he tranſported his Land Army, commanded by Fazius 
and Zentulus, upon Ships of Burthen into the Ifland ; and himſelf with 
fourſcore Galleys, went and anchored near the City, beſtged now by.Sea 
and Land ; where he for ſome time remained without doing any thing, in 
hopes the Enemy would ſubmit : But they charged him as fiercely as ax 
my - and again with the loſs of two Ships, found themſelves inveſted on 
all ſides. The Walls were immediately: lined round with Soldiers, to de- 
fend themſelves from Fanins, whoat the ſame time ſtormed the City by 
Land ; and from Caſſius, who approached with his Fleet and all things ne- 
ceſſary for an Attack. For foreſeeing he ſhould ſtand in need of them, he 
had brought along Towers of Wood ready framed ; which were ſoon ſet 
together and mounted. * Thus Rhodes, after the ill ſucceſs of two Fights, 
was beleagured by Sea and Land ; unprepared to fuſtain a Storm, as is u- 
ſual in unexpeQed Surprizes ; ſothat inall likelihood the Enemy would in 
a ſhort time become Maſter of it, either by Force or Famine. The moſt 
prudent of the Inhabitants had no doubt of it ; and were already capitula- 
ting with Fanius and Zextulns, when they were all aſtoniſhed to ſee Caſſius 
with the choiceſt of his Forces in the midlt of the City, without perceiving 
any Violence, or that he had made uſe of any Scaling Ladders. Many 
thought, and not without reaſon, that ſome of his Friends in the City had 0- 
pened him the Wickets to ſave it from Plunder, or before it ſhould be forced 
yield for want of Proviſions. Rhodes being thus taken, Caſſius ſeated him- 
{elf in a Tribunal, upon which was fixeda Spear, as if he had taken the Ci- 
ty by Force : and having drawn up his Army to a ſtand, he publiſhed a 
Proclamation forbidding the Soldiers to: plunder or commit any violence 
upon pain of death. After which he called by name about fifty of the Inha- 
bitants of Rhodes, whom he put todeath ; and five and twenty others which 
abſented themſelves, he condemned to: Baniſhment. In concluſion, he 
ſpoiled all the Temples, andall the Publick Places of all the Riches, and of 
all the Gold and Silver which he could find ; and moreover, commanded 
every particular Perſon to bring in all he had at a prefixed day ; with 
threats to put to death thoſe that concealed any thing, and promuſe to re- 
ward the Informer with the tenth Penny if he were Free, and with Liber- 
ty if he were a Slave. At firſt many ventured upon Concealments, ima- 
ining the threats would not be executed with ſeverity ; but when they 
faw the Reward given to the Informers, 'they grew feartul, and requeſted 
that the time might be prolonged ; which being granted, ſome To up 
their Money from under Ground, others drew it up out of Wells, others 
out of Sepulchres ; ſo that they brought much greater quantities than be- 
fore. Tofuch calamity was the City of Ryades reduced, in which Zacins 
Yarns was left Governor. Caſſius extraordinarily well ſatisfied to have ta- 
ken it inſo ſhort a time, and to get withal ſo much Money, gave Command 
to all the other Provinces to pay him inten Years Tribute ; which was rea- 
dily performed. Mean time -a report was bronght that Cleopatra —_ a 
mighty 
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mighty Fleet, and great Warlke Preparations were at Sea tog0joyn Ceſar 
and Anthony : for having formerly underhand favoured their Party for old 
Ceſar's jake, ſhe now openly declared her {elf tor the fear ſhe ſtood in of 
Caſſius. Wherefore he cauſed 4Z:r:us toembark with the beſt Legion he 
had, and {ome Archers ; and in ſixty Ships Tent him to Peloponneſus, giving 
him Order to poſt himſelf about Zezarzs ; from whence himſelf had taken 
off all the Cattel and other Proviſions in the Peninſula, 


We will now relate the Exploits off Brutzs in Lycia*: But here it will like- 
wile be neceſſary to look a little back, the better to revive the remembrance 
of things. Afterthat he had weceived from Apaleizs thoſe Forces he had, 
with ſixteen thouſand Talents ; and gathered in the Tributes of 42, he 
cameto Beotia : Where the Senate having given him order toemploy this 
Money for his preſent Neceſſities, with the Command of the Armies in 
Aacedon and Illyria , Fentidins, his Predeceflor in the Government of this 
laſt Province, delivered up to him three Legions, whereof the Illyrian Ar- 
my was compoſed. He took at the ſame time one from Cains, {nthony's 
Brother, whom he found in his Government ; and after raiſed four Legions 
more of new Troops. All which together, made eight Legions ; among 
which were many of Ceſar's Veterans, and great numbers of Maeedonians, 
whom he cauſed to be exer-:1fed in the Roman Diſcipline : And all this 
without compriziag his Horſe, which were in no ſmall numbers ; and his 
Light-armed Foot, and Archers. Whilſt he was endeavouring to raiſe Men, 
and gather up Money, there appeared an Adventure to him from part of 
Thrace, A King of that Country being ſlain by his Enemies, Polemocratia 
| his Widdow, who was fearful fbrher Son, came to Brutus ; recommending 
her Infant to him, anddelivering into his hands the Treaſures of her dead 
Husband. He ſent the Intant to the Cyzicenians, to take care of him till he 
had leiſure to go and reſtore him to his Kingdom : But finding in thoſe 
Treafures a prodigious quantity of Gold and Silver, he cauſed it tobe coyn- 
ed into Mony. When at the Conlerence with Caf/jizs they had agreed ro- 
gether, that before all other things they would make War upon the Lycians 
and the Rhodians ; he undertook to fall upon the Lycians, by the Siege of 
the City of Yazthrs. The Inhabitants pulled down their Suburbs, leſt Br- 
tus ſhould lodge in them, or out of them furniſh themſelves with Materials 
for the Seige : And fortifying their City, defended themſelves by the fa- 
vour of a Ditch fitty Foot deep, and proportionably broad ; in ſo much that 
thoſe on either ſide could do each other no hurt, unlefs with Slings or Ar- 
rows ; for they ſtood as if parted by a deep River. Brutus reſolving to fill 
this Ditch, cauſed Mantelets to be made to ſecure his Men's Approach, and 
divided the Work by nightand day amongſt the whole Army ; beginning 
to labour in good earneſt, cauſing Materials to be with all ſpeed brought 
. from far, andomitting nocare or diligence neceſſary on ſuch an occaſion. 
In ſhort, though at firit ir ſeemed [ikely that either the Enemies would hin- 
der the Work ; or, at leaſt, that it would take up ſome Months time ; yet 
it was finiſheMn few days, and Brptrs found himſelf at the Foot of the 
Wall ;- where he caufed his Machines to be miſed, and the Gates ſtormed by 
his Foot, continually releived by freſh Companies ſgnt one after another. 
Yeffor all this did the Belieged, though almoſt all tired out, and the moſt 
wounded, defend themfelves as lorigas their Walls ſtood. There was al- 
ready ſome Breaches made, and their Towers were all ſhattered ; when 
Brutus well foreſeeing what would happen, gave over the Storm at the 
Gates, and caued his Men to retreat from the Aſſault, Whereupon, the 
Bbbb Inha- 
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inhabitants imagining this Retreat proceeded from the Negligence or 
Cowardile of the Beſfiegers, made a Sally by night upon their Enemies with 
Torches n their hands. The Romans, who expeSted them, running in up- 
on them, they took their flight towards the Gates, which thoſe that had 
the Guard of {hut, for fear leſ{ttheir Enemies ſhould enter with them ; 6 
thatthere happened a great Slaughter. Some time after thoſe that remain- 
ed in the City {allyed out at Noon day ; and having beaten off the Guards, 
fred all the Machines. The Gates being left open becauſe of the misfor- 
tune that happened before, there centred with the Inhabitants about two 
thouſand Romans ; and as the reſt were thronging in afterthem, the Port- 
cullis all on a {uddain fell upon them ; whether by order of the Xanthians, 
or that the Ropes that held them broke. T hus of the Romans that had eu- 
gagedthemſelves too far, ſome were loſt, and the reſt found themſelves in- 
cloſed, not being able to lift up the Portcullis for want of Cordage : fo that 
knocked down trom above by the Xanthians inthoſe narrow Streets, the 
with much difficulty gained the Publick Place, which was not far off; 
where ſtill extremely cormented with the Arrows ſhot at them :* and ha- 
ving neither Bows nor Arrows, they retreated into the Temple of Sarpe- 
don, for fear of being at laſt oyer-preſled by the multitude. Mean while the 
 Romanstroubled, and fearful for thoſe ſhut within the City, attempted all 
ways poſſible to relieve them: And Brutus went from Quarter to Quarter, 
to encourage his Soldiers ; but they could not break open the Gates, almoſt 
covered' over with Bars of Iron ; and their Ladders and Towers of Wood 
were burat. Notwithſtanding, ſome applyed themſelves to make new 
Ladders ; others raiſed Perches, Forks and &ther pieces of Timber againſt 
the Walls to ſerve inſtead of Ladders ; others faftned Iron Hooks upon 
Ropes, caſt them over the Battlements ; and when they catched hold, climb- 
&d up by help of the Rope. The Oenandes, Neighbours and Enemies to 
the Xanthians ; and therefore now ſerving under Brutss, began to ſcramble 
up the Rocks and Precipices, where the Romans with much pain followed 
them ; and though many tumbled back, yet ſome gained the Wall, and 0- 
pened alittle Gate, before which was a Paliſade of very ſharp Stakes ; over 
which ſome of the braveſt, aſſiſted by thoſe already within, paſſed : $o that 
now being a conſiderable nnmber, they attempted to break open a great 
Gate, which was not on the in{ide lined with Bars of Iron ; to which effe& 
thoſe without laboured likewiſe. The Xanthians were at the ſame time 
fighting with thoſe ſhut up in the Temple of Sarpedor, who made a great 
noiſe ; which made thoſe who both within and without were endeavouring 
to break open the Gate tomake one great puih forall ; which effeQting their 
buſineſs, they about Sun-ſetentred pe] mell into the Town, ſhouting out as 
loud asthey could, that thoſe in the Temple might hear them. The City 
being taken, the Inhabitants retreated to their Houſes ; where they ſlew all 
thoſe they loved beſt, who of themſelves came to offer themſelves up to 
death. Brut:s hearing the criesand grodns which this fury cauſed through- 
out the City, thought the Soldiers had been plundering ; and by Proclama- 
tion forbad it : Bnt when he underſtogd the true cauſe, had compaſſion 
of People ſo fond of their Liberty, and ſent to offer them Compoſition : but 
they with Darts and Arrows drove back thoſe that came to ſpeak with them; 
and after having {lain all their Domeſticks, and layd their Bodies upon 
Piles, they ſet them on fire z and then ſlaying themſelves, they burnt with 
the reſt. Brutus preſerved from the flame all the Temples he could, and 
took Priſoners only a few Slaves, and about one hundred and fifty Virgins 
and Women who had no Men to kill them. And this was the third _ 
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the Xanthians were deltroyed for defence of their Liberty : for being be- 
ing beſieged by Harpalus the Median, Lieutenant to Cyrrs, they chole ra- 
ther to die than yield, andtheir City ſerved them for a common Tomb'; 
which Harpalns pur not himſelf to the: trouble to hinder. -And under Me- 
xander, the Son of Philip, they tell under the like misfortune; refuſing to 
ſubmit to that Conqueror of ſo many Nations. 


From Panthrs, Brutus went down to Patara, which fcemed to be the 
Port of the Xanthians ; inveſted the City, ſummoned the-Inhabitants to 
ſurrender, under the penalty of being treated like their Neighbours : And 
the better to perlwade them, brought before them Priſoners of XYauthus ; 
who making a Recital of their Miſery, exhorted them to be wiſer. The 
Patarans making no Anſwer, Brutzs gave them the reſt of that day to con- 
ſider of it , and retreated. The next morning he returned before the 
place ; when the Inhabitants cryed out from the Walls, that they were rea- 
dy to follow his Orders, and opened to himthe Gates. Being entred, he 
neither put to death nor baniſhed Perſon, but cauſed be brought to bim all 
the Publick Mony of the City ; ane commanded likewiſe every particular 
perſon to bring in what he had, under the ſame Penalties and the ſame Re- 
wards as Caſſis, after the taking of Rhodes, had decrecd to the Concealers 
and Informers : which was exerciſed ſo punQuually, that there was not a 
Concealer, ſave one who was accuſed by his Slave. After this Traytor 
had ſhewed to the Centurion that was ſent, the place where the Mony was 
hid, as they carried away all the Family before Brztzs, the Maſter ſaid not: 
a word ; buthis Mother followed crying out, to fave his life, that it was 
ſhe that had hid it. Upon which the Slave, without being asked, ſay- 
ing, that the Mother lyed, for that it was her Son himlelf had hid it, Br#- 
tus praiſing the Son's ſilence and the Mother's affeQtion to her Son, ſent 
them away with their Mony without any Puniſhment ; but for the Slave 
that would have deſtroyed both Maſter and Miſtreſs, he cauſed him to be 
hanged. At the ſame time Zeztulus ſent to Anariac, which is a Port of the 
Myrians, broke the Chain whuch croſſed over the Port ; went up to /fira, 
which was ſurrendred to him by the Inhabitants ; and after having taker 
their Mony, as was done at Patara, returned to Brutus : whither came 
the Lycian Deputies, promiſing him to ſerve him and affiſt him to the ut- 
moſt of their power. He impoled on them a certain Tribute, ſent back to 
Xanthus all the Free People, gave order to the Lycian People to meet him 
at Abydos , whither having ſent his own Ships, he marched himſelf by 
Land, there to wait for Ca//ivs, who was to come from Zoxia, that they 
might together paſs over to S/fos. Mean while AZzrcns, who had poſted 
himſelf about Pc/opozneſs, with deſign to engage Queen Cleopatra's Fleet if 
ſhe paſſed that way ; underſtanding that ſhe had beendriven by Storms up- 
on the-Coaſts of /yb/4, and that ſome of her Wracks were brought as far 
as Zacedemos ; ſhe her elf being furprized by Sickneſs, being torced to 
make her Retreat into £2 yt ; he,that he might not loſe time,and do nothing 
with ſo great a number of Ships, croſſed overto Brunduſium ; where he ſeiz- 
ed upon the Iſland that makes a part of the Harbor ; trom whence he hin- 
dred the Remainder of the Enemy's from being tranſported over into 17:- 
cedon,” 'or Proviſions to be carried to thoſe were there. But Anthony belieg- 
ed him with thoſe few long Ships he had ; raiſing to this purpoſe Towers 
upon Rafts of Timber, whilit he made his Companies, one after another, 
go aboard the Ships of Burthen , and taking the opportunity of the 
Wind off Shore (for fear of being furprized in their paſſage by AZarens 
Pbbb 2 Fleet) 
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Fleet) put out to Sea. Yet he found that this Seige would prove very pain- 
ful ; wherefore he called Ceſar to Jus Aihiſtance, who was now fighting 
with Pompey on the Sicilian Sca for Sciy it ſelf. But it is neceſſary that | 
fay ſomething of this Pompey, the youngeſt of the Children of the great 
Pompey. 


Afﬀeer that his Brother was killed in S$pa#z, Ceſar deſpiſel him as a young 
Man, unexperienced and incapable of attempting any great matter : and 
indeed, he was retreated towardsthe Occan, at the Head of a few High- 
way-Men, with whom he rambled the Country, not known to be Pompey. 
But at laſt a greater number of Vagabonds joyning with him, ſeeing him. 
ſelf Commander of pretty conſiderable Forces ; and declaring himlelf for 
Pompey's Son, all the Soldiers who had ſerved under his Father or under 
his Brother, and had neither Employ nor certain Reſidence, came to him 
asto their General. Arabion ikewile came trom {rica after having been 
expelled his Father's Eſtates, as we have heretotore ſaid. The name of 
Pompey ſoon ſpread it {elf through all $pa:z, the greateſt of the Roman Pro- 
vinces : And he ſhewed himſclt ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in ano- 
ther ; yet notdaring to adventurea Battel with Ceſar's Lieutenants. When 
all hiſs things were known at Rome, C. Ceſar ſent Carinas and greater For- 
ces todefeat Pompey : But he with his flying Army fell upon Carinas when 
leaſt looked for, and then made his Retreat to places of Security , for he 
had already got ſome Towns, both {mall and great. Wherefore Ceſar 
ſent to ſucced Carizas, Aſinius Pollio ; who made no farther Advances than 
his Predeceſſor had done : And Ce/ar being dead, the Senate recalled Pom- 
pey  whocame thereupon to arſelia, to attend what courſe the Afairsof 
the City would take. Afterwards the Superintendence of Sea-Afairs be- 
ing given to him, with the lame Power chat tormerly his Father had; in- 
ſtead of returning to the City, he went and gathered together ſuch Ship- 
ping as he found 1n ſeveral Ports ; and with a conſiderable Fleet ſet Sail 
trom Spain. Atthe beginning of the Iriumvate helanded in Sicily ; where 
Bithynicus, who was Governor, retuſing to ſurrender to him the Govern- 
ment, he beſieged him in the Ile ; tall luch tume as Hirtivs and Phanins, 
Proſcripts, whoeſcaped, perſwaded Bithyricus to yield to Pompey. Thus 
he ſoon beheld himſelf extremely powerful in Sci1y ; Maſter of a oreat 
number of Ships, of an I{land commodious tor /aly, and of a mighty Ar- 
my ; compoſed as well of the People he had at firſt, as thoſe which the 
Profcripts brought him, Free Men and Slaves, or which came to him from 
thoſe Cities of /raly decreed by the Triumvirs for a Reward of their Sol- 
diers after the ViQtory ; forthe Inhabitants of thoſe Cities abhorred nothing 
morethan the name of that Victory, Wheretore, they ſecretly oppoſed it 
all they could poſſible ; forſaking their Country, which they now held 
no more for their Country ; and retreating to Pompey, who was their 
Neighbour, and now in the eſteem of all the World. Beſides, he had Sea- 
men, Africans and Spaniards, very expert Men ; ſo that he wantcd neither 
Officers, nor Soldiers, nor Ships, nor Mony. Ceſar having notice of theſe 
things, ſent away Sz/vidienns with his Fleet, to go drive Pompey out of Sict- 
ly, as if it had been an eaſie thing ; and himſelf followed with his Land- 
Army through /aly, to Rheginm, where he had ordered the Navy to meet 
him. But Pompty met Salvidien:s witha great Flect, and engaged him in 
the Entrance of the Streights, near $:y//a, Pompey's Ships were the nimbl- 
eſt, and his Sea-men the moſt skilful ; whereas the Roman Veſſels were 
heavy, and therefore not ſo yare in working : Beſides, the Sea, which was 
very 
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very boyſterous in the place where.they fought, was lcfs troubletome to 
Pompey's Sea-men, wio were uſed toit, than to Sa/vidienus's, who perhaps 
had never paſt that Strait ; and therefore were not able to keep any ſted- 
dy courſe, for they could neither row nor ſtere. Towards Evening Salvi- 
dienys firſt retreated, and Pompey drew off foon after. The loſs of Ships 
was equal : Sa/vidienrs refitted his Ships in a Port called 'Balara, nigh unto 
the place where they fought, and whither he at firſt retired ; and Ceſar be- 
ing arrived in thoſe Quarters, gave his promiſe to thoſe of Rh:oinm and V+ 
'boxe, that he would except their Cities from the number of thoſe which 
were to be given inreward to his Soldiers ; which they were ſorely afraid 
of, becauſe they lay ſo nigh the Strait of Sicily. 


Thereupon, 4zthony having ſent in haſte for him, he embarked for Brux- 
duſum ; leaving Sicily on the Right Hand, and referring to another Seaſon 
the reducing of that Iſland, and the War againſt Pompey. Murcus havin 
intelligence of his coming, that he might not be ſurrounded by Cez/ar's and 
Anthony's Powers, at once quitted Branduſium, to goand watch in their paſ- 
fagefor thoſe Ships of Burthen that carried the Enemy's Army to Macedow. 
They were convoyed by Gallies ; but the fair Wind contributed more to 
their Security than their Convoy. AZarces troubled toſee his hopes fruſtra- 
ted, watched once more to ſurprize them as they returned empty ; but both 
then, andafterwards, when they were loaden again with more Forces, they 
eſcaped him with full Sails, till the whole Army, together with Ce/ar and 
Anthony, were got over. Though ſurcas believed Fortune oppoſite to his 
deſigns, yet he ſtayed ftill in his Poſtto hinder, as much as in himlay, the 
tranſportation of Ammunitions, Proviſions, or the new raiſed Forces. Thi- 
ther, as to a convenient place, came to joyn Forces with him Domitins AE- 
nobarbus, ſent by Caſſius and Brutus with fifty other Ships, one Legion, and 
ſome Archers : For becauſe the Enemy could have but fell {tore of Provi- 
ſions elſewhere, they thought it a matter of importance to hinder the tran. 
portation of any out of Zaly : And indeed, /{wrcus and eAinobarbus with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships or Gallics, a great number of ſmaller 
Veſſels, 'anda confiderable Army, did very much annoy Ceſar and Antho- 
z»y by guarding this Paſſage. Mean while Ceditizs and Norbanns, whom 
the Triumvirs had ſent before into Macedon with eight Legions ; having 
from Macedon, advanced by way of the Mountains, towards 7Zhrace ; after 
fifreen hundred Furlongs March, were got beyond the Ph:/ipp/”s, and went 
and ſeized upon the Strait of Zorpides and Salapees, in the Eſtates of R:- 
ſeupolis, which were then the only known Paſſages from Europe to Aſia. 
And this was the firſt ſtop that preſented it ſelf to Brutus and Caius, who 
were croſſed over from Abidos to Seftos. This Raſcupolis and Raſcus, his 
Brother, Princes of the Blood-Royal of Zhrace, and Soveteigns of a certain 
Country, were of different Parties ; and with a thouſand Horſe each, R/- 
cus held for Anthony, and Raſcupolis for Brutts and Caſſius, When there- 
fore Caſſius and Brutns informed themſelves of the Ways, Raſcupolis cold 
them that the Ways of A:»z and 1Zzronia were the greateſt Road, and the 
ſhorteſt and moſt ordinary Way to go to the Straits of S2/a.ces, then pol- 
ſefſed by the Enemies ; and that toferch a turn about the March would be 
thrice as long, and very difficult. Upon this Advice, they judging that 
the Enemy had not ſeized upon the Poſt, fo much to cut off their paſſage, 
as that thereby they mighthave the greater conveniency of forraging and 
fetching Proviſions out of Zhrace than Macedon, they ſet forward on tho 
way of na and 7aronia, and from thence went to Z1ſimachia and C_ 
winch 
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which ſerye as Gates tothe Neck of the Thracian Cher/ozeſ»s, from whence 
the next day they came to the Black Gult. Here they muitered their Ar- 
mies, and found they had nineteen Legions, nine tor Cs, and eight for 
Brutes, which were not quite full, and two which they diſtributed into the 
others to make them complete, 1o that thewhole amounted to about four- 
{core thouſand Foot ; as tor Cavalry Zratrs had tour thouſand Gaul ang 
* Luſitanian Horſe, and two thouſand Thracians, Illyrians, Parthians and 
Theſlalians, and Caffius had two thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, and four 
thouſand Archers on Horleback, Arabians, Medes and Parthians, beſides 
the Kings and Tetrarchs of the Galatians in 4, who brought with them 
good tore of Foot, and five thouſand Horſe; Theſe were the Forces By; 
74s and Caſſius had at the Black Gulf, and with which they fought the Bat- 
tel, the remainder of their Forces being employed upon other Afairs, 
The Army being here purged with the uſual Ceremonies, they payed what 
they had promiſed to thoſe who had not yetreceivedit ; for they had taken 

a courle not to want Money, becauſe indeed they ſtood in need of it, to 

gain by force of gifts the hearts of rhe Soldiers, and eſpecially of the Vete- 

rans who had born Arms under C. Ceſar, for fear leſt at the fight or name of 
his Son they ſhould change their minds. Beſides they thought it conveni- 

entthe Army ſhould be ſpoke too ; and at the ſame time cauſed to be e- 

rected a great Tribunal, whereon the Generals with the Senators 

only being mounted, and all the Army as well their own Forces 

as the Auxiliaries, drawn round about them, they took great delight 

to view one another. The Commanders began to take heart, and to hope 

well inthe greatnumber of their Soldiers, and the Soldiers began to grow 

in love with their Commanders; for there is nothing unites hearts {6 

muchas common hopes. Now becaule there was a great noiſe made by {6 

vaſt a multitude, filence was commanded by found of the Trumpet, and 

then Caſſius, whio was the elder of the two, advancing ſomewhat out of 

lis place, ſpoke in this manner : 


T be Oration of Calls. 


- Hat danger which is common to us, Fellow Soldiers, obliges us to 
* be faithful one toanother, beſides that you are farther engaged 
«by receiving the Donative we had promiſed you, which ought to beget 
*abclicf in you that we will keep our words with you for the future, and 
* you ought to hope for a happy ſucceſs of this War from your own va- 
*lour, from our ConduQt, and trom the Generolity of theſe great Men of 
*the Senate, whom you ſee here fitting. We have as you well know 
*great ſtore of Munitions, Proviſions, Arms, Money, Ships, and many 
* Provinces and Kingdoms, which declare for us. Wheretore we need not 
* make uſe of words toexhort to reſolution and concord thoſe whom com- 
* mon defence and intereſt obliges. As forthe Caluinnies which our two 
* Enemies caſt upon us, you know them, and *tis that knowledge binds 
**you fo firmly to our Party : yet I ſhall be well content to give you this 
* day an accountof our AQtions, that you may the more clearly underſtand, 
* never was any War more honeſt and juſt than this we arenow going up- 
* on. By ſerving with you under Ceſar in many Wars, in ſome of which 
*we hkewile commanded, we contributed to his Greatneſs, and therefore 
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* were always his Friends, that no Man may think we attempted his life 
« out of EI grudge, Peace being made, as he was Criminal; he 


« ought to have been accuſed, not by us who were his Friends, and whom . 
« he hadraiſcd to Honours in theCity, but by the Laws, and by the Com- 

« mon-wcealth ; but becauſe nenher the Laws, nor the Determinations of 
* the Senate, nor the Decrees of the People werenow any more of any 
« account; but he had thrown down all thoſe things inſtituted by our Fore- * 
« farhers, when they expelled Kings, and {wore never again to ſuffer the 
« Regal Power, we being their Succeſſors have prevented the violation 
*«* of their Oath, we have diverted from our ſelves, and caſt off from our 
© own Hezds thoſe imprecations they pronounced, by not ſuffering one 
* Man, though ſo much our Friend and BenefaQtor, to be longer Maſter of 
*the Treaſures and Forces of the Republick, or have the diſpoſe of all 
* Dignities and Governments, to the ſhame of the Senate arid Roman Peo- 
* ple: or in ſhort, change the Laws according to his fancy, ufurping over 
* the People and Senate and abſolute power and Sovereign Authority , poſ- 
* ſibly1n thole times you did not ſufficient refletions on theſe things, 
*but regarded only in him thequality of Generalifſimo. But now youmay 
* better underſtand what I ſay, by what particularly concerns you; you 
*are of the People, during War you obey your General, and ia Peace 
* havetherighr of giving your vote. The Senate firſt deliberates all mat- 
© ters, that youmay not be deceived, but it is you, whoin your Aﬀemblies, 
*either by Tribes or Centuries create Confſuls, Tribunes of the People, 
< Pretors, who give Sovereign Sentences, and decree to us either Rewards 
* or Puniſhments, according as we have well or ill behaved our ſelves in 
* our Charges. Thus for giving to every Man aceording tohis deſert, our 
* Empire owes to youits felicity z and when you diſtribute honours to thoſe 
* deſerve them, they have likewiſe to you a particular obligation. *T'was 
< by this very power you made &zp:o Conſul, to whom in teſtimony of his 
*valour you gavethe ſirname of African, by this you created annual Tyi- 
© bunes of the People, who had power to oppoſe the Senate, when it was 
«neceſſary for your advantage. But what need I relate things, your ſelves 
«ſo well know. Since Ceſar made himſelf Maſter of the Commaon-wealth, 
* you have not by Low Votes nominated any Magiſtrate, neither Pretor, 
* nor Conſul, nor Tribune of the People, you have given no perſon a teſti- 
* monial- of his Virtue, nor have had the power to grant him any reward. 
* In ſhort, no perſon is obliged to you, neither for his Government, nor 
2 —_— given inhis behalf ; and what is yet more worthy of com- 
« paſſion, you have not been able to ſecure from outrage the Tribunes'ot 
* the People, who are your —_—_— Magiſtrates, and whom by your 
« Decree you have declared facred and inviolable. But thoſe inviolable 
«perſons you have beheld infamouſly degraded from a ſacred Dignity, 
« deveſted of a ſacred Habit, without any legal trial, by the command of 
«a ſingle perſon, and that for maintaining your rights, and — their 
* indignation againſt thoſe who would have given him the Title of King. 
* The Senate luffered it with _ for your fakes only ; for the Office of 
* Tribune belongs to the People, and not to the Senate. Butnot having 


*the power to accuſe, or bring tojudgment this Man, becaule of the great 
« Armies whereof he made himſelf Maſter, to the prejudice of the Roman 
* People, ty whom they belonged, weapplyed the only remedy left for the 
* chaſing away the Tyranny, by conſpiring all together againſt his perſon ; 
*for it was requiſite this Aﬀair ſhould be affented to by all honeſt Men, 
*though it were executed but by a few. And immediately after the —_— 
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« the Senate declared it done by common deliberation, when they forth- 
«ith propoſed us rewards as for having ſlain a Tyrant. But Z2thoxy op- 
*« poſing itunder pretence of appeaſing the tumult, and we our ſelves nor 
« deſiring any greater reward than the ſervice of our Country, they were 
© not —_— becauſe they would not defame Ceſar, being content tohave - 
&« thrown down the Tyranny. However, they decreed a general Indemni- 
" *ty, with prohibitions to all perſons of H—_ in form of Juſtice for 

*the ation done; and a {mall time after, becaule Athozy incenſed the 
© multitude againſt us by his Orations, the ſame Senate gave to us 
« the greateſt Provinces of the Empire, witÞhthe command of Armies, and 
*2nabſolute power over all their Territories from the Ionian Sea to Syria , 
« was it to puniſh usas Villains and Murderers, that they thus honoured 
« us with the facred Purple, with Rdds and Axes ? *Twes for the ſame 
* reaſons they recalled from Baniſhment the young Pompey, who had no 
* hand in the Conſpiracy, but only was the-Son of that great Pqmpey who 
< firſt took up Arms for the 'Common-wealth, and did in ſome meaſure op- 
* poſe the Tyranny, by concealing himlſelf,in Sp4i”. That they ordered 
© the value of his Father's Eſtate ſhould be payed him out of the publick 
* Monies: that they made him Admiral over all Seas, to the end, that 
* having a love for the Common-wealth he might not be without com- 
© mand. After all theſe, can you deſire more2mple teſtimonies to incline 
*you to a belief, that the Senate knew and approved our ACtion, unleſs 
< poſſibly you expeCt they thetnſelves ſhould tell you ſo; but they will tell 
.*it you, and with telling it you reward your ſervices, as ſoon as they ſhall 
© haveagainattained the power of ſpeaking, and giving rewards. _ For you 
* know in what condition the. Senators Afﬀairs {tand at preſent, they are 
* proſcribed without any form of Juſtice, their Goodsare confiſcated, and 
. < withouthearing them ſpeakthey are {lain in their Houſes, 1n the Streets, 
-*;n the Temples, by the Soldiers, by their Slaves, by their Enemies ; they 
% are dragged out of their Coverts, and hunted from place to place, that 
* they may have no way toeſcape. Wenever were uſed to bring our E- 
* nemies Heads into the place, but only their Arms, and the Prows of their 
< Ships: now they expoſe there the Heads of the Conſuls, Pretors , Tri- 
<* bunes of the People, Roman Knights, and reward thoſe commir ſuch 
* Villanies. For *tis a dreadful diſorder. . The enmities which have a long 
*time layn hid, now declare themſelves openly, and many of the Pro- 
* {cripts periſh by the private hatred of their Wives, Children,” Freed Men 
* and Slaves, fo many cruelties has this Plague occaſioned in the City, to 
* which the Triumvirs gave the firſt examples, by proſcribing their Bro- 
©*thers, their Uncles and their Tutors. *Tis ſaid, that Rome formerly be- 
* came a Prize to the moſt Barbarous Nations uponearth ; but the Gauls 
* cutoff no Heads, nor abuſed not dead Bodies, nor were troubled that 
* their Enemies fled, or hid themſelves : and we our ſelves in all the Cities 
«we have taken, have neither aCted, nor heard that ever were acted the 
* leaſt of thoſe cruelties which are now aQted, not in a vulgar City, but in 
« the Miſtreſs of the World, by Magiſtrates created to reform and reſtore 
"**the Common-wealth. Was ever the like committed by 72rquin, who 
*only for acting a violence upon a Woman he loved, was driven out of 
** Rome by our Fore-fathers, and for that ſole Aftion the Royalty aboliſhed ? 
*yetaſter all this, Citizens, we are treated as execrable perſons by the Tri- 
* umvirs, who ſay they revenge the death of Ceſar, by proſcribing perſons 
* who were not in the City when he was ſlain, ſeveral of whom you ſee 


* here, who were only proſcribed for their Riches, or Birth, or affection 
cc 
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* tothe Common-wealth.. Why was Pomp:+y prolcribed with us, he who 
« was in Spa/7 at the time of the ation, unleſs it be becauſe he isa Son to a 
© Father that loved the Common-wealth ; becaule the Senate recalled him 
* and gave him the Admiralty, therefore the Triumvirs judged him wor- 
* thy of Proſcription ? Were the Women contederate inthe Conſpiracy, 
« thole whom they have taxed with ſuch immenſe Contributions? Had 
* the People committed any crime, for the puniſhment of which they had 
* reaſon to command every Man that was worth above a hundred thouſand 
«* Drams to make Declaration of it, under a penalty, if he failed: And 
« yet with all theſe cruelries, all theſe exaCQtions, they have not been able to 
« raiſe Money to pay that Donative they promiſed to thoſe Soldiers that 
©*ſerve them; whilſt we that have done nothing but what is reaſonable, 
*have fatisfied you the rewards we promiſed you, 2nd have greater pre- 
« pared for you. The truth is becaule we have reſpeUt to Juſtice in all our 
* aQtions, the Gods favour our Deſigns. The Gods (1 fay ) after whoſe 
«example you ought to conſider humane Afﬀairs, look upon your Fellow 
« Citizens, under whoſe Command you have often fought, and who have 
* with applauſe 2dminiſtred the Conſulate, you ſee as well as we whither 
«they have been forced to flie for Refuge, becauſe they have been good 
« Men, and Lovers of their Country. They embrace our Party, offer up 
* Vows for the proſperity of our Arms, and will never decline our intereſts. 
« Therefore have we propoſed a greater and juſter reward to thoſe {hall 
*« favethem, then our Enemies promile to their Murderers. On the other 
« fide the Triumvirs imagine, that after having ſlain C. Ceſar, becauſe he 
*« alone uſurped the Sovereign Power, we will ſuffer them to divide it a- 
* mongſt them , inſtead of reſtoring the Government of the Common- 
«wealth to the People, according to«he eſtabliſhment of our Predecel- 
*ſ{o>rs. But as our intentions are different in this War, theirs tending only 
* to Dominion and Tyranny, astheir Proſcriptions have already made a 

« pear, and we having no other aim but the liberty of our Country, 1 
* which we ſhall content our ſelves to live equal with other Citizens, un- 
* der the authority of the Laws, there is no doubt but Gods and Men will 
«eſteem our Party the moſt juſt ; and there's nothing in War gives better 
* hopes than the juſtice of the cauſe. Nor let any one make a ſ{cruple that 
© he has formerly ſerved under Ceſar ; for he ſerved not him but his Coun- 
* try: nor was it he gave you rewards, but the Common-wealth, in the 
* {ame manner as youare not now the Army of Caſſius or of Brutus, but 
*the Army of the Romans : we are only your companions, and if we com- 
* mand you, it is only in the name of the Senate and People of Rome. 
* Had our Enemies the ſame intentions with us, how eafily might we all 
« difarm with ſecurity, and ſurrender upto the Common-wealth their Ar- 
© mies, to be employed for the publick Good, we would our ſelves become 
*ſ{uppliants for it, if we thought they would accept of theſe conditions. 
< but becauſe they have no heart to doit, nor can hope to find ſecurity for 
« themſelves, after their Proſcriptions and other crimes they have com- 
© mitted; Let us go, Fellow Soldiers, let us go fight with courage and 
« cheerfulneſs for the Senate and People of Rome, and having no other end 
*but Liberty. | 


_ Here all the Soldiers cryed with one voice 


Let us gowhither you think fit to lead us. 


Cece And 
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And Caffius glad to ſee them ſo well diſpoſed, as ſoon as ſilence was made, 
continued to ſpeak in this manner : 


« May the Gods, who preſide over juſt Wars, reward my Fellow Sol- 
« diers your Faith and Aﬀe&tion. As for that foreſight your Generals, as 
* they are Men, ought to have, oblerve but how much we are at this pre- 
* ſent ſtronger than our Enemies : we are equal in number of Legions, 
© though we have left Men in many places where we judged it necetſary : 
*we have far the greater number of Horſe, Ships and Auxiliary Forces 
«© ſentus from Kings and Nations, extending as far as the Medes and Par- 
* thians. Our Fnemies can only aſſault us before, whereas we can like- 
«wiſe fall upon them behind, for we have Pompey in Sicily, and Murcns in 
*the Tonian Sea, beſides e/-Zxobarbns has his Fleet well fleſh'd with Seamen, 
« with two Legions, and good ſtore of Archers, who do ſorely annoy 
© them, whereas behind us, all is peaceable, both on Sea and Shore. As 
* for Money, which ſome call Nerves of War, they have none at all, not 
© being able to pay what they promiſed their Army, that brought in by 
© Profcriptions not anſwering their expeCations, for no honeſt Man would 
*« buy thoſe Lands, the purchaſe of which would render him odious to all 
* the world : and they can have none elſewhere, ray being drained dry 
* by Seditions, ExaQtions, and Proſcriptions, whereas we have taken ſuch 
| "effeftual care, that we have itin ſuch abundance, that we are able to give 

* you another Donative, andthe Provinces we have left behind us will ſuf. 
© ficiently ſupply us. As for Proviſion which occaſions all the ditticulty for 
*the ſubſiſtance of great Armies, they can be ſupplyed only from AZace- 
©* don, a Mountainous Country , or» Zheſſaly, a Province of ſmall extent, 
*and that by Land with incredible labour, and if they pretend to have ir 
* brought from Africa, Zacania or Povilia, Pompey, Murcus or eAinobar- 
* bus will cut off their paſſage. For our parts we have already plenty, and 
- © more will dayly be brought by Sea from all the Iſlands, and all the Pro- 

© yinces between 7hrace and the Euphrates eaſily, without the oppoſition of 
*any perſon, we having no Enemy behind us. Theſe are, Fellow Sol- 
* diers, the works of humane fore-{ight, we expeQthe reſt from you, and 
*the Gods. For our parts, beſides what you have already received, we 
« will pay you what we have promiſed, and as we have already rewarded 
* your fidelity witha Donative ; ſo by God's affiſtance, after having gained 
*the Vidory, we will recompence you with ſomething worthy your ſer- 
*vices. And inthe mean time, the more to encourage you, and becauſe 
* I ſee the whole Aſſembly diſpoſed todo well, as ſoon as I deſcend from 
*this Tribunal, we will give every Soldier fifteen hundred Italian Drams, 
"to every Centurion five times as much, and to every Tribune propor- 
* tionable. 


Afterhaving thus ſpake, and gained the hearts of the Army by Actions, 
by Words, and by Gifts, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, which yer would not 
break uptill after many Acclamations to Brutas and Caſſins with promiles 
of good ſervice, immediately they diſt1 ibuted in ready Money what they 
had promiſed, gratifying with ſomewhat .more, ſuch as had ſignalized 
themſelves upon any other occaſions, and as they received their Money they 
ſent them forward on their march towards Loriſca, whither in few days 


the Ceneral followed them. At the ſame t:me two living Eagles came and 
pearched 
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pearched upon the $Siver Eagles of the Standard-bearers, and pecking at 
them (as ſome tay) and covering them: with their Wings, there ſtayed. 
The Generals cauled Food tobe given them till the day betore the Battel, 
when they fled away. After two days March on the Banks of the Black 
Gulf, the Army came to Aa, and from thence to Dorilca, and orher 
Maritime Cirics, as far as Mount Serria, which advances it {elf into the Sea, 
trom thence the Army turned into the Land ; and 7u/lius Cimber was com- + 
manded, with the Fleet, one Legion, and ſome Archers, to proceed or the 
way along the Coaſt. Now thus Coaſt was formerly uninhabited, though 
the Land were excellent good, becauſe the Thracians made no advantage of 
the conveniency of the Sea, nor {o much as came near the Shore, for fear 
of Ships that paſſed by. Afterward the Chalcidians and other Greeks u- 
ſing the Sea, inhabited, tilled it, and ſettled a Trade, beſides that many 
Thracians were well ſatisfied to change the Mountains for ſuch a Reſidence, 
till ſuch time as Philip the Son of Amyntas chaling away the Chalcidians 
and others, there remained no other marks of its ever being inhabited, fave 
the pavements of ſome Temples. Zullizs then coaſting along this deſert 
* Shore, according to his Orders ; when he came near the Straits of Ss/apexs 
he began to ſet out the Lines of a Camp, and to chuſe out certain Caves in 
the Shore might ſerve to harbor his Ships, that Vorbarus thinking it needleſs 
to guard both Paſſes, might quit them. And indeed part of what he had 
projected, happened ; for asſoon as \Vorbarnus ſaw the Ships, fearful leſt he 
alone ſhould nor be able to defend the paſſage of —_ he ſent preſently 
to Cedties to quit that of Zorpides, and come to his aMtance, which he did, 
and thus Brutus and Cafſizes finding the Strait of Zorpides deſerted, paſſed it. 
But the deceit being diſcovered, WVorbanus and Ceditins fo well defended 
that of S/2peas, that Brutus's People not being able to force it were dil- 
heartened, growing fearful leſt atlaſt they ſhould be forced to go that great 
way about, which at firſt they had declined, and withal return back all the 
ground they had gone ; beſides that Summer was far ſpent. Whiltt they 
were in this trouble, Raſcupolis told them, that he would find Out a way by 
which in three days they ſhould crols all the Mountains of Sa/apeas, which 
never any before had paſſed, by reaſon of the craggineſs of the Rocks, 
want of Water, and the thickneſs of the Woods, but it they would reſolve 
to carry Water with them, and cut a way through the Wood large enough 
for them to paſs, they ſhould march under covert withour being ſcen by any 
Man, nay, not ſo much as by the very Birds, and onthe fourth day ſhould 
arrive at the River Arpeſſa, which falls into the Heber, from whenee in one 
day they might reach Philippi, and fo incloſe their Enemies, that it would 
be impoſlible for them to eſcape. Though no advice could be propoſed, 
in the execution whereof there could be more difficulty, yer this was fol- 
lowed, the Soldiers being chiefly encouraged to it, by the hopes they had in 
{o ſhort a time, to behold ſo great a number of Enemies 1n their power. 
Lucins Bibulus having then together with Raſcupoli taken upon him the 
charge of preparing the way, they cauſed one halt of the Army to move, 
who, though it were with much labour and difficulty, marched on briskly 
and cheerfully , eſpecially after thoſe who were ſent before to diſcover, 
brought word, that from the tops of the Hill they might ſee the River; but 
the tourth day the Soldiers ſpent with travel, and tormented with thirſt, 
. becauſe the water brought with them failed, began to make refleQtion upon 
what had been told them (that it was but chree days marchere they ſhould 
find water) and to ſuſpeQ ſome treaſon: not but they believed thoſe who 
allur-d them they had ſeen the River, bur they imagined they were led _ 
Ccce 2 ® 
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of the way, and therefore aflited themſelves, 2s thinking they were be- 
trayed; and when &aſecupolis came to encourage rhem, they railed and 
threw ſtones at him. Art length B7b«lss entreating them in the name of 
the Gods, to wait with patience the cloſe of that day, towards the Even- 
ing thoſe that were in the Front perceived the River, whereupon with 
ſhouts of joy giving the word back, it ſoon reached thoſe in the rear. 
* Brutus and Caſſass having advice that a part of their Army was happily 
paſſed, cauſed the reſt to file off the ſame way, yet they could not conceal 
their march from the Enemy, nor did they incloſe them as Raſcupslis had 
made them hope. For Raſcus his Brother having heard ſome ſhouts, grew 
ſuſpicious, and going himſelf upon the ſcout, made a perteCt diſcovery, 
with wonder that ſuch mighty Forces had paſſed through a Country fo ay, 
and where the Wood was {0 thick, that he ſcarce believed the very Beaſts 
could have found a paſſage ; and immediately giving notice hereof to WVor- 
banus, he the ſame night deſerted Sa/apeas, and with what People he had 
fled towards Amphipolis, infomuch, that in all the Armies nothing was {© 
much ſpoke of as theſe two ;Thracians, of the one tor having been Guide 
to the Army through ſuch an unknown way ; and of the other for diſcove- * 
Ting it. Thus Brutus and Ca//ius's Forces by a wonderful Adventure came 
to Philippi, whither Cimber being likewiſe arrived, they had a general Ren- 
dezvous. This City was formerly called Data, and before that * Crenides, 


* Keevy 


fienifies a forn- becauſe of the many Springs about the Hill on which it is ſeated. Philip, 


#: 


t43x 07 j12%8: who found this place ggnvenierft to make War uponthe Thracians, fortified 
it, and called it by Ms name. On the North lie Woods, through which 
Raſcupolis brought the Army : on the Eaſt are the Straits of Salapeas and 
Torpides: and on the Welt vaſt places which reach as far as the Cities of 
- Murcina, Dorabiſca, and the Strymon, which is about * one hundred and 
ma 2? fifty Furlongs diſtant. The Soil is good, and the Country pleaſant, and 
*ris {aid thar herctofore a F prvmy Damſel, as ſhe was gathering Flowers, 
was raviſhe@by a God, and that in paſſing a River hard by, the Yoke of his 
Chariot broke, whence the Greeks called that River Zyzaſtes : from Phi- 
lippi to __—_ is an eaſe deſcent, fo that Men go up hill from -4»phi- 
polis, and down from Philippi, At ſome diſtance trom Philipp is another 
eminence, {aid to be conſecrated to Bacchus, where are Mines of Gold, 
called les, thence advancing ten Fulongsare found two other Eminen- 
cies diſtant from Philippi eighteen Furlongs, and eight one from the other, 
upon which Brat#s and Caſſivs pitched their Camps ; Caſſius on the Sou- 
thern, and Brutus on the Northern. They purſued not VVorbanus in this 
ight, becauſe word was brought that Azthony came on apace, having left 
Ceſar ſick at Fpidammnum. The Plain was very proper fora ſet Battel, and 
the Eminencies commodious to encamp on ; for on one ſide were Mariſhes 
and Pools of Water as far as the Strymoz z on the other inacceſſible Straits. 
The ſpace between both of eight Furlongs was as it were the Paſſage or 
Gate out of Europe into Aſia, they cauſed Walls to be built from one Camp 
toanother, and lefta Gate in the middle to joyn together when they plea- 
{ed. Hard by they had a River called Gargua or Ganoira, and on their 
Backs they had the Sea, by which they brought their Proviſions from 
Thaſſa, not above one hundred Furlongs diſtant, where they kept their 
Stores, and for their Gallies they left them at Wea, not above ſeventy Fur- 
longs diſtant, inſomuch that they were extremely ſatisfied with having 
found a place ſo commodious, and where they could with ſo great advan- 
tage poſt themſclyes. 


Mean 
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Mean while 4»thozy advanced by great Marches to polleſ himſelf of XYIIL 


Amphipolis, which he had deligned to make the Seat of the War. And be 
cauſe he found Vorbanus had tortified it to receive him, wherewith he was 
extremely well pleaſed : He 1zft there all his Stores, with a Legiorf*com- 
manded by P2745, to keepthe Guard of them ; and withan attoniſhing 
boldneſs advancing till forward, went and encampcd in the Plain, cight 
furlongs diſtznt trom the Enemy. - Now was plainly to be ſeen theadvan- 
tage that Br«t5 and C//tus had over Anthony 1n the Sear of their Camps: 
For they were encamped upon Hills, he on the even Plain ; they ferched 
Wood trom the Mountains, he from a Marſh ; they watered at a River, he 
at a Well which him{cIf dug ; their Stores wereat Zhaſſa, not far diſtant ; 
his at Amphipcl:s, * three hundred and fifty Furlongs from the Camp : Sov 
that wall appezrance thorny ſeemed to have encamped there out of pure 
neceſiity, all the high Ground being ſeized upon, and the reſt of the Plain 
{o low, rhat fomerimes the River overflowed it. And indeed, in ſinking 
Wells, they tound abundance of freſh Water. However, though this 
boldneſs were an eftcct of neceſſity, yetitſtroke ſome kind of terror in the 
Enemy ; who were amazed toſee him, after fo long a March, as ſoon as he 
arrived, come, and with ſo much ſcorn encamp fo nigh them. Where- 
fore they raiſed a great number of Forts, with Ditches, Paliſſadoes and 
Walls, whilſt he only wrought upon the Lines of his Camp. Cfivs, for 
his part ſeing this raving fury of zthony's, cauſed a little ſpace of Ground 
that lay betwixr his Camp and rhe Mariſh, which before he had negleQed, 
to be now tortited, that he might omit nothing for the ſecurity of the 
Camps ; for the outmotſt {ide of Brutus's was defended by Rocks,« and that 
of Caſſius's by the Mariſh ; and the ſpace between both ſhut up with Ditch- 
es, Pallifſadoes, Walls and Gates. Whilſt the one and the other were buſtie 
at their Intrenchments, their Horſe and Light armed Foot made tryal a- 
gainlt each other in ſome Skirmiſhes : But after that: their Works were 
brought to ngrfeftion, and Ce/ar was come (though he had not yet recove- 
red Fa much health as tobe able to fight in Perſon, and was fainto be carri- 
ed about the Ranks inhis Litter) all their Forces drew out in order of Battel. 
On the other fide, Brutus likewiſe drew out his Army upon the Hill, but of- 
fered not to come.down, for he had no deſire to fight, being in hopes the E. 
nemy would ſoon be in want of Proviſions. There were on each ſide nine- 
teen Legions ; of which, thoſe on Brutus ſide were not compleat, whereas 
in thoſe of Czſar's there were Supernumeraries.  Asfor the Horſe, accoun- 
ting the Thracian Auxiliaries on both ſides ; Anthonyand Ceſar had thirteen 
thouſand Horſe, and Brutus and Caffius had twenty thouſand : So that both 
for the number of Men, the bravery and valour of the Commanders, the 
Armsand Artillery, it was a glorious fight toſce theſe two Armies. Yet 
they lay ſeveral days without doing any thing ; for Brutus and Caſſius 
would not fight, bur rather ſtarve their Enemies ; they having for them- 
ſelves {a and all the Countries adjacent to furniſh them wichal things ne- 
ceſſary, which were brought to them by Sea ; whereas the Enemy neither 
had Proviſions, nor any place whence to fetch them ;, for the Merchants 
could not bring any from #-ypt, at preſent afMicted with Famine : Pozpey, 
Marcus and e/AEnobarb:s ſtopped their coming from Africa, /taly and Spar z 
and Macedon and 7h:ſſaly, who only fed the Army, were not long able to 
maintzinit. Ca{iz5 and Brutus knew all this very well, and were therefore 
in no haſte to give Battel ; but Anthony, who was apprehenſive of Famine, 
reſolved to force them to it. He imagined that it ſecretly he could contrive 
themaking of a way croſs the Mariſh, he might cut off the Enemy's Paſſage 
or 
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- for their Proviſions brought them from 7haſſa. Having therefore Greral 


times cauſed the Army, with all their Enſigns, to draw out into Battel, as if 
all his Force had been there ; wrought night and day with a Party he had 
drawn out of the Groſs, to make a little way through the Mariſh ; cuttin 

of Buſhes, andraiſinga Cauſway ; ſupported with Walls on both ſides, le 

it ſhould tumble down ; and driving in Piles on thoſe wn he could not fill 
up, on which he placed Bridges of Wood with ſuch a profound filence, 
that the Enemy perceived nothing ; for the Buſhes they left on both ſides 


the Cauſway hindred their Proſpect. The Work being finiſhed inten days, 


he ſent by night a great number of Cohorts to the other {ide ; who ſerzing 
on ſome advantageous Poſts, raiſed Forts which they ſoon brought into a 
condition of defence. Cafſivs was aſtoniſhed at this Undertaking, and ar 
the ſecrecy of its Execution : And to put the change upon 42thopy, hy hin- 
dring his Communication with hus Forts : He undertook likewiſe 4 like 
Workquite croſsthe Mariſh, from his Camp to the Sea. They therefore 
began to raiſe Terraſſes, and to place Bridges of Wood on Piles in the 
deepeſt places, as had been done by zthony ; and already the Cauſway 
which he had made was broken, ſo that thoſe which were paſſed over had 
no way of Return, nor could he, though he knew it, releive them. This 
put him in ſuch a rage, that, thoughit was already Noon, he inmediately 
made his Army which was on the other ſide march to the Intrenchment 
which firſt Caffivs had made between his Camp and the Mariſh ; making 
them bring with them Spades, Pick-axes and Ladders , reſolving after he 
had carried it, to ſtorm Cafſias his Camp. - Mean while, as C2/ar's Men 
made their Bravadoes in that Space which was between the two Camps, 
Brutas's Men thinking ita ſhame for them, if, armed as they were, they 
{uffered their Enemies, unpuniſhed, toaffront them to their very Beards ; 
without any other Orders than that of a Tribune, fallyed out ; and charg- 
ing them in Flank, killed as many as they could reach : and having once be- 
gun the Fight, turned upon the Grols of Czſar's Army, which, was march- 
ing towards them ; put them to flight, and purſued them tothe very Camp, 
and at laſt became Maſters of the Camp it ſelf, which was in common be- 
tween Ceſar and Anthony. Ceſar was not there becauſe of a Dream, by 
which he was advertized to abſent himſelf that day, as himſelf has writ in 


his Commentaries. But 4»thony ſeeing the Fight grow hot, was very glad- 


to ſee the Enemy engaged, for he was mighry fearful of wanting Proviſions , 
yet he would not return into the Plain for fear of diſordering his Ranks in 
countermarching his Army, but continued his March towards the Hill ; 


, Which, in ſpite of the Darts lanced at him from above by the Enemy, he 


mounted, and came to handy ftrokes with Caffizs's Army, which was 
there drawn up, and ſtood amazed at an Attempt fo little judicious. Ha- 
ving preſently broken them, and put them into diſorder, he aſſaulted the 
Trench between the Camp and the Marſh ; and with an incredible brisk- 
neſs pulled out the Pallifſadoes, filled up the Ditch, beat down the Ram- 
ports cut in pieces the greateſt part of thoſe that defended the Gate, paſ 
ed over the Bellies of the reſt, and threw himſelf into the place. Many 
of his People entred by the Breackes of the Rampart, ſome clambered 0- 
ver heaps of dead Bodies : Andall this was done in ſuch a moment of time, 
thatthoſe who were at work in the Mariſh came not to the Aſſiſtance of 
their Companions till their Treach was gained ; and then thorny and 
thofe that entred with him charging them with fury, drove them back in- 
tothe Mariſh ; and returned to allault Cf/ivs his Camp, whilſt the reſt of 


the Army were ſtill 6ghting with Cz/ias's People without the Trench. The 
Camp, 
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Camp, becauſz it was ſtrong of it ſelf, was very ſlenderly guarded, and & 


therefore ſoon torced z whereupon, thoſe who defended themſelves with- 
out, and were before hard put to '@ leeing now their Camp in the power 
of the Enemies, betook themſelves uo a ſhameful flight. Thus the Advan- 
tage became equal on both ſides ; Brutus beat the Enemy on the lefr _ 
and took their Camp ; and Azthozy onthe other {ide, by a wondertul bold- 
neſs took C:/ius*'s Camp, after having ſlain great numbers of his Men. The 
duſt flew fo thick inthe Field of the Battel, that one Party knew not what 
had happened to the other. And'when the Soldiers came tv know the 
place where they were, they called to them their Fellows, who looked ra- 
ther like Day-labourers than Soldiers ; being ſo beſimeared with duſt, they 
could ſcarce be known z and — had one Party of them met another 
loaden with Booty, they had again fought for their Spoil. Ir is thought 
that on C:/ius's ſide there might be ſlain about eight thouſand beſides Lac- 
quies, and on Cezſar's ſide twice as many more. 


- Caſſias having loſt his Camp, and all hopes of regaining it, retreateSto 
a Hill hard by Phipps to ſee what paſled , but becauſe the duſt was ſ> 
thick that he could ſee nothing but that his Camp was taken, he command- 
ed Pindarns his Eſquire to kill him. As Pinderss was excufing himiclf 
from doing it, there came a Man from Brutus, to tell him that Brwt»s on his 
tide had the better, and was Maſter of the Enemy's Camp : To which he 
made only this ſhort Anſwer ; Zell him 7 wiſh him an entire Fidtory. And 
turning at the ſame time towards Pindarus ; /Phy delay you, (aid he, difpatch 
and free me from this Infamy. Pindarus thereupon ran him with his Sward 
into thethroat z and ſodied C2/ivs, according to the opinion of ſome. Q- 
thers ſay, that ſome Horſe-men coming to bring him the News of Bratus's 
Victory, he imagined they were Enenues, and ſent to 77tinins to know the 
certainty ; and thar thoſe Horle-men having received 7itinius as Caſſius his 
Friend, with Careſſes and Shouts of joy, he believed 7itinizs was fallen in- 
to the hands of the Enemy ; and ſaying, /Ye have ftayed to ſee them take 4- 
way our Friend, retired with Pindaras into his Tent, and was no mare ſeen : 
wherefore, ſome think he flew his Maſter without having any Command 
to doit. However it were, Cſs died on his Birth-day afrer this Bartel, 
which paſſed as we have deſcribed. 77tintes likewiſe flew himſelf for grief 
that he was not come ſooner, to give him an Anſiver :* And Brutss, weep- 
ing over Cfizs's Body, called him the laſt of che Romans,” whoſe Vertue 
would never tind its Equal ; lamented his haſte and precipitation, and yet 
eſteemed him happy in being delivered from thoſe cares and troubles in 
which he was engaged,and of which he knew not the Succeſs. Atlength, 
having delivered the Body to his Friends to be privately diſpoſed, leſt the 
ſight of it might ſadden the Army ; without taking any food, or ſleeping, 
he ſpent the night in rallying C:ius's Troops. On the Morrow the Enemies 
appeared in Batte!, that they might make it be thought they had no diſad- 
vantage : but knowing their thoughts, Zet us arm too, faid he, and by alike 
Fittion conceal our loff. But the Enemy retreating at the ſame time that he 
drew up his Army in Battel, he jeſtingly faid to his Friend ; 7heſe people 
who cam? out to ficht us, thinking us wearied, durſt not make the Experiment. 
The ſame day of this Battel of Phi/ippi, there happened on the Ionian Sea a 
memorable Defeat. Domitivs Calvinus was bringing over to Ceſar upon 
Ships of Burthen, two Legions z one of which was for its valour honoured 
with the Title of Martial ; witha Pretorian Cohort, or Regiment of rwo 
thouſand Men, four Troops of Horſe, and other choice Foot, which were 
COn- 
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convoyed by ſome Gallies. Aſurcas and es/Enobarbus engaging them with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships, part of the Ships of Burthen eſcaped at 
firft witha freſh Gale ; but the Wind ceaſing all on a ſuddain, the reſt were 
ſurprized with a Calm, and were not able ro ſtir ; as if God had delivered 
them up to their Enemies; who began to aſſault them one after another, 
and to End them to the bottom ; for the Gallies, which' were but few in 
number, could not releive them, being kept off by the long Ships : Not but 
that, in the danger wherein they were, they did all that was poſſible for 
Men to do ; they at fir{t laſh. d their Ships faſt together with Booms and 
Cables, that the Enemy might not ſeparate them. But when this ſucceed- 
ed well for a while, 1Zvrcus at length caſt into them great niftnbers of fla- 
ming Darts , which forced them to caſt off as faſt as they had got together, 
and ſtrive to get clear of one another, left they ſhould all burn together. 
So that they again ſaw themſclves expoled to the ſhock of AZrcus Prows, 
or elſe were ſoon encompaſled each one by a great number. The Soldiers 
were in deſpair, eſpecially thoſe of the-Martial Legion ; that, brave as they 
were, they muſt die unrevenged. Some flew themlfelves for tear of being 
burnt ; others leap:d into the Enemies Ships, and were cut 1n pieces fight- 


ing : Some _— half burnt rowed a long time op the Water, with the 
Me 


n wherewith they were laden ; ſome whereot periſhed by the Fire, 0- 
thers by Hunger and Thirſt. Others graſping Maſts or Planks, were caſt 
either upon Rocks or deſert Shores. Some were ſaved beyond all hopes 
and ſome there were remained five days upen the Sea, licking the Pitch, 
or eating Sails and Cordage;; till at laſt the Waves caſt them on Shore. 
Many overprelled with ſo mea misfortunes, yielded themſelves with their 
Veſſels ; among which were ſeventeen Gallies, whoſe Sea-men and Soldiers 
turned to Murcus's Party, and {wore Fidelity to hum. Calvinas their Ca- 
ptain, whom all Men thought loſt, returned the fifth day to Brunduyfi.om 
with his Ship. And this, that may be called Ship-wrack or Sea-fight, hap- 
pened onthe Ionian Sea, the ſame day that the Battel of Philippi was fought, 
to the wonder of all the World that knew it. 


As for Brutus, having drawn rogether his Army, he ſpoke to them in 
| % 


this manner. TW. 
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The Oration of Brutus. 


NN what paſſed y:fterday, Fellow-Soldjers, we gained the advantage of our 
Enemies in all points ; for youbegun the Fight chearfully, though you had 

no Command to do it ; cut in pieces the fourth Legion, drawn up of purpoſe in 
that Station becauſe of its Valour ; and purſued them into their Camp, which 
you took and plundered : So that this Vittory very much exceeds the Loff we 
ſuffered on the Left IVing. Tou might have made it perfett, had you not thought 
it better to rifle the Enemies Carriages, than utterly to ruin them ; for moſt of 
you let the Men eſcape, to fall upon the Baggage. Inmhich, yet we had the b:t- 
ter ; for of two Camps we had, they took but one , whereas, webecame Maſters 
of all they had : ſo that in that point their loſs was twice as great as ours. Hi- 
therto then, we have had all the advantage of the Fieht. And now, to know 
the whole of our Strength, you need only ask the Priſoners ; they will tell you 
haw ſcarce Fittuals are in their Arisy, how dear they cot, with what difficulty 


they 
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thy are brought to them, and that they can ſcarce find any more to brins : 
For Pompey, Murcus aud &nobarbus, who keep the Sea with two hundred 
and ſixty Ships, prevent the bringing any from Sicily, Sardinia, Africa ad 
Spain : They have already drained Macedon, and now only Theſſaly affords 
them 8 Subſiſtance ; and pray judge you if that can laſt any lons time. Where- 
ore, when you behold them urging you to fight ; know that, reaay to periſh with 
hunger, they ſeek an honourable death : Therefore our endeavours ought fo be to 

12ht them firſt with Famine, an4 when we ſee it convenient for our purpoſe we 

may fall on ; and ſhall then find them ſo weak and feeble, they wil! not be able to 

defend themſelves ; but let not us permit our Courage to tranſport us before it be 
time. JF any one ſay this is retreating inſtead of advancing, let him look upon 

the Sea behind us ,, which brings us & Ins wars of all Conveniences, offers us an 
opportunity of overcoming without danger, provided you can but have patience, 

and not grow hot when they come to make a Bravado, and defie you to the Battel : 

For it is not Generoſity in them, as yeſterday's Fight made appear ; but that they 

may deliver th:mſehves of another fear. But though 7 now deſire you to moderate 

your Corrage, yet pray remember to att with the ſame warmth and vigour when 7 
ſhall demand the effetts of it. And I promiſe you, when it ſhall pleaſe God to 
give us a perfett Vittory, to pay you punitually the Rewards we have promiſed , 

in the mean time, for thoſe brave things you aid yeterday, T will this day give e- 
. wery Soldier a thouſand Drams, and the Officers proportionably. 


Theſe words were followed by the diſtribution of the Donative to each 
Legion , to which ſome ſay, he added the Promile of giving them the Plun- 
der of Lacedemon and 7heſſalonica. On the other ſide, Ceſar and Anthony 
forcſceing well that Brutus had no deſign to fight, drew together their Ar- 
my ; to whom Anthozy ſpoke in this manner. 


T he Oration of Anthony. 


Hough when our Enemies talk of yeſterday's Aion, they may ſay, that ir 
part they gained the Vidtory, becauſe they ag ſome of ours to flight, aud 
took our Camp ; yet in reality they confeſs you to 
Hare aſſure you that neither to morrow nor in a long time after it, they will not 
dare to engage you again unleff they are forced to it ; which is an indubitable 
proof of your yeſterday's vittory, and their preſent fear. As Wreſtlers in the 
Gymmick Games, when they decline the ſtrife, acknowledge themſebves the weak- 
er. They have indeed aſſembled all this mighty Army only to come and _ 
in the paſſages into Thrace, and there continue : for the ſame fear that ma 
them eve themſelves at our firſt coming ; hinders them from drawing out 
after the diſerace they yeſterday received , which was ſuch as obliged the moſs 
ancient and moſt experienced of their Generals to kill himſelf, a moſt ample 
Teſtimony of their | wg Theſe are the reaſons why they come not down 
when we defie them, but traſt more in their Rocks than their Arms. Now brave 
Romans make your gallantry appear, and force them to fight as yeſterday you 
forced them, and certainly it wonld be diſhonourable for you not to dare to af- 
ſault Comards trembling with fear, or to ſuſfer it to be ſaid that men like you 
were of leff ſtrenath than Wlls. For we are not come hither to remain all 
our lifetime in the Field, where we cannot ſubſit, for all proviſions will ſoon 
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fail us, aud if that were not, yet every wiſe Man will put an end to War with 
the ſooneft, and enjoy the ſweets of peace the longeſt hs can poſſibly : we will 
therefore give orders to lay hold on time and occaſion. Ve 7 ſay whoſe courage 
and ondate Jou repent uot to have yeſterday followed, and you for your parts 
let your Generals jee your bravery, now that they demand the effeits of it, and 
trouble not your ſelves for the baggage you yeſterday loſt ; for our riches canſiſt not 
in that, but in the vittory, which if we gain will not only reftore what our Enemies 
gook from ns, but make all they have ours ; if therefore you are in haſt to recover 
them, make haſte to fight. Not but that yeſterday we recovered a great deal, it 
muy be more than we loft; for they had in their Camp all the riches of which they 
had robbed Aſia ; and you, when you came from home, left behind you whatever 
was precious, and brought nothing but what was neceſſary. So that if there 
were any thing valuable in our Camp, it was your Generals Equipage, a loſs they 
are fo far from conſidering they are ready to venture all that they have left to make 
you perfettly vidtorions : nor fball that hinder us from giving as a reward of 
your Viftory fue thouſand Drams to every Soldier, five and twenty thouſand 
to every Centurion, and to every Tribune fifty thouſand. 


On the morrow he drew out his Army, but the Enemies not coming 
down, he was troubled, yet he continued every day to do the fame ; Bru- 
##5 on his fide always kept one part of his Army at their Arms, in caſe he 
ſhould be forced to fight, and planted the other upon the way by which the 
VifQtuallers brought their Proviſions to favour their paſſage : there was a lit- 
tle Hill near Caffus his Camp, of which the Enemies could not poſſes them- 
ſelves but with difficulty, becauſe from the Camp they might be galled 
with Darts and Arrows ; yet Caffius had placed a Guard there for fear leſt 
ſome might be ſo bold as to come and lodge there. Brutus having {lighted 
it, Ce/ar's People one night ſeiſed upon it, bringing with them great quan- 
tities of Hides and Hurdles to defend them from the Darts. This Hill being 
taken, ten other Legions went and encamped five Furlongs off, near the 
Sea, and two Legions advancing four Furlongs further, poſted themſelves 
ſo, that they might reach to the very ſhore. Their deſign was tomake 
an attempt either upon the Shore, or croſs the Mariſh, or by ſome other 
invention to cut off age of Proviſions to Brutus, but he took care to 
prevent them by building Forts direQly oppoſite to the Enemies Camp, 


* which gave them no {mall vexation ; for they were manifeſtly afflicted 


with Famine, which dayly more and more growing upon them, as much 
increaſed their fears. Zheſſaly was notable to ſupply them with Proviſions 
enough, and by Sea they could not hope to have any, Brutus being Maſter, 
beſides the news of the Sea Fight on the Ionian Sea was come to b6th Ar- 
mies,which gave them freſh occaſions of fear, and Winter approaching, it 
would be an unſufferable annoyance if they ſhould be forced to endure it, 
encamped in the Mariſhes. To make the beſt proviſion in theſe ſtraits the 

could, they ſent a Legion into Achaiato get in what proviſion they could, 
and ſend it away ſpeedily to the Army, but that could not all warrant them 
from the dangers wherewith they were threatned. Wherefore ſeeing 
all their endeavours could not oblige the Enemy to a Fight, and that in vain 
they every day drew out into the Plain, they advanced up to the very 
Trenches with ſhouts and revilings to incenſe Brutns's Men, who they re- 
ſolved not to beſiege, but to force to fight at what rate ſoever. But Brutus 
continued firm in his firlt reſolution, the rather, becauſe he knew they were 


ready to periſh with hunger, and becauſchis Fleet had got the better in the 
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Sea Fight, ſo that perceiving the deſpair the Enemies want had brought 


them ro, he choſz rather to ſee himlelf beſieged, or endure any thing than 
tight with hunger-{tarved and deſperate Men, who expected no other re- 
lief than from their Arms. But to this the Soldiers could not conſent, nor 
cndure to be thus ſhut up like Women, without doing any thing. The 
Oihcers themlſclves complained not that they diſapproved 5rutus's deſigny 
but thar aſcertaining themſelves upon the diſpoſition they beheld in the Sol- 
die1s, they belicved they ſhould advance the Victory. The mildneſs and 
courteous temper of Brutus to all Men occaſioned much of this ; for Caſſius 
was ſevere and imperious, the Officers of his Army executed his Orders 
without asking a reafon of them ; and though they did not approve them, 
durſt not contradict them. But Brutus was willing to do all things with 
the approbation and conſent of thoſe commanded in the Army. Atlaſt the 
Soldiers began to gather in Companies, and to ask one another, /Yhy has 
oar General ſo iil an opinion of us? what fault have we committed? have we 
not beaten and put to flizht our Enemies, cut in picces their beſt Companies, and 
forced th+ir Cay? Yet he ſtill diſſembled it, and would not ſpeak tothem 
tor fear of doing any thing might refle&t on his Honour, by ſuffering him- 
ſelf robe led by a bhnd multitude, eſpecially the Strangers, who as uncon- 
{tantas Slaves would every day be changing Maſters, and on the firſt occa- 
fion would deſert him. But when he*ſaw himſelf importuned by the Tri- 
bunes and the Centurions, who 2dviſed him to take that opportunity, 
whilſt the Soldiers burning with a defireto fight, would poſſibly do ſorme- 
thing grear, (bcfides, if any misfortune happened, they could retreat with- 
in their Trenches, and defend themſelves) he grew angry that his Officers 
ſhould give him ſuch counſel, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſo eafily carried a- 
way by the impatience of his Soldiers, who choſe rather to hazard the loſs 
of all, than to overcome without danger. However, he conſented, though 
to theirs, and his own ruine ; ſaying only this ſhort ſentence, 7 /ce 7 amre- 
azced to make War 2s Pompey did, and rather to be commanded than to com- 
marzd. For my part Ibelieve he ſaid no more for fear of diſcovering what 
he moſt of all feared, left the Army which had formerly ſerved under Ce- 
ſir ſhould upon diſcontent go over to the Enemy. For this was what both 
Caſſius and he had from the beginning ſome {ſuſpicion of, and therefore took 
Care not to give the Soldiers any cauſe of diflatisfaQtion. 


Thus Brutas drew his Men out of the Camp much againſt his will, and 
drew them up in order, but till forbad them going too far from the Hill, 
that their retreat might be more eaſe, and that they might from above 
charge the Enemy more advantageouſly with their miſſile Arms. Both Par- 
ties were ina brave and fighting condition, and therefore came reſolutely 
forth to the Battel, animated by reaſonable conſiderations; on the one fide 
the fear of Famine, and on the other by a juſt Shame, for having forced 
their General to fight before he had a mind to it. Wherefore they burn'd 
, with deſire to make him ſee in their deeds the ſame Bravery and Courage 
they had boaſted in words, for fear leſt he ſhould reproach them of having 
been carried away rather by raſhneis than prudence. Brutus going on 
Horſeback from Quarter to Quarter with a ſevere look, put them in mind 
of it, and the betrer to imprint it'in their thoughts, as time gave leave, 
ſpoke theſe words, 7owould needs fizht, and have forced me to conquer in a- 
nother mannzr than 1 deſired. But have a care you do not deceive both your 
orn hopes and mine: yo« have the advantage of the Hill, which fizhts for you, 
all b:hizd you is on your ſide, wh:reas th! Fnemy are to defend themſelves both 
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againſt you and Famine. To which diſcourſe which he made as he went up 
and down the Army, they anſwered him with ſhouts of joy and promiſcs 
of well doing. Cefar and Aathony in the-mean time went cach on their 
ſide through the Ranks, encouraging their Soldiers with hand and voice, 
without flattering them, or diſſembling the condition wherein they were, 
being certain to die by Famine if they got not the Victory, which was a 
powerful motive to ſpur them on : /Ye have fornd our Emmy, aid they, 
and have got him now, Fellow Soldiers, out of his Trenches. from whence we 
have taken ſo much pains to draw him; but after havino provoked him ty lo 
many defiances, have a care of your Honour, and let your Ations make good 
the threats you have nttered. Chuſe now either to fight againſt hunger an in- 
wvincible Enemy mhich gives no Quarter, or againſt Men who cannot fland be. 
fore you, if you employ but your Arms, your Courage, nay, your very Deſpair, 
as you ought to do. For orr Afairs are in ſuch a condition, they admit of xg 
delay, this day muſt put an end to the War, either by an entire Vidtory, or a 
glorious death. If you come off victorious, you will in one ſole day and one only 
Fight o&t Proviſron, Treaſure, Fleets, Arms, and beſides all the Donative we 
have promiſed you for the Vidtery, which will ſurely be ours, if in giving the 
onſet we remember the neceſſity to which we are reduced ; and after having put 
them in diſorder, ſeiſe the Gates of their Camp, and drive them either among 
the Precipices, or into the Plain, ſo that they can no more rally, or ſhut them- 
ſetves up in thoſe Trenches, where, by a cowardiſe unheard of yet in any Enemy, 
they place their hopes not in-fighting, but in not fizhting at all. By theſe 
words Ceſo and Anthony ſo encouraged their Soldiers, that they would 
have bluſhed not ta have anſwered their Generals expectation, beſides there 
being no other way'to remedy their want of Proviſions, which was aug- 
mented by what had happened on the Ionian Sea ; they choſe rather to un- 
dergo the worſt that could befal them in Fight, than to periſh by a miſery 
inevitable, Upon theſe Motives the two Armies were inflamed with an 
incredible ardour. The Soldiers no more remembred they were Fellow 
Citizens, but threatened each other as if they had been two Nations that 
had been at a perpetual enmity. Such power now had anger got over 
them” above either reaſon or nature. And in ſhort, both Parties divined 
that this Battel would decide the deſtiny of the Roman Empire, as in- 
deed it did. After having employed one part of the day in preparing 
themſclves,about nine of the Clock two Eagles began to hight between the 
two Armies, who obſerved them with a profound lilence, till ſuch time as 
that on Brutns's ſide turning tail, gave occaſion to the contrary Party with 
great ſhouts to run on upon their Enemies. The Charge was herce and 
cruel, for they threw away, as uſcleſs, their Piles and all other Weapons 
ordinarily uſed in Fight, tocome to the Swords point ; they gave neither 
blow nor thruſt in vain, and each fide endeavoured to breakthrough, and 
diſorder the oppoſite Ranks, the one Party fighting for fatety more than 
for Victory ; and the other for Victory only, remembring that by their 
importunity they had forced their General to engage. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but {laughter, nor heard but groans : as ſoon as any one tell, thule of 
his Party drew him off, and another freſh'Man {tepped 1a out, of the next 
Rank to ſupply his place. Mean while the Generals acted wonders, they 


run from place toplace, and ſhewed themſelves every where, encouraging 
thoſe whom they law had the advantage, and exhorting others whom they 
perceived overprefſed, vet to hold ont a little till they could fend treſh Mea 
to diſzrgage them. Thus the Front of the Battel was always tull: yetat 


laſt Cz/r's People cither prefſied lorward by ther tear of Famine, or tpur- 
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red on by his gocd fortune ( for Bratns's Men were no way faulty ) made 
the firſt Line ot the Enemies a little recoil, who gave ground without 2ny 
trouble or diforder,as 1t it had beena great Machine removed at once ; but 
at laſt the firſt Rank being broken, thoſe who fought in it retreated more 
nimbly into the ſ2cond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third, rhat it begat 
*{me contuſion, for they were both prefſed upon by the Enemies end thoſe 
of their own Parg, 1o that chey betook themlelves to a diforderly flight. 
And now Czf2r's Men, according to the command they had received, -{erſed 
upon the Gate, though with a great deal of danger; for they were ſorely 
valled by. Darts from the Rampart, and by thoſe who yet ſtood their 
ground without, till ſuch time as the Enemy, utterly defeated, and put to 
the Rout, not being able to gain entrance, fled ſome towards the Sea, 0- 
thers tothe Mountains by the Valley of the River Syzaſtus. The Generals 
parted betwixt the Remainder of the Work ; and Ceſar ſtaying to oppoſe 
thoſe who made offer to {ally out of Brutus's Camp, and to guard their own ; 
Anthony took upon him the whole FunCtion of General : he purſued the Fu- 
Sitives, cut in picces thole who yet made any reſiſtance,and fearful left the 
chief Commanders eſcaping from this Defeat thould get on Foot agother 
Army, he ſent his Horle to all the Avenues, ſome to one fide, and ſome to 
another: one Party under the Command of Rafcus the Thracian, who 
knew the Country, fetched a turn about the Mountains, fo that the 
Trenches and Precipices of the Camp were ſurrounded on all ſides by 
Guards placed by 4zthoay, to hinder any perſon from retreating, and if 
any did come out, they hunted them like Beaſts: others followed Brutus 
upon full ſpeed, and were not far from him when Zucilins Zucinns ſeeing 
them come,ſtopped,and as if he had been Bratus,prayed them to carry him 
to Anthozy, and not to Ceſar, which confirmed their opinion that it was Bra- 
txs indeed, becauſe he would not fall into the hands of his mortal Enemy : 
Anthony having notice that they were bringing him,went forthwith romeer 
them, making reflection upon the Fortune, Dignity, and Virtue of the 
Man, and conſulting with himſelf how he ſhould receive him. When he 
was near, Zxcinns advancing, fiercely told him, Brutus zs not taken, nor ſhall 
baſeneſs ever make a Priſoner of Virtue: for my part, T only drcetved thoſe 
that would have taken him, and behold me now in your power. Whereupon 
Azthony (:eing the Horſemen that brought him athamed at their miſtake, 
comforted them with theſe words : 7he Prize. you have taken is not of leſs 
wval.e then that you thought to have made ; nay, "tis rather of much greater, as a 
Friend is worth more than an Fnemy. And at theſame inſtant delivering Z«- 
cirns into the hands of ſome of his Friends to have a care of him, he after- 
wards treated him hike a perſon in whom he had confidence. 


* As for Brucns he eſcaped into the Mountains, where Tallying ſome con- 
ſiderable Forces reſolved to return by night into his Camp, or get down to 
the 5ea ſide ; but becauſe the Enemy had ſciſed of all the Paſſes, he ſtayed 
there all that night in Arms with the People he had: and it 1s ſaid, that 
looking up to the Stars he pronounced this Verle: | 


. Thou know'ſt, © Jupiter, who cauſes all theſe woes. 


Meaning it by 4zthozy: and indeed as ſome relate, Anthony himſelf, when 
in his own misfortune he was touched with repentance, acknowledged, 
that whereas he might have made an accommodation with Brutus and Caj- 
firs, he made himſelf Serjeant to Ofavins, That fame night 4nthony en- 
camped 
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camped direQtly oppolite to Brutus, without other intrenchment than heaps 
of Arms and dead Bodies, which ſerved him inſtead of Ramparts ; 2nd 
Ceſar having watched till Midnight, being fick withdrew, and lett the 
Guard of the Camp to \Vorbanus. On the morrow, Zratss ſeeing that the 
Enemy quitted not their Poſt, and that he had with him bur four Legions, 
and thoſe too not complete, he believed it not ſecure for him to ſpeak to? 
them himſelf, but ſent the Tribunes, aſhamed of rhe ult they had com- 
mitted, to ſound the minds of the Soldiers, and know of them whether 
they would undertake to open themſelves a way through their Enemies to 
regain their Camp where their Companions ſtill guarded their Equipage : 
but theſe People went ſo cheartully to the Fight, and had ſo long and {6 ge- 
nerouſly ſuſtained the Enemy, as if God had now forſaken them, returned 
anſwer to their General, that the counſel he gave them was worthy of him, 
but that for their parts they had ſo often tempted fortune, that they would 
not now quite loſe all hopes of making conditions for themſelves. Then 
ſaid Brutus to his Friends ; 7 car do my Country no farth:r ſervice, if they 
have taken ſuch reſolutions. And at the ſame time he called S$ratothe Epi- 
Tot his Friend, whom he intreated to kill him; Srrato adviſing him to think 
more ſeriou{ly upon it, he called to one of his Domeſticks, upon which 
Stratoſaid, Brutus, ſince you are reſolved, you have a Friend more ready to exe- 
cute your laſt commanethan a!l your Slaves. And ſaying fo, thruſt his Sword 
betwixt his Ribs, which he received without moving. Thus ended Bra 
zusand Caſſius the moſt generous and illuſtrious of the Romans, whoſe Vir- 
tue had never been equalled, had it not been ſullied with Czſar's Blood, 
who though they were of Pompey's Party, from Enemies had made them 
Friends, and afterwards loved them like his Children. The Senate had al- 
ways a great inclination for them, and after their death did much compal- 
ſionate their misfortune : for their ſakes only they had paſled rhe general 
Amneſty,and when they left the City gave them Government for fear they 
ſhould paſs for baniſhed Men. Not that all that compoſed this noble Body 
hated Cz/ar, or were ſatisfied with what was done ; for living they had 
been admirersof his Virtuee and Fortune ; and dead, they had ſulemnized 
his Funeral at the publick Charge, confirmed all that he had done, and 
granted places ws truſts in the City according to the Memorandums by 
bimleft, not thinking it poſſible for thernſelves to diſpoſe of it more pru- 
dently: and yet the afteCtion they bore theſe great Men, and the care they 
took of their ſafety, gave occaſion to ſuſpicions and {candals, fo mightily 
they were favoured by the Senate. And the greater part of the Exiles pre- 
ferred them before Pompey himſelf; for Pompey being near the City might 
incline to an Accommodation, whereas they were tar off and implacable. 
Moreover, when they ſaw themſelves forced to take vp Arms, they had in 
leſs than two years got together more than twenty Legions, almoſt twenty 
thouſand Horſe, more than two hundred long <hips, and conſiderable Stores 
of all warlike Proviſions. They had raiſed likewiſe vaſt Sums in ſea, ei- 
ther by good will, or by force : and in thoſe Wars they waged with divers 
Cities who held on the adverſe Party, they almoſt continually came off vi- 
Qtorious, till they became Maſters of all that Country extending from 1a- 
cedon tothe Euphrates : and all thoſe with whom they had mad War ranged 
themſelves on their Party, and continued faithful to them. They likewiſe 
made uſe of many Kings and Princes; nay, of the Parthians themſelves, 
though: Enemies to the Romans , but this was only in matters of ſmall con- 
ſequence, for in the great Afﬀairs wherr all was diſputed, they ſtayed not 


their coming for fear of teaching a Barbarous Nation,and always an Enemy, 
how 
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how to fight with the Romans. But what moſt of all ought tobe admired 
at, is, thar the greatelt part of their Army was compoſed of Soldiers that 
had ſerved under Ceſar, and that after his being ſlain, the affeRion of the 
Soldiery was unhappily tranſported to theſe his Murderers ſo firmly, that 
they afterwards were more ſtedfaft in obſerving their faith to them againſt 
his Son, than to A»thorry himiclf who had commanded them under Color, 
for none of them deſerted Bratas or Caſſws, even in their utmoſt misfortune, 
whereas all of them revolted from Anthony at Brundufiur inthe very bog: 
ning of the War he had with Ottavius. They made their pretence of ta- 


king Arms, both now and in Pompey's time not private RA, but the . 


name of thc Common-wealth, ſpecious indeed, but uſually of little effe&, 
and when they thought themſelves no longer ſerviceable to their Country, 
they equally deſpiſed their lives. As for their particular conduQ, Coe 
like the Gladiators which mind only their Enemies, had fixed his thoughts 
upon Wir, and thought of nothing elfe. But Brutus who in all times and 
occaſions was a Philofopher, was pleaſed to look into, and underſtand many 
things ; yet when all is faid that poſſibl can be to aſſure them great Men, 
the aſſault they made ypon Cz/ar's perſon was the only cauſe none of their 
deſigns profpered : and certainly it was no ordinary crime , nor of little 
contequence, for they had unhappily murdered their Friend, their Bene- 
factor, one who by Tight of War might have dilpoſed of their lives, and 
yet had faved them, their General in the Senate, 1n a facred place, cloath'd 
in his holy Robes, the moſt powerful of all the Romans ; and which is moſt 
of all, the Man of all the world moſt ſerviceable to the Empire and his 
Country. And Heaven accordingly ſent tokens of its anger, and prefages 
of their ruine: for when Caſſius offered Sacrifices to purge his Army, one 
of the LifQtors put a Crown reverſed upon his Head ; a Golden Image of 
Vitory, which he then offered, felldown of it ſelf, many Flocks of Rirds 
of Prey came and fet about his Camp without making any noiſe, and al- 
moſt dayly they ſaw Swarms of Bees. _ law likewiſe that Brutus cele- 
brating at Samos, in the midſt of their Jollity and Feaſting, wherein he 
was not uſed to be out of temper, witha ſudden paſſion uttered theſe Ver- 


les : 


But "twas Latona's Son, and angry Fate 
Advanc'd my death 


And that when he was deſigning to paſs out of fi into Europe with his 
Army, as he watched by night, and his Candle almoſt ſpent, there appear- 
e&d to him a Ghoſt with a ſtrange kind of countenance, at which not moved, 
he asked what it was, God or Man, to which the Ghoſt anſwered ; Brutus, 
1 am thy evil Genius, thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi. Andin truth, 'tis 
ſaid, it appeared to him the day before the laſt Battel, and that when he 
drew his Army out of the Campan Ethiopian met him, whom preſently 
the enraged Soldiers cut in pieces. - This was likewile a token of their mil- 
fortune, that Caſſivs after a Fight, wherein the loſs had been almoſt equal, 
fell{o eaſily intadeſpair ; and that Brtus, forced to violate the prudent re- 
ſolution he had taken, to temporize, yet engaged with ſtarved People, 
whilſt he had abundance of Proviſions, and the conveniency of the Sea. 
Though thele two Men had often been in many perillous occaſions, yet they 
were never wounded, but they murdered themſelves as they had murdered 
Cefar, 2vd fo received puniſhment for the crime they had committed. »- 
thony finding Brutus's Body, covered it with a Purple Robe, and after _ 
urned 
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Cato's Siſter, when ſhe heard they were both in this manner loſt, in 
all her-Servants care to prevent her death, ſhe ſwallowed burning Coals, 


burned it, ſent the Aſhes to Servilia his Mother ; his Army which yer con- 
ſiſted of fourteen thouſand Men, as ſoon as they knew of his death {ent De- 

ties to Ceſar and Anthony, who having pardoned them, divided them 

twixt them. Soon after, thoſe that were in the Forts yielded likewiſc, 
but on condition that the Plunder both of the Forts and the Camp ſhould be 
the Prize of Ceſar's and Anthony's Soldiers. As for the perſons of Note 
and Quality who had fided with Brutus, fome fell in the Fight, others like 
their Generals flew themſelves, and others forced their deaths from their 
Enemies hand, of which number were Z. Cefſiws Nephew to the General, 


- and the Son of the famous Cato of the ſame name, who ſeveral times threy 


himlelf intoche midit of his Enemies, and at laſt took off his Head-pjece 
either that he might be the eaſier known, or the eaſier killed, or both; Z4- 
beo known for his wiſdom, and for being Father tothat Zabeo to this day 
holding a prime degree among the famous Dottors of Law, cauſed a hole 
to bedug in his Tent, to the proportion of his Body, and after having given 
his Orders to his Servants, and writ to his We and Children Letters, which 
he gave to his Slaves to carry, took by the Right Hand one of the faithful- 
eſt of them, and having made him walk round about him, according to the 
Roman cuſtom when they enfranchife a Slave, commanded him to take a 
Sword, znd preſented him his Throat, and ſo made his Tent his Grave, 
The Thracian* Raſcus brought back many People from the Mountains, 
and for all the ſervice he had done thorny and Ceſar, asked only the par- 
don of his Brother Raſcupolis, and obtained it ; which was enough to ſigni 
fie, that at'the beginning of the War theie Thracians had no private dif- 
ference, but ſeeing two great Armies coming into their Country to make 
War, not knowing which would have the berter, one took one part, and the 
other the other, that happen what would he on the conquering ſide might 


make his Brother's compoſition. As for Portia Brutus's Wife and Ju 
pite of 


and died. Many perſons of Quality being eſcaped to 7haſſa, ſome of them 
embarqued to retire elſewhere, others with the remainder of the Army 
choſe Meſſala Corvinus and Zucius Bibulus for their Chiefs, to whom the 
promiſed to do what they pleaſed ; and the reſt treating with Lnthony's 
Men, as ſoon as they came to 7haſſa delivered into their Hands all the Mo- 
ney, Proviſions, and ſtore of other warlike Preparations. T hus by a ha- 
zardous boldneſs Ceſar and Anthony in two Fights won the greateſt Vifto- 
Ty that ever till now was gained ; for never did two ſuch Roman Armies 
fight together. Nor were their Forces raiſed in haſte out of the Citizens, 
bur all choſen Men, not Apprentices, but uld Soldiers, experienced both 
in Foreign and Civil Wars, all ſpeaking the ſame Language, all exerciſed 
in the | ate Military Diſcipline, equal in experience and valour, which 
made it not eafie for them to vanquiſh each other : beſides never in an 
War did ſo many Citizens once Friends and Comrades fight with fo mb 
heat and courage, which is ſufficiently proved in that, conſidering both 
Battels, the Vanquiſher loſt not leſs than the Pans However, Ce- 
ſar's and Anthony's Men found the prediCtion of their Cenerals true , for 
in one day, and one Battel they were not only delivered from the danger of 
Famine, and the fear they were in of periſhing, but this glorious Victory 
gave them likewiſe all things in abundance, and the conceptions of many 
Mens minds when they wear to fight, that this day would decide the ſtate 
of the Empire, were accompliſhed ; for the Common-wealth was never 


more reſtored, nor was there any more need for the Citizensto come to 
| theſe 
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theſe extremities, except in the quarrel between Ceſar and Anthony, which 

was the laſt of the Civil Wars; tor asto what happened in the mean time; 

when after the death of Brutus, Pompey and all thoſe who eſcaped from the 
Defeat, having yet conſiderable Forces renewed the War, there was no- 

thing parallel to it, either for Gallantry, or affe&ion of Citics, or Soldiers 
towards their Generals, beſides no perſons of Quality were concerned, nei- 

ther did the Senate declare for them, nor had they everſuch Reputation 

and Glory as Caſſius and Brutus. 


The End of the Fourth Book of the Civil Warf 
of Rome. 
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The Argument of this Book. 


[fl Fer Caſſius and Brutus's death Cxlar comes intoltaly, and Anthony 
goes into Alia. II. 7he Actions of Anthony iz Aſia, III. Cleopa- 

tra comes #0 vifit him in Aſia, with whom he falls ſo deeply in love, he goes 
and ſpends the Winter with her in Alexandria. IV. Czlar endeavours to 
ſettle 
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ſettle the Colonies, but finds it a matter of much difficulty. V. The Soldiers 
inſolence, with the cauſes of it. VI. Lucius Anthony*s Brother, Fulvia 
his Hife, and Manius fall at variance with Czlar. VII. An Accommo- 
dation vainly endeavoured, they take up Arms. VIII 7he beginning of the 
Har with the Siege of Perulia by Calar. IX. Lucius loſes all hopes of de- 
fending himſelf, and capitulates. X. Lucius's Speech to Cxfar, yielding 
himſelf at diſcretion. XI. The taking and burning of Peruſia. XII. 7hz 
end of this Var, XI. Anthony azd Czar diſtrufting each other, make 
preparations. XIV. Brundulium beſreged by Anthony. XV. Aoreement 
between them by Cocceius's intermiſſion. XVI. Mutiny of the People a- 
gainſt Czlar , ſuppreſſed by Anthony. XVIL Accommodation between 
Czlar and Pompey. XVIII Anthony's Preparations againſt the Parthi- 
ans. XIX. The Accommodation between Czlar and Pompey broken, and 
Cziar prepares for /Var. XX. Sea Fight between Czlar's aud Pompey's 
Lieutenants. XXl. Another Sea Fight between Cxlar and Pompey, where- 
in Czar has the worſt. XXII. Czfar loſes moſt of his Ships by ſtorm: 
XXHI. Difference happens betrreen Czlar aud Anthony, which 1s 4cc0m0+ 
dated by Oftavia's intermiſſion. XXIV. Czſar invades Sicily with three 
Armies. His Fleet again ſcattered by Tempeſts, ſo that he is forced to put 
off the IVar till th n:xt year. XXV. Pompey thinking himſelf freed 
from the Har by Czlar*s misfortunes at Sea, calls himſelf the Son of Neps- 
tune : 4d Menodorus his Admiral goes the ſecond time and ſubmits to 
Czlar. XXVI. Czlar again izvades Sicily, and Agrippa his Admiral 
engaging Pompey's near Myles, gains the Vittory. XXVII. Cxfar going 
in perſon into Sicily to beſive Tauromenia #s aſſau/ted by Pompey by Sea 
and Land , leaves Cotnificius excamped, and about to repaſs with his 
S71ips, ts defeated by Pompey, himſelf hardly eſcaping. XXVIII: Corni- 
ficius with much lofi rejoyns with Agrippa, XXIX. Czfar /anads all his 
Forces in Sicily, and cuts off Pompey from Proviſions. XXX, The laſt 
Sea Battel between Calar and Pompey where Pompey is defeated. XXXI. 
Pompey flies towards Anthony : 43d Lepidus endeavouring to ſeiſe Sicily, 
z#; by Cxzlar reduced to the condition of a private Man, and ſent to Rome. 
XXXII. Cxſar's Soldiers mutiny, who disband: one Party, and contents the 
other. XXXIII He ſettles Sicily, returns toRome, where he is received 
with general applauſe. XXXIV. Pompey would deceive Anthony, but is 
diſcovered. XXXV. He makes War upon Anthony's Liewtenants in Aſia. 
XXXVI. He is at lenoth taken and ſlain. 


Fter the death of Brstus and Caſſius, Ceſar went into Ztaly, and 
Anthony into Aſia, where meeting with Cleopatra Queen of 
Feypt, he no ſooner beheld her but he became inflamed with a 
love proved ruinous to them both; and occaſioned multitudes 
of miſeriesteall #zypr; wherefore the Egyptian Aﬀairs will 

make a part of this Story, yet without bearing that Title ; for I have yet 

much to treat of the Civil Wars, which continued long after the death of 

Brutus and Caſſius, though without any Head or General obeyed like them, 

till Sextus the youngeſt Son of Pompey the Great, who had got together 

the Remains of Brutus and Caſſins's Party, being dead ; and LZepidns de- 

{ſpoiled of that part ofthe Empire he pretended to,all the Sovereign Power 

remained divided between Ceſar and Anthony: which things paſſed inthis 

manner z Caffius {irnamed the Parmeſan was left in Az by Caſſins and Bru- 
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tus, with a Fleetand an Army to officiate there as Superintendent of the 
Revenues. After Cafſivs's death, in hopes that the like would not happen 
to Brutus, he made choice of thirty of the Rhodian Ships, which he thought 
himſelf able romanage with Seamen and Soldiers, and burning all the reſt 
except the Sacred Galley, that he might deprive the Rhodians of attempr- 
ing any thing, took the Sea with this Fleet. Clodzus whom Bratss had {ent 
into that Iſland with thirteen Ships, ftindihg it revolted (for Brutus was 
ſlain at the time of his arrival) drew off three thoutand Men that were 
there in Garriſon, and went to joyn with the Parmeſian. TZori/us came 
likewiſe to them with many other Ships, and all the Tribute Money he 
could gather at Rhodes. To this Fleet, grown already in ſome meaſure 
powertul, flocked all thoſe diſperſed throughout {iz to exerciſe any Of- 
tice, bringing with them all the Soldiers they could, and to that end ma- 
king Levies of Slaves, Captives, and the Inhabitants of the Iſlands where 
they touched, Cicero the Orator came thither likewiſe, and with him all 
the Perſons of Quality eſcaped from 7haſſa, 1o that in a ſhort time great 
multitudes were aſſembled of conſfiderabke Forces, borh by Sea and Land, 
with Officers to command them. Atlength taking with them one Zepidus, 
whom Brutus had left-in Crete with ſome Forces tor Guard of that Iſland, 
they ſteered their courſe towards Marcus and 'eAfnobarbus, who had a 
powerful Fleet on the Ionian Seas: there dividing themſelyes, one part 
joyned with AZzrcus, and went towards Sicily, which was a conſiderable 
recruit to Pompey and the other ſtayed with eAfnobarbus, who 2 to 
forma party by himſelf: thus out of the ruines of Brutzs and Caſfins ſprung 
up two new Armies. Mean while Czſar and 4thovy made magnificent 
Sacrifices tothe Gods for the Victory at Philips, teftifying their acknow- 
ledgments to the Soldiers by praiſes, till they could be able to give them 
the promiſed-Rewards. To this end Ceſzr took his way forthwith into /aly, 
undertaking the charge of diſtributing Land to them, and giving them 
Houſes, a charge which he thought the leaſt toilſome, and firteſt tor him, 


not being well in health, whilſt 2rhozy went into the beyond Sea Provin- 


ces, to get together mony to diſcharge their promiſes. After this they 
made a new diviſion of the Empire, and beſides thoſe Provinces they alrea- 
dy had, parted between them thoſe which were Zepidzs his ſhare : for Cz- 
ſar deſigned to make the Tranſalpine Gauls tree, according to the intention 
of his Father, and Zepidus was accuſed of holding intetigence with Pom- 
per. However C:ſar had reſolved to give him other Provinces, if the in- 
formation made againſt him proved not true. They diſmiſſed likewiſe all 
the Veterans, ſave only eight thouſand Men, who deſiring to continue in 
the ſervice, were ſhared betwixt them, and added to the Pretorian Co- 
horts, Their Forces compriſing likewiſe thoſe which had quitted Brutas's 
Party, till conſiſted of cteven Legions, and fourteen thouſand Horſe, of 
which -Z2thony, becauſe of his Expedition, took fix Legions and ten thou- 
{and Horſe ; ſothat Cz/ar had left him only five Legions, and four thouſand 
Horſe, with ſome Troops Anthony had left in /raly under the Command of 
Calezus, to whom he gave order to deliver them to Ce/ar, inftead of thoſe 
taken from him, and this done, Ceſar began his March towards the Ionian 


Sea. 


Anthony arriving at Fpheſaus, offered moſt magnificent Sacrifices to the 
Goddeſs, and pardoned all thoſe of. Ca//ius and Brutus's Party that had taken 
SanQuuary in the Temple , ſave only Petronius, one of the Con- 


ipirators againſt Ceſar, and Quintus who had delivered Dolobef to Cafſins 
| at 
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at Zaodices, After which the Greeks and all the other Nations inhabiting 
Aſfiz on the Confines of Pergamms, having lent Deputies to him to treat 
- their compoſition, he aſſembled,them together, and ſpoke to them ia this 
manner: 


X 
The Oration of Anthony. 


Ou know, Gentlemen, that Attalus your King having by teſtament given 

you to the People of Rome, you ſoon found our Government more eaſie 

and more advantageous than his : for we remitted you all thoſe Tributes you were 
wſed to pay him, till there riſing up among us ſome diſturbers of the publuck 
Peace, we were forced to lay ſome Contributions upon you: we impoſed them up- 

O72 YOu, not according to your Eſtates, or to continue the payment of them after 
the danger was pe but we taxed you only in ſome part of your Revennes, to 
the end we might participate together in the publick charge. After which, 
when the Commuſſioners ſent by the Senate to collet# them oppreſſed you, making 
you pay more than demanded by us, C. Cxlar diſcharged you of a third of all 
the impoſitions, and ſettled orders, that no more injuſtice ſhould be done you by 
committing to your ſelves the collefting of the Moneys from the Country, Not- 
withſtanding which, that great Man to whom you were obliged being ſlain as a 
Tyrant by our * pood CYtizens, youhave ſupplyed with vaſt Sums the Murderers 


of your Benefaitor againſt us who did all we could to revenge him. JVherefore * 9 way of * 
Fortune favouring the Jef cauſe, and having decided it, not.as you would * 


have had it, but according to reaſon, we ſhould have aw cr you more rigo- 
rouſly if you had aſſiſted them with your Arms , but becauſe we are willing to be- 
lieve that you have done nothing but what you were forced to, we ſhall d:al the 
more gently with you. HVe ſtand now in need of Money, of Lands, and of 
Cities, to diſcharge our ſelves of the promiſes made to our Soldiers to reward 
them after the Vittory, Our Army is compoſed of twenty eight Legions, which, 
accounting the light armed Foot, amount to one hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
Men, beſides the Horſe and ſome other Companies : you may therefore judge 
what Money we are obliged to raiſe for ſo great a number of Mea. As for the 
Lands and Cities, Czlar is gone into italy, to diſtribute them, and to ſpeak it 
ina word to chanze all the habitations of that people , ſo that to the end you be 
not forced to quit your Lands, your Cities, your Houſes, your Temples, and 
your Sepulchres : you muſt furniſh us with Money, but yet not all ( for you can- 
not do that ) but apart, and the leaſt part too: ana Tbelieve when you know our 
Demands, you will go away ſatisfied, Zou have in two years po onr Enemies 
ten years Tribute, we as no more of you ; but it muſt be payed in a year, for ne- 
ceſſity preſſes us, beſides we favour you, and you cannot but confeſs the penalty 
# lefſ than the crime. 


Thus fpake nthony with deſign to raiſe Money to pay eightand Aventy 
Legions, though at the time of their Accommodation at Modena they 
had promifed rewards to three and forty complete Legions, but the War 
had reduced them to that number. Scarcely had he pronounced his laſt 
words, but the Greeks proſtrating themſelves upon the ground, humbly 
repreſented to him, that after the violences they had ſutfered from Bru- 
tss and Cafſins, they were not worthy of puniſhment bur pity, that they 
WOU 
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would willingly bave given to their BenefaQtors all their Goods, if they 
had not been robbed of them by their Enemies, whom they had not only 
been forced to furniſh with all their ſtamped Money, but likewiſe to deliver 
up all their Plate and Goldſmiths Work to be by them coined. Art length 
they prevailed with him'that they ſhouldonly pay nine years Tribute in two 
years ; and beſides this Taxes were layed upon the Kings, Potentates and 
tree Cities according ro their Eſtates. As he went from Province to Pro. 
vince, xcins Brother to Caſſius,and all who were afraid of him hearing of his 
clemency at Epheſus,came toask pardon. He forgave all fave only thole who 
had a hand in theConſpiracy againſt Ce/ar,for to them he remained implaca- 
ble. He comforted thoſe Cities had ſuſtained the greateſt loſſes, exempt- 
ed the Lycians from Tribute, exhorted the Xanthians to rebuild their City, 
gave the Rhodians Andros, 7ino, Naxos and Mynda, which ſoon afterhe 
again took from them becauſe they uſed 'them hardly, he declared thoſe of 
/ aodicea and Tharſas free and exempt trom all Impoſitions, and by Ordi- 
nance which he cauſed to be proclaimed, diſcharged from ſervitude all the 
Thracians had been ſold. The Athenians coming to wait upon him, he 
gave them firſt 7720, then Ein, ono, Zea, Sciatha and Pararetha, Af. 
ter which paſſing through Phrygia, Myſia, Galatia, Cappagocia, Cilicia, 
the Lower Syria and Paleſtine, he charged them with great Impoſitions, 
'To whatever place he came he took cognifance of all difterences between 
the Citics and the Kings. * As in Cappadocia between Syſinnus and Ariara- 
thes, where he adjudged the Kingdom to Hſirzus for his Mother Glaphyra's 
ſake, who was very beautiful. And.in $yr;4, whence he expelled all the 
Tyrants who had ſet themſelves up in every City. 


Being in Cilicia, Cleopatra came to him, towhom having complained, 
that ſhe had not aſſiſted Ceſar, {he made no other excuſe, but that at the be- 
ginning of the War ſhe had ſent four Legions to Dolobella, that afterwards 
having fitted out a Fleet, ſhe was prevented by Tempelſts, and the ſudden 
death of that young Conſul. That though: C:f/ius had twice with threats 
demanded .her aſhiſtance, ſhe had refuſed it. That when they were upon 
the Ionian Sea, ſhe was her {elf embarqued upon a magniticent Fleet, to 
come and joyh with them, without any conſideration either of Caſ/izs or 
Murcus's Naval Power, but that bad weather and other loſſes with her own 
ſickneſs had made her return into Zzypr, where ſhe received news of the 
Victory. Here zthony,* wounded 1n the very ſoul by the charms of this 
Queen, became as fooliſhly in love as if he had been a young Man, though 
he were now above forty years of age. True it 1s, he is reported to have 
always had a natural inclination for this paſſion, and that formerly when 
ſhe was but a child he conceived a love for her, having ſecn her at Alexan- 
aria,, when he ſerved under Gabinins as General of the Horle. Anthony 
therefore all upon a ſudden neglecting the care of his Aﬀairs, Cleopatra di- 
{poſed of all things at her pleaſure, without conſidering either reaſon or 


juſtice, infomuch that ſive her Siſter having taken Sanctuary at /iletwmn 


in the Temple of Diazz Zeucophryna, Arthony lent ſome thither who ſlew 
her, and commanded the Tyrians to deliver up to Cleopatra, Serapion Go- 
vernour of Cyprus, who was fled into the SanCtuary at Zyre, becauſe he had 
taken part with Cafſms.; and gave the ſame order to the Aradians, touch- 
ing another who had fled for refuge into their City, becauſe the Brother of 


Cleopatra, overcome by Ceſar in a Naval Engagement on the Nile, being 
{een 
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ſeenno more, this unhappy Man had told the Aradians, that he was Prole- 
»y ; andat laſt ordered the Epheſians to bring before him Jegabyzes the 
igh Prieſt of Diana, becauſe he had received 4ſinoe as a Queen ; but the 
Epheſians having beſought Cleopatra in his behalf,ſhe pardoned him, ,Thus 
in a ſhort time might a-ſtrange change be perceived in Authony'sIpirit; 
cauſed by that paſſion which was the beginning and end of all thoſe miſe- 
ries afterwards befel him: - for after Cleopatra's return to Zoypr he ſent his 
Horſe to Palmyra a or _ the Euphrates, toſackit ; his pretence for 
doing it being very light, for he. couldaccuſe the Inhabitants of nothing, 
butthat being fituated between the Dominion of the Romans and that of 
the Parthians, they ſtrove to accommodate themſelves the beſt they could 
with one and tother ;. and indeed it was a City of Trade, through which 
were tranſported from Perſia to Rome all the commodities of /zd:a and 4 
rabia, but his main deſign was to enrich his Cavalry. The Palmyriansfore- 
ſeeing it, had cauſed all they had of value to be carried to the other fide of 
the River, on the Banks of which they planted good Archers to defend the 
approach, ( for there are the beſt Archers of the world.) ſo the Cavalry 
finding nota perſon in the City, returned without drawing their Swords, or 
making. any purchaſe. The Parthian War which happenied ſoon after, 
ſeems trom hence to have taken its birth, many of the Tyrants of Syria be- 
ing retired with them: for Sr till the time of 2nttochus the Pious, and 
his Son of the ſame name, had been governed by Kings of the race of Se- 
lencns Nicator ( as we have already ſaid, writing the Aﬀairs of Syria) but 
this Province being reduced by Pompey's Arms, he placed therein Scaurus 
for Governonr, to whom the Senate ſent others for Succeſſors; amo 
whom was Gabinius, who went to make War againſt the People of Mexan- 
dria: to Gabinius ſucceeded Craſſus,who was {lain by the Parthians,and after 
him Bibulus. At length after the death of C. Ceſar, during theſe troubles 
which were almoſt univerſal, there roſe upin every City Tyrants, ſupport- 


ed by the Parthians ; for after Craſſs's misfortune they had ſpread them- | 


ſelves into $ria, and had intelligence with the Tyrants, which thorny 
now forced to retire to them, whom after he had expelled, charged the 
People with Impoſts, 'and made this impertinent attempt upon the Palmyri- 
ans,he took no farther care how toappeale the troubles wherein he beheld the 
Province, and put his _—_ in Garriſon, and went to find out Cleopatra in 
Egypt, where being magnificently received, he ſpent the Winter, without 
any mark of Command, both habited and living like a private Man, whe- 
ther becauſe he was in a Country dependant on another, andin the Royal 
City, or that he might the more pleaſantly paſs away the time whilſt Win- 
ter laſted : for he baniſhed all manner of care, and diſpenſed with the Of- 
ficers, put off his uſual habit to wear a ſquare Robe after the Greek Faſhion, 
with white Attick Hoſe, ſuch as are worn by the Prieſt's of 4thens and of 
Alexandria, which they call Phecaſign,and only viſited the Temples,Schools, 
and Philoſophy Aſſemblies, holding converſation with none but the Greeks 
in ſervice of Cleopatra, for whole lake alone he had undertook this Jour- 
ney. 


Mean while, Ceſar going to Rome wzs very much diſtempered in Body, 
eſpecially at Brundyſsum, where the danger was ſo great, that a report was 
raiſed of his being dead : but at length by degrees the Diſtemper diminiſh- 
ing, he entred the City, where ſhewing Anthony's orders to thoſe who had 
charge of his Aﬀairs, they preſently ſignified to Calenus, that he ſhould de- 
liver to him the two Legions, and wrote to Sextus in Africa to ſurrender up 

the 
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the Province, which was performed.  ' After which C2/ar finding that Ze- 
pidus was not guilty of what he had been charged with, quittedto him: 4. 
fricaz-inftead of thoſe Provinces that had been taken irom him, and expoſed 
to fale what were keft of the Goods ofthe Proſcribed. But when it.came to 
the point of ſending Soldiersto Colonies,and giving them Lands,many dith- 
culties-prefetited themſelves. The Soldiers pretended they ought to give 
them the'beft Cities of all Zaly, according to the- promiſe made them be- 
fore the War.. And the Cities demanded that all Z:aly ſhould contribute to 
this'charge,' or-that others ſhould draw lots with them, and that for the 
Lands the Generals ſhould pay the purchaſe ; but there was no Money in 
the Treaſure: | There were dayly to be ſeen coming to Rome yoling and 
old;'Women and Children, who aſſembling inthe great place, or in the 
Ternples, with tears in their eyes cryed out : Thatbeing Italians, without 
having committed any fault, they weredriven fromthewr Lands, and their 
Houſes, as if it had beena conquered. Country. . The Romans had com- 
ion on them, 'and their deplorable condition drew tears from a multi- 
tude of People, | eſpecially when they conſidered that this War had not 
been undertaken for the: publick good, but to fatisfie the ambition of the 
Chiefs, who had:no' other aim'.than the ſeiſing of the Empire. . Beſides, 
they were ſenſible that rhey gave not the Soldiers therecompenſe promiſed 
after the: Vitory, .nor {cit ;rhem into! Colonies with any other intent, but 
thatthe-Commonwealth ſhould-never:more get Head again, the Llſurpers 
of the Government having ſv many People, obliged by their good turns, 
ready to take up Arms at their firſt command. C?/ar made excuſe to the 
Cities from the neceſſity conſtraining theſe things, telling them withal he 
was much afraid the Soldiers would not be ſo content neither. And indeed 
they. were not content ; for they oppreſſed their Neighbours, and took not 
only more than the Lands ſet out to them, but likewiſe the beſt they could 
pick out. And in vain did Cz/ar reprove them, or gave them other things 
to hinder them from theſe violences ; for their Generals ſtanding in need of 
them to ſecure their Dominions, they ſtood bur inlittle awe. Moreover, 
the five years of the Triumvirate drawing to an end, they ſtood incach 0- 
thers aſhſtance- for their common ſecurity, the Generals, that by the Sol- 
diers means they nught keep . their Command, and the Soldiers, that by 
their means they might keep pofleflion of what had been-given them , for 
all rheir hopes. being; thatthegrant would ſtand good fo long as the Donors 
were Maſtersof the Empire, they were.concerned toatttempt any thing for 
the maintenance of thewr:power:: wherefore Ceſar gave:many other. gifs 
to the maimed Soldiers, . borrowing for this purpoſe Money from the Tem- 
ples, which inereaſedtheaffetionof the:Soidiery to him, who found them- 
{elves obliged by his having gratified them with Cities, Land, Money and 
Houſes: - Thoſe who were' deſpoiled: of all- theſe things made great cla- 
mours, andcontinuall railed againſt him, but however they affronted him, 
he boreall to content tlie Soldiery- Pp 


Lacius Brother to Athony now Conſul, Fulvia his Wife, and Manius, 
who had the charge of his Afﬀairs in his abſence, obſerving Czſar's Con- 
duct, and to the end that all mightnot ſeemto be his doings, or the whole 
obligation be owned to him alone; -and conſequently he-have all the thanks, 
to Anthony's prejudice, uſedall the artificesipoſſible-, to delay the ſending 
the Soldiers to the Colonies, till his return out of 4s : but when 
they could not ſucceed in that deſign, becauſe of the earneſtneſs of the Ar- 
my, they required of C2ſar liberty to be themſelves the ConduQtors of -4»- 


thony's 
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thony*s Forces. By the agrrement made with C/ar he had quitted to hiri 
the employment, but they denycd it, and Fulvia going her {eif to the Head 
of the Legions with 4»thonys Children, beſought them not to ſuffer their 
General to be deprived of the Glory and ſatisfaction toteſtific his good will 
tothem : belides, zthony's reputation was very great among the Soldiery, 
and high in eſteem with all the world ; for Ce/ar being ſick at the time of 
the Battel at Philipps, all the honour of that ViQtory ſeemed due only to 
Anthony. Though Ce/ar ſaw well this was a violation of their agreement; 
yet in favour to his Aſſociate inthe Empire, he conſented, and ſo they con- 
ducted the Legions to their Colonies, lon they committed ſtrange difor- 
ders; for that Ceſar might not icem more indulgent than thoſe who con- 
duCted them, they gave them all manner of Licenſe. Many Cities neigh- 
bouring on thoſe where they had Lands ſet out , having received much in- 
jury, came to complain to Ceſar, telling him, that the Colonies were 
much more injuſt than the Proſcriptions; for they proſcribed only 
their Enemies, whereas by means of the Colonies multitudes of innocent 
perſons were ruined , Ceſar was not ignorant of the injuries done, but he 
could not remedy them, for he had no Money to pay the old Proprietors 
the purchaſe of their Lands, and he would not delay the recompence pro- 
miſed to their Forces, becauſe of the Wars they were ſtill engaged in : 
Pompey was powerful at Sea, and able to ſtarve the City by cutting off Pro- 
viſions : eAZnobarbus and Murcus were fitting out another Fleet, and ano- 
ther Army ; ſothat if Ceſar and Anthony performed not their promiſe, they 
had reaſon to fear they ſhould be but ill ſerved by their Soldiers. Add to 
which that the five years of the Triumvirate was near expired, and they 
had therefore ſtill more reaſon to gain the good will of the Army ; where- 
fore they paſſed by many things patiently, and ſcemedas if they did nor ſee 
their inſolencies ; till ſuch time that one day as Ce/ar was at the Theatre, a 
Soldier who could get no room in the place appointed for them, had the im- 
pudence to go ſeat himſelf withthe Roman Knights. The People having 
obſerved it, Ceſar gulſed him to be taken away, whereat the reſt were fo 
enraged, that when the Plays were done, gathering about Ceſar they de- 
manded their companion, becauſe not having ſeen im afterwards they 
thought him dead. The Soldicr coming in at the ſame time they imagined 
him brought out of Priſon, and though he denyed it , and told them 
the matter as it paſſed, they told him he lyed, had been ſuborned, and was 
a Traytor to betray his Comrades. Such was their infolence in the Theas 
tre, as a conſequence to which, he having appointed thema diy for their 
.meeting in the Field of Mars, for the diviſion of Lands, they were fo haſty 


that they came thitherlong before day-light. And fretting at Ceſar that he 


came not ſo ſoon as they thought fit, Vorius a Centurion freely reproving 
them,and repreſenting tothem the reſpe& they oughtto their General, who 
made them not wait out of any pride or {corn, but becauſe he was ſick, 
| they beganto rail at him, and call him flatterer, and by degrees their fur 
increaſing,proceded to affront and throw ſtones as him. He thereupon fed, 
they purſued him, he threw himſelf into the River to make his eſcape, 
but there they killed him, and drawing his Body out of the Water, brought 
it and layd it in the way by which Ceſ2r was to paſs. His Friends here- 
upon counſelled him not to go and expole himſelf to thefe Bedlams, but 
leſt abſence might more increaſe their fury, he went, and ſeeing /Vorins's 
Body, turned off by another way. There as if this had been the crime 
only of ſome particular Men, he exhorted them for the future to ſpare one 


another, made diviſioa of their Lands, permitted thoſe had done good ler- 
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vice todemand theuſualrewards, and gave them likewiſe even againſt his 
own judgment, to many that were unworthy, inſomuch that the multi. 
tude admiring his gravity, began to repent and be aſhamed, and withal to 


demand that thoſe guilty of \onius's death might be puniſhed , upon 


which he told them he knew them well, but thathe was content with their 
confeſſion and repentance, and would remit the puniſhment. Thus ha- 
ving obtained not only pardon for their fault, but likewiſe gifts and re- 
wards, they all upon a ſudden changed their anger into applauſe and accla- 
mations. Theſe two examples choſen among many others make it eyi. 
dently appear how difficult it is, to govern in ſuch times as thoſe the ſpirits 
of the Soldiery, which is occaſioned when Generals are not commiſſion- 
ed to the Command of their Armies by lawful Authority and Nomination 
as ordinarily happens in Civil Wats, and when Armies are not raiſed ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, for the ſerviceof their Country. And in reali- 
ty all thoſe People bore not Arms for the Roman People, bur for thoſe that 
had ſet themon foot, not by order of War, but by private promiſes, not 
againſt the Enemies of the State, bur to fatisfie particular animoſities, not 
againſt Strangers, but _—_— Citizens their Equals in Birth and Dignity : 
all theſe things ruined Military Diſcipline. The Soldiers conceited not they 
made War, but did ſervice to particular-perſons that would oblige them, 
and from whom they hoped fbr acknowledgments, and the Commanders 
made uſe of them as they had occaſion tor their own advantage. And 
whereas the ancient Romans never pardoned any Runaways, they now 
gave them rewards; for the Plcas were equally ſpecious, each party deem- 
ng the other Enemy tothe State, the Leadcrs themſelves making the ſame 
pretence, and all ſaying they had no cther end than the ſcryice of their 
Country. Thus the Soldiers were his, gave moſt ; as well as whole Armies 
and many illuſtrious perſons, thought they did not deſerye the name of Run- 
aways, which things cauſcd often ſhifting of ſides ; for on whatever par- 
ty they ranged themſelves, they ſtill ſerved their Country : wherefore the 
Generals that were ſenſible of this, were fain to wink ag many things, and 
confided not ſo much in the fidelty of their Soldiers, or the authority of 
the Laws, as in the power of their Largeſles, {o ordinary were tumults 
and mutinies now in Armies. 


Mean while Rome was diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions ; for Pompey hin- 
dred the bringing any by Sea, and in Z-aly they had almoſt given over Hul- 
bandry, becauſe of the continual Wars, and that little Corn there was the 
Armies conſumed. There were likewiſe committed in the Cities many 
Robberies and Violences by night, after which no inqueſt was made, be- 
cauſe they layd all upon the Soldiers ; wherefore the People ſhut up their 
Shops, and drove away the Magiftrates, as ſtanding no more in need of 
Officersor Artificers in a miſerable City, where all things were expoſed to 
Robbery and Plunder: Zxcixs a Lover of the publick wellfare, and Enemy 
to the power of the Triumvirate, which ſeemed to laſt beyond the time 
preſcribed by its eſtabliſhment, had often ſharp words with C#/ar ; and 
when the old Proprietors of Lands came to complain to the Magiſtrates of 
the oppreſſion of the Soldiery, he alone would hear their complaints, and 
promile them his proteQtion, and they on the other ſide engaged them- 
{elves toſerve him in what ever he would employ them. This gave occa- 
fion to Anthony's Soldiers, and toCeſzr himſelf, to reproach him that he bu- 
fied himſelf againſt his Brother, and to give advice to Fulvia to have a care 


of kindling an unſeaſonable War. Notwithſtanding which 1Zanizs i 
lictoully 
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liciouſly cunning, having buzzcd in her ears, that as long as /rz/y was in 
neace her Husband would ſtay with Clcopatra,. but if once there were War 
would preſently come away, ſhe ſuffered her ſelf to be perſwaded, and 
out of her womanly paſſion obliged Zxcins to ſeek ſome occaſion of a 
Rupture. To which ctteCt Ceſar being gone to ſettle the reitof the Colo- 
nies, ſhe ſentalong Anthony's Children together with Zxcizs, that it might 
not be thought he alone had the authority. And he happening to com- 
mand ſome part of his Cavalry to march ſpeedily to the Sea Coalt of the 
Brutians, leſt Pompey ſhould plunder them, Z»cizs either fearing or dif: 
ſembling thathe was afraid theſe Horle were drawn off againſt him and his 
Nephews, fled forthwith to 4zthozy's Colomes, deliring of them Guards 
for his ſecurity, accuſing Ceſar of infidelity towards their General : Cefar 
on the contrary lent to tell them that there was no ſhadow of change in the 
Friendſhip betwixt them and 42thozy, but that Zucis loughta pretence to 
make them arm againlt each other, becauſe he was an Enemy to the Tri- 
umvirate in the maintenance of whoſe power the Soldiery were to be con- 
cerned, it they would not be driven from their Colonics, and that for his 
Horle they were {till in the Country of the Brutians executing his orders. 
The principal Officers of A»t»o»y's Army underſtanding well all theſe 
things met together at Zheana with Ceſar, where a Treaty was made on 
theſe conditions : That the Trumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Confuls in the 
Government of the Common-wealth ; that they {hould give Lands only to 
thoſe had ſerved at Philipp: : that Ynthorny's Forces in Zta/y ſhould as well as 
C2ſar's have a ſhare of the Proſcripts Money, and in the produce of the fale 
| lately made of their Goods : that for the future no one {ſhould conſtrain 
them to ſerve out of 7taly, except two Legions which Ceſar might employ 
in the Expedition againſt Pompey : that thole Ceſar ſhould ſend to Spain 
might paſs the pes without being impeded by {inins Pollzo, and that 
Zncins (\tisfied with theſe conditions ihould diſmils his Guards, and follow 
the funQtions of his authority with all ſecurity. Theſe Articles being a- 
greed upon by the Officers of zthoxy's Army, there were but two of them 
executed, and Sal/vidiennss paſled the Apes in {pite of thoſe would have hin- 
dred him : infomuch that the performance of the reſt being delayed, Z#- 
cius retircd to Preneſte, ſaying, that having no Guards, he was afraid of 
Ceſar, who was always accompanied with Soldiers, becauſe of his quality 
of Triumvir. Elvis likewiſe fled for retuge to Zepidzs, out of fear, as 
ſhe ſaid, for her Children, and ſhe had a better opinion of him than of Ce- 
ſar. However it were, both one and the other wrote to £42thozy, and ſome 
of their Friends who could lay open all the Aﬀair carried the Letters, of 
whichT could not find theCopies,though Thave made a curious ſearch. Things 
ſtanding in this poſture, the principal Officers of both Armies met together 
to terminate the differences yet between their Generals by «n equitable 
judgment, reſalved to force to a compliance thole that would not ſubmit, 
ad they invited Zxcius his Friends to joyn with them ; upon their refuſal, 
Ceſar to render them odious, began to vent his complaints in all places as 
well to the Officers of the Armies, as the principal Citizens, which occa- 
fioned a great many perſons to go from the City to Zucirs, to beſcech him 
to have compaſſion of 7taly, almoſt ruined by Civil Wars, and to make 
choice of ſome, who, with them, or with the Officers might endeavour an 
accommodation. Lxcins had both a reſpect for them and the marter 
whereof they ſpoke. But Aanins anſwered fiercely , that whilſt 4n- 
thony amuſed himſelf to raiſe Money among Strangers , Ceſar .— 
his cringing and flexibility ſecured to —_— all the Militia, and : [ 
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vice todemand the uſual rewards, and gave them likewiſe even againſt his 

own judgment, to many that were unworthy, infomuch that the multi. 

tude admiring his gravity, began to repent and be aſhamed, and withal to 

demand that thoſe guilty of /Voni»s's death might be puniſhed , upon 

which he told them he knew them well, but that he was content with their 

confeſſion and repentance, and would remit the puniſhment. Thus ha- 

ving obtained not only pardon tor their fault, but likewiſe gifts and re- 

wards, they all upon a ſudden changed their anger into applauſe and accla- 

mations. Theſe two examples choſen among many others make it eyi. 

dently appear how difficult it 1s, to govern in ſuch times as thole the ſpirits 

of the Soldiery, which is occaſioned when Generals are not commiſſion- 

ed to the Command of their Armies by lawful Authority and Nomination 

as ordinarily happens in Civil Wats, and when Armies are not raiſed ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, for the ſerviceof their Country. And in reali- 

ty all thoſe People bore not Arms for the Roman People, bur for thoſe that 
had ſet themon foot, not by order of War, but by private promiſes, not 
againſt the Enemies of the State, bur to fatisfie particular animoſities, not 
againſt Strangers, but againſt Citizens their Equals in Birth and Dignity : 
all theſe things ruined Military Diſcipline. The Soldiers conceited not they 
made War, but did ſervice to particular perſons that would oblige them, 
and from whom they hoped fbr acknowledgments, and the Commanders 
made uſe of them as they had occaſion tor their own advantage. And 
whereas the ancient Romans never pardoned any Runaways, they now 
gave them rewards; for the Plcas were equally ſpecious, each party deem- 
ing the other Enemy tothe State, the Leadcrs themſelves making the ſame 
pretence, and all ſaying they had no cther end than the ſervice of their 
Country. Thus the Soldiers were his, gave moſt ; as well as whole Armies 
and many illuſtrious perſons, thought they did not deſerye the name of Run- 
aways, which things cauſcd often ſhitting of ſides ; for on whar ever par- 
ty they ranged themſelves, they ſtill ſerved their Country : wherefore the 
Generals that were ſenſible of this, were fain to wink ag many things, and 
confided not ſo much in the fidelty of their Soldiers, or the authority of 
the Laws, as in the power of their Largeiles, fo ordinary were tumulrs 
and mutinies now.in Armies. 


Mean while Rome was diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions ; for Pompey hin- 
dred the bringing any by Sea, and in /-a/y they had almoſt given over Hul- 
bandry, becaule of the continual Wars, and that little Corn there was the 
Armies conſumed. There were likewiſe committed in the Cities many 
Robberies and Violences by night, after which no inqueſt was made, be- 
cauſe they layd all upon the Soldiers ; wherefore the People ſhut up their 
Shops, and drove away the Magiftrates, as ſtanding no more in need of 
Officers or Artificers in a miſerable City, where all things were expoſed to 
Robbery and Plunder: Zxcias a Lover of the publick wellfare, and Enemy 
to the power of the Triumvirate, which ſeemed to laſt beyond the time 
preſcribed by its eſtabliſhment, had often ſharp words with Car ; and 
when the old Proprietors of Lands came to complain to the Magiſtrates of 
the oppreſſion of the Soldiery, he alone would hear their complaints, and 
promiſe them his proteQtion, and they on the other ſide engaged them- 
{elves toſerve him in what ever he would employ them. This gave occa- 
fion to Lthony's Soldiers, and to Ceſar himfelf, to reproach him that he bu- 
fied himſelf againſt his Brother, and to give advice to Fulvia to have a care 


of kindling an unſeaſonable War. Notwithſtanding which 1Zarins ws 
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liciouſly cunning, having buzzxzd in her cars, that as long as /:/-was in 
neace her Husband would ſtay with Clcopatra,. but if once there were War 
would preſently come away, ſhe ſuffered her elf to be perſwaded, and 
out of her womanly paſſion obliged Zcins to ſeek ſome occaſion of a 
Rupture. To which ctteCt Ceſar being gone to ſettle the reit of the Colo- 
nies, ſhe ſentalong 2thopy's Children together with Zxcis, that it might 
not be thought he alone had the authority. And he happening to com- 
mand ſome part of his Cavalry to march ſpeedily to the Sea Coalt of the 
Brutians, left Pompey ſhould plunder them, Zcizs either fearing or dif: 
ſembling thathe was afraid theſe Horle were drawn off againſt him and his 
Nephews, fled forthwith to Azthozy's Colonies, detiring of them Guards 
for his ſecurity, accuſing Ceſar of infidelity towards their General: Ceſar 
on the contrary {ent to tell them that there was no ſhadow of change in the 
Friendſhip betwixt them and 42thozy, but that Zucizs loughta vrerence to 
make them arm againlt each other, becauſe he was an Enemy to the Tri- 
umvirate in the maintenance of whoſe power the Soldiery were to be con- 
cerned, it they would not be driven from their Colonics, and that for his 
Horle they were (till in the Country of the Brutians executing his orders. 
The principal Officers of A»t5ozy's Army underſtanding well all theſe 
things met together at 7heanz with Ceſar, where a Treaty was made on 
theſe conditions : Thatthe Triumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Confuls in the 
Government of the Common-wealth ; that they ihould give Lands only to 
thoſe had ſerved at Philippi : that Ynthony's Forces in Za/y ſhould as well as 
Czſar's have a ſhare of the Proſcripts Money, and in the produce of the fale 
| lately made of their Goods : that for the future no one {hould conftrain 
them to ſerve out of Ztaly, except two Legions which Ceſar might employ 
in the Expedition againſt Pompey : that thoſe Ceſar ſhould ſend to Spain 
might _ the Apes without being impeded by ſinins Pollo, and that 
Zucins \atisfied with theſe conditions [hould diſmils his Guards, and follow 
the funQtions of his authority with all ſecurity. Theſe Articles being a- 
greed upon by the Officers of 2thoxy's Army, there were but two of them 
executed, and Salvidienss paſled the Apes in fpite of thoſe would have hin- 
dred him : infomuch that the performance of the reſt being delayed, Z#- 
cius retired to Preneſte, laying, that having no Guards, he was afraid 0 
Ceſar, who was always accompanied with Soldiers, becauſe of his quality 
of Triumvir. Fulvia likewiſe fled for retuge to Zepidzs, out of fear, as 
ſhe ſaid, for her Children, and ſhe had a better opinion of him than of Ce- 
ſar. However it were, both one and the other wrote to 4zthozzy, and ſome 
of their Friends who could lay open all the Afﬀair carried the Letters, of 
which could not find theCopies,though Ihave made a curious ſearch. Things 
ſtanding in this poſture, the principal Officers of both Armies met together 
to terminate the differences yet between their Generals by «n equitable 
judgment, reſalved to force to a compliance thoſe that would not ſubmit, 
7 they invited Zxcius his Friends to joyn with them ; upon their retuſal, 
Ceſar to render them odious, began to vent his complaints in all places as 
well to the Officers of the Armies, as the principal Citizens, which occa- 
fioned a great many perſons to go from the City to Zcins, to belcech him 
to have compaſſion of 7taly, almoſt ruined by Civil Wars, and to make 
choice of ſome, who, with them, or with the Officers might endeavour an 
accommodation. LZxcins had both a reſpect for them and the marter 
whereof they ſpoke. But AZanins anſwered fiercely , that whilſt -2»- 
thony amuſed himſelf to raiſe Money among Strangers , Cefar b 
his cringing and flexibility ſecured to —_— all the Militia, and - 
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the ſtrong places of Ztaly. That to this purpoſe, to the damage of Antho- 
»y, to whom Gaul appertained, he had enfranchiſed it, and that in- 
ſtead of eighteen Cities defigned to reward the Veterans, he had granted 
them almoſt all Zraly, and that whereas Lands were due only to twenty 
cight Legions that had ſerved, he had given to tour and thirty , that he 
had taken Money out of the Temples, which had never before been done 
whatever Famine were in the City, and that on pretence of a War againſt 
Pompey, but indeed to gain himſelf Soldiers to employ againſt Anthony : 
beſides he had appraiſed the Proſcripts Goods at ſuch low rates, that it was 
rather giving than ſelling them : wheretore it he really deſired peace, he 
ought firſt to give an account of what he had done, and donothing for the 
future but what ſhould be reſolved upon common deliberation. Thus 2a. 
zins by this arrogant anſwer would have had Czſzr no more to have the ar- 
bitrement of any thing,but that the agreement made between him and 4z- 
thony (by which each had an abſolute power in things whereof he took 
charge, and what one did the other was to approve ) {ſhould be utterly 
void. Wherefore Ceſar {ceing they were abſolutely determined for War, 
began to prepare likewiſe. 'T'wo Legions that were 1n the City of Anconz 
having advice hereof, they having formerly belonged to Ceſar, and ſince 
to Anthony, and having ſtill reſpect for both, ſent Deputies to Rome to en- 
treatthem to conſent to an Accommodation : whereupon Ceſar anſwering 
that he had nodeſign againſt Azthoxy, but that Zacivs wauld make War 
upon him, the Deputies and Officers of Azthony's Forces joyned together, 
deputed ſome- to Zxcizs, to perſwade him to admit of a determination of 
the Differences between Ceſar and him , by the way of Juſtice, letting 
him know, that if he would not ſubmit, they would take the matter into 
their own hands. After having obtained of Zucius what they deſired, the 
Cityof Gahes was made choice of for the meeting, being the half way be- 
twixt Rome and Preneſte, where Benches were let up for the Judges, and 
two Tribunals, from whence to plead Cauſes: Czefar who came tirſt had 
ſent ſome Horſe on the way which Zucius was to come, to diſcover if there 
were no Ambuſh ; theſe met with ſome of 2thony's Horke which Zncius 
had likewiſe ſent to ſcout before, and flew ſome of them : Zacins retreat- 
ed thereupon for fear (as he ſaid) of Ambuſhes, and never afterwards 
notwithſtanding all the prayers of »thony's Officers, and all their aſſu- 
rancesto be his {afe conduQt, would return, 1o that thoſe wholaboured for 
Peace, not ſucceeding, it came toan open War, and they began already to 
tear one another in pieces by bloody Declarations. Zxcins's Forces were 
compoſed of four Legions he had raiſed when he entred into the Conſulate, - 
beſides the eleven Legions of Anthony's commanded by Calerus, and all 
thoſe were in /aly :' and Ceſar had four Legions at Capaa and his Pretorian 
Cohorts with ſix Legions Sa{vidienus brought him from S.4iz. For Mo- 
ney, Anthony's Provinces where there was no War, turniſhed Zacins g 
and Ceſar drew from all nis except Sardinia, at preſent engaged in War, 
and borrowed from all the Temples with promile to pay the intereſt, till he 
reſtored it to the Temple of the Capitol in Rome, at Antium, at Lavinia, 
* Of Arycl- at the * Foreſt, and at 7ibwr, in all which Temples. there are to this day 
2, where was ſtore of conſecrated Treaſure. 
the Nymph | 
Rgetia. , Norwearall things quiet out of /a/y, for Pompey's Force and Reputatt- 
VI. on was much increaſed by the Procripts, the old Inhabitants of the Colo- 
| nies, and even by this breach with Zxcizs ; for all thoſe who either feared 
their own ſatety, or were deſpoiled of their goods, or had any diſlike mn 
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the preſent ſtate of Aﬀeirs, flocked in to him ; beſides a great number of 
Youth, who ſought their Fortune by War, and thought it indifferent to en- 
gage under one or another General, fince they were all Romans came in 
to him, as judging his cauſe the more juſt : Beſides he was grown rich with 
Prizes taken at Sea, and had ſtore of Shipping with all things neceſſary ; 
Murcus likewiſe had brought him two Legions with fourſcore Ships, and 
there was coming to him another Army trom Cephaloziz, which makes 
ſome think that it he had now invaded /taly, he might eaſily have become 
Mafter of it, oppreſſed, as it was, with Famine, and rent i pieces with 
Inteſtine Diviſions : but Pompey by an inexculable imprudence choſe rather 
todefend himſelf, than affail others, which proved in the end his own loſs. 
As for what happened in Africa, Sextus, Lieutenant to Anthony, accord- 
ing to Lxcius Command, had delivered up his Army to F420, Ceſar's 
Lieutenant, afterwards having received Orders again to withdraw it ; up- 
on #agio's refuſal to return it, he declared War againſt him, and having 
raiſed conſiderable Forces of disbanded Soldiers and Africans , with ſuck 
aſſiſtance as he had from the Kings of that Country, goes to charge the 
Enemy, cuts in pieces the two Wingsof his Army, and makes himſelf 
Maſter of his Camp ; ſo that Fag-o deſpairing, and thinking he was be- 
trayed, {lew himſelf. Thus Sextus repoſſetled himſelf of both the Pro- 
vinces of 4frice, and Bocchns, King of the Moors, by Zxc:ixs perſwaſion 
went to make War againſt Carinas, who commanded in Spatz for Ceſar. 
On the other ſide eAfnobarbus, with ſeventy Ships, two Legions, a great 
number of Archers and Slingers, ſome light armed Infantry, and Gladia- 
tors, cruiling on the Ionian Sea, waſted all thoſe Coaſts that acknow- 
ledged the Triumvirate ; and coming nigh to Brunduſuum, took part of Ce- 
ſar's Galley's, burnt others, and having forced the Inhabitants to ſhut 
themſelves up within their Wall, ſpoiled their Country. Ceſar ſent thi- 
ther one Legion, and commanded Sz/vidienus to haſten out of Spain, 
whilſt both perſons laboured to raiſe men in /taly, where there happened 
ſome fights, ſome skirmiſhes, and many ſurpriſes. The people had a 
far greater inclination for Lucins's, then for the adverſe party, becauſe the 
made War againſt the new Colonies, and not only the Cities , whoſe 
Lands they had divided to the Soldiers, declared for him ; but likewiſe all 
Traly, who feared the like oppreiſion; 1o thoſe that Ceſar had ſent to bor- 
row the conſecrated Mony, being driven out of the Cities, and ſome of 
them ſlain, the Inhabitants became Maſters of their Walls, and declared 
for Zxcins, But if thele took his part, the new Poſleſſors of Lands ſided 
with Ceſar, as if both one and the other had only regarded their proper 
intereſts. Afﬀairs ſtanding thus, Ceſar aſſembled in the Palace the Se- 
nate and Roman Knights, and thus ſpoke to them. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Know 7 am contemn'd by Lucius party, as weak end infirm ; and 7 know 
that contempt will increaſe upon this my conventins you ; but 7 am yet aſ- 
fared I have a ſtrong and powerful Army , as well that which Lucius wrongs 
by detaining from them their due rewards, as the other which fiabts under my 
Command ; nor is there any thino wauting to me, but good will , for 7 cannot 


eaſily reſolve on a Civil Yar, unleſs conſtrained , or deſire to engage thoſe Ci 
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tizens, remaining to deſtroy each other ; bat eſpecially, 7 delight not in a JV ax 
like this, which is not to be in Thrace or Macedon, but in the very heart of 
Italy , 4nd which muſt occaſion infinite miſcries , though no man were to be 
ſtain, wherefore I have hitherto temporized, and do now proteſt, that T neither 
complain of Anthony, zor have given him cauſe to complain of me : *7is 
your intereſt, and you ought to let Lucius and his Counſellors know they ar: 
in the wrong, and let me intreat you to reconcile us together. If they will not 
believe you, but continue obſtinate, they (hall ſoon find my delay was an «fect 
of my prudence, and not of my fear, and you may bear witneſs for me to An- 
thony, that 7 am forced to what 7 do, by the inſolence of Lucius. 


Ceſar having faid theſe words , they ſent forthwith to Zcizs to Pre- 
eſte, who made them no anſwer, but that blows had alrcady been ſtruck 
on both ſides, and that Ceſar deceived them, having already ſent a Legi- 
on to. Bruaduſium, to hinder Avthoxy's landing, belides Maznins ſhowed 
them a Letter from Azthozy, whether true or forged is uncertain, com- 
manding them to defend his Authority by Arms, whereupon the Depu- 
ties of the Senate demanding, if any had invaded Anthony's ; for if fo they 
would make them do reaſon by ways of Juſtice. AZanins thereupon pro- 
poſed meny other things, {o they went away withour doing any thing ; 
yet they went not together to return Ceſar any anſwer of their Legation, 
whether they had given him an account of it privately, or that they were 
aſhamed, or tor ſome other reaſon. 


Thus War being declared, Czſar took the Field, leaving Zepidus with 
two Legions for guard of the City, at which time many perſons of qua- 
lity declared their diſlike of the Triumvirs , by going over to Zac/as. 
Now what paſſed moſt conſiderable in this War was thus : Two of Zu- 
cius his Legions quartered at Aba mutined, and having turned away their 
Officers, were upon the very point of revolting , when both Zxcius and 
Ceſar were upon their way thither ; Zxcizs got there firſt, and by the 
force of Money and Promiles, kept them in their Duty. After which, as 
Firmins brought him another Army, Ceſar tell upon his Rear-guard, and 
forced Firmizs to an Eminence, from whence eſcaping the next night 
into a City of his faCtion, called Sextia ; Ceſar would not purſue him, tor 
fear of an Ambuſh, but on the morrow beſieged the place and the Army. 
On the other ſide Z»cins having a deſign upon Rowe, ſent before three 
Regiments, who with wondertul diligence entred the City privately by 
night, himſelf followed with the flower of his Horle and the Gladiators , 
and was received by Nonins, who having that day the guard of the Gate, 
with all his Soldiers ſubmitted to him, and Zep/q4us went out to meet with 
Ceſar ; Lucius thus centred the City, aſſembled the people, and told them 
that Anthony and Zepidus ſhould in few days give an account of the vio- 
lences committed in their Magiſtracy , and that Zzthony was diſpoſed to 
quit that unlawful power, to accept of the Conſulate, that is to ſay, a 
Dignity eſtabliſhed by their Anceſtors, inſtead of a tyrannical Dominion. 
Theſe words were received with the univerſal joy of the people , who 
already imagining the Triumvirate aboliſhed , made acclamations to /«- 
cixs, giving him the Title of Emperour. Soon after he left the City to 
march againſt Ceſar, paſſing by his Brother's Colonies, where he raiſed a- 
nother Body' of an Army, and fortified all the Cities he found afteCtionate 
to his Party : but Barbarius Quelſtoy to Anthony being returned upon ſome 

difference 
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difference he had with his General, told all Men, that he was mightily in- 
cenſed againſt thoſe made War upon Ceſar, to the ruine of their common 
power, which made many that diſcovered not Barbarius's deceit, deſert Zu- 
cius, and joyn with Ceſar. Zaciusthen marched to meet with Salvidienus, 
who was coming with an Army of Gauls to Ceſar, followed in the rear by 
Alſinius and Yentidins, two of Anthony's Lieutenants ; fo thathe could not 
well paſs farther, when 4rippa, one of Ceſar's beſt Friends, fearing leſt 
Satvidienus ſhould be incloſed, went and ſeiſed upon * Zſabria, from 
whence Zucins drew great Succors, thinking thereby to oblige Zucius to 
turn his Arms upon him, and quit his deſign upon Sa/vidienus, who would 
not fail to follow him in the rear, nor was he deceived in his imagination : 
Lucius therefore fruſtrated in his hopes, would willingly haye joyned with 
Aſinins and Ventidins, but Azrippa and Salvidienus lying on each ſide him, 
ſorely annoyed him, and had given good order for guarding the Straits ; 
When he ſaw himſelf engaged inthis manner, not daring to venture a Bat- 
tel, he retired nighto Per»giaa ſtrong City, where he encamped, ſtaying 
for Yentidins. Aerippa, Salvidienus and Ceſar himſelf coming in at the ſame 
time, with the three Armies there beſieged him, Ceſar Levins {peedily 
drawn together all his Forces,. that Zuci#s who was the Head of the War 
might not eſcape him. He ſent likewiſe ſome Forces towards A4nizs and 
Yentidins to retard their march, though they made no great haſte, for they 
approved not of this War, and did not well know 4zthony's mind ; beſides 
there was jealouſie between them, and being of equal Dignity each was 
ambitious of the ſole Command of the Army. Mean while, Zxcizs thus 
beſieged durſt not hazarda Battel, being the weaker both in number and 
quality of Soldiers, his Army conſiſting for the moſt part of new raiſed 
* Forces, nor durſt he take the Field, or adventure a Retreat, being on all 
ſides ſo belayd ; wherefore he ſent Manins to Pentidins and Aſinins to 
haſten them to come to his relief, and gave order to 7 tinnius to go with 
four thouſand Horſe to waſte the Country under C2/ar's proteCtion, that he 
might oblige him to raiſe his Siege, whilſt he ſhut himſelf up in Perugiz, 
reſolved -it he were forced to it to ſpend the Winter there, or at leaſt {6 
much time till /ertidins came up to him with the other Army, but Ceſar 
preſently {et his Men to work on the Circumvallation, which he was forced 
to make ſix and fifty Furlongs 1n circuit, becauſe of the Hills, anfong which 
the City is ſeated, from whence he drew two Lines down to the 77b-7 to 
hinder any thing from being brought to the City. Zucius on his part cau- 
ſed the foot of the Hills to be fortified with Trench and Paliſado like to the 
Circumvallation, whilſt Fulvia ſent freſh diſpatches to Ventidias, Alinins , 
Ateius and Calenus to haſten them with all ſpeed to his relief, and withal 
raiſed a new Army, which ſhe ſent to him under the Command of Pl/ax- 
cus, who meeting with one of Cejar's Legions on their March to the City, 
cut them in pieces. As for Yextidius and Aſinzins doubtful of Anthony's 
mind they temporized,and yet preſſed to it by Fu/via,they began to march 
on and to come to diſengage Zacins,Ceſar together with Azrippa preſently (et 
forward to meet them, after having placed a very good Guard before Pe- 
ru94a, but they not being able tojoyn Plancnus, or put themſelves into a con- 
dition to fight, retired one to Ravenna, the other to Rmmini, and Plancus to 
Spoleto; and Ceſar having left a part of his Forces to hinder their con- 
junQtion, returned to the Siegeat Perugia, There he with all poſiible dili- 
gence cauſed to be madea double Ditch of thirty Foot wide, andas many 
deep, on which he raiſed a Rampire, with fifteen hundred Towers of 


Wood, ſixty Feet diſtant one from the other, with ſtore of Redoubts, _ 
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lings neceſſary for defence as well againſt the Beſieged, as thoſe thar 


' all thing 


would force his Lines; this was not done without frequent Sallies, and ma- 
ny Engagements, wherein Ceſar's Light-armed Foot did wonders in lancing 
their Javelings ; but when Zxcius's Gladiators could come toa cloſe Fight 
with them, they made a great ſlaughter. The work being brought to per- 
feftion, the Beſieged began to be afflicted with Famine, which augment- 
e&d from day to day, for neither Z»cius nor the Inhabitants had made any 
Proviſion of Viftuals, which coming to Ceſar's knowledge, he cauſed the 
Lines tobe guarded with double care and diligence. Now on the Eve of 
New-years-day, being a ſolemn Feſtival, Zx«us, imagining they would not | 
have ſo much care of the Watch as ordinarily, went and ſtormed the Gate 
of their Trenches, belicving, that by opening this paſſage, he might gain 
anentrance into the City for thoſe other Forces he had in divers Quarters. 
But the Legion then upon the Guard preſently running in, and Ceſar him- 
ſelf with the Pretorian Cohorts, Zxc:us after a long Fight reſolutely main- 
tained; was forced to a Retreat: andthis happened at the ſame time that at 
Rome, where they had layed in ſtores of Corn for Proviſion for the Sol- 
diers, the People deteſting both the Wars and the Vittories, ran to all the 
Magazines, and pillaged them of allthe Corn. After this Zextidius and 
thoſ: with him judging it ſhameful for them not to relieve Zxcius, periſh- 
ing with Famine, ſet forward totheir aſſiſtance, and at firſt oyer-run thoſe 
Forces which Cefar had left to oppoſe their Deſigns, but 4erippaand Salvi- 
dienus coming in with a greater power, they were fearful of being ſur- 
rounded, and ſo turned off to Fu/cinia, alittle City about one hundred and 
ſixty Furlongs from Perugia,» where 4;r:ippa having beſiegedthem, they 
gave Zucins notice of there being there, by great Fires which they kindled 
inthe Night time, Yentidins and Aſinivs were of the mind to ſally out and | 
fight : Plaxcus on the contrary ſaid they had better ſtay a while, tor fear of 
engaging themſelves between 4zrippa and Ceſar; 1o the Beficged in Peru- 
gia, who had rejoyced at the firſtſight of the Fires, ſeeing their Compani- 
ons came not, imagined they had met with ſome obſtacle, but when the 
Fires were quite extin&, then they believed them abſolutely defeated, 
whereupon Zxcizs oppreſſed with Famine, would once more attempt an 
Aſſault by pight, and from the firſt Watchtill it was I:ght did all he could 
to force the Lines, but being every where repulſed, he retreated into Peru- 
gia, where having taken an exaQt account of the Proviſion remaining, he 
forbade giving any to the Slaves, whom yet he ſet Guards over, leſtfly- 
ing to the Enemy they ſhould betray the extremities of the Garriſon ; ſo 
that whole Tropps of thoſe poor wretches might be ſeen walk ſtaggering 
through the City, and as far asthe Rampire, eating Graſs, or green Leaves, 
or whatſoever they could find; and when they were dead, Z»cius cauſed 
them to be interred very deep, leſt if he ſhould have burnt them, the Ene- 
my ſhould have knowledge of it, or letting them lie, they ſhould putrefie, 
and by their corrupt ſtenchengender the Plague. But when there appear- 
ednoend either of Famine or Funerals, the Soldiers quite wearied out, de- 
fired Zucius they might once more attempt the Enemies Trenches, promi- 

ling themſelves this time to carry them, he approved their reſolution, and 

told them : 7 our laſt Aſſault we fought not G ſtoutly as the preſent occaſion 
and our neceſſity did require: now we have no other way but either to yield, or 
if that ſeem worſe than dying, to feb it cut to the death. All of them cou- 

rageoully accepting of theſe conditions, they belought him to lead them on 

in open day, that if there were any Cowards among them the night might 


not keep them from being known. Lins made his Sally abour _ of 
ay, 
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day with a great quantity of Tron Inſtruments, many kind of Ladders, 
Tools of all ſorts to fill up the Trenches, with portable Towers to lay 
Bridgesover-to the Walls, all kind of miſſile Arms, with Stones and Bun- 
dles of Ofiers or Wattles to throw upon the Stakes. They then began the 
Aſſault with fuch fury, that they preſently filled up the Ditch, ralſed the 
Paliſade, and gained the Foot of the Wall, which ſome laboured tg under- 
mine, and others brought Ladders to ſcale, others drew cloſe up their Tow- 
ers with a wonderful contempt of their lives, though there tell upon them 
Showers of Stones, of Darts, and of Leaden Bullets. They aſfaulted the 
Lines in ſeveral places at once, 1o that the __— liftratted, could not 
vigorouſly apply. themſelves to the defence of all : whereby it hap- 
ed inone place Zucius's Men having brought up a Tower, had caft their 
Planks upon the Wall, where, though fighting in extreme danger, as be- 
ing galled both in Front and Flank by the Enemies miſfile Arms, they ag 
length forced their way, and ſome of them gained the Wall, followed pell 
mell by others; and poſſibly their deſpair had met with a happy ſucceſs, if 
the Enemy, knowing there were not many of theſe Machines, had not op- 
poſed the molt valiant of Ceſar's Soldiers, to theſe weak and tired Men, 
who ſoon tumbled them down the Walls, and having broken in pieces their 
Machine with contempt, wounded them from above: yet with broken 
Arms and wounded Bodies, their very voices almoſt failing them, they 
ſtill reſolutely ſtood to it ; bur when they ſaw the Bodies of thoſe who had 
been ſlain upon the Wall ſtripped and thrown after them, the contumely, 
ſeemed unſufferable, and they ſtood like Men ſtruck dumb, or like Wreſt- 
lersat the Gymnick Games that would breath themſelves a while : ſo that 
 Lacins ſeeing them in this condition, took compaſſion on them, and ſound- 
ed a Retreat. However, when Ce/ar's Soldiers, joyful for their ſucceſs, 
made a great noiſe with their Arms 2s a mark of Victory, they reentred 
with fury, and bringing out Ladders ( for they had no more Towers ) in 
a deſperate mood attempted to ſcale the Wall, but all in vain, 2nd indeed 
it was impoſſible ; wherefore Zxc/u5 running about to all places, beſought 
them not to caſt themſelves away, and brought them off weeping, and 
much againſt their wills. Afeer this fierce Aſſault, Ceſar, to prevent the 
Enemics from making the like upon his Trenches, lined his Walls with 
Courts of Guard, giving order that atthe firſt ſignal they ſhould mount the 
Rampire, ſome in one place, and ſome in others: andthis they did conti- 
nually, though none aſſailed them, with deſign to exerciſe the Soldiers, 


and ſtrike terrour into the Enemy. 


Mean while Zxcius's Soldiers began to be quite out of heart, and to neg- 
Ie& their Guards, as it often happens after ſuch'unfortunate repullſes; and 
many, not only of the Soldiers, but Officers went and ſubmitted themſelves 
to Ceſar. Lucius himſelf, touched with pity to ſee ſo many Men fo miler- 
ably ending their lives, would willingly have conſented to an Accommoda- 
tion, if he had not had with him ſome particular Enemies of Ceſar's, who 
were fearful to fall into his hands; but when it was known that he kindly re- 
ceived the very Runaways,all Mens minds grew more inclinable to peace;ſo 
that Zucius fearing, leſt if he alone reſitted, they would deliver him to 
Ceſar, wherefore Lon ſome appearance of hopes, he rhus ſpoke to his 
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'T he ". VE of Lucius to his * 
Army. 


Had adeſfion, Fellow Soldiers, to reſtore my Country to liberty, ſeeing the 
Triumvirate changed into a Tyranny, and that this Authority thought to 
be only eſtabliſhed againſt Brutus ad Caſſius, continued yet after their deaths : 


for Lepidus being deprived of his part of the Empire, whilſt Anthony is ga- 


thering up Money in the remote Provinces, this Man who beſteges us hoſes all 
things at pleaſure, and the Roman Laws, which he makes a mock of, ſerve him 
but for a pretence : but when to remedy this diſorder, and rede:m the Common. 
wealth from Slavery, 1 requeſted that after having given the promiſed Recom- 
penſes to the Soldiery he ſhould lay down the Sovereign Authority, not obtaining 
it by requeſt, I ſought to conſtrain it according to the power inveſted in me by 
the quality of Conſul, but he raiſed a report among the Soldiers that T oppoſed 
the Colonies in favour of the ancient poſſeſſors: it was 4 long time ere © knew he 

andered me in this manner ; and when it was to!d me, 1 could not believe it, 
ſince Thad my ſelf appointed Commiſſioners to divide the Lands among you: ne- 
vertheleſithe greater part giving ear to this Calumny, joyned themſelves with 
Cezfar's Fa:tion to make Var upon us;but have made Var againſt themſetves,as 
time will make it appear. For your part 7 am your witneſf, that having adhered to 
the juſter canſe you have ſuffered infinitely, and at l:ft we are not overcome by 
our Enemies, but by Famine, which has forced our Officers to deſert ns, True 
it is, tt would be much for my Glory to fight for my Country, even to the laſt 
extremities, and my good will would b: recompenſed with immortal praiſes, but 
TI cannot reſolve it, out of my affettion to you whoſe ſafety T prefer before my 
own Glory. 7 will therefore fend Deputies to the Conqueronr to d:fire him 
to deal as he pleaſe with me , ſo he will but pardon you who are his Fellow 
Citizens, and have been his Soldiers, who have committed no fault in fiahting 
for a cauſe ſo apparently juſt, and who have not been overcome by Arms, but by 
want of Proviſions. 


After theſe words, he choſe three out of the principal Men of his Army, 
and- ſent them to Ceſar, which drew tears from theeyes of all the reſt, de- 
ploring either their own, ortheir Generals condition, who having ſuchnoble 
and generous thoughts for his Country was yet reduced to that ſhameful 
neceſſity. The three Deputies repreſented to Czſar, that they were all of the 
ſame Country, had formerly fought under the ſame Colours, that the Chief 
of both Parties had been good Friends, and that he ought to imitate the Ge- 
neroſity of the Ancients, who were haters of deadly diſſentions, with 
many other things tending to the ſame purpoſe. Cz/2r who well knew the 
Army was compoſed of Veterans and new raiſed Soldiers, cunningly an- 
{wered, that he would pardon zthony's Men for their General's fake, but 
for the reſt they ſhould yield upon diſcretion. This he ſpoke publickly, 
but drawing apart F#r2ivs one of the three Deputies,he gave him hopes of 
a general pardon, excepting only his particufar Enemies, but thoſe who 
thought themſelves of thatnumber, fſuſpecting this private conference be- 
tween Furnins and Ceſar was to their prejudice, reviled him at his return, 
and belought Zvcivs either to obtain a general Peace, or to continue the 
War 
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War withofit Quarter, ſince it had not been undertaken for any particular 
animoſities, but for the Common-wealth. Zncivs moved to compaſſion for 
rſons of equal quality with himſelf, praiſed their reſolution, 'and promi- 
ed to ſend other Deputies; but afterſaying he could find no Man fitter 
forthat Negotiation than himſelf, he went without a Herauld, only ſome 
running before to give Ceſar notice Zucins was coming. Cefar preſently 
came forth to meet him, and when they were in fight of each.other, at- 
tended by their Friends, and in the habit of Generals: Zuc:us {topped his 
Train, and taking with him only two Lictors came forward, thereby ma- 
king known his intention : Ceſar having obſerved it, imitated his Modeſty, 
the-better to give him aſſurance of his-tuture good will ; and when he ſaw 
Zacins advanced to the Trenches in token he yielded to diſcretion, he came 
ont himſelf, that Zxcius might ſtill be at freedom to diſpoſe of his Aﬀairs : 
theſe ſigns of their good inclinations they by turns gave each other at their 
approach : but when they were met near the Trench, after mutual ſaluta- 
tions, Zacins thus began : 


TT he Specch of Lucius to Ceſar. 


Afar, had I made this TVar with Strangers, 7 ſhould have thought it 
baſe to have been overcome, but much baſer to have thus yielded my ſelf, 
and ſhould ſoon have found a way to have freed me from that infamy; but ha- 
ving to deal with a Citizen of my own quality, and for my Country, 7 think it no 
ſhame to be vanquiſhed in ſuch a cauſe, and by ſuch a Man : T ſay not this that 
I would refuſe to ſuffer what ever you pleaſe ( for I come to you without a He- 
rauld ) but toobtain pardon for others, which as it is 14 will be no leff pro- 
fitable to your Afﬀairs, which to make you the more clearly underſtand, 7 will 
ſepurate my intereſt from theirs, that being fully perſwaded 7 alone am the cauſe 
of what has paſſed, you may diſcharge all your anger upon me ; yet think not 
whatever 7 f, Twould have offended you ( that would have been unſeaſonable ) 
only let me ſpeak, truths cannot be diſſembled, I undertook this 1Var againſt 
you, not to ſeiſe the Sovereign Power after your defeat, but to reſtore to the Se- 
nate the Government of the Common-wealth, of which the Triumvirate de- 
prived them, ſince when you eſtabliſhed it, you confeſſed your Government not 
lanful, but neceſſary for a time, ſo long as Brutus and Caſſius, with whom you 
could make no peace, ſubſigted. After the Heads of that Diſſention were dead, 
the Remains of their Party ( if yet there be any Remains ) being ſtill in Arms, 
z0t again} the Common-wealth, but becauſe they feared you, p=. the five years 
of the Triumvirate being expired, 1 demanaed the reſtoration of the Magi- 
ſtrates power, according to the ancient order, preferring the good of my Country 
_ mine own Brother, becauſe I hoped for his conſent at his return, and in 
the menn time to finiſh the work whilſt Twas in authority ; which had it proteed- 
ed from you, you alone had had the Glory of it ; but not being able to perſwade 
you, Iwent to the City where 7 thought 1 might by force effel# it, beins a Citi- 
zen of conſiderable Birth, and withal Conſul. This is the ſole cauſe of this 
Har, which ought neither to be attributed to my Brother, nor to Manius, nor 
to Fulvia, zor tothe diſtribution made of 7 ands to thoſe Soldiers had ſerved at 
Philippi, or #0 the compaſſion 1 might have tonceived for thoſe turned out of 
their Beings, ſince 1 my ſelf ſent Commiſſioners on the places to ſettle my Bro- 
ther”s Legions in their Colonies, and to drive out the old Proprietors : but it 
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was yonr invention to throw upon me and the Colonies the canſe of the Iver, 
and an artifice by which gaining the hearts of the Veterans you have got the 
Vittory ; for being perſuaded Twas their Enemy, they have done all they could a- 
gainſt me, and you had reaſon to make uſe of this policy, being in open WVar 
with me. Now you have got the Vittory, rf you are an Enemy to your Coun- 
try treat me likewiſe as an Enemy ; for 1 had a deſign to ſerve it, if T had not 
been hindred by want of Proviſion. Theſe things 1 ſpeak yielding my {elf ( as 
T have ſaid) freely up, touſe at your azferetion, and coming alone to you, that 
you may perceive what thoughts 1 have heretofore had of you, and what T ſtill 
preſerve. Thus far towching my ſelf : for what concerns my Friends, and all 


the reſt of the Army ( if my advice may n0t be ſuſpetted by you ) 7 will give 


* cunning, and little truth. From the beginning you have had a 


Xl. 


you what ſhall be for your advantage. Let me counſel you not to uſe them hard. 
ly for any difference between ws, leſt, being ſtill « Man expoſed to the reach of 
Fortune, you make thoſe ſerve under you backward in hazarding themſelves to 
danger, when by your example they ſhall have learn'd there is no hopes of ſafety 
but in Viftory. But if the counſels of an Enemy are not to be liſtened to, I be- 

ſeech you not to puniſh my Friends for my fault, or misfortune ; but rather lay 
all the Load on me, who am the only cauſe of all that has happened. I have on 

purpoſe » them behind me, for fear leſt Fþ had ſpoke in thetr preſence it might 

have looked like an Artifice to gain favour for my ſelf. 


Towhich Cz/ar anſwered: 


The Anſwer of Ceſar to Lucius. 


Hen 7 ſaw you, Lucius, coming to me without a Herald, T preſently 
came out of my Trenches to meet you; that you being ſtill Maſter 
of your ſelf might ſtill be at liberty to reſolve, ſay and do what yoa judged moſt 
advantageous for you; but ſince acknowledging your fault you yield to diſcre- 
tion, there is noneed of a reply to what you impnte to me with a tres deal of 
ire t0 Van- 

quiſh me, and you now have done it : for had you deſired to capitulate, you had 
defervedly met with a ſevere Conquerour,> but now without any conditions you 
come to yield np your ſelf, your Friends and Army, you have taken away all an- 
ger, taken away all advantage 7 had over you; for 1 am now to conſider not ſo 
much what you deſerve as what becomes megwhich 1 am glad to have the opportunity 
of doing, out of reſpets to the Gods, for my own intereſt, and for your ſake, Lu- 
cius, who ſhall not be deceived in that opinion of me which brought you hither. 


Theſe are near upon the very ſame words as I found them in tho Com- 
mentaries of thoſe times. 


In theſe paſſages Ceſar admired the generous and unſhaken mind of Z«- 
cins {owell biafſed with prudence ;- and Zxcins the great clemency and ex- 
peditious brevity of Ceſar, and others read in both their Faces the'tenure 
of what they had ſpoke: Zncixs preſently ſent his Tribunes to receive or- 
ders from Ceſar, whobrought him the Muſter-Rolls of the whole Army, 


according tothe cuſtom to this day when a Tribune comes for _— he 
preſents 
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preſents the General with a Counter-roll of thoſe ſerve under him. After 
having received Orders,they ſet the Watch as before, it being Ceſar's plea- 
ſure that for that night each Army ſhould lodge in their own Camp : on 
the morrow he offered Sacrifices, and Zacins ſent him all his Forces iri 
Arms, and ready to march upon ſervice. As ſoon as they came in ſight of 
Ceſar they ſaluted him, calling him Emperour, and that done, drew up by 
Legions the Veterans apart fromthe new raiſed Men in a place by him ap- 

inted. After having performed the Ceremonies of the Sacrifices, Ce- 
ſar ſeated himſelf upon a Tribunal with a Wreath of Laurel on his Head, 
which is the Badge of Vittory, and commanded them all to lay down their 
Arms, then he gave order for the Veterans to draw near, that he might 
terrifie them with reproaches of ingratitude ; but his mind being known, 
all Czſar's Soldiers, whether ſuborned, or moved with afe&ion towards 
their Fellow Citizens in diſtreſs, ſtepped out of their Ranks, and advancing 


towards Zucius's Men, who had formerly been their Comrades, began to 


embrace them, weeping and emploring Ceſar for them, continuing their 
cries and their embraces, till ſuch time as thenew raiſed Men being touch- 
ed with a like compaſſon, the whole place became the obje& of univerſal 
ſorrow ; wherefore Ce/ar changing his deſign, having with much difficul- 
ty ſilenced their cries, thus ſpoke to his own Men : | 


The Otration of Ceſar. 


Ou have always, Fellow Soldiers, ſo behaved your ſelves to meghat you can 

ask nothing 1 can deny : 1 velieve the new Soldiers may hawe been forced 

to ſerve Lucius ; but for thoſe there who have ſo often born Arms with you, and 

with whom you now petition me, 4 would fin ak them what injury I have done 

them, or what they ever requeſted of me that I refuſed them, or what advantage 

they could hope from others might oblige them to take up Arms' apainſt me, a- 

gainſt you, and againſt themſelves ; for there is no labour towhich I have not 

expoſed my ſelf” for ſettling of the Colonies, in which they are to be ſhavers; but 

take it not amiſ if their inſolency make me be no further concerned fay 
them. | 


But they inſtantly intreating him not togive over his cate of them, and 
renewing their intreaties for their pardon. 


Z grant you, ſaid he, whatever you deſire, let them be pardoned, provided 
for £ fature they be of one mind with you, 


Which after they had all promiſed, they with acclamations gave thanks 
to Ceſar, who permitted fome of his to entertain the others as their Gueſts, 
and ordered the multitude to encamp apart in the ſame place where they 
had firſt drawn up, till ſuch time as he appointed Cities for their Winter 

uarters, with Commiſſioners to condutt them. After which, before he 

from the Tribunal, he cauſed to come to him Zxcins, and all the per- 
ſons of Quality with him, among whom there were many Senators and 
Roman Knights, all caſt down, and ſorrowtul for this ſudden and extraor- 
dinary change, who were no ſooner come out of Perugia , but a _ 
THOH 
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riſon entred the City : when they were come before Ce/ar,he cauſed Zncius 
to be ſet down by him, and his Friends and Centurions took charge of the 
reſt, after being advertiſed to treat them honourably, but yet to have a 
care to ſecure their perſons. He ſent likewiſe to the People of Peruoia, 
who begged pardon from their Walls, to come to him without their 
Senators,and he pardoned them, but their Senators were all impriſoned, and 
not long after {lain, except only Zuc/us Zmulus, who being at Rome one of 
cry" a9% 4 of Czſar's Murderers, openly gave ſentence againſt them, and 

r{waded others todo the like, to purge the City from that abominable yil- 
vr Ceſar had reſolved to give the plunder of Per»gia to his Soldiers. 
But Cz/ftius one of the Inhabitants, a crack-brained Fellow, who becauſe 
he had bore Arms in Mazedos Riled himſelf Macedonicus, ſet fire to his 
Houſe, and threw himſelf into the Flames, which the wind driving thtough- 
out the whole City, it was ina moment reduced to aſhes, all but the Tem- 
ple of Vulcan, ſuch was the end of Perugia, a City famous for its antiqui- 
ty ; for it is ſaid to be one of thoſe twelve Cities built by the ancient * E- 
truſcans, at their firſt coming into Zaly, wherefore they formerly adored 
ZFuno aftet the manner of the Etruſcanss but now thoſe who divided a- 
mong themſelves the ruines of the City, took /ulcar inſtead of Zuno for 
their Tutelar Deity. The day following, Czar paſſed a general pardons 
but the Army till grumbling and growing tumultuous againſt ſome, for- 
bore not till they were ſlain, who were all mighty Enemies to C2/ar, ſuch 
were Canutins, C. Flavins, Clodius Bythinicus and others. 


Thisconcluſion had the Siege of Perugia, together with the War againſt 
Zacias, moſt certainly a very perillous one, and which in all likelyhood 
mighta long time have tormented tay. For Aſinins, Plancus, Yentidins, 
Craſſus, Ateins, andothers of this Party, who had in all conſiderable For- 
ces, amounting to thirteen Legions, and ſix thouſand five hundred Horſe, 
reputing Zucius the Head of this War, retired every one a ſeveral way 
towards the Sea, part to Brunduſium, part to Ravenna , part to 7a- 
rextum, ſome of which went to ſeek out 1Zurcus and eAfnobarbas, others 
Anthony, ſtill followed in the rere by Ceſar's Men, who offered them peace, 
which they refuſing, were by them much infeſted in their March ; but 
two of theſe Legions leftby Plancas at Cameria, Aorippa gained by fair pro- 
miles. Fulvia likewiſe with her Children fled to P#zzo/:, and from thence 
to Brundiſium, convoyed by three thouſand Horſe, ſent her by her Huſ- 
band's Lieutenants. At Br»nduſium ſhe embarqued on hve long Ships, ſent 
for out of Macedon, and departed with Plancus the future companion of her 
Voyage, who through cowardiſe deſerted the reſt of the Army, of 
which /extidins after took the ConduCt. = drew eAMnobarbus to An- 
thony's Party, which they both gave him aflurance of by Letters, and be- 
cauſe he was tocome into Zaly, they ſecured convenient places for his land- 
ing, and laid in ſtores of Proviſion. On the other fide, Anthony having 
ſtill other Forces near the Apes commanded by Calernus, Czfar deſigned to 
make himſelf Maſter of them, out of a jealouſie he had of fnrhory, to 
keep them for him if he proved his Friend, or to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
him if itwere true that he was not; but whilſt he was ſeeking a plauſible 
occaſion to doit, Calerus died ; fo that Ceſar laying hold of the opportuni- 
ty, goes with all celerity and ſeifes upon the Army, and with it of Gau/ 
and Spain twoof Anthony's Provinces, Fulvins Son to Calenus out of fear 
yielding up all without oppoſition. ' Thus Ceſar being at one puſh ſtrength- 
ened with eleven Legions, and theſe great Provinces, after having ar 
| move 
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moved the Commanders, and put his own Creatures in their places, re- 
turned to Roe. 


But Anthony detained the Deputies of the Colonies ſent to him, either 
becauſe of the Winter Seaſon , or that they might not diſcover his 
Deſigns. At the beginning of Spring parting from Alexandria he came 
to Zyre, from thence paſling to Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Province of Ag, 
he heard of the ſucceſs of the Siege of Perugia, for which he blamed his 
' Brother, his Wife, but-eſpecially AZanins. Ar Athens he met with #4/- 
via, flying from Brunduſinm, and ZFulia his Mother, whom Pompey” { tb 
whom ſhe was fled for refuge) ſent upon long Ships, accompanied with 
the chief Men of Quality in his Party, Z. Zibo his Father-in-law, Suturmins 
andothers, who beholding Azthony's Magnificence, would have perſwa- 
ded him to an alliance with Pompey againſt Ceſar : towhich he anſwered ; 
That indeed he was obliged to Pompey for ſendins to him his Mother, which 
he would acknowledge in due ſeaſon ; and if he muſt make War with Czfar, 
would embrace his alliance ;, but if the friendſhip betwixt them ſtood firm, he 
would do his endeavonrs to reconcile Pompey to Cxlar. Thus Anthony then 
anſwered : but when Ceſar returned to the City out of Gaul, underſtanding 
that ſome had ſailed from Pompey to Athens, but not hearing what anſwer 
they brought back, he began to make the old Soldiers and new Inhabi- 
rants of the Colonies jealous of Anthoxy, as if Pompey were ready by his 
allowance to come and drive them out, and place in their ancient poſſeſſi- 
ons the old Proprietors, of whom many indeed had fled to him for refuge, 
which though eaſily believed, yet could not the aftection of the Veterans to 
Anthony be lo eaſily withdrawn, ſo much credit had the Battel of Ph1ippi 
_ in the heafts of the Soldiers. Ceſar, though he thought that he 

ould be ſtronger than nthony, Pompey and eAfnobarbns all together in 
the number of Legions, for he had already above forty ; yet neither ha- 
ving Shipping nor time to build any, he was much atraid that if they with 
five hundred Sail ſhould come and cruiſe about all the Coaſts of /raly, they 
would in a ſhort time ſtarve him z wherefore though many Virgins were 
offered him in Marriage he wrote to /Zecezas that he ſhould treat for him 
with Srboiz Siſter to Z.ibo Father-in-law of Pompey, , that by this means if 
it were neceſſary he might make peace with Pompey : this was no ſooner 
known to /bo, but by Letters he gave order that the Marriage ſhould 
forthwith be concluded. Henceforwards Cefir when ar any time he con- 
ceived a jealouſie of any of zthony's Friends or Forces under his Com- 
mand, he ſent them to ſeveral places out of the way, and Zepilrs he di- 
ſpatched with fix of Anthony's Legions he had in ſome ſuſpicion, into Africa 
the Province deſigned for him. He ſent likewiſe for Zzcins, whom after 
he praiſed for his piety to his Brother, that what by his orders he had 
done, he would take the fault off upon himſelf; he yet accuſed him of in- 
gratitude, that after ſo greet an obligation he would not confeſs to him 
whatevery one talked publickly ; that Zthony had entred into League with 
Pompey againſt him. 
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The Speech of Ceſar to Lucius. 


Ertainly, ſaid he, truſting to your words, after Calenus's death 7 pres 

ſerved for Anthony by the means of my Friends thoſe Legions and 
Provinces that he might not be left without commana-; but now percetving his de- 
ſigns againſt me, 1 take them all as my own ; but you, if you pleaſe, may ſecure. 
ly go to your Brother. 


Ceſar ſpoke thus either totry Zucius, or that what he ſaid might be told 
to Anthony : but Zacius anſwered him as he had done before. 


The Anſiver of Lucius to Ceſar. 


# 


Knew, ſaid he, 7 muſt confeſi, the mind of Fulvia aſpiring to Dominion, 

and I made uſe of my Brother*s Forces with hopes to ſuppreſs the power of 
youall;, and if now my Brother comes to ſubvert Monarchy openly or privately, 
T7 will go to him, once more to make War for my Country againſt you, though 
ſo highly obliged to you ; but if he ſeeks Aſſociates to maintain his tyranny, 1 
will ſerve you againſt him ſo long as T ſhall believe you affect not the Monarchy ; 
for IT ſhall always prefer my affettion to my Country before either Friend or Re- 


lation. 


XIV. 


Ceſar now again admiring Zxcins, told him, that whatever offers he 
made, he ſhould not accept of his ſervice againſt his Brother ; but that he 
thought fuch a Man as he fitto be entruſted with the whole Provinceand 
Army of Spain, in which he ſhould have Peduceius and Zuceins for his Lieu- 
tenants. Thus he ſent Zxcius out of the way with Honour, having given 
private orders to his Lieutenants to watch him narrowly. 


Anthany having left Fulvia ſick at Syctone, {et ſail from Corcyrato paſs the 
Tonian Sea with two hundred Ships he had built in 42, wherein he had but 
very {lender Forces. Upon advice that eA£»obarbus came to meethim with 
a great Fleet and a mighty Army, ſome were jealous that he would not 
prove faithful to the new made peace, becauſe he had been condemned as 
an Abettor of Ceſar's death, and theretore put in the number of the Pro- 
{cribed, and had taken part againſt Ceſar and Anthony in the Battel of Phi- 
lippi, But Anthony, that he might not ſeem to diſtruſt any thing, held on 
his courſe with five of his beſt Ships, commanding the reſt to follow at a 
diſtance ; when eAfnobarbus with all his Fleet and Army were come in 
ſight, Plancus, who was on board of Anthony, began to be afraid, and ad- 
viſed him to ſtop and ſend ſome before to make tryal of the Faith of this 
doubted Man. But Anthony made anſwer; 7hat he had rather periſh by the 
violation of a peace, than ſave himſelf by betraying the leaſt fear. They 
were now come {o nigh, that they knew eaſily each other, and the _—_ 
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ral's Ships ſtood Stem to Stem with their Flags aloft, when rthoxy's chief 
LiQtor ſtanding on the Prow, according to cuſtom; whether he had forgot 
that they were making towards a Man, whoſe Faith was in ſome queſtion, 
and who had under his Command an Army of his own, or moved by the 
cuſtomary duty of SubjeCts and inferiours to their Superiours, he commiand- 
ed them aloud to ſtrike their Flag, which they obeyed, and brought up 
their Ship along Anthony's fide ; then the Commanders having faluted 
each other, e/&zobarbus's Soldiers called Anthony Emperour, and Plancus 
with much ado recovered out of his fright. Anthony having received eZ. 
nobarbus into his Ship, they failed to Paleontz where eAnobarbuss Land 
Forces lay, where he reſigned up his Tent to Anthony as his General. 
From thence erbarquing they ſailed to Brunduſuum, kept with five Cohorts 
for Cefar, where the Inhabitants ſhut their Gates againſt them, againſt 
eMnobarbus as their ancient Enemy, and againſt Anthony for being in their 
Enemies company : thorny enraged at this refuſal; and thinking it only a 
pretence, and that indeed Cz/ar's Men by his orders hindred his entrance, 
went and f{eiſed upon the Neck of the Peninſula, drew a line croſs; and 
fortified it ; for the City ſtands in a Pexizſu/a in form of a Creſcent ; ſo that 
now there was no coming tothe City by Larid, the Line being drawn from 
one Sea to the other : he likewiſe raiſed Forts round the Port, which is ve- 
ſpacious, and in the Iſlands wherewith it is encompaſſed, and ſentalong 
the Coaſts of /talyto ſeile of all commodious places, and diſpatched withal 
atthe ſame time to Pompey tooblige him as much as poſſibly he could with 
his Fleet to infeſt /ra/y. He very gladly ſent Merodorus with a ſtrong Fleet 
and four Legions into Sardinia, which then held for Ceſar, where he drew 
two Legions to his Party, ſcared with the agreement between nthony 
and Pompey. In the mean titne Anthony's Men took Saguntwm in Auſonia, 
and Pompey beſieged 7hwria and Conſentia, and ſent his Horſemen into their 
their Territories. C#/ar aſſailed in ſo many places at once, ſent 4rippa ta 
relieve thoſe in Auſonia,who, paſling by the Colonies,commanded the Vete- 
rans to follow him, as if he were to lead them againſt Pompey; but when 
they were told he ated by Anthony's orders, they ſtole away every Man to 
their Houſes, which moſt of all terrified Ceſar. However, he went in petſon 
to Brunduſium with another Army, and by ſeaſonable Careſfes drew the 
Veterans to their duty s they now following him out of a real reſpe& and 
reverence to his perſon, and yet holding among themſelves ſecret confe- 
rences of reconciling him with 4»thoxy, whom if they found obſtinate, to 
make War, they would then defend their General's honour, who was now 
ſome days detained at Canuſium + in Men he. much outnumbred Anthony ; 
but when he ſaw Br»nduſium lo beleaguered, that he could no way force the 
Lines, he contented himſelf to encamp near it, to view the Enemy, and 
wait a favourable occaſion. Though Anthony was {o well fortified in his 
Trenches, that he could well have defended himſelf againſt much greater 
Forces than C2ſar's, yet he ſent with all ſpeed for his Army out of Mace- 
don: and in the mean time by this —_—_ amuſed Ceſar, he ſent by 
night on board the long Ships and Veſſels of Burthen great numbers of 
Countrymen and «Servants , and in the day ttmelagded them again one 
after another all armed in the ſight of Ceſar, as if they had been armed out 
of Macedon. And now his Machines being in a readineF, he began his 
Batteries pon Brunduſium, to Cefar's great grief, who could no way rex 
lieve the place, when towards the Evening news was brought to both Par- 
ties that 4zripps had: retaken 7iguntum, and that Pompey repulſed from 
Thuria, continued the Siege of Conſentia, —_ much troubled — 
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but when he heard that Servi/ins with twelve-hundred Horſe was gone over 
to Ceſar, he could not contain himſel, butrifing trom Supper he mounted 
with ſuch of his Friends as wepe in a readinels, and actompanied only by 
four hundred Horſe witha ſingular boldneſs beat up the Quarters of fitteen 
hundred near ris, and ſo ſurpriſed them, that they -yielding, he breughr 
them the ſame day before Brundaſeam, tuch an opinion of his being invin- 
cible' had the Battel of Phipps got him. .' The Pretorian Soldiers height- 
ened by this ſucceſs, went afterwards one atter another up to.'Ceſar's 
Trenches, upbraiding their ancient Comrades for bearing Arms againſt 
Anthony, who had ſaved their lives at Phzlippi.  Whereupon the others 
anſwering, that onthe contrary they 'made/War-upon'them, they came at 
length to Conferences, wherein they began their regiprocal complaints , 
on one ſide that" they had refuſed them emrarice into Brunduſium, and cor- 
rupted Calenns's Army ; andthe other, that they had beſieged — 
made inroads'into ſonia, treated with e/f£nobarbrs one of Ceſar's Mur- 
derers, and with Pompey their common Enemy. . At length vie Men 
diſcovered theiriinclinations'to the other, that rhey followed Ce/ar without 
having forgot the Virtues-of. 2:thony, . and that their deſign was topro- 
cure a reconciliation between their Generals, to which, it 4thopy would 
by no other means be inclined, then they-muiſt repel force with force ; all 
whichthey went and publiſhed -even betore Anthony's Trenches. 


Whilſt theſe'things-paſſed, the opportune news. was brought of the 
death -of Fulviz, who'notable to bear her Husband's reproofs, wasfallen 
fick. with diſcontent that he was angry with her, 'for he had left her ſick, 
and at his departure 'not youchfafed td-vifit her,, which.haſtened her end: 
All Men believed her death:conimodious for both Parties; for the was a. 
Woman of a'turbulent ſpirit, 'and who only -out of her jealouſie of 'Cleo- 
parra had kindled this War. "However, Anthony {cemed much grieved at; 
the-accident, as believing hioſelf the:canſe:; There was one Zmcins! Cocceius 
intimately a Friend td both : Generals, whom the Sunnmer before 'Ca/ar had 
fent with Cecimns as his Envoy to Avthony then in Pheyicia, Cecinna forths 
with Terurning, he had till now ſtayed with f-thany. -' Thus Corcezus lay- 
ing hold onthe occaſion, fergned that he was recalled by Caſar ,' and de- 
lired audiencetotake hisleave, and Athony permitting him to depart, he 
trying him farther, :asked whether he would not writs to-Cſar,- having re- 
cewed Lettersfrom him'by the lame Cocteins, towhich: Anthony replyed : 
hat can we now write to one another being ; {nenvits, unleſs it be. mutual re- 
proathes ;, beſides 1 then returmed him anſwer by Cecinna, [the Copies. of which 
pou may take'if you pleaſe. To this cavil Corceius tnade' retort that Ce/ar 
was not tobecalled an Enemy, who had fo favourably treated, Zutins and 
other Friends of his. But me, ſaid Ynthony, he harfhut ont of Bruriduſium, 


' feifed nyonmy Provinces, and'Calenus's Army. At for his favotr ſbewed on- 


ty ro my Friends,that has not fo much preſerved their Frijendſhip to mes. as made 
thems.my Enemies by his kindneff. Cocceins hearing, him enter upon com- 
plaints, 'would no farther move an,ahgry Man,.-but went to Ce, who 
{ecing him, and wondred he was returned no ſooners, | /s it. (aid heto 
him) becauſe 7 ſaved your Brothers life that you ; ave become my - Enemy ? 
Cocceites antwered, 7s it- fo you call your Friends Enemies, and take away 
their Provinces and Armies? Cxſarhereto replyed'; After Calenus's death | 
fbould 7 hve left inthe hand of ſuch s youns Man Forces of ſuch conſequence, 
Anthony being abſent, Lucius diſcontent, Aſinius a»; Anobarbus hard by, 
-#ndready to employ them againſt us ? *Twas the ſame jeaſon niade me haſten 
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fo get Plancus's Legions into my hands, leſt they ſhould have joyned with Pom- 
P2y, 4s the Horſe did who went over into Sicily. To which Cocceius made 
an{wer, that things had been otherwiſe repreſented to Lnthony, yet hedid 
not believe them, till as an Enemy he was ſhut out of Brunduſinm. That 
was 20t done by any command of mine, replyed Ceſar, nor could { divine that 
he was coming to land there, or dream that he ſhould come along with Enemies. 


The Inhabitants of Brunduſium, and the Officers left there in Garriſon to op-<_ 


poſe the attempts off Enobarbus, did without orders from me ſhut their Gates 
againſt Anthony, newly confederated with Pompey our common Enemy, and 
bringing along with him #nobarbus a Parricide, condemned by publick ſen- 
tence, proſcribed, and who after the Battel of Philippi beſieged Brunduſium, 
and to this. day waſtes all the Coaſts of the Tomian Sea, who burnt my 
Ships, and planders all Italy. To which Cocceins made reply : Zou re- 
ſerved toone another the liberty to treat with whom you pleaſed ; Anthony has 
210 more made peace with any MMurderer of your Father than your ſelf, he has too 
great an nonour for his memory, Anobarbus was none of the Parricides, but 
condemned by malicious Fudges, when not conſcious of the conſpiracy. And if 
we think him unworthy of favour for being a Friend to Brutus, we muſt have a 
care leſt we make all Men ow Enemies. The peace was made too with Pomn- 
pey 2ot with deſizn to quarrel with you, but that if you made War upon Antho- 
ny, he might have him for an Aſſociate, and if you did not, to reconcile you 
together, as being «a Man youcan impeach with no crime, Jn this too, you are 
in the fault ; for had there been no motion of War in Italy, they durſt not have 
ſent Deputies ro Anthony. Thereupon Cez/ar purſuing his complaints, faid, 
*Zwas Manius, Fulvia C——_— made /Var upon me and Italy, and never 
durſt Pompey before with his Forces attempt the Coaſts till he was encouraged to 
ir by Anthony. Wot only encouraged, ſaid Coccetus, but commanded, for 7 
will hide nothing from you : he will with his Fleet invade the reſt of Italy, now 
deſtitute as it is of Shipping, unleff you make peace. Whereto Ceſar, who 
had not without refleQtions liſtened to this diſcourle of Cocceius : ſaid, How- 
ever, Pompey has but little to brag of, being repulſed from Thuria. Here- 
upon Coccezus having now a tull inſight of their controverſies, made men- 
tion of Fulvia's death, how not enduring her Husband's diſpleaſure, ſhe 
fell ſick, and her Diſtemper increafing by a continual melancholy, that 2z- 
thony was ſounkind as not to viſit her in her ſickneſs, it had haſtened her 
end. And now ſhe is dead, laid he, there needs nothing more than that you 
explain your mutual ſuſpicions to 9ne another, Ceſar mollitied by this diſcourſe 
of Cocceinus, made him his Gueſt tor that day, who entreated him as the 
younger to write to Anthony his elder: he denyed writing to his Enemy, 
from whence he had received no Letters, but complained that his Mother 
whom he had always fo perfectly honoured, as his Kinſwoman, had fled 
out of 7aly,gy if {he could not have commanded him as if he had been her 
own Son ; {founder this pretence Ceſar wrote to Fulia, As Coccetns was 
going out of the Camp many Centurions diſcovered to him the mind of the 
Army, who with all the reſt told this likewiſe to Anthony, that he might 
underſtand what a War he was about to engage himſelf in if he made not 
peace with Ceſar. Wherefore he adviſed him to remand Pompey, who 
waſted Zaly, into Sicily, and toſend eAfnobarbes into fome other part, till 
new Leagues were made. To this Zia his Mother joyning her prayers 
and intreatics ; there was nothing ſtood in the way but the ſhame 4nthony 
feared he ſhould be expoſed to, if the Peace not ſucceeding he ſhould a- 
gainbe forced to have recourſe to Pompey's afliſtance ; but his Mother put- 
ting him in hopes, confirmed by Cocceins partaker of Cefar's privacies, 
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Anthony conſented, cauſed Pompey to Teturn to Sly, promiſing to take 
care of all matters agreed on between them, and lending eAfnobarbus Go- 
vernour into Bithyma; which as ſoon as Ceſar's Army knew, they choſe 
Deputies to go to both Generals, whom they belought to refrain from ac- 
cuſing each other ; for they were not made choice of to judge, but to re- 
—- them ; ſo that making Coccerus Friend to both for Arbitrator, and 
nominating Polliofor Anthony, and Mecenas for Ceſar, they decreed a mu- 
tual oblivion for all paſt offences, and perfect friend{hip for the future. 
And becauſe Marcellus, Husband to Ot#avia Cefar's Siſter, was lately 
dead, the authors of the peace deſired Ceſar to give his Siſter in marriage to 
Anthony : ſhe was ſoon promiſed, with happy auguries, for theſe accom- 
modations were atttended with univerſal acclamation of both Armies, with 
vows for their proſperity, and continued rejoycings, which held all thac 
day and the next night. 


.Then Ceſar and Avthory made a new diviſion of the Roman Empire, 
ſetling for the bounds of eithers Dominton\Scodra»a Town in 7hria, which 
ſeemed ſeatcd inthe Center of the Adriatick Gult ; from whence Eaſt- 
ward as far as the Euphrates all the Provinces and I{lands were to be under 
the command of Asthony ; and Ceſar was to have all Weſtward as far as the 
Ocean, except Africa which was left to Zepidus under the fame conditions 
he had received it from Ceſar. They agreed likewiſe that Ceſar ſhould 
make War with Pompey, if ſome change happened not, and Anthony a- 
gainſt the Parthians to revenge Craſſus's death , that e/Anobarbas ſhould be 
received into league by Czar, on the fame conditions Anthony had before 
granted him. And that both Generals might have equal power to raiſe 
Soldiers in Zraly. In theſe Heads confifted the laſt league between Ceſar 
and Pompey : ſoon after which they ſent away their Friends to diſpatch ur- 
gent Aﬀairs, -4»thony lent entidius into Aſia to oppole the attempts of the 
Parthians and the young Zabienus, who being joyned with them, infeſted 
Syria as far as /onia, taking the advantage of the Civil Wars. Bur how 
Jabienus and the Parthians were puniſhed, we have writ in the Book of 
the Parthians War. About the ſame time, fenodorns Pompey's Admi-. 
ralagain drew out of Szrdinia Helenus one of Czſar's Lieutenants, which 
was the main reaſon of Ceſar'sbeing ſo incenſed, that he would not admit 
of nthony's intermiſſion to reconcile him with Pozzpey, Afterwards be- 
ing returned to the City, the Nuptials were ſolemniſed, and Anthony put 
Maninsto death for exaſperating Fulvia againſt Cleopatra, and making = 
the author of ſo many miſchiefs. He likewiſe diſcovered to Ceſar how Sa/- 
vidienus, who commanded the Army in Ga/lza NVarboxenſis, would have re- 
volted to him, and to that purpoſe had ſent an expreſs to him at the Siege 
of Brundufum : all Men did not much applaud him for it, hhe revealed 
this ſecret to ſhew his frankneſs and the reality of his reconciliation : Ceſar 
forthwith ſent command to Salvidienusto make haſte tohim, as if he had 
ſomething of importance to communicate, after which he would ſend him 
back to the Army ; but at his arrival reproaching him with his treachery, 
he put him to death, and gave his Army, being jealous of it, to -4»thony. 
Mean while, the People were much oppreſſed with Famine ; for the Mer- 
chants could bring nothing from the Eaft, for fear of Pompey and Sicily, 
nor from the Weſt, becauſe Sardiziz and Corſicawere in the pollefſion of 
Pompey too. Nor out of Africa, becauſe of the Fnemies Ships cruiſing in 
the open Sea ; wherefore the People attributing the cauſe of their wan of 
Bread t6 the divilion of thoſe who commanded, continually reviled them, 
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urged them to make peace with Pompey. But when thus neither they could 
not incline Czſar toit, Anthony counſelled him to haſten the War to reme- 
dy the preſent diſtreſs : but becauſe there was no Money to make the pre- 
paration, they made an Edict by which Maſters were taxed in twenty five 
Seſterces for every Slave they had (the like whereof had been before in 


the War with Caſes ) and withal a certain part to be payed out of new 
Inheritances. The People enraged, tore down this Edict whereever it 
was fixedup, growing furious, that after the treaſury was exhauſted, the 
Provinces drained dry, and Zaly ruined by continual Impoſts and Confil- 
cations, the Citizens ſhould be taxed for what they had yet left, and that 
not toemploy in foreign Wars, where the Honour of the Empire might 
lie at ſtake, but to revenge particular Mens quarrels, and increaſe their 
power, to which they were mounted by Proſcriptions and Murders, and 
for which the People were fain to ſuffer Famine and Miſery. They gather- 
ed together by Troops, railing in the Strects, throwing Stones at thoſe 
who would not joyn with them, and threatening to plunder and ſet fire on 
their Houſes, till at length the whole multitude was got intoa Body. C<- 
' far going with his Guards and ſome Friends to __ them, and give 

them reaſons for what he had doneyas ſoon as they ſaw him they let fly their 
Stones, and —_ 
Teverence nor reſpect to him ; of which A»thony having notice, ran ſpeed- 
ily to his relief, as he came up the 72 Sacra none threw Stones at him, be- 
cauſe he was diſpoſed to make Peace-with Pompey, they only warned him 
to be gone ; but when that prevailed not, the Stones flew likewiſe about his 
Ears. Whereupon he ſent for the . Soldiers who were without the City, 
and when the People forbore not their violences, the Soldiers having en- 
compaſſed them on both ſides came up the crols Streets upon them 1m the 
place, and in the great Street, charging the firſt he met with, whonot able 
to flie becauſe of: the Crowd, and not being in a poſture of detence, the 
Streets were ſoon filled with dead and wounded Men, and the Windows 
with crycs and lamentations. Thus 4zthony hardly eſcaping himſelf, with- 
drew Ceſar from manifeſt danger, and brought him to his Houſe. The mul- 
titude being put to flight,they commanded the Soldiers to caſt the Corps into 
Tiber, not to expoſethe ſad ſpeQacle to the Citizens view, but this cauſed 
a far greater affliction, when they beheld them carried away with the 
ſtream, or ſtripped by the Soldiers, among whom were mingled ſeveral 
Brokers, who carried away thoſe were beſt clad, as if they had belonged 
to their Family. However, this miſchief at length had an end, bur not 
the multitudes hate and malice to theſe Men, nor yet the Famine which 
the miſerabte People underwent with groans and tears. 


Anthony hegeupon gave advice to Zibo's Friends to invite him out of S:- 
cily, to rejoyce with his Relations, and poſſibly do a work of greater im- 
portance, promiſing to be ſecurity for his nay They preſently wrote 
to him, nor did. Pompey at all detain him. In his Voyage he landed in an 
Iland formerly called Pthicuſa, and at preſent eAfnario, which as ſoon as 
the People heard of, they again aſſembled, befeeching Ceſar with tears 
in their eyes to fend a Paſs-port to Zibo who came with Propofals of Peace, 
which though with ſeeming unwillingneſs he granted, That done the mul- 
titude ran to Mmtia, Pompey's Mother, threatening to burn her if ſhedid not 
goto her Son, and diſpoſe him to a Peace. L:ibo perceiving their Enemies 
not ſo hot againſt them as formerly, deſired a conference between the Ge- 
nerals, to the end they might compole all matters berween themſelves, 


which 
\ 


I——_ 


he ſtirred not, but ſtood their Blows, yer they had no 


XVI; 


— 
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which after the Peoples earneſt prayers .had obtained, Cz/ar and Lnthoxy 
went to Baie, Pompey's Friends all with one voice adviſed him to Peace, 
except only Menodorus, who wrote to him from S2rdizia, that he ought 
rather now to make War,or at leaſt remporize, whilſt Famine fought tor 
them, that when they judged it fit to conclude a Peace, they might do it on 
more adyantageous conditions, he likewiſe warned him to have a care of 
Murcus, who counſelled him to make Peace only tor the advancement. of 
his particular fortune ; wheretore Pompey , who was before jealous of 
Murcus's experience and authority broke now utterly with him, and ng 
longer took his counſel in any thing : ſo Murcas indiſcontent retired to Syra- 
cuſa, where perceiving ſome of Pompey's Guards that followed him by his 
orders, he in their preſence railed at and reviled him, this haſtened his 
end ; for Pompey having corrupted one of his Tribunes, and one of his 
Centurions, ſent People to ſlay him, giving out that he was murdered by 
his Slaves, whom they hanged, to give the more credit to the cheat. Hoxw- 
ever, after what had happened to Bithynicus, Men ealily believed this (e- 
cond attempt committed on the perſon of a Man famous for his experience 
in War, a conſtant Friend to Poxppey's Faction from the very beginning, 
who had done him ſignal ſervice in Spaiz, and of hisown accord came to 
him in Sicily. After his death all Pompey's Friends exhorted him to 
Peace, accuſing Merodorus of being in love with Command, conſidering 
more his cwn than his Maſters intereſt, finding it profitable to govern a 
Province with an Army ; ſo Pompey embarqued for eAyaria with many 
choice Ships, and himſclt on a moſt beautiful Galley of fix Banks; and 
thus in great ſtate came ſailing towards the Evening by Puteoli, inview of 
the Enemy. As ſoon as day next Morning appeared, they drove Pules in- 
to the Sea, at ſome diſtance one from the other, and thereon laid two 
Bridges, upqn one of which to the Land-fide mounted Ceſar and Anthony, 
and. Pompey and Ziboon the other, which was ſeparate onthe firſt by a ſmall 
interval of water; ſo that without ſpeaking alSud they could hardly hear 
each other, Pompey pretended tobe Aſſociate in the Empire, inthe room 
of Zepidus ; and the others would only grant him the liberty to return to 
Rome, \o they parted without doing any thing : yet their Friends kept on 
foot the Negotiation, making divers Propoſitions on the one part and the 
other ; Pompey in behalf of the Proſcripts had fled to him for refuge, de- 
manded that ſuch as were culpable, or Abettors of Cz/ar's Murder might 
be in ſecurity 1n their Exile, and thatthe others might with Honour be re- 
called into the City, and put into poſſeſſion of their Eſtates : upon this de- 
mand Famine, and the _ urging for Peace, Anthony and Ceſar agreed 
that they might redeem from the new Poſſeſſors a fourth partof their E- 
ſtates only, and they wrote to them about it, as ſuppoſing they would be 
therewith contented, and indeed ſo they were, for they began now to ſtand 
in fear of Pompey, inſtructed by Zurcus his misfortune, going therefore to 
him, and perſwading him to Peace, he rent his Robe, ſaying, he was be- 
trayed by thoſe for whom he had expoled himſelf, and calling by name AZe- 
n04ores as the ſole Man worthy of Command, and the only Friend he had. 
Atlength by the inſtigation of 4Z4tia his Mother, and Zia his Wife, they 
metagain only they three ona little Eminence, encompaſſed on all ſides by 
the Sea, about which they had placed Guards with Ships for their common 
ſecurity. Here they agreed to theſe Conditions ; That all War ſhould ceaſe 
between them, both by Sea and Land, that there ſhould be a free trade and 


- commerce in all places, that Pompey {hould withdraw all his Garriſons 


out of tay, that he ſhould harbour nd more Fugitives, that his Fg 
ou 


_ . 
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ſhould cruiſe no more on the Italian Coaſts ; that he ſhould have the com- 
mand 'of Sicily, Sardinia and Corſica, with the other adjacent Tfles for ſ6 

as Anthony and Ceſar held the Sovereign Power, but with condition of 
ſending to Rome what Corn thoſe Iſlands ought tothe Citizens, and that 
beſides all this he ſhould have the Peloponneſs ; that being abſent he might 
exerciſe the charge of Conſul by one of his Friends, and ſhould be re- 
ceivedinto the Colledge of the Lich Prieſts ; that all perſons of Quality 
_— return to the City except the Confpirators who had been condem- 
ned by publick ſentence-; that the Goods of all thoſe fled to Pompey without 
being-proferibed ſhould be reſtored, except the Moveables, and for the 
Proſctipts that they ſhould have'a fourth part; that all who had ſerved un- 
der Pompey ſhould be rewarded, if Slaves with Freedom, and if Freemen, 
when they had ſerved the time- appointed by Law, with the ſame recom- 
pences as the Veterans of Ceſar and Anthony received. . Theſe were the 
Articles, which after being itigroſſed and ſighed, were ſent to Rome to be 
depoſited in the hands of the Veſtals. This done, they by lot feaſted each 
other : Pompey began, who laying his Galley fide to the Rock therein re- 
ceived his Gueſts ; the days following Azthony and Ceſar treated him, pitch- 
ing Tents on the ſame Rock, with pretence that the Feaſt might be diſtri- 
buted better to the Shore, but perhaps that their mirth might be more ſe- 
cure; for there was nothing remitted of the uſual care, both the Ships 
were m their ſtations, and the Guardsat their Poſts, and the Gueſts them- 
ſelves had Daggers under their Robes. ?*Tis reported, that Menodorus, 
when they fealfoa inthe Galley, fentto adviſe Pompey, that taking this ad- 


— 


vantage of tis Enemies, he fhould revenge the wrongs his Father and Bro- 


ther had ſuffered, and recover the authority they had taken from his Father, 
and he would be anſwerable that not one ſhould eſcape out of the Ships. 


But Pompey made him an anſwer worthy his Birth and the prefent Aﬀair : | 


FFoult to God, faid he, Menodorus could have done this without me ; for 
perjary muy becomie him, but never Pompey. At this Supper Pompey's 
Daughter, Neice'to Zibo, was contracted to Marcellus, Nephew to 4n- 
thony, Ceſar's Siſter*s Son. The day following Conſuls were deſigned for 
four years : firſt of all Arthony and Zibo, but to Anthony with leave to 
make'a Subſtitute, then Ce/ar and Pompey, then eAZnobarbus and Sofrus, and 
lafly Ceſar and Anthony again, who being now tobe Conluls together the 
third time , 'it was hoped'they would reſtore the ancient Adminiſtration of 
the Common-wealth. 


Things thus conthided on; they departed, Pompey by Sea to Sicily; and 
Ceſar and Anthony by land to Rome. * Upon the news of the Peace an uni- 
verſal joy was ſpread through the City and all /a/y, Men were tranſport- 
ed to ſee themſelves delivered from an inteſtine War, from being often pick- 
ed outy and forced fo'go,from the infolency of the Garrifors,from the flight 
of Slayes, frorh the waſting of their Lands, and lying fallow of their 
Fields, but above all from Famine, which began to grow infupportable : 
whetefore wheretyer the Generals paſſed, Sacrifices were made tothem 
as torhe'Saviours of their Country." And the City had prepared a magni- 
ficenit entry, had' they not rather choſe to go itf®by night, that they might 
not pitt the Citizens to charge. All ſhared inthis general joy, fave only 
thoſe who were poſſefſed of ary Lands of the baniſhed, which by the 
Treaty were to be reſtored, for they believed they ſhould have bur ill Neigh- 
bours of them, 'arid that upon all occaſions they would ſcek their de- 


ſtruftion. And indeed all the Fugitives who had hitherto followed Pompey, 
except 


CO 
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except only a very few, after having taken their leave of him at Pares!;, 
embarqued and came for Rome, at whole arrival the People conceived a 
new joy, which they made appear by thoſe Acelamations wherewith they 
entertained ſo many illuſtrious perſons, beyond all hopes returned to their 
Country: After this Ceſar marched into Gas/, where there were happen- 
ed ſome Commotions; and 'Axthory diſpoſed his Aﬀairs to go againſt the 
Parthians.” In the firſt place he cauſed the Senate to approve not only whar 
he had done, but whatever he ſhould do for the future, ſent away his Lieyu- 
tenants into all parts, and diſpoſed what elſe he thought fit at pleaſure. 
Then he gave Kingdoms to ſeveral, upon condition of paying Tribute. 
To Darius Son of Pharnaces and Grandſon to Mithridates the Kingdom of 
Pontus : to Herod Jdumea and Samaria : to Amintas Piſidia : to Polemon 
part of Ciicia : and in ſhort, to many others other Nations which he e- 
rected into Kingdoms. As for the Army that was to winter with him, that 
he might accuſtom them both tothe profits and exerciſes of War, he ſent 
one part of them into the Country of the Parthians a Nation of lhria, 
neighbouring upon Epidemnum, formerly very affteQtionate to Brutus : and 
another Party into the Country of the Dardanians, who are another People 
of 7!lyria uſed to make Inroads into Maceden, and gave orders to the reſt 
to for him in Zpire, that he might have them all about him, being re- 
ſolved bi mſelf ro winterat Athens. He likewiſe ſent Furnius into Hfrica to 
cauſe Sextins's four Legions to march againſt the Parthyans ; for as yet he 
underſtood not that Zepidss had taken them from Sextius. Things thus or- 
dered, he-ſpent this Winter at Athexs with Of#avia, in the ſame manner as 
he haddone the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria, all his buſineſs being 
only to look upon the Letters brought him from the Army, he laid aſide 
his Imperial Robe, cloathing himſelt again inthe Attick Cloak and Hoſe, 
having no Guards at his Gate, and walking ma the City like a private 
perſon, without any Enſigns of his Dignity, and accompanied only with 


- two Friends and two ſervants, with whom he went to the Schools to hear 


Diſputes and Orations ; he likewiſe ſupped the Winter after the Greek 
manner, having always Greeks in his company, and aſſiſting at their Ce 
remonies, to the great content of Ofavia, of whom he was very fond ; for 
he was naturally inclined to the love of Women. But Winter bei b 
he ſeemed no more the ſame Man, he reſumed the Imperial Habit,- and 
took the Enſigns of his authority, his Gates ſeemed now as it were beſieged 
with Lictors, Officers and Guards; to beget an awe of his power, he gave 
audience to Embaſſadors, whom before he would not admit, adminiſtred 
juſtice to private perſons, and ſent for Ships from all parts, and made a 
mighty noiſe with his preparations. 


Whilſt he was buſied intheſe things, there happened ſome difturbances 
of the Peace between Ceſar and Pompey, for what certain cauſes'not known, 
but thoſe that publickly appeared were thele, Anthonyhad quitted the Pelo- 
ponneſus to. Pompey on condition he ſhould pay what the Peloponneſians 
ought, or promule to pay it, or elſe give ſome time for the recoyery of it ; 
but Pompey would not receive it in on theſe terms, thinking the Province 
quitted to him with all its debts ; wherewith, through diſcontent, ( as C- 
ſar ſaid) or th infidelity, or out of envy to others who had great 
Armies, or becauſe he truſted enodorss, who faid they had not made a 
Peace but a Truce, he pre again and fitted out a Fleet, and in aſpeech 
to his Army told them, there was more need than ever of new preparations. 
He likewiſe encouraged Pyrates underhand to infeft the Seas, ſo that littke 
or 
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or no remedy was brought to the Famine 1n the City, and the comfortleſs 
People cryed out, that by this Peace they had not redreſſed any of their 
miſeries, but only added a fourth perſon tothe Tyranny. Hereupon ſome 
Pyrates being taken, Ceſar cauſed them to be brought to the wrack, where 
they confeſſed they were {ct on by Pompey, which Ceſar made known to the 
People ; he wrote about it likewiſe to Pompey, who ſtoutly denying it, 
made his complaints about the Pe/oporneſus. But ſome Noble Men that 
were about Pompey perceiving that he always followed the the counſel of his 
Freed Men, corrupted ſome of them, either of their own free motion; or 
for Ceſar's ſake, to incenſe Pompey againſt Menodorns as a Man command- 
ing his Maſter. They were calily drawn todo this, out of the envy they 
| bore this powerful Favourite, fo they ſoon begot in Pompey an avertion to 
Menodorus. It happened that at the ſame time Phadelphus Ceſar's Freed 
Man came to AZernodorns tobuy Corn, and 4ycilins, Menodorns confident 
went to Rome to treat with Ceſar about his revolt; to whom he offered Sar- 
ainia, Corſica, three Legions and many of his Friends: whether Phladel- 
phus had procured'Ce/arthis good fortune, or elſe it proceeded from Pom- 
pey's dilguſts of Menodornus, he made difficulty of accepting it, yet did it, 
Jucging the Peace already broken. He'diſpatched forthwith to Zthony at 
Athens to deſire him to come by an appointed day to Brunduſium, to confer 
with him about this War; he cauſed long Ships to be brought from Raven- 
24, and ſent in all haſte for his Army out of Gaul with all its ſtores of war- 
like Furniture, one part of which he ſent to Brundyſium, and the other to 
Puteoli, reſolved to invade Sicily on both ſides, if Anthony approved it : 
Anthony came at the ſame time prefixed with a ſlender Train, but not 
finding Ceſar there, would not ſtay,* whether he approved not this War 
undertaken againſt ſolemn Leagues, whether he were: not pleaſed to ſee 
the great preparations of Ceſar, ( for being Competitors for Empire, they 
were always jealous of each other ) or whether he was frightned by a 


prodigy, for one of thoſe who were upon the Guard about his Quarters, 
was found eaten up by Beaſts, all but the Face, as if that had been left to 


know him by, without ever ſo much as crying out, or the leaſt knowledge 
of thoſe that {lept by him. All that could be diſcovered, was, that they 
of Bruaduſium aid, that in the Morning they ſaw a Wolf come out from 
among the Tents.” However, fnthony wrote to Ceſar he ought not to 
break the peace, and threatned to clap AMezodorxs in Irons as his Fugitive 
Slave, for he had been Slave to Powpeythe Great, whole Goods Anthony 
bought under the Spear by right of War. Yet Ceſar ſent Men into the 
Iſlands of Sardiniz and Corſica to take poſſeſſion of them from Menodorns, 
and cauſed Forts to be built upon all the Coalts of /raly to hinder Pompey 
from making any ſpoil, giving orders for building other Ships at Ravenna, 
and ſending fora powerful Army that was in /nya, and when Menodorss 
came tohim, from one enfranchiſed made him abſolutely free, by giving 
him the Command of the Fleet he brought with him, yer but in quality of 
Lieutenant to Calviſius his Admiral. Though things were thus well dilpo- 
ſed, yet he would make greater preparations before he began the War, 
complaining of Z»thony, that he had nor ſtaid for him : however, he gave 
order to Cornificius to bring what Ships he had in readineſs from Ravenna to 
Tarentum ; in his paſſage there aroſe a furious Tempeſt, in which there yer 
periſhed only the Admiral, built on purpoſe tor Ceſar himſelf, which was 
made an Omen of what was to happen, for moſt menthought this War re- 
newed by the violation of the Treaty ; to remove which ſuſpicion, Ceſar 


wrote to the Roman People, and, ſpoke in perſon to the Army, refing 
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them Pompey had broke the League, by infeſting the Sea with Pyrates, 
which was evident, both by conteſfſion of the Pyrates themlelves, and of 
Menodorus, of which Antonins was not yet ignorant, and thefore delivered 


not up to him the Peloponneſns. 


When all his preparations were in a readineſs, he embarqued at 7are»- 
7m to go andinvade Sicily on one ſide, whilſt Calvifins, Sabinus and Me 
nodorus, who ſex fail from Ferrara, inveſted it on the other ; and the Land 
Army marched towards Rheginm with wonderful diligence. Pompey perceiy- 
ed not that Menodorus had revolted from him to Cſs, till he came before 
Sicily. However, ſeeing himſelf aſſailed on both ſides, he reſolved to ex- 
pe& Czſir at Myina, and oppoſed againſt Calviſius and Menoaoras a great 
Fleet under the Command of Merecrates his Freed Man, who out of mu- 
tual emulation was a mortal Enemy to Menodorus. Memecrates comes out 
to Sea, preſenting himſelf about Evening to the Enemy, who retired in- 
toa Gulf above Cuma, where they anchored that night, and he ſteered his 
courſe towards the Iſland of eAZraria, Asſoon as it was day, the Enemy 
coaſting about the Bay, drawn up in form of a Creſcent, for fear of being 
broken, A/ezecrates appeared in {ight, and made towards them z bur ſeeing 
they would not be drawn off from the Shore-ſide, and that he could not do 
what hedeſigned, with a fierce charge he drove them a ground ; ſo with 
their ſterns aſhore, and their Prows to Seaward, they lay upon their de> 
fence in ſuch manner,. that it was eaſie for the Enemy to come and give 
them a ſhock, and then tacking about to ſtand off to Sea, and fo return a- 
_=_ upon them with freſh and treſh Ships, they had likewiſe the Rocks to 

rugele with, on which many ſtuck ſo faſt, that neither moving Head 
nor Stern, it ſeerned like a kind of Sea-fight againſt a Land Force, one of 
which could neither flie, nor the other purſue. Mean while Aerodoras 
and Merecrates having diſcoveredeach other, leaving the reſt of the Fight 
with mutual ſhouts and fury begin an affault, and in all appearance which 
of theſe two got the better would carry the Victory for his Party. In the 
charge they met ſo fiercely, that both Ships were diſabled, AZerodorns loſt 
his * Beak-head, and Merecrates Oars were broken. At length, having 
caſt their Graplings on Board, they laſhed their Ships faſt together, and 
began a Fight, as if on dry ground, and nothing was wanting, either of 
alacrity or dexterity to gain the Victory, they made uſe of all ſorts of Arms, 
Arrows, Stones, Darts, and caſt Planks from Ship to Ship to board 
each other ; but becauſe Merodorns's Ship was the talleſt, it was much ea- 
fier for his Men to board the other, and the Darts they threw fell with more 
violence andexecution. At laſt many being {lain, and almoſt all the reſt 
wounded, Menodorns had his Arm pierced through with a Dart, which 
was ſoon drawn out ; but Merecrates being ſtruck into the Thigh with a 
Barbed Iron Javelin, made after the Spaniſh Faſhion, which could not eaſily 
be drawn out, he became unable to do more, yet ſtill with his voice he en- 
couraged his Men, till his Ship being taken, he threw himſelf overboard ; 
Menodorus faſtening his Prize to his Poop towed it into the Road, and was 
all he could do that day. This was done on the Left Wing. On the Right 
Wing which fought againſt the Enemies Left, Calvifius cut off ſome of 
Menecrates's Ships from the reft of the Squadron,and purſued them out to 
Sea : but Democrates another of Pcxzpey's Freed Men charging the reſt of 
Catviſms's Ships, put ſome of them to flight, and drove the reſt upon the 
Rocks where they were beat to pieces, and the Men'forced to caſt them- 


{ves into the Sea, and thoſe which remained whole he had burnt, _ not 
Calwiſias 
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_ returnng from the Chaſe of the Eremy, and bringing along with 
him ſome of his Ships that had fled, ſaved one of them. Night coming 
on, each party retreated to rhe ſame places where they rode the Nighe 
before, and ſo ended this Sea-Fight wherein Pompey had much the better: 
Yet Demochares was ſo much concern'd for Merecrates's death,which he e- 
ſteemed a mighty loſs (for Menedorus and Menecrates were two of Pompey's 
principal Officers at Sea ) that heleft all, and ſteered his courſe direQtly to- 
wards Sicily, as if he had not only loſt Merecrates and one Veſlel, but the 
whole Fleet. As for Calviſius, as long as he thought Demothares would 
teturn to him he kept his ſtation, being in no condition to fight; for 
his beſt Ships were ſunk, and the reſt diſabled; but when he heard his 
Enemy was gone for Sicily, he refitted his Ships, and held on his courſe, 
keeping the Shore cloſe aboard, and not ſo much as crofling over any 
Bay. 


On the other ſide, Cz/ar being come from 7arentum to Rhegium with a XXI 
great Fleet and a mighty Army met Pompey near Meſſina, who had but for- : 
ty Ships ; wherefore his Friends adviſed him not to let ſlip this opportuni- 
ty, but toaſſault theſe few with his whole Navy, now in ſuch good order, 
before more Ships caine to Pompey, but he would not hearken to their coun- 
ſel, expeQting Calviſins, ard not thinking it prudence to expoſe himſelf to 

er, whilſt he expeQted greater Forces. Mean while, Demochares 
coming to Meſſina, _ gave him and Apollophares, another of his Freed 
Men, the Command of the Fleet inſtea4 of Merecrates and Menedoras ; 
and C2/ar underſtanding the loſs he had ſuffered near Cuma, ſet forward 
through the Strait to go meet Calviſius, having got through the better parr, 
as lie was paſſing by the place called .S:3/;da to turn about the Rock of S/la, 
Pompey _ out of Mcfina firſt fell upon his Rear, andafter came up 

t 


with the reſt of the Fleet to fr Ceſar to give him Battel ; and though 
Ceſar's Ships were ſorely infeſted, yer they ſtirred not from about the Ad- 


mural, he having forbid it, whether he durſt not fight in the Strait, or 
whether he was firm tothe reſolution of not fighting without Calviſius, he 
only gave them orders to get cloſe under Shore, and there coming to an An- 
chor defend themſelves from the Forecaſtles, if any came to aſſault them. 
But Demochares coming with two Ships to charge each Ship of Ceſar's, put 
them all into trouble and diſorder, fo that ſome were ſplit againſt the Rocks. 
others falling foul of each other, ſunk; and in ſhort, marry periſhed moſt 
cowardly, for in the fame manner as at the Battel at Cams they ſtuck faſt, 
whilſt the Enemies charging, and then falliig off; oppreſſed them in a 
ſtrange manner, nor was fortune wanting to aſſit the Enemy : Ceſar him- 
ſelf in this confuſion leaped out upon the Rocks, where he received thoſe 
that faved themſelves by fwwimming, and led them himſelf to the next 
Meuntains. But Corrificivs and the reſt of the Captains encouraging one 
another, without their General's order, cut their Cables, and went out to 
Sea to charge the Enemy, judging it better to die fighting, than thus to be 
expoſed to Blows withoutany deferice. Cornificis firſt of all with adan- 
gerous boldneſs clapped on board the Admiral Ship of Demochares, and 
took her, forcing him toleap into another. Whillt in this Fight a world 
of Men periſhed , Calviſius and Menodorus appeared, coming with full 
Sails, not towards Ceſar's People, who were either caſt ori ſhore, or ert- 
gaped at Sea, but towards Pompey's, whio being far off from Land, as foon 
as they ſawthem, retreated, for tired, they durſt not engage freſtt Men; 


and beſides, *twas almoſt night ; yertthe chance was happy for thoſe yer irt 
| STE danger: 
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er. Night coming on, many deſerted their Ships, and fled to the 
_ —_ _ kindled many Fires for Signals to thoſe yet at Sea, 
ſo they ſpent the night without meat, without leep, and in want of all 
things, yet they comforted themſelyes with the preſence of Ceſar, who ng 
better ſupplyed than they, went from place to place, exhorting them to 
have patience till Morning. They knew not yet Calviſius was ſo nj h, 
and had no hopes in their own Ships, forſaken becauſe. of the Wrack ; me 
by good fortune the thirteenth Legion, which had taken their March gyer 
the Mountains, and was not far oft, having heard of the dilaſter, by crag- 
ways making towards the Fires, found their General and thoſe wi 
im hungry and weary. The Soldiers took what care they could of theix 
companions, and the Officers forthwith brought their General ( left with- 
out any of his Houſhold Servants diſperſed in the tumult of the Night ) tg 
a Tent there pitched, whence ſending all about to give notice he was ſafe, 
news was brought him that Calviſins was arrived, and ſo unexpeQtedly re- 
freſhed with this ſecond good tydings, he rook ſome repoſe. As ſoon as it 
was day, caſting his eyes upon the Sea, he ſaw Ships flaming, others burnt, 
and others half burnt, others floating upon the Sea inthe mudit of pieces of 
Wracks, Maſts, Sails and Yards, and many that remained, ſorely ſhatter- 
ed near the Shore ; wherefore ordering Calviſius's Fleet to come near, he 
took care for neceſſaries to patch up ſuch Ships as yet might be made ſer- 
viceable, while the Enemy gave them leilure, who were retreated, either 
out of fear of Calviſizs, or becaule they had rather fight him in open 
Sea, | 


While things were in this condition, about Noon roſea Wind from the 
South, which ſoon began to make the Waves roar in a Sea naturally mo- 
ved with little wind. Pozpey wasnow fafe in the Harbour of Meſſina ; 
but Ceſar's Ships on a Lee ſhore, craggy Rocks, and without any Port, 
were Either daſhed againſt thc Rocks, or againſt one another, beſides want- 
ing many neceſſary. Tacklings, they were not eafie to govern. Menodorus 
therefore fearing leit the wind ſhould yet every hour grow freſher,got out at 
firſt into the open Sea, and came to an Anchor, becauſe in deep water the 
Waves broke leſs, and not ſo violently, and with the force of Oars he eaſed 
his Cables, leſt his Anchors ſhould give way: ſome others imitated him, 
but the greater part imagining the Storm would ſoon be over, as is uſual in 
the Spring, moor'd their <hips with an Anchor to Sea, and another to the 
Shore, and with Booms kept them off from falling foul of each other : 
but the wind raging more and more, all fell into contuſion and diſorder, for 
their Cables breaking, they either fell foul or run aſhore one after another ; 
ſeveral cries and lamentations and howlings were mixed with Commands 
and Exhortations, which were only uttered to deaf people, there was now 
no difference between the Pilot and the Sailer, neither for induſtry, skill, 
nor obedience. They periſhed all alike, whether they ſtayed in their Ships, or 
leapedover-board,they were killed by the piecesqtTimber which theWaves 
beatagainſt the Ships ; for all the Sea was floating with the Wrack of the 

Ships, and with Bodies ſome dead, and ſome living; of which, if any 

{wum to Shore, they were miſerably beat in pieces among the Rocks, but 

when the Sea began to ſwell with a contrary wind, as it ordinarily happens 

in this Strait, new terrours ſ{ciſed theſe people who were not accuſtomed to 

it, and their Ships toſſed now this way, and then the other, fell foul, doall 

they could; beſides towards the Evening, the wind doubled its violence, 

to double their grief by making them periſh in the dark; ſothat all Night 
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long the air was filled with dreadful Shouts and Crys. Thoſe upon the 
Shore ran up and down calling their Friends they thought engaged in the 
Shipwrack by name, and when they anſwered them not, believed them 
loft, and wept : others lifting their Heads above the Waves, called to their 
Friends on Shore to help them, but there was no manner of way to aſhift 
them ; for as it was dangerous for thoſe ſtaid in the Ship, or leaped into the 
Sea, {o it was noleſs upon the Shore ſide, becaule of the Wavesdriven up 
by the Winds, which all that came near were fearful to be carried away 
with. Thus by an extraordinary effe& of the Tempeſt thoſe who were 
near Land, feared the Land, and yetdurſt not go farther oft to Sea, than 
to ſecure themſelves from beating in peices againitthe Rocks ; for the place 
parrow by nature, the difficulty of the paſlage, the m——_ of the 
Waves, the Whirlwinds cauſed by the circumjacent Hills, and the {wallow- 
ing Whirlpool by the fiercenels of the Current ſuffered them not to ſtay in 
one place, nor yet to retire back, beſides the horrour of an extreme dark 
night added ftill ro their afition. Thus they periſhed without ſeeing one 
another, ſome crying out, others ſilently expeCting death, and others 
through deſpair tafenng it, for the expeQation is butan addition of pain; 
and now they were all out of hopes of any ſafety, whenon a ſudden to- 
wards. break of day the wind began to duller, and about Sun-rifing there 
was little or none, yet the Sea ſtill continued in a rage. The Inhabitants 
of the Country remembred not to have ever ſeen fo furious a Tempeſt, 
Thus the greateſt part of Ce/ar's Ships and Men periſhed, and he beſides 
the loſs ſuſtained in the firſt Sea-Fight, having recerved theſe two aflitions 
one in the neck of the other, retreated the ſame night with all haſte to 
* YViboxe, by the Mountain Way, not enduring longer to look on that mis- 
fortune to which he could apply no remedy. 


From thence he wrote to all his Friends, and all his Commanders to re- 

ir ſpeedily to him, for fear leſt, as it ordinarily befalls the unfortunate, 
_ new deſign ſhould be laid againſt him, he likewiſe fent all the Land 
Forces he had with him along the Coaſts of /raly, for fear leſt Pompey puffed 
up with this ſucceſs ſhould make ſome attempt ; but he thought nothing 
of it, no, nor ſo much, as when the Sea was {till, of falling upon the re- 
mainder of the Shipwrack, neither while they lay there, nor when they 
were upon departure. On the contrary, he ſuffered them to you toge- 
ther whatever they could fave of Ships or Rigging, and make a ſafe re- 
treat before the wind to /iboxe, whether he thought he had beat them ſuf- 
ficiently, or that he knew not how to make uſe of his advantage; or elle, 
as we have ſaid elſewhere, was cow-hearted upon an Aſſault, and content 
only to defend himſelf, Ceſar had not above half his Ships left, and thoſe 
bur in ill condition, yet leaving Forces to guard them, he went much trou- 
bled in mind iato Campania, for he had no more Ships, nor time to 
build any, though he ftood in great need of ther, the Famine growing 
ſharp, andthe people crying out inceſſantly for peace, and deteſting this 
War, as undertaken contrary to a ſolemn League; beſides, he wanted 
Money, which was ſcarce at Rome. The Citizens would pay nothing, 
nor permitany to be raiſed on them. At length, being very politick in the 
condudt of his own Aﬀairs, he diſpatched 1zcenas to Lnthony, well in- 
firuQad. to clear all new differences might have happened between them, 
and. to draw him to be his Aſſociate in the War, which, if it ſucceeded 
not,, he reſolved:totran{port his Legions into S:c:ly upon Ships of Burthen, 
and there fight Pompey. by. Land, without any more hazarding a a > 
Whilf 
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Whilſt he was perplexing himſelf with theſe cares, news was brought 
him that Anthony had paſſed his word to ſerve him ; that Aprippe, his Lieu: 
tenant in Gaul had gained a great Victory againſt the Aquitains, and that 
his Friends and ſome Cities promiſed him Ships, which were already build- 
ing ; whereupon taking heart, he began to make greater preparations than 
betore. About the beginning of the Spring Anthony ſet Sail from Athens ; 
and arrived at 7arentwm with three hundred Sail, to afliſt Czſay according 
to his promiſe ; but Ceſar havingnow changed his mind, would now ſtay 
ill the-Ships, building for him were in a readineſs. And when he was 
urged to emplo Anthony's Fleet, which was ſufficient to put an end tothis 
War, he excuſed himſelf that he was engaged in other Afﬀairs : which 
made it apparent, he either had ſome new cauſe of quarrel with Anthoxy, 
or elſe ſcorn'd his aſſiſtance, contenting himſelf with his own Forces. 
Though Arthony was offended at this proceeding, yet he ſtaid fill in the 
ſame place, and ſenttohim once more ; for whereas his Fleet lay at a great 
charge, and he ſtood in more need: of Italian Soldiers for the Parthian 
War, he had thoughts of changing his Fleet for Legions. Though by the 
League each had power of raiſing Men in /taly; but becauſe it was fallen 
to the others diviſion, he imagined it would be more difficult for him. 
Wherefore Ofavia her ſelf came to Ceſar to be as it were Arbitreſs be- 
tween them. He told her, that being deſerted by 4zthory, he had been 
in danger of loſing his life in the Sicilian Strait. She-anſwered, that had 
been already diſcourſed and declared to ZZecenas. He then objefted that 
Anthony had ſent Callias his Freed Man to Zepidus to make a League toge- 
ther againſt him. To which ſhe anſwered, that to her knowledge, Callias 
was ſent to Zepidus to treat a Match ; for Anthony being about to go to the 
Parthian War, would before his departure have his Daughter married to 
Zepidas's Son, according to his promiſe. Octavia affirming this, and 4»- 
thony ſending Callias to Ceſar to torment him, if he pleaſed, and know the 
truth from his own mouth : he would not receive him, but ſent word he 
would meet Anthony between * Metapontum and 7 arentum, and diſcourſe 
with him himſelf. Through the place appointed runs a River, called like- 
wiſe Metapontum : and they both by chance arriving at the ſame time, 
Anthony lighting out of his Chariot, leaps alone into a little Skiff he found 
there, togo meet Ceſar, confiding in him as his Friend ; Ceſar emulating 
that Ceneroſity, did the ſame, ſo meeting in the middle of the River, 
they diſputeda long time who. ſhould gotothe other ſide; at length C2/ar 
prevailed, having reſolved to goto 7 arentum to ſee Offavia ; he therefore 
mounts with Anthony in his Chariot, lights at his Lodgings, and without 
any Guards, lies there all night. .A»thony on the morrow repays him with 
the ſame confidence, ſo ſudden were their changes, ambition of Empire 
raiſing reciprocal Jealouſies, and the neceſffity of their Afﬀairs obliging 
them to confide in each other. Ceſar then put off the War againſt Pom- 
pey tothe next year ; but nrhony not thinking fit longer to delay the War 
againſt the Parthians, they made an exchange, Anthony gave Ceſar ſixſcore 

Ships, which he forthwith delivered him, and Cz/ar promiſed to ſend him 

twenty thouſand Legionary Soldiers : Ofavia likewiſe gratified her Bro- 

ther with ten Galliots ( a fort of Veſſel betweena Galley and a Ship of 
Burthen ) which ſhe begged of A4thozy, and he in return gave a thouſand 

choſen Men for Guards, which 4thony himſelf picked out. And be- 

cauſe the time of the Triumvirate was near expired, they prolong- 

ed it for five other years, without ſtaying for the ſuffrage of the Peo- 

ple, ſo they parted, Anthony making with all diligence towards - 
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ris, leaving Octavia, and a little Daughter they had, with her Bro- 
ther. 


In the mean time, whether that Merodorns were naturally perfidious, 
or that he was fearful of Anthony, who had threatened him with Shakles 
as his Fugitive Slave, or were not rewarded to his expeCtation, or elſe 
moved with reproaches of his infidelity, which Pompey's other Freed Men 
(after thedeath of AZexecrates ) continually loaded him with, exhorting 
him to rctumn to his duty, he demanded ſafe condutt, which being grant- 
edhim, he returned into Pompey's ſervice with ſeven Veſſels, whilit Calwi- 
ſexs, Ceſtr's Admiral perceived nothing of it ; wherefore Ceſar took away 
his Command, and gave it to Arippa. * After that Ceſar's Fleet was finiſh- 
ed, he purged it in this manner, Altars were ercCted in the Sea a little off 
the Shore, the Ships with all their Crews aloft in a profound filence, rank- 
ed in order before them, the Prieſts ſacrificed ſtanding in the water, then 
placed the Victimes in a Pinnace, with which they rowed thrice round the 
Fleet, accompanied in other Boats by all the principal Commanders, all to- 
gether Praying, that if 'the Fleet were threatned with any misfortune, it 
might fall upon the Victimes, which after dividing in two, they caſt one 
part into. the Sea, and burnt the other on the Altars, whilſt all themulti- 
tude made their Prayers. And this is the form the Romans ule in the pur- 
gation of their Fleets. + It had been reſolved, that Ceſar parting from P«: 
zeoli, Lepidus from Africa, and 7 aurus from Tarentum, ſhould invade S#- 
cily with three ſeveral Fleets, to encompaſs the Enemy on three ſides of 
the land, Eaſt, Weſt and South ; and that to this end, Cez/ar ſhould 
give notice tothe others what day he would embarque, which was appoint- 
ted on the tenth of the Summer Solſtice, which the Romans call the Ca- 
lends of the Month formerly called Qxiti/is, and ſince named Zaly in the 
Honour of the firſt Ceſar, which day he pitched upon, judging 1t would 
prove fortunate, becauſe his Father had thereon been always victorious. 
Asfor Pompey, he oppoſed to Zepidns Plenias with one Legion, and ſtore 
of other Sorry at the point of Zilybeum, fortified the Sea Coaſts of the 
Iſland to the Eaft and Weſt, and more particularly the Iſlands of Ziparz 
and * Coſſyra, leſt they ſhould prove Ports of Retreat, of wa to Lepidus, 
and Ziparito Ceſar, from whence they mightat all times aſſault Sicily, All 
his beſt Forces he rendezvouzed at Mef/ina, that they might be in a readi- 
neſs to march where-ever there ſhould be occaſion. The two Chieftains 
being in this manner provided, and the firſt day of Zuly come, Ceſar's 
Party all embarqued about break of day. Zepidus ſet fail out of Africa 
with a thouſand Veſſels of Burthen, and ſeventy _ twelve Legions, 
five thquſand Numidian Horſe, and all chings neceſſary tor their ſubſiſtence. 
Taurus from Tarentum with one hundred and two Ships, of the hundred 
and thirty Azthony had left C2/ar, the Rowers of the relt being dead of 
the Plague the laſt Winter. And Ceſar from Puteoli, having tirſt ſacri- 
ficed inthe Admiral, and thrown the Eatrails into the Sea, that the winds 
might be fair, Veptune propitious, the Sea calm, and all favourable to 
him againſt his Father's Murderers. Some Ships went before to ſound the 
depth of Water, and Appius with good Forces brought up the Rear. 
The third day after their embarquing it blew very hard at South, and ſe- 
veral of Lepidas's Vellels of Burthen foundred, yet he reached Sicily, 
where he befieged Plerivs in /ilpbeym, and took leveral places, ſome by 
force, and ſome by ſurrender. Z7aurns as foon as it began toblow rerurned 
back to Zarentarm. Apoins as he doubled the Cape of A7nervs lolt one 
part 
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art of his Squadron, another part were driven upon the Flats, and the 
reſt diſperſed here and there with great lols. Cz/ar at the beginning of 
the Storm got to Anchor with all his Ships inthe Gulf of ZLea in ſafety, all 
but only one Galley of ſix Oars to a Bank, which wascaſt away nearthe 
adjoyning Promontory, but the Wind on a ſudden clapping about to the 
Weſt, to which this Gulf lies open, they were ſorely battered with the 
Tempeſt, for the Wind blewing right in, they could neither ger out, nor 
ride there. In vain they plyed their Oars, and in vain let drop their An- 
chors, they were driven uponthe Rocks, or fell toul of one another, beſides 
night coming on, made the danger much more dreadtul. At length the 
ſtorm being blown over, Ceſar cauſed the dead to be buried, the wounded 
dreſſed, and cloathed thoſe who had caſt themſelves into the Sea to fave 
their lives, giving them other Arms, and immediately iſſued orders to refit 
his Fleet, as well as he could for the preſent, he had loſt fix great Ships, 
two and twenty leſſer, and a great numberof * Liburnicks. Thirty days 
it required beſides to repair the damage this ſtorm kad done, and Summet 
was far advanced ; wherefore he found it convenient to put off the War 
till the next year. Mean while, becauſe the People were put to hard ſhifts 
for want of Proviſions, he preſently cauſed his Ships to be drawn aſhore 
to refit, ſent thoſe Seamen had eſcaped the ſtorm to 7aurus, who wanted 
them, and fearful leſt this diſaſter ihould work ſome change in the minds 
of thoſe who had not yet loſt the memory of the great Pompey, he ſent 
Aecenas to Rome, whilſt himſelf went through all ay trom Colony © 
Colony, aſſuring the Veterans there was no tear of any thing, and then 
paſſed to Tarentwm, toſee in what condition 7 aurns's Fleet was, and thence 
to Vibone, where he encouraged his Legions, and haftened with ſuch dili- 
gence his Naval Preparations, thatin a ſhort time he was ready to make 
a ſecond attempt upon Sicily. 


Pompey not yet thinking fit to make any advantage of ſo many Ship- 
wracks, was contented only to ſacrifice to /\Voprune and Salacia, whoſe Son 
he ſuffered himſelf to be called, as perlwaded the Enemy had not been 
thus twice battered by Tempeſt in Summer time, without divine affiſtance. 
"Tis likewiſe reported, that puffed up with this ſucceſs, he changed his 
Coat of Arms, which was of Purple, and took Blew, as the adopted Son 
of Neptune. He hoped after ſo many loſſes Ceſzr would lie quiet z but 
when he heard he had refitted his Fleet, and was ready to come into Sicily 
that very Summer, his heart failed him, thinking he had todeal with a 
Man whoſe courage was invincible, and whoſe treaſure inexhauſtible, yer 
he ſent AZenodorus with the ſeven Ships that he had brought him to diſcover 
in what readineſs Cz{ar's Fleet were, and do what elſe he could. But he an- 
gry that he was not reſtored tothe Command of the Fleet, and perceiving 
they truſted him with no more than his own ſeven Ships, becauſe they 
had a jealouſie of him, reſolved once more to change ſides. To this pur- 
pole imagining, that whatever happened, it woald be for his advantage to 
do ſome brave and valiant action, he diſtributed all the Money he had a- 
mong his companions, and having in three days come ſeventy five Furlongs, 
he falls like a Thunderbolt among the Guard-ſhips of Ce/ar's Fleet, where 
they were at work, then going oft, and upon a ſudden falling on again, he 
carried away ſometimes two, and ſometimes three, he engaged likewiſe 
either in their Ports, or upon the Sea, with ſeveral Ships loaden with Corn, 
ſome of which heſunk, others burnt, and took others, and in ſhort, filled 
all the Coaſt with terrour and tumult, both Ceſar and 4-rippa being ablent, 
the 
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the laſt gone into the Foreſt to provide Timber. So bold he grew, that he 
cameto an Anchor ina Shoal Bay, where he lay as if he had been faſt in 


the Ouz, till the Enemies running down from the Mountains as to an aſſu- * 


red Prey; tacking about, he rowed off, laughing at, and deriding them, 
to the grief andaſtoniſhment of the whole Army. After he had thus made 
known of what importance it was to Czſar to have him for a Friend or-E- 
nemy, he gave liberty to a Scnator, called Rebilus, who he had before ta- 
ken, that he might go before ang prepare matters, raiſing a report among 
his People, that they ſhould ere long have a Fugitive of conſequence, which 
was Finidius Marcellus, an intimate Friend of Ceſar's, whoſe affection he 
himſelf had gained, when he before quitted Pompey's ſervice, and after 
that drawing near to the Enemy, and deſiring to have ſome conference 
with /;znidius, in 2 certain Ifland, touching an Aﬀeair of Importance to 
both Parties. Having obtained it, when they were alone he told him, 
that when he left Ceſar's Party to go to Pompey, he had been forced to it 
by the injuries he dayly received from Cal/viſius then Admiral ; but that 
now Aezrippa had the Command of the Navy, he was ready to return to 
Ceſar's ſervice, of which he could not complain, provided /72idizs would 
bring him a ſafe conduft from Meſſala, who in 4rippa's abſence com- 
manded the Flect, promiſing by ſome ſignal Action to repair his fault. 
However, till he had his ſafe Conduct, he muſt, to avoid ſuſpiczon, make 
War upon Ceſar's Party-as before. Meſſala at firſt ſcrupled the doing it, 
as diſhonourable, yet at length he granted it, whether yielding to the ne- 
ceſlities of the War, or before well informed of Ce/ar's mind, or that he 
foreſaw he could not be diſpleaſed at it. So 1Zenodorns once more changed 
Parties, and going to Ceſr caſt himſelf at his Feet, begging pardon tor 
his fault, without relling what obliged him to commit it. Cz/zr pardoned 
him becauſe of 1Meſſala's word paſſed tohim, but gave orders narrowly td 
watch him, and permitted the Officers of his Galleys to go whither they 
pleaſed. 


Ceſar's Fleet being now ready he came to Fibona, where he gave order 
to Meſſala to pals over into Sicily with two Legions to joyn Lepidus's Ar- 
my, and that he ſhould land in the Gulf againſt Zawromenia : he ſent three 
likewiſe to Sry/ida, which is the very extremity of the Strait, to wait a fair 
opportunity, and commanded 7 aurss to fail about with his Fleet from 7a- 
rentum to the Promontory of Scy/lace, which is direttly oppoſite to Zavro- 
»menia. He came prepared to fight both- on Sea and Land ; forhis Land 
Army followed him, before whom marched his Horſe, with orders to 
make diſcoveries from the Land, as the Liburnick Brigantines did at Sea. 
As he was adyancing in this manner, Ceſar came; and after having ſeen 
him near S$y//ace, and approved the order he kept, returned to /7bona : 
Pompey, as we have ſaid, had placed good Garrifons in all places of the I- 
ſland whereany Forces might land, and kept his Fleet at 12/24, ready to 
go and relieve who ſtood in need. Whilſt theſe Preparations were made 
on both ſides, Zepidus having ſent for out of Africa for the remainder of his 
Forces, which conſiſted in tour Legions, Papia, one of Pompey's Lieute- 
nants met them in open Sea; and whilit they ſtaid for him as a Friend, 
gave them chace, they took them for rhe Ships Zepidus was to ſend to meet 
them ; and indeed he did ſend, but coming out too late, when the Ships of 
Burthen faw them, they took them for Enemies, and would not approach 
them, whereas now ſtaying for Ppia, ſome were taken, ſome burnt, 
ſome ſunk, and others recovered Africa, of = _ Legions two periſhed 
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in the Sea, and if any Soldiers faved themſelves by ſwimming, Tiſfdenss, 


.another of Pompey's Lieutenants, cauſed them to be maſſacred as faſt as 


* Melaxuys. 


they came on ſhore. The reſt of the Army came either now or afterwards 
to Lepidus, and Papia returned to Pompey. Ceſar with all his Fleet paſſed 
from Yibone to Strongyle, one of the five Zohan Ifles, and ſeeing on the 
Coaſt of Sicily great itore of Forces at Pelora, Mites, and 7yndart, he be- 
lieved Pompey was there in perſon, wherefore leaving zrippa his Admiral 
in the Poſt, he returned to /iboze, and ſoon after joyned with Meſſalc, 


with deſign to lay hold of the mm of Pompey's abſence to ſurpriſe 
Tauromenia, and lo fall upon him two 


everal ways. rips therefore 
goes from Strongyle to Hiera , and driving out the Garrifon takes the 
place, reſolving next day to attempt * Mes, and Demochares the Admiral 
who lay there with forty _ - Wherefore Pompey fearing Aerippa's ſuc- 
cels, ſent other forty Ships trom Meſſina to Demochares, under the Com- 
mand of Apollophanes another of his Freed Men, who was followed 
Pipia with ſeventy others. Azrippe before day weighed with half his 
Ships, as if he were only to gh with Papia, whom he had ſome intelli- 
getice he might meet ; but when he ſaw Apollophanes's Fleet followed b 
another of ſeventy Sail, he ſent preſently togive notice to Ceſar that Pom- 
pey. was at Miles with the greateſt part of his Naval Force, and placing 
himſelf in the middle of his greet Ships, ſent to the reſt at Zrers with all 


| ſpeed to follow him. Theſe two Ships thus magnificently equipped, and 


having Towers in Poop and Prow, being come up with each other, after 
the * Signals given, and their Men encouraged to do well , charged 
with great viotence, ſome ſtem and ſtem, and others ſtanding off to gain 
their Enemies Broad-ſide, and fall on with greater terrour, great was the 
noiſe made by the Ships ſhocking againſt each other, and greater the 
Shouts of the Men. Porzpey's Ships were middle ſized, light, and eaſe 
to go about, and ſo much more aQtive againſt-the Enemy, and by their 
{wittneſs fit to take all advantages in boarding, but Czſar's being greater 
and heavy, were of conſequence much leſs nimble, but on the contrary, 
fironger, both to give the Shock, and abler to receive it. Ceſar had the 
beſt Soldiers, and Porzp:y the moſt skilful Mariners; wherefore theſe 
charged not right forwards upon Ceſar's great Ships, but ſhearing by them, 
ſometimes broke a whole Gang of Oars, and ſometimes carried away 
their Rudders, and ſometimes likewiſe ſuddenly bringing about, they 
charged them with their Beak Pate giving no leſs a Shock than they re- 
ceived : but when Ceſar's Ships could Teach any of theſe light timbered 
Veſſels, they prefſed upon them fo furiouſly with their Beak Heads, that 
they either ſtaved them, or bored them through and through ; and if 
they cameat any time to fight Board and Board, the great Ships miſerably 
knocked them down with miſhile Arms thrown from aloft, and caſting in 
their Grapnels, eaſily ſtopped them, fo that the ſervice being too hard to 
be born, the Adverſary had no way to ſave themſelves, but by leaping into 
the Sea, where Skiffs appointed for that purpoſe took them up. Mean 
while, Arippa, whoſe main deſign was upon Papiz's Ship, gave him ſo 
cruel a Shock in the Bow, that he ſunk him, for he opened all his Keel, 
and thoſe in his Fore-Caſtle preſently fell, and the Water entring, all the 
lower Bank of Rowers were drowned, the reſt upon Planks ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming: Papza, received into the next Ship, again renews 
the Fight. When Pompey, who from the top of a Mountain faw that his 
People could very hardly defend themſelves, and that they never came near 


- any of Ceſar's Ships, but they loſt Men, and that the reſt of Aorippa's. 


Fleet 
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Fleet whom heleft at Here were coming to his aſſiſtance, made a Signal 
for them 'to retreat, which by little and little they did, fill fghting, bur 
being cloſe preſſed upon, they fled, not into the Ports, but the Rivers 
Mouths, where the Mud and Sand brought down by the conſtant ſtream 
makes Shoal Water, wherefore 4rippa's Pilots adviſirig him rot to ha- 
zard his great Ships upon thoſe Flats, he came to an Anchor in ſight of 
them in the open Sea, asif he deſigned to attack them in the Night ; 
but his Friends admoniſhing him not to be ruled more by anger than reaſon, 
nor to over-haraſs the Solciers by too great Labour ard Watchings, nor 
yetto be too confident of the calmneſs of the Sea, he retreated towards the 


Evening, and Pompey's Ships got into Harbour, They loſt in this _— 


thirty of their Ships, and ſunk five of Ceſar's, belides many other loſfes 
* which they as well as the Enemy ſuſtained. Pompey commended them for 
having ſo well defended themſelves, having to fight not againſt Ships bug 
Walls, nor were his rewards leſs than if they had been viQtorious : he gave 
them hopes, that fighting in the Strait as their Light Ships would eaſier 
ſtem the Current, ſo they would certainly be victorious, promiſing withal 
to add ſomewhat to the heighth of their Ships. Such was the ſucceſs 
of the Battel between 4rippaand Papia near Melazzo. 


After which Pompey judging what indeed was, that Ceſar was gone to 
Taurus's Camp, becauſe he had a deſign upon Foromenia as ſoon as he 
had ſupped he ſet Sail for Meſſina, leaving at A 7azz9 a part of his Ships, 
tomake Arippa believe he was ſtill there. 4; pa on the other ſide ha- 
ving givena little repoſe to his Men, failed tow. rds 7yndari, which had 
promiſed tofurrender ; where he was received lj the Inhabitants, but the 
Garriſon defended it ſo generouſly, that they d&jvve him thence, yet ſome 
other Towns revolting to him, received his Gazi ſons, and towards Even- 
ing he returned to the Fleet. Mean while, Cz; ir being well aſſured that 
Pompey was gone from Meſſina to Melazzo beci, le of 4erippa, came from 
Scyllace to Zeucoperra, from whence he reſolvedFo paſs by Night to Zaure- 
»enia; but after he heard the ſucceſs of the Sea-fight, he changed his 
mind, believing he need not conceal his embarquing, but boldly go on in 
broad day, for he imagined Pompey would not come far from 4rippa. 
Day then beginning to appear, he took a view from the Mountains as far as 
his ſight cold reachinto the Sea, and ſpying none of the Enemies Ships 
he went on Board, loading his Ship with all the Soldiers he,could ſtow ; 
and leaving the reſt with Meſſals till the Ships returned to fetch them - 
being come near 7auromenia, he ſummoned the place, but the Garriſon 
refuſing to ſurrender, he paſſed beyond the River Ozobd/a, and the Temple 
of Yenus, and landed near Archigetes, where having made his prayers to 
the Gods, he encamped to beſiege 7awromenia; now Archigetes is a ſmall 
Statue of Apollo, which the Naxians, when fitſt ſent a Colony into Sicily, 
dedicated. There as Ceſar ſet foot on ground he fell, but foon got up a- 
gait; he was beginning to work upon the Circumyallation of the Camp 
when they ſaw runs coming with a great Fleet, to the-aftoniſhment 
of all the Army, who thought him quite rumed by Arippa : along the 


Shore likewiſe came Horſemen, riding, ſtriving in fwiftneſs to out-pafs 
the Fleet; and ih ſeveral parts were {cen great Bodies of Foot. Ceſar's 
People ſeeing themſelves thus ſurrounded by three Armies, were utterly 
diſmayed, Ceſar himſelf was afraid, becaufe he conld not now have the 
afſiftance of Meſſa/a, The Horſe firſt fell among Czjar's Men ſtill em- 
ployed m their Trenches. And if theFleet me v4 Foot had _ 
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the ſame time, perhaps Powpey had gained an important Vitory, but be- 
ing unskilful in military Afﬀairs, and ignorant of the fear their Enemies 
were in, loth to come to a Battel in the Evening, they retreated, the 
Fleet to the Promontory 'of Coccyns, and the Foot, who durfſt not lodge 
near Czſar's Camp, to the Town of Pheniſſa » whilſt the night following 
the lay quiet, the Cfarians fortified their Camp, but with extreme labour 
and watching had made themſelves utterly unht to fight; they were three 
Legions, five hundred Horſemen without Horſes, about a thouſand lizhn 
armed Foot, and two thouſand Veteran Voluntiers, beſides the Sea-Forces. 
Ceſar left with Cornificius all the Land Forces, with order to defend himſelf 
as well as he could, and before day himfelf embarqued, left he ſhould like- 
wiſe be ſhut in by Sea. He placed 7:tinivs on the Right, and Carcivs on 
the Left, and himſelf in a Brigantine went from one part of the Fleet to the 
gather, exhorting all Men to do. their beft ; and after that (as being in ex- 
tremity of danger) ſtruck his Flag. Pompey preſently coming to aſſault 
him, they charged through twice, and the Fight lafted till Night. Bur 
Cefar's Ships were many burnt and funk, and many of them ſetting their 
{mall Sails, fled towards the Coaft of Zraly contrary to, and in contempt 
of Orders, ſome of Powpeys Ships purſued them, and foon putting them 
indiſorder, took or burnt them as wellas the reſt, thoſe that ſwum aſhore 
were either {lain or taken by Pompey's Horſemen, ſome few eſcaping to 
Cornificius's Carp, who fenz only hs light armed Foot to receive them ; 


_ for he didnot think it convenient to.go out with his Legions, in that ill 


ſture wherein they were, whulſt a Land Army of the Enemies lay fo nigh, 
whom the ſucceſs at Sea had puffed up, as is ordinary after Viftory. Cefar 
rowed a great way in the night in a ſmall Galley, deliberating with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould endeavour to paſs through the midſt of his E- 
nemies, and get again to Cornificivs, or £0 to Meſſa/ae, Atlength by good 
fortune. he reached the Port of 4ha/s, where he landed with one Elquire, 
deſtitute.of Friends, Servants or Guards, whom ſome that were come up 
to the Mountains to ſee how things ſtood , found aMited both in 
Body and Mind, whom changing from Boat to, Boat that they might the 
better deceive the Enemy, they at length brought to Meſſala's Camp, 
which was not far diſtant. As ſoon as he got thither, before he w 

take any food, he diſpatched a Brigantine to Cornificins, ahd ſent to all parts 
of the Mountains to let thoſe they found there know he was in ſafety, ad- 
vertizing them to prepare to relieve Cornificius; and he wrote ta Corwificins 
that he would parmaag; be with him, andbring him relief. After he had 
cat alittle, and taken ſome ſmall repoſe, he went aye to Stylida, con- 
voyed by Mſſals to find out, Carines, who being ready to fail with three 
Legions, he gave him order topals over to Z:ipar:, and there ſtay for him ; 
and writ likewiſe to 4zrippa, that conſidering the danger Cor nificius was in, 
he ſhould with all ſpeed ſend to him Zaronins with the beſt of his Forces. 
He likewiſe ſent 2ecenas the ſecond time tothe City, upon intelligence 
they were contriving ſome Novelty, the Authors of which were publickly 
puniſhed : and Meſſal he ſent to Pueol;, where the firſt Legion lay to 
bring them to Yibowe. This was that 1Zeſſa/z who was proſcribed at Rome 
by the Triumvirs, with promiſe of rewards bath of Money and Liberty 
to thoſe ſhould ſlay him ; and who eſcaping to Brutus and Cafſns, after their 
death delivered up on Compoſition their Flegg to Axthony: which I the 
rather mention in this place as a great example of Roman Virtue, ſince 
Meſſala having now in his power him who proſcribed him, without atten- 
dance, and in a deplorable condition, received him as his General, and 
ſaved his life. As 
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As for Cornificius, though he could have defended himſelf iti his 
Trenches, yet being ſtraitned for want of Proviſion, hedrew out topro- 


voke the Enemy to hight: but pay would not hazard the fortune of a 
Battel againſt People nothing but their Arms to truſt to, and whom 
he hoped to reduce byFamine ; yet Cornificius having placed thoſe eſcaped 


from the Sea-Fight, and who were without Arms in the midſt of the Le- 

ions, marches on, ſorely infeſted in the Plain by the Horſemens miſſile 
Js, and by the African Foot in places inacceſſible for the Horſe; who 
being lightly armed, though he ſent off ſeveral Parties to engage them; 
he could dono good againſt them. The fourth day of his March he came 
upona dry ground, which the Inhabitants thereabout call 7he Torrent of 
Fire, teaching quite to the Sea, all waters falling on it being evaporated 
with the very heat of the ground ; ſo that the People thereabouts never 
travel over it but by night to avaid the heat and duſt. Cornificias's Men not 
knowing the Country durſt not, eſpecially in a dark Moon, adventure to 
paſs by night, for feat of an ambuſh; and by day they could not defend 
themſelves from their Enemies, heat and duſt ſuffocated them, and the 
ſcorching ground ( being now in the het of Sunymer ) tormented the 
loles of their Feet, eſpecially thoſe were naked ; thirſt noleſs aflited 
them, not ſuffering them to retard their March to go charge thoſe light 
armed Foot who continually infeſted them ; ſo that they were expoſed to 
wounds, without making any defence. Ar laſt, when they drew near to 
a Straitat the cnd of this burning ground, they met with other Enemies; 
wherefore leaving behind their fick, and ſuch as could not fight; they ad- 
vanced furiouſly to the Charge, and gained the Paſs ; but whien they faw 
before them other Straits which the Enemy was likewile poſlefſed of, they 
loft alt heart, and made a ſtop, being quite ſpent with thirſt, heat and la- 
bour ; yet when Cornificius perſwaded them to take courage, by telling 


them there was a Fountain cloſe by, they renewed the Fight, and with con- 
ſiderable loſs of theirs drove the Enemy from the Poſt, but other Enemies 


were till Mafters of the Fountain, ſo that now they gave themſelves over 
to grief and __ In this extremity Zarontnus appeared afar off with 
three Legions which Aerippa had ſent to their reliet, they were not fully 
aſſured he was their Friend ; however, the ſight put them in ſome hopes, 
eſpecially when they ſaw the Enemy deſert the Fountain, for fear of be- 
ing encloſed on both fides, thenthey beganto ſer up Shouts of Joy, which 
Zaronius having anſwered, they rai all to the Fountain, where notwith- 
ſanding all-the good. counſel of their Officers to make them more tem- 
perate, they drank fo exceſſively, that ſome of them died upon the 


P 


Thus Corzificin: whent he was quite paſt hopes ſaved himſelf and the reſt 
of the Army, and went and joyned with 4zrippa, who in the mean time 
had taken Z7yndari, furniſhed with good ſtore of Proviſions, and fo com- 
modious for this War, that Ceſar landed there all his Horle and Foot, which 
were no {mall number, for he brought into Sizily one and twenty Legions, 
twenty thouſand Horſe, and more than five thouſand light armed Foot. 
Pompey ſtill held Melazz9, Maulochns, Pelora, and all that Sea-Coaſt 
with good Garriſons, who out of the fear they were in of 4zripps, kepr 
continually Fires, asif they would burn the Ships that approached them. 
He was likewiſe ſeifed of the Paſſages from Zauromenia ro Melazzo, and 


had fortified all the Avenues of the Mountains ; to that he kept Ceſar at a 
Bays 
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. edthe flying of miſſile Arms, ſome thrown out of Engines,” ſome out of 


: Bay (who had a deſign toenlarge his Quarters beyond 73ndari) and yet 


adventured nor a Battel. But having advice that 4zrippa was about to 
land at Pelora, he haſtened thither, deſerting the Paſſes of AZelazza, of 
which Ceſar ſeiſed, and of AZe/azz9 it Helf, rogether with Artemiſia, a 
little City, famous for the Oxen of the Sun, takenaway by Ylyſſes's com- 
panions whilſt he ſlept. But when the news of ry ay coming proved 
falſe, and Pompey heard of the Paſſes being loſt, he lent for 7:fjezns with 
his Army, whom Ceſar going to meet, ſtrayed out of his way about 44- 
cono, where he ſtaid all night without any Tents, in a violent rain, as is 
uſual in Autumn, with noother covering fave a Gallick Shield which the 
Soldiers held over his Head. Here they heard the horrible noiſe and 
dreadful roarings of Mount e/Z7na, and beheld the mighty Flames, which 
ſorely affrighted the whole Army, eſpecially the Germans, who ſtarting 
from the places where they were laid down, were no longer ſcrupulous of 
believing the wonders told of Mount eAfzxa, eſpecially of the Torrents of 
Fire. Afﬀter this Ceſar went and ſpoiled the Country of the” Paleſtins, 
where meeting with Zep:d«s,and being ſupplied with Corn, they went both, 
and fet down near about Meſſina. But when there happened only light 
Skirmiſhes through all Sci/y, and no memorable Fight, Ceſar weary of 
it, ſent 7aurus to cut off Pompey from Proviſions, by ſeifing upon thoſe 
Cities that ſupplyed them, which made him reſolve to give Battel ; but 
becauſe he was atraid of Czſar's Land Forces, and thought himſelf fecure 
in his Ships, he ſent a Herald tooffer him a Sea-Fight. Though Ceſar of 
all things abhorred to have do with Salt Water, where he had ever been 
unfortunate ; yet thinking it diſhonourable to refuſe any thing, he accept- 

the Challenge, and a day was appointed, when they were to meet 


c 
o—_—_ three hundred Ships each, armed-with all forts of miſfile Arms, 


Towers and Machines that could be imagined. - 'Twas now Aprippa in- 
vented the Harpagon, which is a piece of Timber of five Cubits long, 
bound about with Iron, at each end having two Rings, at one of which 1s 
the Harpago, or Hook of Iron, and at the other many Cords faſtened in 
Pulleys to draw it back, with a Catapulta or Sling to dart it forcibly into 
the Enemies Ships. 


But the day of Battel being come, - the whole Gang of Rowers began to 
ſhew their skill, not without great Shouts and Acclamations, then follow- 


Hand, as Stones, Javelins, Arrows, Fire-brands, and flaming Darts, the 
Ships run Board and Board, fome in the Waſte, fome on the Bows, and 
ſome ran with their Prows ſo fiercely at others, that they over-ſet thoſe 
ſtood on their Fore-Caſtles, and made their own Ships unlerviceable. -O- 
ther lighter Veſſels contented themſelves only to skirmiſh, lancing as they 
paſſed by unto each other Darts, Javelins, and other miſſile Arms, other 
linaller were appointed to take up ſuch as fell into the Sea. The Soldiers, 
Rowers, and Seamen did wonders, affifted by the skill of the Pilots, heart- 
ned by. the encouragements of the Commanders, and the continual play- 
ingof the-Engines : but the Harpagon was molt of all approved, being 
lightenough to fly at a diſtance into the Enemies Ships, it ſtuck faſt, eſpe- 
cially when they drew it back with the Cords ; they could not cut it, be- 
ing bound about with Iron Hoops ; and the Cords they couldnot reach to, 
becauſe of its length, beſides, this Machine being yet unknown, they 
were not provided of any long Bills to cut the Ropes. There was bur one 
way in this unprepared condition they could think of, and that wr by 
OTce 
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force of Oarsto ſtriveto get looſe from it, but then the Enemy pulled up 
too, both ftriving one way, the Harpagon ſtill did its office ; wherefore 
coming to a cloſe Fight, they leaped into one anothers Ships, and were of. 
ten{o mixed together, that it was hard toknow which party any were of, 
for they wore all one kind of Habit, and moſt ſpoke the Latine Tongue z 
and the Word for that day was known by both Parties. And in this con- 
fuſion when no perſon truſting to anothers giving him the Word, if he did 
not know him, there was a horrible Slaughter, and the Sea was preſently 
covered with Bodies, Arms, and Wracks of Veſſels; for they left nothing 
unattempteg beſides Fire, which after the firſt ſhock, and that they came 
to fight Board and Board, they made no moreuſeof. Both Armies ftom 
the Shore beheld this dreadful Fight not without fear and paſſion, as think- 
ing them engaged for every one of their particular fafeties; but how in- 
tentive foever they were they could diſcern nothing ; for it was impoſlible 
1 along Train of fix hundred Ships, from whom they heard ſhouts and ac- 
clamations, ſometimes from one ſide, and ſometimes from the other, to 
diſcover any thing diſtintly. At length 4erippa judging by the Colours 
upon their Towers, which was the only- mark of difference between 
them, that there were more of Pompey's Ships periſhed than theirs, encou- 
raged thoſe about hmm, as if already victorious, to renew the Charge, and 
not give over preffiug upon the Enemy, which they did, till thoſe oppoſite 
to him were firſt forced to give way; and beating down their Towers, 
ſhewed him their Poops, and fled towards the Strait, to the number only of 
ſeventeen Ships, moſt of the reft cut off by Azrippa, who got between 
them and the Flyers from going the ſame way, run violently on Shore, 
where ſticking faſt, they were either got off by the Enemy, or there 
burnt, which thoſe that were yet fighting in open Sea ſeeing, yielded. 
The Czfarian Sea Forces foon proclaimed their Victory by their Shouts 
and Acclammations, which were anſwered by the Land Army on Shore : 
whilſt Pompey's Men groaned out of grief and deſpair. As for Pompey 
himſelf, he departed in haſte from NVawochus to go to Mcf/ma, lo aſtoniſh- 
ed, that he had no thoughts at all of his Land Army, which made them led 
by 7iſienus ſurrender to Ceſar upon good conditions, which example was 
likewiſe followed by the Horſe perſwaded by their Officers. There were 
in this Battel three of Ceſar's Ships ſunk, and twenty eight of Pompey's, 
and all rhe reſt burat, taken, or fl upon the Rocks, ſave only thoſe ſe- 
venteen that fled.- 


Pompey, as upon the way he heard of the defcCtion of his Army, laid 
down his Imperial Robe, and took a private habit, ſending ſome before to 
Meſſina, to load what they could upon his Ships, for he was prepared for 
this a long time before, ſending to Plezxins who was at Zilybeurm with 
cight Legions to come preſently ro him, Plenius forthwith ſet forward, 
butall his Friends, and all his Garriſons having yielded to the Conquerour, 
and his Enemies: being already inthe Strait tocome to Meſ/iza, he did not 
think it convenient to ſtay for Plenins in the City, though it were a very 
ſtrong place, but embarquing upon thoſe ſeventeen Ships he had, made 
Sail towards Anthony, whoſe Mother he had favourably received in alike 
misfortune, and Plenins arriving at Meſſins after Pompey's departure, 
he rhere ſhut himſelf up, reſolving to ſtand upon his defence. Now 
after the Viftory Czar ſtaying in his Camp near \Vz»/ochus, had given or- 
der-to forippato go and befiege Meſſina, which together with Zepidvs he 
did. Plenias having ſent aut to them Deputies td capitulate, 2zrippa 
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was of the mind to defer the buſineſs till next day that Czſar camethither ; 
but Zepidus himſelf received them upon compolition, and to get the Ar- 
my of Plenius into his own poſſeſſion, gave them ſhare in the plunder of 
the City equal with his own ; fo that beſides pardon which they only asked 
for, they had found a Booty they did not expeCt, they that very night 
plundered the City with Zepidus's Men, and delivered themſelves up to be 
his. So that Zep/dvs by this recruit beholding himſelf Maſter of two and 
twenty Legions, and a brave Body of Horſe, raiſed his hopes, and laid a 
deſign upon ſeifing upon Sicily. This project he founded upon his 
firſt having landed in the Iſland, and having taken more Cities ghan Ceſar ; 
wherefore he gave Command to his Garriſons not to receive any Forces 
but his own, and ſeiſed upon all the Paſſages. On the morrow Ce/ar 
being arrived at Meſiza, ſends ſome of his Friends to Zepidus, to make 
his complaint of theſe proceedings, and to repreſent to him that he was 
come into Sicily only to ſerve Ceſar, and not to conquer for himſelf. To 
which he an{wered by a reciprocal complaint : T hat they had taken from 
him his part of the Empire, which Cz/ar had uſurped all to himſelf, and if 
he would reſtore that, he would willingly part with Africa and Sicily. Ce- 
ſar, angry at this anſwer, goes to him himſelf, reproaches him with in- 
gratitude, and after ſome mutual threats they part, and from that inſtant 
begin to keep Guard apart, and the Ships went and anchored at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Port, becauſe, as was reported, Zepidns had a deſign to 
burn them ; and the Soldiers deteſting theſe Diſſentions , believed they 
were again falling into another Civil War. Not that they made any com- | 
pariſon of Zepids with Ceſar ; Zepidus's own Soldiers did not do that, they 
admired Ceſar”s Virtue, and blamed Zepidns's baſeneſs, thinking it a high 
injuſtice done them, to equal the Vanquiſher and the Vanquiſhed in the 

lunder of Meſſina. Ceſar having notice of -their thoughts ſent under- 
Þand to ſolicite them by his Agents, whogained many, eſpecially of thoſe 
who had ſerved under Powpey, for they thought the pardon granted them 
ineffeQuual, unleſs Ceſar confirmed it. Zepidus knew nothing of this 
Negotiation, {o that before he perceived any thing, Cz/ar comes unlooked 
for tro his Camp, with a ſtrong party of Horſe, which he left before the 
Trenches, and entred with a flender Train, and advancing towards the 
middle, calls alrhe world to witneſs that he was forced to make War 
againſt his Will. The neareſt to him having ſaluted him, calling him 
Emperour, all Pompey's Men who were made to the purpoſe ranto him, 
and begged his pardon. To whichhe anſwered, that he wondered they 
ſhould ask pardon before they haddone what they ought: they under- 
ſtood what he meant, and preſently ſome took their Colours, and car- 
ried them to Ceſar's Camp, whilſt the others made up the Tents. Lepi- 
dus hearing the Tumult, comes out of his ry mrs and falls on, fo 
that oneof Ceſar's Eſquires being lain, and Ceſazr himſelf ſhot with an 
Arrow inthe Corllet, though it went not to the quick, he got by running 
to the place where he had left his Horſe. As he ran, ſome of thoſe who 
were upon the Guard in one of the Forts at Zepidus's Camp made a mock 
of him; whereon he immediately feil upon that Fort, and took it with 
his Horſe. Thoſe who commanded in the reſt yielded, ſome at the ſame 
time, others the night following, ſome without being ſummoned, and o- 
thers after a ſlight afſault made by the Cavalry to ferve for a pretence of 
their Surrender : but ſome there were who bravely ſtood to it before they 
would ſubmit; for Zepidus continually ſent relief to all parts ; but at laſt 
theſe reliefs deſerted him likewiſe; nay, cven thoſe who had an inclina- 
tion 
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tion for him at firſt changed their minds. Firſt, all thoſe of Poxpey's Par- 
ty, Who had till then ſtood firm for him, lett him by whole Bands, and 
when Zepidns cauſed others to take Arms to ſtop them, thoſe thus com- 
manded took their Colours, and carried them to Ceſar's Camp with the 
others. Zepidrs threatened, intreated, ſtopped the Enſigns, and faid 
he would not ſuffer them to depart, till one of the Enligns telling him 
plainly, that he ſhould ſuffer it either alive or dead, he was lo terrified 
that he let them go. The Horſe left him laſt : but before they parted, 
they ſent to ask Ceſar whether he would have them kill Zepidus, whom 
they acknowledged no longer for General ; but he would by no means per- 
mit it. Thus Zepidn; ſeeing himſelf unexpeRedly, and in ſoſhort a time 
deſerted by ſo great an Army, and fallen from ſo mighty a Fortune; 
changed Habit, and went to Ceſar, whither all the world run as to a 
SpeQtacle. Ceſar roſe up to receive him, and would not ſuffer him to fall 
on his Knees before him, but he'ſent him to Rome in the ſame Habit, re- 
duced to that of a private Man, without any power or quality, fave that 
of High Prieſt. So that this Man who had ſooften been General of Ar- 
mies, had reigned in the Trinmvirate, made {o many Magittrates, pro- 
{cribed ſo many of his Equals in Dignity, returned into the degree of a 
{imple Citizen, and ſpent the reſt of his life ſubmitted to authority, and to 
the power of many of thoſe he had proſcribed. 


As for Pompey, "Ceſar would not purſue him, nor permit it to be done, 
whether he thought it not convenient to follow him into Azthoxy's Domi- 
nion, or whether he had a mind to ſee what 4thony would do; tor if he 
did not as he ought, he had juſt occaſion to break with him' ( for both pre- 
tending to Sovereign Power, either had a long time thought that when all 
other were overcome they ſhould fall upon vne enother ) or elle, as Ceſar 
aid afterwards , becauſe Pompey was none of his Father's Murderers, 
All the Forces being now joyned together, there were five and forty Le- 
gions, five and twenty thouſand Horle, thirty ſeven thouſand five hundred 
light armed Foot, ſix hundred Ships of War, and a prodigious number of 
Merchants Ships, all which he ſent to their owners. He gave likewiſe to 
the Soldiers the reward due tothem for Victory, with promiſe of greater 
Liberalities for the futufe, diſtributed Crowns, and other honourable Re- 
compenſes tc thoſe he thought worthy, and pardoned the Officers had 
lerved under Pompey. This great Proſperity was worthy of Enyy, and 
Fortune was not wanting to be jealous of it, and to intermix it with trou- 
ble : for the Army,and particularly his own mutinied, the Soldiers demand- 
ed their Diſcharge, and to have the ſame Recompenſes they had received 
after the ViEtory at Philipp: ; whereupon, though the ſervice they had 
done againſt Pompey feemed not in his opinion comparable to the other, yet 
he promiſed them to reward them honourably, and equal with thoſe now 
ſerved under zthony at his return, and yet according to Military Difci- 
pline he repreſented to them with ſome threats the fault they committed 
againſt the Laws of War, and againſt the Oath they had ſworn to. At 
length, ſeeing that inſtead of ſubmitting they grew more inlolent, he for- 
bore threatning, leſt thoſe who were newly come to his Party ſhould raiſe 
ſome Tumult: only he told them he would diſcharge them with Anthony as 
foon as he could, aſſuring them in the mean time he would no more em- 
ploy them' in Civil Wars, ſince they by _ Grace were quite a 
MEL ut 
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but that he would lead them againſt the Illyrians, and other Barba- 
rous Nations who had broke the Peace with. them, from whom they 
would all return rich. To which they told him Plainly, that they would 
ſervenolonger, unleſs he preſently gave them thoſe Rewards and Honours 
their paſt labours deſerved. -He anſwered them, that as to the Honours 
there {hould be no delay in them , for beſides the Crowns he had already 
diſtributed, he had others to beſtow among every Legion, and to the Cen- 
turions and Tribunes Robes of Purple, with the Quality of Senator, every 
Man in his Country. Whilſt he was offering theſe things and many others, 
fit a Tribune named Oflius began tocry out that Crowns and Robes were 
toquiet Children, but that muſt have Soldiers Money and Lands. The multi- 
tude by their Acclammations hgnifying they approved this diſcourſe, Ce: 
far ina rage went down from the Tribunal ; but for the Tribune thoſe a- 
bout him praiſed him, and reviled the others for not joyning with him, 
he told them that he alone was ſufficient to defend ſo juſt a caule, yet theſe 
words coſt him dear, for the next day he diſappeared, and was never more 
ſeen. After which accident no particular perſon durſt utter a word, but 
the whole Army went together to demand their Diſcharge, and Cz/ar for + 
his part did all he could to appeaſe them by careſſing their Officers. Ar 
length he dilmiſſed*thoſe had ſerved him at AZfodena and Philippi, whoa- 
mounted to twenty thouſand, for indeed they had ſerved longer than the 
time appointed by the Laws of War ; but for tear leſt thoſe ſhould corrupt 
others, he ſent them preſently out of the Iſland, after having told apart to 
thoſe had ſeryed him at Modera, that though he had _—_— them, he 
would not fail to fatisfie whathe had promiſed. As ſoon as they were ſhip- 
ped, he drew the reſt together to ſpeak to them, where he took them for 
witneſles of the perjury of the others, whom he called Runaways, becauſe 
they had forceda Diſcharge from him, praiſed thoſe prone for their fide- 
lity, made them hope that ere long they ſhould be dilchar ed, and that {ſo 
rich, no one perſon ſhould repent his having continued in the ſervice, 
and with all this he gave them five hundred Drams a Man. 


Afﬀeer this Broil was over, he laid a Tribute of Sixteen hundred Ta- 
lents upon Sicily, and ſettled there Pretors as well as in 4frica, left an Ar- 
my divided betwixt thoſe two Provinces, ſent Anthoxy's Ships to Taren- 
tum, and ſending part of the reſt of his Forces before him into taly, fol- 
lowed hymfelf with the other. When his return was known in the City, 
the Senate gave him by Decree all the Hongurs imaginable, referring to 
his diſcretion the accepting all, or as many of them as he pleaſed. All 
the Senators, and likewiſe the People, crowned with Flowers, went a 
great way to meet him, brought him firſt to the Temple, and then to his 
Houſe. The next day he recited in full Senate, and before the People, two 
Orations which he had compoſed, and which he afterwards made pub- 
lick, wherein he orderly declared what things he had done, and his 
Condu& in the Government of the Common-wealth, from his firſt un- 
dertaking the Charge till now , cauſed the Peace to be publiſhed, 
the Civil Wars being now quite extindt, remitted what was remain- 
ing due upon Impoſitions, diſcharged the Receivers of what they 
ought, and relcaſed the Farmers of what they had not yet payed in 
of their publick Farms. Of all the Honours the Senate offered him 


he accepted the nobleſt, that on all thoſe days whereon he had been 
victorious, 
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victorious , there ſhould be Anniverſary Feſtivals. That there ſhould 
be placed before the Tribunal tor Orations his Statue in Gold, repre- 
ſenting the life, with this Inſcription, 


For Peace after tedious War R reftored both by Jed 
and Land. 


Beſides all this , the People would have taken away Zepidus's High 
Priefthood , and obliged him to accept it; but he refufed it, becauſe 
the Laws forbid the depriving a man of that Dignity, as long he 
lived; whereupon the People would have Zepidzs put to death, as 
his Enemy , but he would not permit it. Afterwards he ſent to all 
his Armies ſealed Letters, with DireQions they ſhould be all broken 
up in one day, and the Orders they found in them obſerved , which 
were concerning the Slaves, who, during the Tumult and Diſorders, 
had run away from their Maſters, and liſted themſelves in the Army. 
The Senate had granted them all Freedom by the Peace made with 
Pompey ; but they _ now taken all in one day, and ſent to the 
es , Ceſar return'd them into the hands of their Maſters, or their 
Maſters Heirs, and if none came to claim them, they were = to 
death in the ſame Cities from whence they had fled : the like he did 
in Sicily, 'All Men now thought the Civil Wars quite at ag end, and 
that they owed the obligation of it to Ceſar, then twenty eight years 
of age; wherefore the Cities conſecrated him, and placed him in the 
number of their Gods. * Mean time, not only Rome, but likewiſe 
Sicily was infeſted with numbers of Vagabond Raſcals who robbed 
with ſo much infolcace, rhat Czar was forced to give a Commiſſion 
to Sabinns to ſuppreſs them, many he took and hanged ; but it re- 
ired a whole years time to purge all the Countrys clear of them. 
t this time, as it is ſaid, were eſtabliſhed thole Cohorts of Watch 
and Ward which continue to this day: This timely and ſpeedy reme- 
dy got Ceſar niuch reputation, who now began likewiſe to appoint 
many annual Magiſtrates in things that concerned the Adminiſtration - 
of the Common-wealth , according to the cuſtom of their Anceſtors, 
he likewiſe cauſed to be burnt all Letters writ in the time of tlie 
War, leſt they might kindle new Troubles, and prorhiled to reſtore 
the Government to the People, as ſoon as Anthony returned, becaule 
he knew well that he had deligned to lay down his Authority as ſoon 
as the Civil Wars were ended. Upon theſe promifes , the Citizens 
perſwaded of Czſar's good intentions, made him perpetual Tribune of 
the People, as if by this new Dignity they would invite him to lay 
down the former: about which he privately wrote to Anthony, giving 
his Letters in charge to Bibulus, who was upon his return to him, to 
deliver; he ſent likewiſe Governours into the Provinces, and made 
EH——_ for the Illyrian War, whither he deſigned to go 1n per- 
ON: 


As for Pompey, liaving left Sicily to ſeek a refuge from IE = XYYIV. 
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he landed on the Promontory of Zacinia, where he took out of Funo's 
Temple all the Offerings of an ineſtimable value. Thence gerting to 
Mitylene, he {ojourned fome time in that City, where his Father in the 
War with Ce/zr had left him then a Child with his Mother, and whither 
after his Defeat he retreated. Anthoxy being at this time in 4Zedia fight- 
ing againſt the Medes and Parthians, Pompey relolved to throw himſelf 
into his Arms at his return, but hearing he was defeated, and thatnews paſ- 
ſing for a truth in the opinion of all the world, he beganto fancy new 
hopes, that either he might ſucceed Anthony, it he were dead, or ſhare 
power with him if he return'd, beſides he was encouraged by Zabienus's 
example, who but a little before had made ſtrange Incurſions and Spoiks 
throughout all 4iz. Whilſt theſe things run in his Head, news was 
brought him that yay was returned to Mexandria ; wherefore pur- 
ſuing the reſolution he had taken, he ſent Deputies to offer him his Friend- 
ſhip and Alliance ; but this was but a Trick, for indeed they went only to 
pry into his Aﬀairs. In the mean time he privately diſpatched others to- 
wards the Princes of Thrace and Pontss, reſolved to retire towards the 
Kingdom of Pontus into Armenia, if he obtained not what he pretended to 
from 4nthony, for he had likewiſe ſent to the Parthians, out of hopes that 
in the War which was not yet terminated, they would be glad to accept 
him for his General againit Anthoay, being a Roman, and more, the Son of 
the great Pompey. Beſides he fitted up great ſtore of Shipping, and kept 
in Exegciſe his Sea-Forces, under pretence of being afraid of Ceſar, or of 
making theſe preparations for Athonies ſervice ; But Anthony, who ſoon 
perceived ys deſigns, and ſent 77tins with all the Fleet and Army of Syrza, 
tooppoſe him with open Force, if he would make War, or to conduct 
him Honourably, if he had any intention to come to himas a Friend. Now 
Pompey's Deputies ſpoke to Azthony in this manner. 


The Oration of Pompey's Deputies to 
Anthony. 


one into Spain, 4 Provinte where he ts beloved for his Fathers ſake, of 
which he had good Teſtimony in his Touth, and who ſtill offered him their A: 
fiſtance. Tet becauſe he had rather live in Peace with you 5 or if there be 
neceſſity to make War, fight under your Colours, he has ſent us hither to offer you 
his Friendſhip and Alliance. *T1s not 4 deſire of a days ſtanding, you know that 
when he was Maſter of Sicily, and Inroads into Italy, when he ſent 
your Mother to you, he made you the ſame offers; And certainly had you accepted 
them, neither had Pompey been driven out of Sicily. For you had not filed 
Czfar with your Fleet, nor you had not come 0 with ſuch diſadvantage againſt 
the Parthians, becauſe Cxſar ſent you not thoſe Forces heapromiſed you;, Nay, 
you might have reduced Italy to your Obedience. However, though you refuſed 
them in a time when they might have been uſeful to you, he begs you yet to 
have a care leſt Czar who has ſo often deceived you, do not do it at laſt be- 


yond repair. Remember bat how contrary to a ſolemn League, he made Har 
p08 


1 Hough if Pompey had deſigned to continue the Yar, he might have 
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won Pompey, who was likewiſe his Aly, though he had not the ſue pretence. 
How he has deprived Lepidus of his part of the Empire, without in the leaſt 
making you partaker of his Vittories. 7Tou are now the only obſtacle ſtands in 
his way to that Monarchy to which he has ſo long aſpired ; and already, if 
Pompey had not ſtood between, you had been engaged one againſt the other. 
"Tis more your concern than any mans to look into theſe things, yet Pompey 
ont of his love to you would not refrain his advice. Beſides knowing you good 
and generons be has more eſteem for your friendſhip than for all could be pros 
miſed him by a man he knows for a cheat and a deceirver. He thinks it not 
ſtrange you lent your Ships to Cxlar, becauſe he knows you were urged to it by 
the want you ſtood in need of Forces | as the Parthian War, but he would 
willingly have you remember how much the not ſending that Army did you pre- 
judice. In a word, Pompey yields hit»{f up to you with that Fleet he has 
left, and a faithful Army never deſerted him in diftreff. If you have 
peace, it will be no. ſmall Glory for you to have protetted the Son of the 
great Pompey ;z and if you engage in that War which in all likelyhood you 
A your ſelf to, the Forces he delivers up to you will not be uſc- 
s, 


le 


The Deputies having done ſpeaking, 4-thony let them underſtand the 
Orders he had given to 7z#:«s, and for a full anſwer told them, that it 
Pompey made theſe Offers ſincerely, he would come along with 734. 
In the mean time, Pompey's Envoys to the Parthians were taken by 4- 
thony's Captains, and brought to Alexandria, where having confeſſed all, 
Hnthony ſent for the Deputies had ſpoke to him on Poxpey's behalf, 2nd 
ſhewed them whom he had arreſted. They were extremely furpriſed ; 


yet they beſought him to pardon a young Man reduced tothe laſt extre- 
mities, and who outof a frar of being refuſed, had been forced to ſeck a 


Retreat among, Nations always Enemies to the Roman Name ; for had 
he been well aſſured of Anthony's mind, there had been no need to 
have had recourſe to others, or to uſe other arts and ſolicitations, -4#- 
thony believed them, being by nature free from Malice, and of a clear 


and magnanimous temper. | 


In the mean time, Furnius, Anthony's Lieutenant in Aſa, made at XxxXy; 
firſt no oppoſition againſt Pompey, who was come over thither in a 
peaceable manner, whether he were not ſtrong enough to hinder him, 
or that he knew not Anthonys mind; but when he ſaw he exerciſed his 
Soldiers, he levyed what Force he could himſelf in that Province, and 
ſent to eAMnobarbus, who was not far off with an Army, and to 4myntas 
to come to his affiftance. They being preſently drawn together, Pompey 
began to complain they treated him like an Enemy, whilſt he was waiting 
what anſwer 4»thony gave his Deputies, yet all this while he was plot- 
ting to make e/Afnobarbns his Prifoner, whom one of his Familiars called 
Curins, was to deliver up to him, hoping he might ſtand him in good 
ſtead, if an Exchange of Prifoners ſhould happen ; but the Treaſon 
being diſcovered, and Curizs convifted, he was executed by ſentence of 
the Council of War , and Pompey put to death Zheodorus, one of his 


Freed Men, who alone he made privy to this Plor, ſuſpeQting he had 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered ir. This deſign nor ſucceeding, he loſt all hopes of deceiving 
Eurnins, but he took by treaſon Zampſacrs, where C.Cz/ar had planted 
a Colony of Italians, whom by force of Money he got to engage in his 
Party ; fo thar ſeeing himſelf two hundred Horſe, and three Legions 
ſtrong, he went and aſſaulted Cyzics by Sea and Land, but was toth 
ways repulſed by ſome of Antheny's Forces, who had the Guard of the 
Gladiators, kept there for the Peoples Divertiſement. He therefore 
returned to the Port of the 4chears, to make Proviſion of Corn, whither 
Furnins following, without offering to fight him, encamped always as 
near him as he could with ſtore of Horſe, and thus hindred him from fo- 
raging the Country, or belieging Towns. Pompey, who had not Horſe 
enough totake the Fields, wentand affaulted his Camp in Front with one 
part of his Forces, againſt whom F#»rzi«s coming to the Charge, the o- 
thers whohad taken a great compaſs not to be diſcovered, fell in behind, 
forced the Camp, and put them all to the Rout. All Farniuss Men fled 
through the Plains of Scamaradria, and not being able to run very taſt, be- 
cauſe the ground was moiſtned with the Rain, there was made a great 
Slaughter. Thoſe who ſaved themſelves eſcaped into places of ſecurity, 


' being too weak to ſtand Pompey, till ſuch time as new Recruits were come 


from Myſis , Propontis, and other places. Mean while , the Country 
People ruined with Taxes, took Arms, and joyned with Pompey, now 
Srown famous by the ViQtory, gained atthe Port of the Achaans. But 
{till wanting Horſe, he often came by the worſt in going to gather in 
Corn and Forrage. Wherefore upon intelligence that a Body of Italian 
Horſe were coming to Azthozy, which Ofavia, who wintered at Athens, 
ſent him, he diſpatched away ſome of his Agents with Money to corrupt 
them ; but the Governour of Macedon taking theſe Suborners, diſtribus 
ted their Money to the Horſemen : yet Pompey took Nicea and WVicomedia, 
where he got ſtore of Wine, beſides many other happy ſucceſſes he had 
beyond his own hopes : but Farnius always tucamping at ſome diſtance 
from him. About the beginning of Spring there came to him from Sicily 
ſeventy Ships, the Remainder of the Fleet 4thoxy had lent to Ceſar a-- 
gainſt Pompey ; for the Sicilian War being ended, Ceſar returned them. 
At the ſame time 77tius arrived out of $yria with ſix{core other Ships, 
and a great Army, and all together landed at Proconeſus. Thereupon 
Pompey ſomewhat daunted, burnt his Ships, and armed his Rowers and 
Seamen, whom he thought would do him better ſervice on ſhore.” But 
Caſſius of Parma, Naſidius, Saturninus, Thermus, Antiſtias, and all the 
moſt conſiderable of Pompey's Friends, and even #aznins himſelf, for 
whom he had the greateſt value, and Zzbo his Father-in-law, ſeeing that 
afrer the coming of Zitivs, to whom Anthony had given Commiſſion 
either to make War or Peace, he was {till obſtinate to continue the 


War againſt one more powerful than himſelf, left him, and making 


their- own compoſition ſubmitted ro thozy : being deſerted by his 
Friends, he advanced through the mid-land of B:thyniz, with deſign, as 
tis ſaid, to get into Armenia ; Furnins, Titius, and Anmyntos having no- 
tice that to this intent he had quitted his Camp by night, followed him, 
and made ſuch haſte, that betore day was {hut in, they overtook him 
near a certain Eminence, above which they encamped ſeparately with- 
out entrenching, becauſe it grew late, and their Men were over tired. 
Pompey ſeeing them in this poſture, drew off three thouſand Men, 


who went and charged them ia the dark night ſo briskly, that they 
{ſlew 
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ſlew a great number, ſome in Bed, and others riſing, and the reſt for the 
moſt part naked, ſhamefully took their flight : {d that if Pompey had fallen 
en with all his Forces, or had but given them chaſe, he might have com- 


_ his Victory, buthis adverſe fortune put it out of his thoughts, and 


reaped no more fruit of this Victory, ſave the continuing his March in- 
to the Uplands. s 


The Enemies being rallied, followed him cloſe at the Heels, and 
very ſorely tormented him, that being reduced to want of Proviſions, 
he deſired a Conference with Furnivs, Friend to the great Pompey, and 
beſides that, the moſt conſiderable of all the other Commanders, and 
the honeſteſt Man. Being in order thereunto come to the Bank of a 
River that run between them, Pompey told»them, that having ſent De- 
puties to Anthovy, and having in the mean time no Proviſions, nor 
no perfon that would furniſh him with any, he had been forced to do 
what he had done. 


The OR ATION: of 
POMPEY wo FURNIUS. 


Ut for your part, added he, FA it be by Anthony's Orders you make 
War npow me, he is ill adviſed , not foreſeeing a conſiderable Jar 
ins over his Head; but if it be of your own motion, 1 beſeech you 

fo expett the return of my Deputies, or to carry me to Anthony , after 
heving paſt your word for my ſecurity : for Furnius, *tis you only 7 confide 
in, and put my ſelf into your hands, provided you promiſe me upon your 


Honour ts deliver me in ſafety to Anthony. 


This he faid as confident of 4thony's good nature, and fearing only 
ſome misfortune might happen to him in the Journey, Farnius made 


anlwer : 


T be 
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The ANSWER of 
FURNIUS »v» POMPE Y. 


* 


© FF you had any intention to yield your ſelf to Awhony, you ought 
«* in perſon to have gone to him at firſt, or have ſtaid his An- 
&« {wer at Aſitylene ; but you deſigned War, and have done all you 
* could; for why ſhould you deny things we certainly know ? Yet if 
cc you now repent, we are three that command here for Anthony, do 
© not create any jealouſie among vs, but deliver your ſelf up to 73tins, 
* who only has Commiſſion concerning you : you may require of him 
«the ſame ſecurity you doof me; for his Orders are, if you obſtinately 
« hold out, to kill you; but if you ſubmit, to ſend you honourably to 
* Anthony, . 


Pompey wis anffy at Titins, as an ungrateful Man, to undertake this 
War againſt him whom he had fo kindly treated when he was his 
Priſoner z beſides, he thought it diſhonourable for Pompey to yield him- 
ſelf into the hands of 73tius, a man of mean extract, and whom he 
was jealous of, either diſtruſting hic Principles, or conſcious of ſome in- 
jury he had done him before the laſt kindnels ; wherefore he offered 
himfelf once more to Furnins, and begged him to receive him, ; and 
when that could not be obtained, hedefired that atleaſt he might yield 
himſelf into Amyntass Hands. But Furnivs telling him that 4myntas 
would not do that which would prove injurious to him who had 4ztho- 
»ys Commiſſion for this purpoſe , the Conference ended. Anthony's 
Lieutenants believed that Pompey would next mornihg for very want be 
forced to yield himſelf to 77rins; but as ſoon as it was night he cauſed 
Fires to be kindled, and gave orders to the Trumpets to ſound at eve 
Watch of the Night, according ro cuſtom, and he without any noils 
went out of his Camp with the Flower of his Forces, not telling any 
one of them his deſign, which was to return to the Sea, and ſet fire on 
Titins's Fleet, and poſſibly he might have done it, if Scauras, who deſert- 
ed him, and run to the Enemy had not given him notice of his depar- 
ture, and the way he had taken, withour being able to ſay more. 4 
myatis preſently- tollowed him with fifteen hundred Horſe, for whom, 
Pompey's being all Foot, it was no hard matter to overtake. As ſoon as he 
appeared, all Pompey's Men torſook him, ſome Þrivily, others openly ; 
{o that almoſt deſperate, and fearing his own Domeſticks, he yielded 
himfelt to Anyntas without conditions, who had refuſed the Compoſition 
offered by 7itins. Thus was the laſt Son of the great Pompey taken. 
He had loſt his Father when he was a C hild, and when he grew lome- 
what elder, his Brother, after whoſe death he lay concealed a _ 
ving 


F 
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living like a Bandito in $paz, till ſuch time as a multitude of looſe Peo- 
ple underſtanding he was Pompey's Son, flocked to him, and then he 
began to over-run and plunder the Country. After the death of C. Ceſar 
havieg got a good Army, Ships and Money, he made a War, and be- 
came Maſter of ſome lilands, after which he was created Admiral of 
the Weſtern Sea, and then ſorely annoyed Zraly, almoſt famiſhing his 
Enemies, and forcing them to peace on his own Conditions : but what 
is moſt conſiderable, in that dreadful time of Proſcriptions at Rome, he 
was the only Refuge of the Miſerable, and ſaved many perſons of 
Quality, who were obliged to him for their return to their Country : 
but as if Fortune had deprived him of Judgment, he never would give 
the onſet upon any Enemy, but loſt many tair opportunities, content on-. 
ly to defend himſelf. Such was the*Pompey now taken. 73tins received 
an Oath from his Army in Anthony's name, and ſent him to Alerum, 
where at _ years of age he put him to death, either becauſe the 
old injury had more power over him than Gratituder a later kind- 
neſs, or becauſe he had 4»thowy's Orders for it. Though ſome ſay 4r- 
thony gave no ſuch Order, but it was done by Plancus Governour of 
Syria, who in Afﬀairs of great Importance was wont to ſet Anthony's 
Hand and Seal. Others believe that P/arcns indeed might write it, but by 
private Orders from Azthony, who would not do it himſelf, becauſe of 
the name of Pompey, or for fear to diſpleale Cleopatrs, who eſteemed 
Pompey for his Father's ſake : others lay again Plazcns did it of his own 
accord: fearing Pompey might raiſe ſome new difference between C2/ar 
and Anthony, or that Cleopatra might fall in love with him, Let it be 
how it will, after his death A»th2»y took another Expedition into 4r- 
menia ; and Ceſar went to make War againſt the Illyrians, who waſted 
the Coaſts of /raly, ſome of whom were never ſubje& to the Roman Em- 
pire, others caſt off their Yoale in the time of che Civil Wars. But be- 
cauſe the 1llyrian Aﬀairs are not ſo well known to me as to compoſe there- 
of a perfe& Volume, and that likewiſe I cannot ſpeak of them more 
properly, than when writing of the time that Province was abſolutely 
reduced under the Roman Power ; I have defigned torefer it till I write 
what paſſed under Auguſtus, and now only make a Summary to be an- 
nexed tothe Hiſtory of AZaceden, thole Provinces being contiguous. 
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